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(ORIGINAL. ] | ble in-mien and character than in name—was 
. | riding through the heart of a forest lying to- 
THE LIFE SECRET: ward the south of France, and not far from 
—OB,— the beautiful windings of the Rhone. He had 


THE ROSE OF MONTAUBANé« | preferred this road to the one which skirted 





the wood, # befag by miles the shortest way 


BY MRS. L. 8 GOODWIN. to the chateau of his uncle, the Marquis de 





| Montauban, whom he was about to visit. 


« Ir was near Puneet of a spring day, that | Count Louis had been in the neighborhood 
the young Count Louis D’Artois—no less no- two years before, for a short time, and knew 
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A STRANGE MEETING IN THE FOREST. 


1 





the route he was now 
travelling to be not the 
safest; yet, armed with 
pistols and brave by na- 
ture, he had no fears for 
lrimeelf; not even though 
the servant who had ac- 
companied him on his 


| =\..§/ ) journey had been obliged 
St 


to stop at the last inn to 
attend to his beast, which 


ss had fallen lame by the 
“© ¢ way. He thought rather 
‘2.2 Of the welcome waiting 
him from his honored 


uncle and regal cousin 
Helen—a lady, however, 
whose proud beauty and 
grace had never mingled 


|) in his dreams of a happy 


future. As he rode on, 
a faint murmuring of 
thunder came to his ear, 
while lightnings played 
fantastically across his 
darkening pathway. The 
wind, too, had risen, and 
wailed among the dense 
boughs that tossed with 
almost human life and 
pain. Suddenly, a vivid 
flash lighting up the for- 
est, our traveller distinct- 
ly saw, a little beyond 
his horse’s head, the fig- 
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COUNT MONTAUBAN AND HELEN AWAITING LOUIS. 


ure of a man creeping out from the under- 
brush by the roadside. The count involunta- 
rily drew rein, and tried to discover the form 
again, but the darkness rendered this impos- 
sible. With a quick motion he placed his 
hand in his bosom, and firmly awaited the ac- | You take these; be wary, calm and brave, 3 
tion ofthe person who must be near him. is your wont, and you will outlive the peril 


| “‘T thank you,” Louis replied, “ but I do not 
“ Count D’ Artois, you are in danger!” said | which is not far off. Good night.” 


need them. My good fellow, I have arms 
already.” 

“Ay, but the charges were withdrawn pre- 
vious to your leaving Corbigny this morning. 


a low, friendly voice, while a man’s hand was Another broad flash of lightning showed 
laid upon his knee. Louis alone. He rode forward, wondering 
“Who are you?” but not dismayed. ‘In a quarter of an hour 
“Your friend—which is all I can tell you | his suspense terminated. A branch above his 
now. My face the lightning shows you at | head was bent, and cracked sharply; 0d 
this moment—a rough face, you see, belonging | while Roland, affrighted, reared violently, # 
to a figure coarsely clad, and prepared for | strange figure swung lightly down from the 
rude encounter. By accident 1 obtained the | branch to the pathway, a strong hand seized 
information which I have just imparted to | the horse’s bridle, a pistol was presented, and 
you; you do not remember me, but you once | astern voice uttered: 
did mea service which remains unforgotten. “Stand, and deliver your money!” 
With the warning, take this brace of pistols.” Louis fairly laughed in derision, as with one 
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blow of his slight but powerful arm he struck | Louis to the chateau, recalling the hour when 


aside the uplifted weapon, and with the sec- 
ond stretched the ruffian senseless among the 
bushes by the path. No sooner was this foe 


we first saw him riding in the forest, we find 
in the library the marquis, whom everybody 
loves, and his daughter, whom everybody ad- 


vanquished, than two more appeared, one of | mires at adistance. She was, like her mother, 


whom grasped the bridle, despite the rider’s 
attempts to spur past, while his companion 


the first wife of the marquis, an Italian, with 
a nature violent and very passionate. He had 


leaped upon the young count, endeavoring to | been married twice, to a beautiful French wo- 


tear him from the saddle, at the same time 
firing off a pistol close to his ear, the ball 
missing its deadly aim by scarce a hair’s 
breadth. Louis jerked his arm from the 
grasp of his assailant, and aimed at him a 
blow with the butt of a heavy riding-whip, 


man after the death of La Marquise Guidette, 
and it was said he mourned the last wife more 
than the first. Only Helen comforts his ap- 
proaching old age; though another infant, 


_Violet-eyed Marguerite, was the fruit of his 


happier marriage. In the drawing-room hangs 


but it was wrenched from him. Then laying | her portrait, at which during many years the 


hold of one of his pistols, as a last resource, 
he fired at the villain, who dropped with a 
smothered curse; and as the other, letting go 
the bridle, sprang in turn upon the count, a 


father has often looked, sighing. 

“Still my cousin comes not,” spoke Made- 
moiselle de Montauban, without turning her 
proud gaze from the winding road she had 


blow from the discharged pistol prostrated | watched through the window until weary. 


him across the body of his comrade. With a 
terrified snort, Roland galloped onward, till 
his master, becoming assured that the danger 
was now past, slackened the brave creature’s 
speed, and patted his quivering neck with 
soothing and cheering words. It was not 
long before horse and 
rider emerged from the 
main forest, and the fat- 
ter, seeing a light gleam- 
ing out amid the dark- ~ 
ness, remembered that a 
small cottage, inhabited 
by some quiet peasants, 
stood just here, at the 
distance of half a league 
from the Montauban cha- 
teau. As in passing the 
eabin his eye turned nat- 
urally on the little un- 
eurtained window, he be- 
held within, a young girl 
of not more than sixteen, 
with a charming petite 
figure, and a face whose + = 
artless loveliness,as with == 
a warm smile for some 
one it turned responsive 
to the sound of coming ~~ 
hoofs, it would be hard ;. ‘¥ 
to equal in the gay capi- ie 
tal, his home. It was a Jy 
bicture that cheered the = 
traveller through the re- 
mainder of his journey. © 
If we precede Count 





> % < 


For Louis had sent forward a messenger to 
announce what time he expected to arrive. 
Her tones were soft and silvery as she sat 
toying with her jewelled fan, 

“He comes not,” repeated the Marquis, 
closing his book, and turning to mark throuch 
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ROSE ON HER WAY TO THE CHATEAU WITH FLOWERS. 
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the window the gathering storm. “ Yet let 
us not fear for Louis,” he added ; “his valet is 
with him, and the count is brave.” 

‘None braver,” returned Helen, and the 
heart beneath that cold exterior throbbed on 
with tenderest emotions. 





When Louis, the following morning, sat by 





reality. The marquis, too, grew excited with 
contemplating the peril to which his young 
relative had so recently been exposed, and 
walking back and forth, talked ef rallying the 
district to search for the secret haunt of the 
audacious robber gang who had so long in- 
fested the forest, and systematically waylaid 
the unsuspecting traveller. 
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COUNT LOUIS ON A SKETCHING EXPEDITION. 


the side of his fair cousin on the terrace en- 
joying the fragrant, sunlighted air, vocal with 
the songs of birds, he found it difficult to be- 
lieve that his last night’s adventure was more 
than adream. But though the hero spoke of 
it lightly, it was quite apparent, from the 


It would have astonished the Marquis de 
Montauban not a little, could he have heard 
on the previous night some conversation that 
passed between the neighboring peasant 
Hugh Lamonte and hiS nephew Gasparde, as 
the pair followed on the trail of Count D’Ar- 


blanched cheek and lip of Mademolselle Hel- | tois, coming in sight of the lighted cabin only 
en while she listened, that she felt its fearful _ a short time after the latter had passed. 
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“Humph! spare your explanations,” said | said. “What I wish is to part company with 


Hugh, gruffly. “Three to one, and beaten 
at that—there is no more to be said. A fine 
story to tell the men!” 

“ But, captain,” persisted the other, “who 
knew he had his pistols ? He must have found 
out before starting, I say, that somebody had 
drawn his teeth. But I’ll take care of that 
count yet.” 

“Enough,” interrupted Hugh, authoritative- 
ly. “ Gasparde, turn back now, and silently. 
Do not enter my child’s presence armed like a 
brigand, to reveal our calling. Go—TI shall be 
at the rendezvous to-morrow night.” . 

The father took a few rapid strides towards 
the cottage, and through its small window be- 
held Rose, whose quick ear had detected his 
footsteps, hastening to unbar the door for his 
admission. 

“ Poor innocent!” he muttered, struck with 
sudden remorse ; “ for your sake, I would quit 
this miserable way of life, but I cannot—I 
dare not” 

“Dear father,” cried Rose, gladly, throwing 
her arms around his neck as he came over the 
threshold, “how late you are. Supper has 
waited so long.” 

“ Take care, petite,” he said, gently, “my 
clothes are none of the driest. I came as 
soon as the rain would let me.” 

Rose never thought of doubting her father’s 
word, or she would not have slept so sweetly 
that night under the same roof with the cap- 
tain of the highwaymen. 

In the next morning’s early sunshine the 
peasant maiden, having plucked from her cher- 
ished garden a small basketful of dewy roses 
and arranged them with exquisite taste, set 
off towards the chateau. 

She was bearing this graceful gift to Mad- 
emoiselle Helen, whom she looked upon as 
something angelic, and who ever seemed less 
haughty and cold to her than to any one else. 
Rose had not gone far when a shadow fell 
across her path, and her cousin Gasparde, 
saluting her, took his way, unwelcome enough, 
by her side. e 

“ They say that Count D’ Artois has arrived 
at the chateau,” he remarked. “ He is going to 
marry Mademoiselle Helen.” Then, after a 
pause, determined to get some word from her: 
“ What do you say to that ?” 

“That is no affair either of yours or mine.” 

“ Rose,” cried the young man, “why will 
you be so short with me? You know I love, 
and wish to marry you.” 

“ And you know your wish is in vain,” she 


you here and now.” 

“TI will at least have a kiss first,” returned 
her cousin, with a reckless air. 

“Gasparde, let me go!” she cried, strug- 
gling unsuccessfully with the arm that was 
flung about her waist. 

It was a light form that sprang out of the 
thicket by the wayside, a graceful arm with 
iron force that smote the insolent fellow to the 
ground. Gasparde had seen that form and 
felt the weight of that arm to his cost, before. 
Kissing, not without difficulty, he gave a 
vengeful glance, and bolted away in the direc- 
tion he had come. The count looked after 
him an instant, then joined Rose, who with 
blended fear and interest had watched this 
brief scene. She knew, even before he told 
her, that he was the Count D’ Artois. 

“T thank you very much, monsieur,” she 
said, modestly. 

The count, in the most respectful manner, 
expressed his happiness in having been of 
service to her, and the two walked on to the 
chateau in company. And, when later, Rose 
returned to the cottage, Louis was still by her 
side; for, after what had happened, he would 
not suffer her to walk that lonely way without 
a protector. Rose seemed to have brought 
her fairest flowers with her, so beautiful were 
those blushing cheeks, and in truth the count 
fully appreciated her loveliness. He discover- 
ed, too, that she had quick and delicate per- 
ceptions, a refined love of the beautiful, and a 
mind cultivated to a degree extremely un- 
usual in one of her station. On returning to 
the chateau he expressed his surprise to his 
uncle, the marquis. 

“ There is a mystery,” the latter replied— 
“ at least, I have often thought so—about Rose 
and her father. Lamonte wears the garb of a 
peasant, yet has sometimes the bearing of a 
king. He came to this neighborhood some 
twelve years ago with Rose, then a little fairy 
of three or four years, and they have lived at 


the cabin ever since. Uncommmunicative and 


distant to all besides, he is yet the most affec- 
tionate of parents to his motherless little gir).” 

Louis was inwardly considering that it’ 
would be worth his while to visit the cabin 
again and see its strange proprietor. 

A week after his arrival at the chateau, the 
handsome young count stepped from the ter- 
race, where he had bidden his cousin a gay 
good morning, and gun and sketchbook in 
hand, weat forth for a day’s converse with 
nature. 
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/ ROBIN THE GARDENER. 


He had a fancy to sketch the cottage, and . sent him away to a distance, where he would 


fortune favored his purpose; for when the 
count came in sight of the lowly roof, there, 
without the open door, sat Rose, bending in 
simple grace over her sewing, thus adding her 
living charm to the scene. Louis sketched 
rapidly, and not until the miniature was com- 
plete, had the maiden a thought that any hu- 
man eye was upon her. Then closing his 
sketchbook, he advanced and spoke to Rose, 
who looked up, welcomed him with a smile, 
and invited him toa seat. He inquired first 
what had become of Gasparde, and was glad 
to learn that Rose’s father had spoken sharply 
to him concerning his conduct to her, and had 
@ 


not soon annoy her any more. 

Louis had opened his portfolio, and now 
passed to her the sketch he had just taken, 
saying: 

“Tell me who and what is this, my little 
friend.” 

She looked at it, and a bright smile shone 
in her hazel eyes and rippled over her face. 

“It is my own little home, monsieur. How 
faithfully you have sketched it. Therv is the 
mignonette on the sill, and my pretty cat 
asleep in the sunshine beside the box. There 
is the open door, and one edge of the book- 
case which hangs by the window.” 


ee ee er 
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“ But who is this,” asked the artist, “ seated 
in her rustic chair sewing?—my cousin 
Helen ?” 

“ No, monsieur,” she said, with artless pleas- 
ure, “it is, I think, Rose Lamonte.” 

The count would rather have lingered at 
the cottage than return to the chateau; but the 
hour drew near when he had promised to be 
there, and reluctantly he bade Rose good-day. 
As he went his way he heard a merry whistle, 
and rousing from his reverie, bebeld a man 
approaching at some distance. The latter, it 
was evident, had recognized the count already, 
but did not desire to be recognized in return. 
He came up with his eyes fixed on the earth, 
but Louis, who had been attracted by his 1:nan- 
ner, catching a glimpse of those features, stop- 
ped short, with an involuntary exclamation, 
and Jaid his hand on the other’s arm. 

“ My friend!” he said—*for such you called 
yourself in the forest and darkness a week 
ago, and well did you prove your right to the 
title.” 

“JT see you are determined to know me, 
count,” speaking respectfully, and removing 
his hat. 

“I do not know your name,” Louis rejoin- 
ed, “ but beg you will tell it me.” 

“ Jacques Leroux, monsieur. Ask me no 
more questions, if you please; since one is 
more than I cared to answer.” 

The perplexed nobleman could only allow 
Jacques to proceed, after expressing an earn- 
est hope that they might be brought together 
again at no distant day, and he have the op- 
portunity of rewarding in some’ measure the 
service he had received. 

One day when Louis was out shooting, a 
bullet from an unknown hand whistled through 
the air, struck his left arm, and ploughing a 
deep furrow in the flesh, continued its course 
till it lodged in the trunk of a tree. The 
warm blood flowed freely, completely saturat- 
ing the sleeve, ere Louis could fold his hand- 
kerchief into a bandage and apply it to the 
wound. Determined to know more of the af- 
fair, which occurred almost on the exact spot 
where he had the encounter with Gasparde, 
Louis did not correct the impression among 
his friends, that his injury was caused by the 
accidental discharge of his own gun. 

A month passed; his arm was entirely heal- 
ed; and now the count, greatly to the regret 
of his uncle and cousin, announced the neces- 
sity of his departure for Lyons. With a prom- 
ise of returning in the autumn, he left the 
chateau; wondering as he rode along, whcth- 
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er pretty Rose Lamonte would likewise regret 
his absence and miss his quiet visits at her 
home. 

On the same day, or the next, a young 
peasant, dressed in a coarse but neat garb, 
and carrying, slung across his shoulder, a 
bundle tied up in a cotton handkerchief, call- 
ed at the cottage to inquire of Hugh Lamonte 
whether he could not direct him to some 
farmer of the neighborhood who would give 
him employ. He was a gardener, he said, 
though he would gladly perform any honest 
labor. 

“There is Antoine Lebrun,” Hugh said, 
“about a mile from here—he is in want of an- 
other hand, and I think would be satisfied 
with you,” looking at the athletic form and 
honest, open face of the applicant. 

“Thank you, monsieur—I shall go there.” 

He bowed, even with grace, as he passed 
Rose in going out, and when he was in the 
road again, the maiden whispered to herself: 

“ His is a handsome face, though browned 
‘by exposure to sun and wind. Shapely limbs, 
too, for a peasant.” She was probably con- 
trasting this young laborer with the person 
she had sometimes seen of late, who was. by 
birth above the ranks of toil. 

One sunset, a few days after, the stranger, 
Robin by name, came over to the cottage af- 
ter his day’s work was finished. He wished 
to thank Lamonte, for directing him to Mon- 
sieur Lebrun, of whom he had readily obtain- 
ed employment; but whether the beauty and 
shy grace of Rose had any influence in detain- 
ing him for nearly two hours, I leave others 
to judge. Hugh and his daughter were in 
the garden when Robin came, and as the 
former treated him with rare cordiality, he 


‘was emboldened, being a professional horti- 


culturist, to suggest certain improvements 
among shrubs and flower-beds. Rose was de- 
lighted with such assistance; and it came to 
pass that Robin asked and received perinis- 
sion to come sometimes and work in the cot- 
tage garden. There, nearly every fine after- 
noon, he might be seen with spade and prun- 
ing-knife, making skilful alterations in the 
training of the flowers; till they became even 
finer than in the earlier part of the season. 

It was happiness that made Rose so much 
more beautiful than ever—more and more love- 
ly every day. But as this world’s blisshas many 
alloys, hers had soon to share the common 
fate. {Her worthless cousin Gasparde had 
returned to the neighborhood (If, indeed, he 
had been out of it), and having sought her 


- yet 
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father’s pardon and her own, renewed his 
Visits to the cottage. It was evident he en- 
tertained a bitter jealousy of Robin, and poor 
Rose was secretly tortured lest he should do 
him harm. Hugh, for some reason that he 
would not be prevailed on to make known to 
his daughter, had become gloomy and deject- 
ed, appearing to find little comfort in anything. 


Once when Robin came as usual, half an 
hour before sunset, instead of working in the 
garden, he and Hugh walked away to the 
fleld; and Rose could see them standing there 
talking together for a long time. She won- 
dered what it was about. At dusk they en- 
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PARTING INTERVIEW OF ROBIN AND ROSE. 
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tered the cottage. Robin did not speak, but 
Hugh advanced at once to Rose. 

“My child,” he said, gently, “here fs Rob- 
in, who wishes to marry you. What answer 
will you give him ?” 

Rose was silent, her eyes cast down, her 
fair cheek reddening, tears gathering in her 
eyes. Hugh turned away, and with folded 
arms paced the room. Robin came to her 
side, and pressed her hand. 


“Dear Rose,” he said, “I know I am ask- 
ing a great deal. I ain poor, and almost a 
stranger; but O! I love you, and, Gad willing, 
I will one day be rich enough to give you 4 
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comfortable home. Will:you not. promise to 
marry methen? I did not think you disliked 
me.” « 

“But my father,” faltered Rose. “No, 
Robin, I cannot leave him to his loneliness.” 

“Daughter,” said Hugh, turning to her, 
“the future is not in your hands. If youlove 
Robin, marry him.” 

So the twe young persons were betrothed. 
However, they were shortly to be separated. 
The next morning Hugh startled Rose with 
the information that he was going away, for 
how long*he could not tell, and that the mar- 
quis and mademoiselle had requested to re- 





GASPARDE’S DESPERATE THREAT. 
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ceive her under their care, and would come 
down to take her to the chateau that very 
evening. Robin entered with a serious face, 
and said that he, too, was going away, and 
had come to bid her farewell. How sad she) 
was! 

“Itis better so,” he said. “I could not 
visit you at the chateau; but, Rose, if you are 
true to me, we will meet again and be happy.” 

He silently clasped her to his heart, her 
arms were thruwn around her lover’s neck, 
her lips met his. | 

There was one witness whose sudden pres- 
ence was unnoticed by them, and who now 
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stood at a little distance regarding them with 
a scowl as black as night on his lowering 
brow. It was Gasparde. 

The day waned, and with the approach of 
evening came the Marquis of Montauban and 
his daughter Helen. Rose did not know it 
then, but by the request of the marquis and 
the consent of her father, she had become 
in a manner the adopted daughter of the 
former; and for her sake, Hugh Lamonte was 
to enter into a voluntary exile from his home. 
This was the cloud that shadowed his brow 
to-day. He took his farewell of her; gave her 
silently to Helen Montauban. 

Slowly the carriage rolled away, bearing 
Rose from the quiet and happy though hum- 
ble home, where she had dwelt from infancy. 
She could not help weeping. The pitying 
glance of the marquis rested kindly upon her; 
and Mademoiselle Montauban, though she re- 
frained from speech, drew the young girl to 
her and pressed her hand with gentle sym- 
pathy. 

What a change for the timid little wild- 
flower! That evening, Rose, robed in pure 
white silk, with pearls on her arms and neck 
and in her hair, was taken to the brilliant 
drawing-room and presented to the newly 
arrived guests—the Count and Countess de 
Clairville, and their English friend, Lord 
Francis Egerton. 

The fair and graceful stranger embraced 
Rose with the greatest kindness, and still re- 
garding her earnestly, said: 

““My dear child, you seem to resemble a 
person whom I used to know. Are you a 
relative of the marquis ?” 

“O no, madame,” returned Rose, shaking 
her head sadly, as if lost in thought. 

At the upper end of the saloon Mademoi- 
selle Montauban and Lord Edgerton stood. 

“It is six months since I bade you adieu,” 
he was saying, in a quiet, somewhat grave 
voice. “That time I have spent with these 
friends travelling in Italy.” 

“ And have you enjoyed yourself, my lord ?” 

“My lord! You will not call me Francis, 
then? Why will you be thus distant and re- 
served, Helen? You know I cannot be in- 
«lifferent to you. You know the wordsI long 
to speak.” 

“ And forbid them, Francis. See—I have 
called you as you wish, but it must be as a sis- 
ter to a brother.” 

Thus compelling him to resign the tender 
theme, she put into his hands a book of en- 
gravings, and, while he carelessly turned the 
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leaves, made her escape from his side and 
joined Rose, who was studying a large pic- 
ture on the left of the vast chimney-piece— 
the portrait of a lovely child. 

‘“ My sister, darling Marguerite,” murmured 
Helen; “lost when she was but two years 
old.” She glanced at her father to make sure 
that he was too much occupied with the 
guests to observe them particularly, and pro- 
ceeded: “ Her nurse took her out for an air- 
ing, and no trace of either was ever discover- 
ed afterwards. Ab, Rose, had she lived, I 
might have been a different person from what 
I am; but you shall supply her place, and 
henceforth I will have some one to love.” 





Count Louis had been absent nearly three 
months, and now he returned to the chateau. 
Lord Francis’s passion helped him quickly to 
perceive who it was that Mademoiselle Helen 
preferred to himself; yet he could not quit the 
chateau and give over the endeavor to win 
her. Louis was gratified to find Rose under 
that roof. He one day said to her: 

“In a little town, not many leagues from 
here, I met a friend of yours. At least, be 
claimed to be that, and something more. Can 
you guess? Robin was his name. He was 
once in my employ. But the story he told 
me was a very ridiculous one, as I think you 
will say; or if it is true that yon anee prom- 
ised your hand to this peasant, the change in 
your position should absolve youdtem..aueh s 
promise. Do not be offended, f kaow 
I am your friend.” ne 

“Monsieur,” repliod Rose—though the 
count had desired her to call him cousin, a 
she was now Helen’s sister—“ what you have 
heard is quite true. And I am beginning to 
see that my coming to the chateau, though I 
have been very happy here, was really a mis- 
fortune. But I will keep my promise to Robin 
—yes, yes—and I shall love him till I die.” 

Tears trembled on her eyelashes, but her 
voice was resolute, her step firm. She turned, 
and shut herself up in her chamber, plas@isg 
a headache to Helen, but in reality te apecp 
unrestrainedly. By-and-by her maid e_iggped 
softly, to deliver a note, which bore her @th- 
er's signature, and contained a request that 
she would meet him immediately at their old 
home. She sprang up from the couch, dried 
her tears, wrapped her mantle about her, lock- 
ed her door, and without a word to any ome, 
went out to obey the summons. 

Rose looked to see her father at the door, 
and hastened forward, but when she had al- 
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A mist floated before 


her eyes, a rushing sound, as of swelling waves 
was about her, she fell senscless to the earth. 


“Out of the way!” shouted Gasparde, in a 


rage. “Touch that girl, and you dje.” And 
The action was so sudden that the man 


“Little Rose,” cried Jacques, “I will save 
started back. Gasparde took the moment to 


A man sprang hastily through the bushes. 
you.” 


It was Jacques Leroux. 


It was all she heard 
blow a call upon a silver. whistle, hanging at 


drawing from his belt a brace of pistols, he 
presented them with an oath at Jacques. 





I mean to marry you whether you will 


or net.” 


t 


A suspicion of treachery crossed her mind ; 
she refused to enter. 
She trembied, and turned deadly pale. Gas- 


“ Father P’ she called, but there was no an- 
parde siniled, it was the smile of an incarnate 
fiend. 

“ T mean to take good care of you, my fair 


“ Where is my father?” she asked. 
swer. 


“You must come in if you would see him.” 


most reached it, Gasparde appeared on the 


threshold. 


Rose. 


1% 


his breast. Almost instantly, half-a-dozen 
brigands surrounded him, ready to do his bid- 
ding. Two hours afterwards both Rose and 
Jacques were prisoners in the forest cave of 
the robbers. The former had not fully recov- 
ered her consciousness during the long tramp; 
but now released from the hateful arms of 
Gasparde, she slowly unclosed her reproach- 
ful eyes full upon the villain. 

“ Ha! is that the look you give a bride- 
groom ?” he exclaimed, 

“You will never have me for your bride,” 
she said. 

“You have boasted that before,” Gasparde 
returned, “ but now, even your life is in my 
han: 7 

“ And if I take that life,” she said to her- 
self, “will not the All-mefciful forgive the 
deed? Ican starve myself, or, here is my 
silken scarf.” And she drew the knot more 
tightly about her delicate throat. 

Gasparde brought food, which she would 
not taste; then, telling her she would think 
better of his offers in a day or two, he locked 
her fast in the cell, as Jacques was locked in 
another, and went away through the forest 
with all his gang, on a grand expedition, leav- 
ing a solitary guardsman at the cave. Jacques 
Leroux is seated on a stone bench in one cor- 
ner of his cell, raminating upon the means of 
liberation for himself and Rose. 

After a short time, the guardsman, who was 
called Raimonde, entered to bring the prison- 
er food. His physiognomy was not altogeth- 
er a vicious one; and Jacques read there, at 
& glance, that the robber was brought to his 
present evil course rather by love of money 
than by any inherent delight in crime. Ad- 
' dressing Raimonde, good-humoredly, he invit- 
ed him to partake the refreshments with him; 
and finding, upon conversation, that he had 
not been wrong in his estimate of the man’s 
character, told him there was a little matter 
of business that would be likely to suffer in 
consequence of his imprisonment, and offered 
to reward him liberally if he would take a 
note to a person who would transact the busi- 
ness in his absence. This the man was with- 
out much difficulty persuaded to undertake. 
Jacques then wrote a few lines to Count 
D’ Artois, informing him of the situation of 
himself and Rose; and Raimonde, fast locking 
the prison*cells, departed for the Chateau 
Montauban. As he could not read, there was 
no danger that he would ascertain the con- 
tents of the missive. 

The messenger, as he emerged from the for- 


‘land free to return by himself t& 
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est near to the deserted cottage of the former 
captain of the band, saw a horseman approach- 


ing ata fast gallop. It was Louis; the in- 


mates of the chateau had become aware of 
the absence of Rose, and were flying in all 
directions to obtain tidings of her. One of the 
servants had seen her go out in the morning 
by the garden gate, and was sure she had not 
returned. Raimonde and the count met, eye- 
ing one another keenly. The former raised 
his hand as a signal, at the same time that the 
latter drew rein, feeling that some information 
was to be had of this person. 

“Your name, monsieur ?” 

“ Louis D’ Artois.” 

“ Count ?” 

“Exactly. Speak quickly—what do you 
wish ?” 

“This!” And the man gave to Louis a 
folded paper. 

The latter, having read it intently, erush- 
ed the ejaculation that rose to his lips, dis- 
mounted calmly, saying: 

“'Raimonde, you must conduct me to the 
writer of this.” 

‘The man seemed surprised; he hesitated, 
but the offer of gold so far overcame his scrvu- 
ples, that he agreed, on condition that Louis 
would consent to don the brigand dress and 
be blindfolded the last part of the way. 

“T have gone in search of Bose,” were the 
words which Louis wrote on 8 scrap of paper 
which he fastened to the saddle, then set Ro- 
tity stables 
of the chateau. Brave at any tine, de eeunt 
was impetuous now. He paused not to con- 
sider that there might be a snare for him, but 
followed his guide without a moment's delay. 
They plunged into the forest, then went on and 
on, rapidly, silently, till at length Raimonde 
halted beside the ruins of what had evidently 
once been a chateau. The dilapidated walls 
were covered with mogs and grass, the growth 
of many a silent summer day. All around 
was still forest land, with occasional bright 
openings of green meadows and low hills, 
beautiful with their soft verdure shining in 
the declining sunlight. 

Raimonde bent down, raised with some dif- 
ficulty asquare stone at his feet, and from the 
aperture thus disclosed lifted out a box of 
clothing. Drawing forth several articles of 
dress, he gave them to Louis, who hastily pro- 
ceeded to substitute the same for his own gar- 
mente. When: he was fully equipped, the 
guide regarded him with satisfaction. Should 
they by a possible chance meet any of the 
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horde, he would easily be taken for one of Raimonde said, approaching with the count’s 
their number; and the more, as the errand | handkerchief folded into a bandage. 
upon which he was bent gave to his features The latter bent his head, and the handker- 
an unusual sternness of expression. A rifle chief was securely knotted around it, so as to 
and shot-pouch were given him. The tall, | exclude from his eves every ray of light. The 
pointed hat decked with gay streamers of rib- | two then continued their route, Louis leaning 
bon replaced his own, and arough jacket was | on the arm of his guide, till at last the cave 
slung over his shoulder. Thus transformed, | was reached. Raimonde left:the count’s side 
the young count, in painful meditation and | for a moment, a grating noise was heard, then 
with the fire of impatience in his breast, lean- | the'stranger was conducted along what, from 
ed upon the broken wall, waiting while Rai- | the echoes on every side, seemed to be a sub- 
monde replaced the chest and covered it with | terramean passage floored with stone. They 
the stone. paused again, there was a sound of bolts and 
“ Now for the remnant of the condition,” | bars withdrawn, a door unclosed, through 
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LOUIS ABRBRAYED IN BRIGAND COSTUME. 
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‘thelr fhees as they emerged from the dungeon. 
An exclamation of thanksgiving escaped from 
the lips of Rose and Louis. Night was gath- 
ering over the earth as they took their hurri- 
-ed way through the forest. Raimonde guided 
the party in the direction of the chateau till 
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“The gang are returning!” whispered 
Jacques, in alarm. 

“What shall we do?” returned Louis. 
“ Rose, at least, must be saved.” 

They pressed on silently, but they were 


perceived. 
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HELEN MONTAUBAN PREPABING THE FATAL POTION. 


within fifteen minutes’ walk of the Sake 
when, having received the promised reward, 
he parted their company, taking another 
course. A few moments passed, and they 
were making good progress, when they were 
attracted by the sound of voices, and faintly 
saw the forms of persons through the trees. 


| 


“Hasten. There is a hollow tree just be- 
yond here, where mademoiselle can be con- 
cealed. Yonder—yonder—the third on the 
right,” he whispered, frantically; “hide her, 
or all is lost! Do not delay for one mo- 
ment!” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 66.] 
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THEYSALS OF TRE PICTURE. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
THE SALE OF THE PICTURE. 
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BY HENRY AMES: BLOOD. 








Peter Lehigh had ceme home from the wars, 
Covered all over with seemly scars; 

Three medals of honor which he wore, 

Might have proved his valor, if nothing more; 


And the scars on his face, and the scars on his 


breast, 
Were a better proof than all the rest; 
But the brave old soldier, Peter Lehigh, 
Hed conie home from the wars—alas, to die! 


They laid him gently on his bed— 

“* Mother,” and “ Alive,’’ was all he said; 
And his aged mother bent above 

His dying couch with looks of love 

And loving words; and his little daughter 
Sprinkled his brow with holy water, 
Mingled with tears. He tried to speak, 
But could only weep that he was too weak. 
Just then from his opeh hav ersack, 
That carelessly hung on the great chair-back, 
A buntile of canvass, torn and old, 

Fell down to ‘thé floot—when, lo and. behold ! 
Uarelting itself, it showed the mild 

Face of.the Mother and her Child. 


Mafionna, Madonna! O papa, dear, 
The‘gentle Madonna herself is here yw 

And: the picture with girlish glee; 

Ske held.it aloft for her papa to see. 

Alast alseady his eyes were glazed, 

Yet long on that glorified face he gazed: _ 
Til. Hie own scarred face became. glorified— 
The ne made the sign of the cross, and died. 


And now to Alice and her grandame 

Long tnonths of bitter suffeting came; 

Fer the pretty goat Nan, their only stay, 
Whose milk they lived upon day by day, 

The village béys, dm sport or'malice, 
Had stoned te death—God pity poor AHce! - 
“‘ Be cheerful, dear graniimother, I will pray . 
The blessed Madonna every day, 

Te save you and me, and all the other i 
Good folks and poor folks, dear grandmother.”’ 
Then bravely answered the good old dame, 

‘* By a miracle, child, the Madonna came; 
And although this day is the last of three 
Since we tasted bread, yet trust to me, 

Our Lady will eave us yp 


“QO, yes,” cried Alice, 
“* Who‘knows but some day we may live in a palace, 
With plenty of servants to wait on our door, 
And plenty of money to give to the poor?” 
And Alice sweetly slept that night, 
For she dreamed that thé Lady, clothed in light, 
Three several times from the picture stepped, 
And came to the beflside where she‘slept, 


2 





And said to her, in tendérest tones, 
“ Fear not, God eares for his little ones!” 


Almost as soon as the morning broke, 

Full of her dream, little Alice awoke: 

“Tell me, grandmother, did you see 

The blessed Madonna come to me, 

Three times to my bedside? Perhaps Carma: 
But cettainly, grandmother, so {t seemed.” © 


a Verily, child, such things have been; 

And Father Angelo says we sin, 

If we doubt them—but ah, do you not remember 
This is the twenty-sixth of December— 

The auction day—and they will setl 

The very Madonna we love so well? 

And yet, my child, it is my belief, 


| That joy will come out of all our grief.* 


“Tt must, dear grandmother, it must be, 
For 80 the Madonna said to me.’ 


“ Hang out the red flag, ring the auctien-bell! 

It is only a widow's goods te selt. 

Ring, ring, let the great belt swing ! 

These are not the goods of a king; 

But only a widow’s, that is all; 

And an orphan’s, but she is beth young and small; 
The one is too young, and the other too old, 

To earn a living—tet that be told.: 

Heigho, heigho, let the great bell ring! 

An auction sule is a merry thing. 

Heigho, heighe, here they come in a crowd! 
There is nothing at auctiors like ringing loud. 

And there the two Frenchmen, whom Billy Roach 
Brought down to-day in the Shirley coach; 

They must buy something before the coach passes: 
The French like music and opera-glasses ; 


| But here is a picture—that will do.” 
| And the auctioneer held i up to view 


The Madonna—when, marvellous thing to tell, 
The ‘boisterous crowd, as if by a spell, 

On a sudden became ag ealm and still 

As the sea, when the wind hath had its will; 
And to Aliee indeed the Lady seemed | 
All covered with light, as when she dreamed; 
While chained to'the spot ‘by clear surprise, 
The Frenchmen looked on with ravished eyes.~ 
“Mon Dieu!" quoth one, “ it is the Mother.” 
“It is a Murillo!” cried the other, 

‘And I will give ten thousand francs.’ | 
‘‘ And I twenty thousand, and ask no thanks; 
For a tine Murillo two centuries old, 

Is worth far more than its weight in gold. 
“And I, thirty thousand,” the other cried. 

“ And I, forty thousand, by him that die@ f 
“And I, fifty thousand.” 


Then all became still, 
As the sea, when the wind hath had its will: 
“The Madotina is yours, then,” said the other, 
And may you be happy with such a mother! ' 
But if half my fortune were here to-day, 
I would gtve it all ere you said me, ‘Nay.’” 
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thelr faces as they emerged from the dungeon. 
An exclamation of thanksgiving escaped from 
the lips of Rose and Louis. Night was gath- 
ering over the earth as they took their hurri- 
ed way through the forest. Raimonde guided 
‘the party in the direction of the chateau till 
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“The gang are returning!” whispered 
Jacques, in alarm. 

“What shall we do?” returned Louis 
““ Rose, at least, must be saved.” 

They pressed on silently, but they were 


perceived. 
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HELEN MONTAUBAN PBEPARING THE FATAL POTION. 


within fifteen minutes’ walk of the road, 
when, having received the promised reward, 
he parted their company, taking another 
course. A few moments passed, and they 
were making good progress, when they were 
attracted by the sound of voices, and faintly 
saw the forms of persons through the trees. 


“Hasten. There is a hollow tree just be 
yond here, where mademoiselle can be con- 
cealed. Yonder—yonder—the third on the 
right,” he whispered, frantically; “bide ber, 
or all is lost! Do not delay for one m0- 
ment !”? 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 65.] 


THE BALE OF THE: PICTURE. 


[ORIGINAL] 
THE SALE OF THE PIOTURBE. 
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Peter Lebigh had come home from the wars, 

Covered all over with seemly scars; 

Three medals of honor which he wore, 

Might have proved his valor, if nothing more; 

And the scars on his face, and the scars on his 
breast, 

Were a better proof than all the rest; 

But the brave old soldier, Peter Lebigh, 

Had conie home from the wars—alas, to die! 


a laid him gently on his bed— 
‘Mother,’ and “‘ Alice,”’ was all he said; 

And his aged mother bent above 

His dying couch with looks of love 

And loving words; and his little daughter 

Sprinkled his brow with holy water, 

Mingled with tears. He tried to speak, — 

But could only weep that he was too weak. 

Just then from hia open haversack, 

That-carelessly hang on the great chairback, 

A buniile of canvass, torn and old, 

Fell down to'thé floot—vhen; lo and. behold! - 

Uarotiing itself, it showed the mild 

Face of.the Mother and her Child. 


“ Wgfonna, Madonna! O papa, deur, 
The‘gentle Madonna herself is here!” 
And fifting the picture with girlish glee, 
She held it aloft for her papa to see. 
Alsat already his eyes wero glazed, 
Yet long on that glorified face he gazed: 
Till Nis own scarred face became. glorified—_ 
Aloe Remade tie mee ch tbe cross, end died. 


And now to Alice and her grandame 
Long inonths of bitter suffeting came; 
For the pretty goat Nan, their only stay, 

milk they lived upon day by day, 
The village béys, in sport or:malice, 
Had stoned te death—God pity poor Alice! ° 
“* Be cheerful, dear grandmether, I will pray 
The blessed Madonna every day, 
Teo save you and me, and all the other bt 
Good folks and poor folks, dear grandmother.” 
Then bravely answered the good old dame, 
“ By a miracle, child, the Madonna came; 
And although this day is the last of three | 
Since we tasted bread, yet trust to me, 
Our Lady will save us!’ 


‘*Q, yes,” cried Alice, 
“* Whoknows but some day we may live in a palace, 
With plenty of servants to wait on our door, 
And plenty of money to give to the poor ?’’ 
And Alice sweetly slept that night, | 
For she dreamed that the Lady, clothed in light, 
Three several timés from the picture stepped, 
And caine te the bediside:where she-slept, 
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And said to her, in tendérest tones, 
“* Fear not,.God cares for his little ones!"’ 


Almost as soon as the morning broke, 

Full of her dream, little Alice awoke: 

“Tell me, grandmother, did you see 

The blessed Madonna come to me, 

Three times to my bedside? Perhaps I dreamed, 
But ceftainly, grandmother, so it seemed.” ©’ 


“ Verily, child, such things have been; 

And Father Angelo says we sin, 

If we doubt them—but ah, do you not remember. 
This is the twenty-sixth of December— 

The auction day—and they will setl 


| The very Madonna we love so well? 


And yet, my child, it is my belief, 
That joy will come out of all our grief.” 


“It must, dear grandmother, it must be, 
For so the Madonna said to me."* 


“ Hang out the red flag, ring the auction-belt! 

It is only a widow's goods to sell 

Ring, ring, let the great bell swing! 

These are not the goods ef a king; 

But only a widow’s, that is all; 

And an orphan’s, but she is beth young and small; 
The one is too young, and the other too old, 

To earn a living—let that be told. 

Heigho, heigho, let the great bell ring! 

An auction sule is a merry thing. 

Heighe, heighe, here they come in a crowd! 
There is nothing ét auctions like ringing loud. 
And there the two Frenchmen, whom er Roach 
Brought dpwn to-day in the Shirley coach; 

They must buy something before the coach + pasees : 
The French like music and opera-glasses ; 

But here is a picture—thai will do.” 


| And thé auctioneer held i up to view 


The Madonna—when, marvellous thing to tell, 
The boisterous crowd, as if by a spell, 
On a sudden became as calm and stilt 


| As the sea, when the wind hath had its will; 


And to Allee indeed the Lady seemed — 
All covereil with light, as when she dreamed; 
While chained to'the spot ‘by elear surprise, 
The Frenchmen looked on with ravished eyes. 
“Mon Dieu!” quoth one, “ it is the Mother.” 
“Jt is a Murillo!” cried the other, 

‘And I will give ten thousand francs.” 
“And I twenty thousand, and ask no thanks; 
For a fine Murillo two centuries old, 

Is worth far more than its weight in gold. - 
“And I, thirty thousand,” the other cried. 

“ And I, forty thousand, by him that died f” 
“And I, fifty thousand,” 


‘Then all became still, 
As the sea, when the wind hath had its will: 
“The Madotiha is yours, then,” said the other, 
And may you be happy with such a mother! — 
But if half my fortune were here to-day, 
I would gfve it all ere you said me, ‘Nay.’” 
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Into the house little Alice flew; 

“ Grandmother, grandmother, it is true— 
Our Lady has saved us, but we shal] never 
See the Madonna again forever !"’ 
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A POWDER-MILL ROMANCE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Srx years ago, I was foreman in the Guil- 
ford Powder Works. It was a dangerous sit- 
uation, and not altogether so pleasant as it 
might have been. But the salary was larger 
than I could obtain from any other business, 
just then; and this, to a man with an invalid 
mother and a little sister to support, was no 
mean object. Besides, I hoped at no very dis- 
tant day to have a home of my own, presided 
over by the girl of my choice, beautiful Marion 
Ware. This dream of happiness in the future 
made me better content with my life; I was 
willing to work for a competence that she 
would share with me. 

Marion and I had been playmates together. 
I could hardly recollect the time when I had 
not loved her; and when I went away to col- 
lege (my family circumstances were better 
then, than at the period of which I am writ- 
ing) we were engaged. 

I returned to find her the belle of Hazel- 
wood; but she was still true to me, and though 
it gave me a pang to see her careless flirting 
with other young men, I excused it, and 
thought I¢ would be all right when she was 
my wife. She was young and gay, and Ha- 
zelwood was a dull place, I said, it would be 
downright selfishness in me to grudge her the 
little amusement she obtained from the ad- 
miration of the country beaux. So long as 
she loved only me, what need I care who she 
smiled upon ? 

We were to be married in November, and as 
the time drew near, an intense desire seized 
me to escape from the monotonous, danger- 
ous existence I led in the mills. When I was 
married, I should leave them, forever, but 
somehow I could not wait for that time to 
arrive. I wanted a little freedom, al] to my- 
eelf. A few weeks would make no difference 
to my employers, I thought, and so when [ 
gave my notice to leave, I gave it for the 
fourteenth of September, instead of Novem- 
ber, as I had at first intended. 

My employers were very sorry to part with 
me; they offered to raise my salary from eight 
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hundred to a thousand doltars, if I would re- 
main; but I had decided, and was not to be 
turned from my decision. 

The last day of my stay in the mills passed 
quietly enough; and at night I left the dark 
buildings behind me with a thrill of relief. I 
had not been so light-hearted’since I was a 
boy. My bondage was over; henceforth, I 
could breathe, without the fear that the next 
moment I should be blown above the clouds. 

I cast off the mill suit of clothing with a 
sensation akin to that a prisoner must exper- 
jence when he breaks the shackles of slavery. 
Once more I was a free man. 

That was a very happy evening. Marion 
had been spending the afternoon with my 
mother, and I walked home with her. The 
moon was at its full— the west still flushing 
with the kiss of sunset —a few light, fleecy 
clouds sailed through the deep above—and we 
were lovers! We lingered along the way; I 
was in no hurry to break the spell of that 
sweet evening, and that sweeter presence, and 
it was near midnight when I came home. 
Soon after I retired I fell asleep; but my rest 
wastroubled. Isuppose I must have dreamed, 
but it seemed a vivid yeality to me, then. 

I was standing in the thick forest which 
surrounded the Works, at the very point 
where the path to the village diverged, and 
led over the hill and through the fell, to the 
mills. It was a wild, dreary path, for it was 
necessary that the mills should be as far re- 
moved from any human habitation as possible, 
and there was no more fitting spot than the 
“Valley of Despair,” for miles around A 
sullen stream flowing through it supplied the 
water power which moved the machinery, 
and in the forest beyond were numberless 
blackened heaps being converted into char- 
coal. I saw all this plainly in my dream; 
even the great gray rock by the spring, at the 
place where the paths diverged, where I had 
so often stopped to drink from the worn out 
dipper, was right before me. 

There was a struggle in my mind; I 
thought that I could not decide which path 
to take—the one to the distant village, or the 
old accustomed one tothe mills. While I was 
still hesitating, I heard a voice, clear, strong 
and solemn, that seemed to come ffom the 
ends of the earth, and it said: 

“Go to the mills! Your work is not yet 
done !” 

I awoke. The moon was shining coldly in 
at the window; the great arms of the elms in 
the yard moved to and fro in the night wind, 
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and a lonely cricket ch irped in the wainscot 
I lay down again, thinking but little of my 
dream, save to rejoice that it was only a 
dream, and shortly afterward I fell asleep. 
Again was that vision repeated, with singular 
minuteness, circumstance for circumstance, 
and again I awoke. 

I thought it extremely remarkable that I 
should dream twice on the same matter, but 
explained it to myself that it was because I 
had been thinking so much of my departure 
from the mills. It was a coincidence, noth- 
ing more, I said, and turning over, I soon lost 
my consciousness. 

For the third time that haunting dream 
visited me, and this repetition was almost 
frightfully vivid. Everything about it bore so 
strongly the semblance of reality, that I 
started up covered with a cold sweat from 
head to foot; and in the room still lingered, 
as it were, the hollow echoes of that phantom 
voice ! 

The moon had gone down; the dawn was 
breaking up the east cold and gray. 

I am not superstitious; but 1 will confess 
that an involuntary shudder went over me, as 
I recalled what had passed. I tried to shake 
off the spell upon my spirit, but in vain. It 
was as if I walked in another world, lost to 
all humanity, forever. The memory and 
thought of every earthly thing was swallowed 
up in the recollection of that fearful voice. 

I rose, and dressing myself, went down to 
work in the garden. This had always been a 
favorite employment of mine, but on this oc- 
casion it failed to restore my mind to its 
wonted tone. I was restless and uneasy, la- 
boring under the pressure of a consciousness 
of soine duty unfulfilled. 

At last, I put down my hoe, and went into 
the house. I dressed myself in my mill 
clothes, and sought the sitting-room where my 
mother was. She louked up in surprise, as I 
said : | 

“ Mother, I am going to the mills.” 

“Indeed! [I had hoped you were done go- 
ing there, Arthur. Yesterday was the four- 
teenth, was it not ?” 

“ Yes; but I feel obliged to go to-day. My 
work there is not yet done. It will be finished 
soon, [ think.” I kissed her and went out. 

The gloomy path through the wood seemed 
gloomier and darker than ever. I hastened 
on, and came to the point of divergence. In- 
voluntarily I stopped, and to my fevered im- 
agination, the prophetic voice seemed throb- 
bing in the air, urging me forward. 


At the door of the grinding mill, I met Mr. 
Morton, the senior proprietor. He grasped 
my hand eagerly. 

“ Ah, Ashley, glad to see you! What is 
this that I hear about your leaving us? Lin- 
coln was speaking of it, last night. Why, we 
couldn’t part with you at all.” 

“T did give notice to leave last night, and 
intended yesterday for my last day in the 
miils; but circumstances have decided me to 
remain some little time longer. A month, 
perhaps.” 

“Right. Only you must set no time. 
We'll make your salary satisfactory, if that 
has anything to do with it. Say twelve hun- 
dred a year, if you will stay. We are willing 
to pay you something for the risk you run.” | 

“ Thank you, I will think of it,” I said, and 
went in to my duties as usual. 

Everything went quietly on in its accus- 
tomed routine. The great machinery toiled 
on as ceaselessly, the men in their felt slippers 
went about as noiselessly, as ever; I began to 
smile to myself at the absurdity of my last 
night’s vision. I had eaten too much supper, 
and stayed out too long whispering soft noth- 
ings to Marion, I said to myself. 

Well, another month in the mills would pass 
away in time; I could endure it, as I had the 
many which had preceded it. It was not an 
eternity. 

Toward night, a party of visitors arrived. 
Such things were quite frequent. Hazelwood 
was a somewhat celebrated summer resort for 
the city people, and a sojourn there was not 
deemed complete without a visit to the Pow- 
der Mills. 

There had been considerable talk of putting 
a period to the admittance of visitors, on ac- 
count of the danger they incurred, and the 
trouble they gave us to put them in a suitable 
trim to enter the operating rooms; but it had 
not yet been decided upon, and we still suf- 
fered from the infliction. 

I went out to meet this party, and assist 
them in changing their shoes and garments 
that might have buttons of any metallic sub- 
stance ; for it was one of the cardinal regula- 
tions that no person should be allowed in the 
interior mills, who had a particle of metal 
about him, or nails in his shoes, from the fear 
of combustion by friction. . 

Our visitors were two gentlemen and three 
ladies. The two elder ladies I did not notice 
particularly; but the younger one attracted 
me in spite of myself. Why, I did not know. 
She was not really beautiful—my Marion we = 
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much more brilliant — but there was some- 
thing about her better than beauty. 

Her complexion was clear, with a tinge of 
rose color in her cheeks and lips. Her eyes 
were very dark, expression hazel, her features 
pleasant, though not strictly regular, and her 
hair—brown in the shade, golden im the sun— 
was put back in a mass of rippling wealth to 
fall from her hat in heavy curls. She was 
dressed in blue, some soft, lustreless material 
that fell around her with a matchlessly in- 
describable charm. 

She did not wish to enter the mills; but the 
others called her a little coward, and dared 
her on. She was not afraid, I knew; but she 
disliked to give us trouble, therefore we were 
all the readier to put ourselves to inconveni- 
ence on her account. J have always noticed 
that those women who exact the least, receive 
the most. | 

The gay company, laughing, joking, banter- 
ing each other in regard to their fears, followed 
me in. The lady in blue walked quietly by 
my side, saying little, and barely replying to 
the lively sallies of her companions. Perhaps 
she thought their mirth ill-timed; I do not 
know. | 

We had been the rounds, and had returned 
to the reception room, next to the drying 
room, at one end of the main building. This 
apartment overhung the pond from whence 
came our supply of water, the basin of which 
was formed by a wild, dark gorge in the hol- 
low of two wooded hills. There was a large 
swinging door opening from this room directly 
out over the pond, for the convenience of 
casting out rubbish, and this door I threw 
open for the visitors to obtain a view of the 
prospect beyond. They soon tired of this, all 
but the lady in blue. She still stood looking 
out over the dreary scene lighted by the de- 
parting rays of a lurid sun. 

Suddenly I heard a low, ominous hiss from 
the adjoining apartment—a sound which 
heard once is always remembered—my blood 
turned to ice in my veins. I recognized my 
fate! In another second’s time we should be 
in eternity ! 

I snatched the woman, by my side, in my 
arms, and plunged through the gaping door- 
way. Simultaneously, a deafening roar burst 
above my head—a crash as if the globe were 
rent—ten thousand cannons were discharged 
in my ears—the blood flowed from my eyes 
and nose—the air was black with missiles 
which reached the water only a little later 
than we did! Down, down, we went, it 
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seemed, to an interminable depth; but that 
fearful plunge saved us! 

When we came up, everything was still; a 
deathly silence had fallen upon all nature. 
The place reeked with a suffocating smoke, 
rolling up from the ruins, dumb as the vapor 
of death. 

I swam to the shore with my companion, 
and supported her up the bank. She was not 
unconscious; but her dress was drenched in 
blood. I lifted my arm to seek the wound, 
and saw that the crimson tide flowed not 
from her veins, but from the mutilated stump 
where once belonged my own right hand! It 
had been blown from my body ! 

Later, I experienced a strange, stinging op- 
pression in the back of my head, and found, 
on examination, that it was fearfully gashed. 
The very bones grated beneath the pressure of 
my fingers. 

I went home like one in a waking dream. 
I remember very little of it, except that the 
lady in blue was with me, that she talked 
soothingly to me in a sweet voice, and that, 
afterward, when I suffered untold agony from 
some sharp instrument, she stood by me with 
words of gentlest rest and peace; then, all 
was a blank. 





There was a little snow on the hills that I 
could see from my window, when I awoke to 
consciousness. My mother was by my bed- 
side—pale, and thin, and careworn. I spoke 
out my first thought: 

“Where is Marion ?” 

She tried to put me off with an evasive 
answer, but I would know the whole truth. 
She told it to me with great reluctance. 
Marion had not been to see me since the day 
of the atcident, and then, at sight of me she 
had uttered ‘a shriek of horror, and fled from 
the room. 

“ But has she sent no message ?” I asked. 

“There is a note for you, but you must not 
read it until you are better. You have been 
eight weeks delirious, and excitement, now, 
may be fatal.” 

“ Give me the letter,” I said, with all my 
stern self-will in my voice. “If not, I will get 
up and seek it myself.” 

She brought it to me, the delicate, rose per 
fumed thing, no more heartless than she who 
dictated it. It was elegantly written, ele 
gantly worded; elegantly got up, altogether. 

Miss Ware sympathized with me. deeply— 
hoped and trusted I should be restored to 
health—and ended.-with relieving me from mY 
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engagement. Of course, I ‘would not think 
of marrying any one now! She was so sorry, 
it was such a disappointment; but the ways 
of Providence were inscrutable. She prayed 
that I might be granted resignation, and 
closed with assuring me that she was my most 
sincere and attached friend. 

I crushed the scroll in my hand—I would 
have ground it to powder, and annihilated its 
very dust from the face of the earth, if I could. 
I did not mean to curse Marion Ware, but I 
am not sure but I did. It would not be 
strange. 

Days of weakness succeeded, and in their 
weary hours, I Jearned submission. Nay, I 
learned even more—to thank God that, even 
with the loss of my strong right hand, I had 
been saved from wedding my life to one des- 
titute of all that makes woman akin to the 
angels. 

Every day there was a fresh bouquet of hot- 
house flowers on the little stand by my bed- 
side. After awhile I began to feel curious 
about them. I asked my mother, one morn- 
ing, where they came from. | 

“ Miss Howard sent them,” she said. 

“ Miss Howard? - Einow no such person ?” 

“The young lady who was saved from the 
explosion with you. She is Miss Constance 
Howard, of Boston, and to her you owe an 
everlasting debt of gratitude, Arthur. I 
often think she saved your life, for when you 
raved in delirium, and would have torn off the 
bandages where the surgeon had trepanned 
your wound, she, alone, had the power to 
quiet you. Why, when you were the worst, 
she stood over you three days and nights, with- 
out sleeping, never complaining, never getting 
out of patience with your moods, She is an 
angel id 

I thought so, myself. I knew, then, the 
meaning of the fair visions that had haunted 
my delirious brain during those days of an- 
guished suffering. I knew whose aoft voice 
had come to me, sometimes, like barp notes; 
whose gentle hand had soothed away the pain 
from my brow, and pressed down my eyelids 
with sweetest sleep. 

“ Where is she now ?” I asked. 

“ At the Bellevue House. She was spend- 
ing the summer there with some distant con- 
nexions of the family at the time of the acci- 
dent. They all perished in that dreadful 
explosion, and she has remained here waiting 
the arrival of Colonel Howard, her father, who 
has been some time absent in Australia. He 
is daily expected, now, and will take his 
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daughter to thelr home in Boston. He is a 
man of wealth and influence, and she is his 
only child.” 

Miss Howard called to inquire after my 
health several times during the next three 
weeks. How beautiful she was to me now! 
I wondered that I did not recognize the purity 
and grace of her face at the very first! [ 
wondered how I could think Marion Ware’s 
countenance fairer than hers! 

And Marion Ware was Marion Ware no 
longer; she was married to a gentleman who. 
had long sought her favor—a gay, wealthy 
young fellow, not troubled with a superabun- 


dance of heart. So much the better for him, 


I said, when I heard of it. 

The first day that Constance came, after I 
was rational, I tried to thank her for her kind- 
ness to me; but I had changed from a man to 
a child, and when I would have spoken, I 
wept instead. She checked me gently; she 
owed her life to my presence of mind, she said, 
and she had not even thought of thanking me. 
We would put thanks entirely out of our 
thoughts, she said, smiling down upon me, and 
only be grateful in our hearts. a 

By the last of December, I was able to sit 
up most of the time, and go out some. One 
clear, starlit evening, my mother left me alone 
for the first time since my illness; she and my 
little sister went to a Sabbath school concert 
at the village. 

I brightened the fire on the hearth, drew up 
& great arm-chair, and sat down to a quiet 
hour of dreaming. The music of sleigh bells 
at the door aroused me. The sound ceased 
for a moment, then passed down the road, the 
door opened softly, and Constance Howard 
came in. Blushing and hesitating at seeing 
me alone, wrapped in her rich furs and crim- 
son hood, she paused on the threshold. I rose 
up to meet her. 

“Come in, Miss Howard; I am glad to wel- 


come you.” 


“ Where is your mother ?” 

“Gone to the village with Etta. Let me 
take off your wraps, will you ?” 

I drew up a chair for her, and took her out- 
side garments. She was hardly at her ease. 

“Indeed, I ought not to stay, Mr. Ashley, 
now that your mother is out. Papa was go- 
ing to the Ridge, and will be back at eee 
and was to take me home then.” 

“You are not afraid of me, Miss Howard ? 
I am not an ogre, if I have but one hand. I 
think you will stay. I should have been very 
lonesome.” 
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She laughed musically, and sat down with 
me before the fire. I talked incessantly, just 
as people will whose hearts are too full to 
trust themselves to silence. 

I thought she seemed a little sad, but per- 
haps it was a mere fancy. The clock struck 
eight, and simultaneously the jingling of dis- 
tant bells smote the frosty air. Constance 
arose to put on her shawl. 

“T called to say good-by, Mr. Ashley,” said 
she, in a subdued voice. “I am going away 
to-morrow. Iam very sorry notto have seen 
Mrs. Ashley; you will give my adieux to her, 
and to Etta?” 

“Yes, You go to Boston, do you not?” 

“For a few weeks only. We sail for Eu- 
rope the first of February. Papa has business 
there which will detain him some years, and 
he wishes to take me with him.” 

I thought she grew very pale as she spoke, 
but it might have been the vivid scarlet of her 
hood making her white by contrast. I crushed 
back the deep groan that rose to my lips, to 
say, pleasantly: 

“ Bon voyage—may Heaven prosper you !” 

I gave her my one hand; she laid hers, cold 
and trembling, within it, and our eyes met. 
There were tears on her cheeks, they dropped 
down, and fell on our clasped hands. A wild, 
beautiful hope sprang up in my heart, and yet 
not hardly a hope, more of a revelation. 

“O, Constance! have I just found life’s 
sweetness to lose it forever? Would to 
Heaven that I were well and strong once 
more !” 

“ And what then ?” she sald, softly, her face 
hidden from my view beneath the folds of 
crimson worsted. 

The next moment I held her in my arms. 

“Constance, shall it be—can it be? Re- 
member I am but a mutilated wreck of a 
man; but my heart is strong and true, and 
tender.” 

“TI remember everything,” she said, “and 
1 should be unworthy of a love like yours did 
l eare the less for you because of this sad 
misfortune. For your sake, I would wish it 
had never come upon you; for my own, I have 
not a single regret.” 

The sleigh, whose bells we had heard, had 
long ago passed by—it was not her father— 
and we sat down together for the most nearly 
perfect happiness I had ever known. 

Colonel Howard came in, at last, to find his 
daughter encircled by my arm—her blushes, 
and my presumption, making the condition of 
things very evident toa man of sense. We 
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went to him together. 
him: 

“Papa,” she said, “this is Mr. Ashley, who 
saved me when the powder mills blew up. I 
love him, and he loves me; will you give us 
your blessing ?” 

The good man looked amazed, but re- 
covered himself to grasp me warmly by the 
hand. 

‘“‘T am happy to meet you, Mr. Ashley,” he 
said, cordially. “ I suppose I owe my daugh- 
ter to you; but, really, I had no idea of giving 
her up to you in this unceremonious fashion. 
However, if you love her, and she loves you 
—and you are the honest, upright young man 
that people say you are—take her, and may 
God deal with you as you deal with her.” , 

I was only too happy to take him at his 
word, and a few weeks later, Constance 
Howard became my wife. 

The Guilford Powder Works were never re- 
built, but I purchased their site, and on their 
ruins I have erected a fantastic tower to mark 
the spot where I first met her who has made 
my life beautiful. 


————-¢-4 oe" 


THE BRITISH DETECTIVE FORCE. 
The detective officer knows the thief, not 
only individually, but generally. On a mo- 
ment’s inspection, though he has never seen 
the specimen before, he will at once distin- 
guish him from the decent workmen, and even 
from the half-honest vagabond, as certainly as 
Linneeus could recognize a cryptogamic plant, 
or Cuvier separate the organic remains of ver- 
tebrate and crustaceous animals. After hear- 
ing a cursory description in the “Hue and 
Cry,” of some depredator from Liverpool or 
Glasgow, the accomplished detective will 
mark his man among the thousands of faces in 
a full night in Covent Garden, with such pre- 
cision that he does not hesitate to run the risk 
of apprehending him without a warrant. 
When we remember the serious consequences 
to an officer of thus seizing an innocent per- 
son, the frequency of such captures and the 
rarity of mistakes are a singular testimony to 
the generic character of criminality. The 
person seized is very often not the actual of- 
fender; but he is always a member of the 
great criminal corporatiun, and as such, will 
have so many little secrets from which it is 
desirable to avert attention, that he is glad to 
get out of immediate trouble, and reluctant 
tu raise actions for damages, or to be in any 
shape very clamorous about his) legaf rights. 


Constance spoke to 
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{onsenrar.) 
CHEEE UP. 





BY H. W. P. 





Cheer up, cheer up, although the sky is clouded, 
And on the sombre earth no sunbeams fall; 

Although the winds around are hoarsely howling, 
And for the storm and tempest rudely call: 

On the blue heavens beyond the sunbeams play, 

And they shall scatter soon those clouds away. 


Cheer up, cheer up!—what though the shadows 
deepen, 
And night shuts up the golden gates of day ?— 
Though all that’s lovely into darkness fadeth, 
And the glad sunlight all hath passed away ? 
A few hours more the darkness will be gone, 
And you and nature gladly greet the dawn. 


Cheer up, cheer up!—what though the frosts of 
winter 
Have robed the verdant earth in sombre brown? 
‘Fhough tempests blow their war-notes madly raging, 
And bring the storm in all its wildness down? 
Spring soon shall come, and hope with blossoms 
twine, 
And winter o’er, all nature seem divine. 
Cheer up, cheer up—if thine eye can discover 
No flowery spot along the path of life, 
And if desponding thoughts and bitter feelings 
Pent up within thy bosom are at strife, 
Cheer up—for thee a brighter day shall dawn, 
And from the darkness spring a sunny morn. . 
Cheer ap, cheer up !—if thou art poor and lonely, 
One whom the proud and careless all pass by; 
If thou art old, and weak, and wanting friendship, 
Hast seen thy fondest hopes wilt down and die, 
Cheer up, for where thy thorny path shall cease, 
Thou'lt find eternal joy, eternal peace. 
——— Ee 
[ORIGINAL. ] 


CURED OF FLIRTATION: 
—OR,— 
THE BOAT SAIL AT MIDNIGHT. 


A SEA SIDE SKETCH. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





“MARRIED! Anastasia Moore married! 
Wonders will never cease. Pray, who is the 
victim of her arts ?” 

““Hush! why do you speak of her in that 
way?” 

“ Because she is a born flirt. I would not 
have ber reputation in that respect, for a 
kingdom.” 
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“Well, I did not know of it before. You 
asked me whom ahe has married. Why, that 
solemn, pompous Mr. De Lisle, a widower, 
with two children. He is very rich, and she 
will be able to make a grand appearance, and 
perhape she may subdue her coquetry, though 
it will be as hard as for the Ethiopian to 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots.” 

“Shall you call on her ?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“‘Because you speak so disparagingly of 
her.” 

“Pooh! that is in the general way. She has 
never flirted with my brother or lover.” 

This conversation took place a few days 
after a grand wedding in Fifth Avenue. The 
bridegroom was a Wall Street merchant prince 
—the bride, as the young lady had said, in 
addition to her coquetry, was poor, but very 
genteel. The match was brought about by 
the bride’s mother, who was anxious that her 
daughter should marry well, that she herself 
might revive her ancient glory at the fane of 
wealth; for Mrs. Moore had been wealthy, 
and Anastasia had once moved in high circles. 
Indeed, she had never wholly left them. Her 
high spirits and animation had made her quite 
popular, and perhaps no one would have been 
more missed from society than she. She was 
now in a safe anchorage, her friends thought, 
and one from which she could not be dislodg- 
ed; for the firm of Aborn and De Lisle had 
withstood all the shocks and panics which 
had earried down many a proud house. Mr. 
De Lisle was a quiet, dignified, somewhat re- 
served man, with whom no one felt exactly at 
ease, and it was thought perfectly wonderful, 
and only upon the old proverb of “contrasts 
attracting each other,” that a gay girl like 
Anastasia. Moore should have won the prize 
for which so many would have contended if 
they had dared. 

Meantime, the object of all this discussion, 
the fortunate bride, glided into her new hab- 
itation with singular facility, and established 
herself in due order to see company. She 
gave a succession of pleasant parties, at which 
Mr. De Lisle was quite the hospitable and ur- 
bane host, instead of the pompous and solemn 
being that Georgina Albro had described him. 
She, too, was there, and also her friend Lucia 
Weston, to whom she had given that 
description. 

“Is not this delightful?” she exclaimed, as 
she met Miss Weston at the supper table. 

“Which?” asked her friend. “The cham- 
pagne, the oysters, or the bride cake ?” - 
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“ Pehaw,. Lucia!” was the provoked answer. 
“You kuow that I do net mean any of them. 
Of course I mean the bride and her husband, 
and the company.” 

“Yes, but you forget what you said sicat 
the two first, only three weeks ago.” 

“About her flirting? No, I have not; but 
then, now that she is married, it is not worth 
while to renew old stories.” 

Miss Weston ‘Smiled, and said: 

“Wasn't she married when you told me? 
What are you looking at, Georgina ?” 

“Why, as sure as I am living, that fresh ar- 
rival, for whom Mr. De Lisle is trying so hard 
to make room, is George Marien. Yes, I 
know him well. Now we shall see what we 
shall sec.” And Georgina Albro laughed a 
very dixagreeable laugh indeed. 

“What shall we see ?” asked Lucia. 
pray, who is George Marion ?” 

“An old flame of Anastasia’s, and one whom 
I really think she cared more for than any 
other. Poor Mr. De Lisle, I pity him!” 

“Why should you? It seems he has won 
the prize whieh Mr. Marion only tried for. I 
think your pity misplaced.” 

“ Just like you, for a dear, old, stupid soul, 
who can never see anything. Why, George 
Marion wont be in town a week, before he 
will have a new flirtation with Anastasia, and 
then good-by to all eomfort in this house!” 

“QO, don’t say such dreadful things of,one 
‘whom you visit,” exclaimed her friend, “ or 
else leave off visiting her at once. It seems 
wicked and treacherous to talk thus of one 
who has always, as far as we know, conduct- 
ed herself with perfect propriety. J, at least, 
should not be here, if I did not think so.” 

Nor would she; for Lucia Weston was vir- 
tue embodied; yet it was plain that Georgina 
Albro knew their hostess better than she, for 
it was not more than a week before George 
Marion was almost a fixture in Mr. De Lisle’s 
house. 

Anastasia had represented him to her hus- 
band as a distant relative, much beloved by 
her family, and particularly endeared to her, 
by his cordial and generous conduct towards 
her and her mother, when they were very poor. 
It touched a cherd in Mr. De Lisle’s noble 
and manly heart, and thereupon he was cor- 
dially invited to take up his abode in the lord- 
ly mansion in Fifth Avenue, & suit of rooms 
being thenceforth kept apart for his exclusive 
use. It was true that Mr. De Lisle wondered 
very much at the cool reeeption which the 
young man met from Mrs. Moore. It seemed 
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quite ungrateful in her after the stretch of 
generosity that Anastasia hgd:been expatiat- 
ing on. He thought no more about it, how- 
ever, for Mrs. Moore left his house the next 
day, to take up her abode in a boarding-house. 
He asked his wife if her mother would like to 
remain with them, and she had coolly answer- 
ed that it would not suit her at all; that she 
preferred living by herself. So his polite and 
really generous intentions were frustrated. 

But it seemed that her other relative, Mr. 
Marion, had no such scrupie; and he ate, 
drank, and lodged at De Lisle’s with perfect 
nonchalance, and as if it were really his home. 
It was all true, what Georgina Albro had said, 
although she was inexcusable for her remarks, 
while accepting the hospitality of the lady in 
question. 

Meantime, Mr. De Lisle, who had married 
Miss Moore with the fond anticipation of find- 
ing a mother for his little ones, was very sad- 
ly disappointed. How she fulfilled that sacred 
trust, may be inferred from the fact that she 
rarely saw them, except when the nureery- 
maid, having dressed them for a walk, came 
into the parlor dally, to show them before 
they went out, to the mistress. Usually, Mra 
De Lisle patted little Harry on the head, and 
gave baby Bell a kiss; but when, as was yery 
often the case now, Mr. Marton was with her, 
she dismissed them with only a word or two. 

The servants were not blind. They aw 
what Mr. De Lisle did not see; namely, that 
their new mistress thought more of her visit- 
or than of her husband. To say the least, 
Anastasia was not cured of flirting, even by 
marriage. It was ingrained in her nature. 
Georgina, im wrongly delineating her hus- 
band’s character, had studied hers toa chan. 
And still Mr. De Lisle harbored no thought 
of any wrong in the wife whom, although he 
did nét love with that intense, passtonate love, 
that some persons feel, he yet respected and 
honored. One thing, at least, his eyes were 
opened to discern, before they had been two 
months: married; and that was, that Anasta- 
sia was not a motherly woman. He heard 
and saw enough to convince him of that; but 
he gave her credit for sincerity. She did not 
affect what she did.not feel for the childreo. 
She watched the nursery-maid enough t6 
know that she did not neglect her duty; but 
poor little Harry had no mother’s knee to 
climb when he uttered his little prayer, and 
the baby was never pressed to a mother’s 
heart. Perhaps they did not miss.it; but the 
father did; and he sometimes wished—Ansee 
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tasia would not have been flattered had she 
known what he wished. 

He hoped that after her debut as a bride 
had been duly over, she would settle down 
into more domestic life. He had known wo- 
men do this, and yet be always cheerful and 
happy. His children’s mother had been emi- 
nently regarded for her household virtues; 
his mother was the brightness of her happy 
home. Realizing thus deeply what a woman 
can and ought to be, there was a little pang 
of disappointment at finding his wife so dif 
ferent; but he said to himself that perhaps he 
was unreasonable to expect it from one so 
differently brought up as was Anastasia. He 
tried to console himself with the thought of 
her beauty, her accomplishments, her stylish 
air and manner, which would do him so much 
crefit, and reflect so much honor on his taste 
in selecting a wife. At all events, she was uo 
less domestic than the wives of Prince, and 
Hunter, and Barnard, his Wall Street asso- 
ciates. He tried to smother down the thought 
of Harry and baby Bell being as motherless 
asin his widowed .days; or if it would come 
in spite of him, he made all excuses for his 
wife that his benevolence could suggest. For 
Mr. De Lisle, although he was a proud and 
sensitive man, was neither cold nor hard to 
the nature of others. 

It was a trial, however, to play the host so 
long to Mr. Marion; especially as he had 
fouga out that the relationship was a merely 
nominal one. Besides, some one of those 
good-natured friends which every man pos- 
‘vesses, had hinted that Marion was a lover of 
Miss Moore’s in years past; and Mr. De Lisle 
had said haughtily, “Sir, you mistake. The 
gentleman is my wife’s cousin.” 

“Cousin! . By the Lord, De Lisle, if the fel- 
low told you that, he is a worse man than I 
thought him, mean as my opinion of him was 
already.” Z 

And Mr. De Lisle, while he despised the 
meddier, allowed his words to leave a sore 
spot that was never healed. It had this effect, 
that he politely informed Mr. Marion of the 
approaching absence froin town of himself and 
family for the summer months, and begged 
him to find another residence. 

The fellow was thunder-stricken. Anasta- 
sia going away for the season, and he not to 
accompany her! His next thought was, how- 


ever, that she would probably occupy one of |- 


those charming little villas on the banks of 
the Hudson, and that, as Mr. De Lisl would 
be in the city all day, and perhaps jonly go 
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home once a week, he should still be with her 
almost as constantly as now. He therefore 
put a good face upon the matter, and ‘bluntly 
asked Mr. De Lisle where he should go. 

“We shall travel, sir,” was the cool and 
indefinite reply. | 

“J, tao, shall travel. It would give me 
much pleasure to join your party.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Marion. It is long since 
I gave myself a leisure season, ‘and I prefer 
spending it with my family alone.” This was 
so decisive that even Mr. Marion’s consum- 
mate impudence dare not stand against it. 
He left him and soon after joined Anastasia, 
who had evidently been weeping, and tender- 
ly inquired the cause of her grief. 

By long persuasion he succeeded in draw- 
ing from her that Mr. De Lisle’s manner when 
he told her that she could not give a home to 
her “cousin” any longer, was of that suspi- 
cious and injurious nature, thats It wound- 
ed to the soul. Mr. Marion’s | age, in re- 
turn for this information, was far from compli- 
mentary to her husband. It all ended, how- 
ever, in her promise, wherever she might go, 
she would keep him aware of her locality for 
the time being. This was all he dared extort 
from her now. 

“The time will come, when she will let me 
know when she is alone,” he whispered to 
himself; and the thought was suggested quite 
as much out of anger towards the husband, as 
love to his wife. 

It cannot be chat the vain woman did not 
sometimes think that she was doing wrong; 
but the truth was, she had become so much 
accustomed to Marlon’s flattery and adulation 
that she could not exist without it. Her hus- 
band’s formal respect and polite attentions 
seemed so cold and indifferent, after Marion’s 
impassioned language and never-tiring flattery. 

It was the first of May. Mr. Marion had 
actually departed, :and the De Lisle mansion 
was closed for the season. The front stoop 
and windows were boarded, and everything 
well secured; and two Noah’s Arks and three 
Saratoga trunks attested to the length and 
breadth of Mrs. De Lisle’s .wardrobé&* Mr. 
De Lisle, accustomed only to mere business 
trips, restricted his own luggage to a valise, 
with a boat cloak strapped upon it; while the 
children’s and nurse’s clothing was packed in 
two moderate sized trunks. 

They travelled untii the weather grew hot 
and uncomfortable, and then settled to have 
a temporary home for a few weeks in a charm- 
ing little spet, in one of New England’s pret- 
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tlest seaports, where they took rooms ata 
hotel, the foundations of which were literally 
washed by the sea. 

As Mr. De Lisle conveyed the party—wife, 
children and servante—to their respective 
rooms, the first person he met upon the stairs, 
was Mr. Marion! Forgetting his momentary 
suspicions—forgetting all but the pleasure of 
seeing a familiar face, after a month of really 
wearisome travel, to the man of business, at 


least, he stopped to shake hands and exchange |‘ 


a friendly greeting. Marion was surprised— 
Anastasia still more so. She blushed exces- 
sively, as she murmured out her pleasure at 
seeing “ Cousin George ” again. 

Mr. De Lisle started at the word. It 
brought back a shadow which he had once 
seen beside him. After that, he cduld not 
treat him with the same cordiality, and hav- 
ing nothing else to do, he resolved to watch 
him. He did not want to watch his wife. She 
was all rig, he knew. She had been very 
kind, and even tender to him during their 
travels. She had begun to think him far su- 
perior to most of the men she had seen; even 
to him with whom she had flirted so desper- 
ately. He had won so much upon her that 
she had broken her promise to Marion, and 
had not informed him of their whereabouts. 
Anastasia had a heart after all; only it was 
hedged in by vanity and love of admiration. 

It was a quiet, starlight night—-so late that 
the loungers had all left the beach, except 
that two motionless figures sat upon a rock 
which the coming tide would soon wash. A 
little boat lay almost at their feet. Wrapped 
in long cloaks, they might be cheating them- 
selves with the idea that they were unseen 
and unheard. But at an upper window in the 
seaside hotel, sat two persons who addressed 
each other as Georgina and Lucia, and by the 
bright starlight they had watched them, while 
fragments of their talk had floated up to their 
ears. Soon they saw them enter the boat and 
glide away upon the waves. A splash—a 
shriek was heard by the watchers, and in a 
moment Miss Weston was at the door of Mr. 
De Lisle’s room. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, hurriedly, 
“but there is a boat in danger, near the shore, 
and I think Mrs. De Lisle is there.” 

He had missed her all the evening, but sup- 
posed her with her two friends above stairs. 
He ran down, and was on the beach in an in- 
stant. Two figures, a few feet apart were 
struggling in the water, encumbered with 
heavy cloaks, Mr. De Lisle, unaided, and 
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not even calling for help, threw off his coat 
and plunged in. The slightest figure was far 
thest off, but he passed the first, and brought 
the other safe to land. 

“Anastasia!” he said, “do you love that 
man? Speak quickly, and truly.” 

“Before God, I do not. Believe me, my 
husband, that this night I have told him that 
I hated him.” 

“And yet you went with him?” 

“TJ did, but it was through fear of exposure 
to those who I knew were watching me, that 
I reluctantly consented to a sail of a few mo 
ments only.” 

“TJ will not talk of the past. You have per 
illed your honor and mine, but I forgive you 
on condition that you dismiss George Marion 
from your presence forever. See, he is nest 
the shore. Wait till he comes in safely, gad 
then take your final farewell of him.” 

Mistaking Mr. De Lisle for a stranger, he 
came towards the group, and was surprised 
and confounded at hearing his voice. 

‘Mr, Marion,” said he, with as steady 4 
voice as he could command, “my wife bie 
me say to you, that after this night, she does 
not wish your acquaintance longer. You bare 
shown yourself manifestly unequal to taking 
care of a lady. Should you absent yourself 


from this place to-morrow morning, bo notice 


will be taken of your folly and insolence. If 
not, I shall do myself the pleasure of trying 
my cane about your ears.” 

“Is this your message to me, Mrs. De Lisle?” 

“Jtis, Mr. Marion. You have made m 
feel guilty, when you knew I was innocest 
You have held an old bond over me, that ¥3 
destroyed long ago; and by threatening 
tell my husband that I was once engaged to 
you—once foolishly suffered you to kiss my 
cheek—you kept me In terror and dismay for 
months. Mr. De Lisle loves and trusts me n0¥, 
and I will never again allow you to trouble hi 
peace or my own.” 

They passed quickly from his sight, and he 
never saw them again. The next morning, le 
was missing from the hotel. Well might Ar 
astasia De Lisle tremble, as she looked down 
the precipice from which she had escaped 
She has become a faithful wife, » tender 
mother, and is thoroughly cured of flirting. 

—— ee 

Som £s.—Marriage, remarks Mr. Beer 
wax, omthe day that the honeymoon sets, b 
agate through which a lover passes, lsv- 
ing his penchanted regions, and returos (0 
earth, ; 
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[ortarnaL.] 
YOUNG AND OLD. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





There lives no heart but hath the lot 
To be by sorrow wrung; 

Yet sorrows of the old are not 
Like sorrows of the young. 


All reft by slow-invading frost, 
And not by sudden force, 

The pleasures of the old are lost 
In nature’s quiet course. 


Cast down at last by viewless stroke, 
All hopes and joys depart; 

Or lie like dead leaves ‘neath an oak, 
Around the aged heart. 


Bat ah, to view a frost outspread 
Beneath the summer moon; 
To wake and find*the roses dead, 

Upon a morn of June— 


To feel that, though the summer rain 
And sunshine sweet may come, 

Our flowers will never bloom again, 
Our birds be always dumb— 


Ah, this is sorrow—this endures 
A never-told despair: - 

God judge ’twixt such estate and yours, 
O man of hoary hair! 
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THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 





BY EMMA M. BABSON. 





“ Blue were her eyes as the bloom of flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May.” 


We were three artists, with a dream of 
Rome—Florian Maples, my brother Leon, 
and I. 

Leon and I were born of an Italian mother. 
From her we inherited our slumbrous eyes 
and loose-curling black hair. From her also 
we inherited the slow fire in our blood and 
our luxuriant fancies. From our American 
father we each inherited a will like iron. 

Florian Maples was ourcousin. Thorough- 
ly American, he had a Raphael style of deli- 
cate beauty—soft, light brown rings of hair; 
blue-veined temples; a pale rose-red on the 
cheeks and mobile mouth. Slight and elegant 
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in figure, with hands like a woman; swaying, 
sensitive, enthusiastic, ideal; all spirit—over- 
balanced in body and soul. 

We were dear friends. Though Leon was 
my brother, I held him no nearer than I did 
Florian. Perhaps not so near. Leon had a 
distinct individuality. He could never be 
merged into the life of one who loved him as 
could Florian. I have kissed Florian as if he 
were a woman. Leon—one looked into his 
eyes and could get no nearer the subtle, vague 
something which was himself. Yet he was 
kind, sorry, glad, wrathful like other men. He 
was not noticeably eccentric, yet those who 
knew him best felt that they did not know 
him at all. — 

We lodged together at Cambridge—study- 
ing hard. Our three rooms adjoined. 

One evening, as the light faded, I sat down 
in a fauteuil by the window. <A little while 
after, Florian sauntered in, seated himself on 
the hassock at my feet, and put his arm over 
my knees. 

‘Ts your ‘ Viviane’ done, Florian ?” I asked. 

“ Almost,” he replied, quietly. 

He was painting a scene of the days of chiv- 
alry—Viviane beseeching Merlin to reveal to 
her the secret of his charms and spells. The 
figure of the Lady of the Lake was the prin- 
cipalone. The beautifal, upraised, beseech- 
ing face which my cousin had portrayed, was 
worthy of an older hand. But for a few days 
past he had seemed to lose his interest in his 
picture. I had watched him touching it ab- 
sently, slightly, almost ineffectually—yet his 
face was absorbed, with a glow upon it. Then 
he would fling down his brush and wander in 
to me, or through my room into Leon, who 
worked calmly on a strange face to which he 
gave no name—saying laughingly to Florian 
and me that he was trying an experiment. 
Before Florian came to me that evening, I had 
just been to look at it. It was a young, but 
heavy, coarse, sensual face—a man’s. The 
leaden eyes were upraised—light seemed to 
strike broadly upon the almost sickening bru- 
tality of the features. But there was no 
source of light to be seen. The upper part of 
the canvas was black, and there was no back- | 
ground. | 

“ The picture is not finished,” said Leon. 

I watched him a few moments as he stood, 
a little pale and tired, cleaning his brushes ; 
then went back to my room. Then Florian 
came tome. The sun had set, and the soft, 
pink glow covered his chiselled features. I 
had glanced at him once or twice; his blue 
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eyes had a kind of reserve in them, and I did 
not speak after asking about his picture. The 
twilight gathered purply in the room. 

Suddenly Florian’s sweet, soft voice startled 
me, 

“Do you think I could paint Violet Verne, 
Eugene ?” he said. 

I drew a quick breath. My eyes snatched 
at his face in the darkening. They found on- 
ly a gleam of fairness—no speaking eyes and 
lips, and tell-tgle color. My hand held coldly 
the light fingers that had wandered into mine. 

“Why not?” I said. 

I could not help it that my voice was re- 
pellant. His sensitive-plant nature was touch- 
ed. He only murmured something carelessly, 
changed the subject, told me to see the lights 
of the bridge. I knew that his flower heart 
would not open to me that night, and I was 
vexed. I might have known all, but for my 
words. Yet when his confidence came near, 
I could not filde from the tendrils he put out 
to find my sympathy, the wasping edges of my 
own passion. He always felt them, and. drew 
back. It had been so twicé before. 

Florian took his arm off my knees. I felt 
that he was going to leave me, and put out 
my hand to stay him. 

“ Don’t go,” I said. a 

He prepared to go; but my will was the 
strongest. He sank back. 

“Florian,” I said, “could anything induce 
you to give up the plan of going to Rome, 
next year?” 

He sat silent an instant. Then he said, 
softly, ‘“ Yes.” 

I knew his secret then. Whoever married 
Violet Verne must take upon himself her bur- 
den—the care of her invalided parents. I 
. knew Florian’s secret, and I could have 
crushed him dead for it. 1 sat silent for a 
moment. Then I remembered to affect. sur- 


“ Is it iisaalite 2” 

“Yes, possible. But a great many possible 
things are tmprobable, you know, Eugene,” 
he said, with a weary sigh. 

“] thought Rome was your ruling passion.” 

“Rome? QO, no!’ 

“Tt is Leon’s.” I did not dare say: “And 
mine.” | 

“J know. It was mine. But I think there 
might be something better for me than one = 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Italy would enrich my fancy,” i mur- 
mured, then something which I i not hear 
—“my heart.” 
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I bent over him. His silky head was upon 
the arm on my knees; I could see the pale 
outlines of bis shining eyes In the darkness, 
Just then the moon arose, and I beheld the 
glorified smile of his lips. | 

I sank back again. There was a long 
silence. A flood of white moonlight fell over 
us into the room. I heard Leon softly hum- 
ming a few strains of Fidelio. There was 
also a fuint rattle of carriages in the distant 
streets. But Florian—I do not think that he 
heard aught on earth. He was as still as if 
dead, and his face as white, in the moonlight 
—his face, with that strange glory upon It! 

Leon broke the spell—coming into the room, 
slowly singing in a kind of soft triumph: 


“ Beaatiful city! that I love!” 


He strolled to the window and looked out 

“What are you chatting of?” he said. 

“Nothing now. Florian does not care to 
go to Rome,” I added. « 

Florian aroused. himself. 

“OQ, I did not say so, Eugene. It is only 
possible that I may never go. Did you ever 
think that I came of a short-lived race?” he 
added. 

Had he meant that all the while? 1 look- 
ed at him, searchingly. He spanned his chest 
with his hand, glanced up at me and smiled 

“ Nonsense, Florian!” said Leon. “Don't 
talk of dying till you’ve done something worth 
living for. How do you come on with your 
‘Vivien’ ?” 

“Slowly,” Florian answered. 

“ He had rather paint Violet Verne,” I said 
I felt the thrill that passed through Florian 
No, I had not been mistaken... 

A strange silence fell upon us all. The 
moonlight drifted past the side windows %& it 
rose—left us in shadows—and then fell in at 
the skylight. The silver light struck my eatel, 
and the picture upon it. It was Omain in 
battle with the two pages, for Luned, the 
hand-maiden of the Countess of the Fountain 
The three wrestling figures were very dit 
tinct. My eyes were fixed upon them. I re- 
membered that Omain would have been over” 
come, but for his ally, the lion, who won his 
victory. What would win my ‘yietory ? On- 
ly the lion of my will. 





The next afternoon I missed Florian from 
his room. He had not gone out of the houst, 
for his cap lay on the lounge, and his sack 
hung from its nail. I knew intuitively where 
he myst be. 











THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 


Just then Leon called from his room: 

“ Eugene, are you busy ?” 

6s No. 9 

“¥ wish you’d take my ewer down and alt 
it. There's a good fellow.” _ 

I was very glad to do it. I took the ewer 
and went down, and past the door of the little 
parlor where Violet Verne sat sewing. There 
Florian was strolling restlessly back and forth 
across the carpet. They were talking. As I 
passed, I heard her low, sweet muah Shie 
looked up. 

“ Wont you come in, Mr. Clare add 

“Thank you, no,” I said, leaning against 
the door amoment. “Ihave only come down 
from my sky parlor for some water.” 

“ Give the ewer to Nannie to be filled, and 
come and see my rose.” | 

I did so promptly. She led me to the flower 
stand at the window, where the fragrant tea- 
rose had put forth some exquisite blossoms. 
The soft, fragrant flowers were beautiful, yet a 
suspicion that she had made them an excuse to 
cause me to enter the room possessed me, as 
] saw how she was trembling. 
around at Florian. He was leaving ‘the par- 
lor with a feverish face—his blue eyes burning: 

“ What is the matter with Florian?” I ask- 
ed, wickedly. I knew very well. Her face 
flooded with crimson, as she turned away. 
She sat down ‘if a great, high-backed: easy- 
chair at the window, and I stood by chatting 
with her. 
away. 

Leon, coming down for the water he had 
sent for, found me leaning on Violet Verne’s 
chair, both apparently very merry, while the 
brimming ewer waited in the hall. 

“You're a pretty fellow, Eugene Yr’ he sald, 
sharply. 

“7m sure you will excuse me, Leon, when 
I tell you that I am waiting to persuade Miss 
Verne to take a walk to-night,” I began. 
“She is weary. She has not been out fora 
week; and these moonlight nights are so 
beautiful 1” 

Leon came slowly into the room. 

“TI would like to go, indeed, Mr. Clare, but 
I cannot leave my father,” said Violet. 

“The walk would do you good. I willstay 
with your father,” said Leon, kindly. ° 

“ Now you will go!” I exclaimed. 

“ Thank you both. Yes.” 

An honr later, she put on her shaw! and 
bonnet and went out with me; while Leon 
came down to stay. with her sick father, child- 
ishly whimsieal of constant attendance. The 


I looked 


Moment after moment slipped 


house was‘his property. Leon, Florian and I 
were his lodgers. 

We walked slowly through the quiet streets 
and across the bridge—Violet Verne’s small, 
ungloved hand gleaming white on my arm. 

er sweet face was peaceful as the moonlight. 
1 looked into it, wistfully, as it was upturned 
to: me—but she did not seem to suspect. She 
chatted quietly of the beauty of the night, of 
her home cares, and the books she had read, 
as we walked. It was a long walk, but we 
turned and came back to the house, at last. 
We went up the steps iia she opened: 
the door. 

“Wait a moment,” I said. 

' I wanted to tell her, but my heart choked 
me. She waited patiently. I took the little, 
cold hand off the door knob. 

“Kiss me!” I whispered. 

“For yourselte 

66. Yes, 39 

She shook her head, and glided quickly into 
the house. 

All that night I heard Florian talking incohe- 
rently in his sleep. I went in to him, once. He 
lay en his low couch, apparently insensibie, 
with his blue eyes wide open. I spoke to him. 
He started up, excitedly, then turned and 
closed his eyes. I went back to my room, 
but I heard him talking till morning. Then I 
fell asleep. When I awoke it was nine o’clock, 
he was up and at work, pale and haggard. 

“A horrible night I have had,” he said, 
painting with an unsteady hand. For myself, 
I could not work. I shut the doors of both. 
rooms and paced the floor of mine. Violet 
Verne I must have! My lion must gain the 
victory. 

“ T must speak to her again Isaid. So I 
planned to see her that night. I took desper- 
ate courage. All would yet be well. 

I went into Leon’s room. He was finishing 
his strange picture. A sunset sky he had 
made. Then he put a struggling soul within 
the eyes of that brutal face. It gained the 
victory, and flooded the features. The leaden 
eyes glowed eager and wistful—bright with 
tender tears. The parted lips were paler, but 
the heart-blood on the cheeks was deeper. 
The quickening of the face awed yet half dis- 
tressed me. The heavy outlines, all there, told 
of yet brute power. I waited with held breath 
to see it fall back from the galvanic life to its 


living death—a soulless existence. Leon put 
up his brushes. 
“It is done,” said he. I shrugged my 


shoulders and turned away. 
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I went into Florian’s room. He was lying, 
face down, on his couch. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“Nothing. A pain here,” putting his hand 
to his left side. “I shall be better soon.” 

I knelt down beside him. How his eyes 
burned! Thread-like pulses were throbbing 
swiftly in his temples and wrists. His hand 
almost scorched mine, as he grasped it. 

“T shall die! You know I come of a short- 
lived race,” he whispered. 

I bathed his head. He lay still, at last, in 
a kind of stupor—his blue eyes half open, 
like a sick babe’s. My selfishness and my love 
for him wrenehed me fiercely as I bent over 
him. No, I could not give her up to him if 
else he died! I was no martyr. He roused 
up and spoke deliriously once or twice; finally 
* he fell into a heavy sleep. The day wore 
away. Leon went down stairs atdark. I lis- 
tened, and heard the street door close. The 
moon began to rise. I walked the floor 
awhile. All was still in Florian’s room. Final- 
ly I went slowly down stairs. 

The hall lamps had not been lighted. I 
passed noiselessly over the carpets of the,hall 
and staircase. The house seemed all darkness. 
The little parlor was open—unlighted. It was 
strange; Violet usually sat there through the 
long evenings, reading within reach of her 
father’s call. I clowly walked the length of 
the hall—past the small dining-room where 
Nannie the maid sat sewing—up two wide 
carpeted steps where there was an easy-chair 
and a bookcase. There also was an oriel 
window, shaded by soft green drapery. There 
was a sound—I paused. . 

Two figures outlined against the window 
grew on my sight—my brother Leon seated 
on the low window-seat— Violet Verne nestled 
to his breast. They were talking softly—they 
had not heard a sound, and helieved them- 
selves alone. My heart beat slower and slow- 
er till itlaystillin my bosom. 

I turned at last, light-headed—not feeling 
the floor beneath my feet. I took one step, 
and faced a pair of burning eyes. It was 
Florian. He had seen; he knew. 

He reeled. I caught him—bent over him. 

“Hush!” I whispered in his ear. There 
was no need of the caution. He had fainted. 

I took him in my arms and went noiselessly 
as a ghost over the broad stairs. I laid him 
enhiscouch. He diedin a week of brain fever. 

Leon js married. I; only, am at Rome.- I 
- have never finished the picture of Omain’s 
victory. 


THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 


ARISTOCRACY VS. DEMOCRACY. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, of Roxbury, wrote 
home from Europe, that he found, by obeerva- 
tion, the masses of the people, in European 
countries, when left to form their own opinions, 
were for the North, while the powerful govem- 
ments and ruling classes are against us. This 
is undoubtedly true. The common people of 
Europe sympathize with the democratic in- 
stitutions of the North. In England, all the 
organs of the common classes, from the West- 
minister Review down to the London Daily 
News, are outspoken in favor of the North; 
but the aristocracy of England and France 
and elsewhere yearn for the success of the 
aristocracy of the South. The southem slave 
holder with his thousand chattels, meets o2 
familiar terms with the European lord. They 
are birds of a feather; both despise demo- 
cratic institutions, and hate the “ mud-sills” 
of society, and think it is very pernicious to 
allow a working man to vote. Slidell, the 
choice representative of our slaveholding 
class, disports most elegantly in the saloons 
of the French aristocracy, and they all agree 
that the northern people are very vulgar, 
that secesh ought to triumph. The Americas 
people will never be in a right position uati 
they become champions of the democratic ides 
throughout the world. Aristocracy is the 
same in all ages and all countries. It is found 
in that class which has power, wealth and 
position, and exerts itself to keep down thor 
who have nothing. In the South it is the 
lasveholder, in Europe it is the noble. 





SILENT INFLUENCE. 

It is the bubbling spring which flows geatly, 
the little rivulet which runs along, day and 
night, by the farmhouse, that is useful, rather 
than the swollen flood, or warring cataract 
Niagara excites our wonder, and we stand 
amazed at the power and greatnsss of God 
there, as he “pours it from his hollow hand” 
But one Niagara is enough for the continent 
or the world—while the same world requires 
thousands and tens of thousands of silver foun- 
tains and gentle flowing rivulets, that water 
every farm and meadow, and every gardet, 
and that shall flow every day and every night, 
with their gentle, quiet beauty. 





MERCY. 


The epee of mercy is not strained; 

It drop as the gentle del from heaven 

Upon t ep beneath. It is twice 

It blesses hi im that gives, and him that takes 
SHAKSPRAKE- 
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**GONEB, BUT WOT LOST.’ 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Minnie is gone—on me no more 
Will smile her gentle eyes; 

*T was but last week, or that before, 
I saw her making pies! 


Her lips were fresh as any rose; 
You would not think it true, 

And yet she said a dozen beaux 
Had kiseed away their dew. 


I saw her leave us—angels, hark ! 
I cried, in wild alarm ; 

And save, O, save her from the dark— 
"Twas midnight and a storm. 


Softly she smiled, and smoothed away 
Her long and heavy hair, 

And said she thought another day 
Would probably be fair. 


The meseenger, or good or bad, 
Z That mortals must obey, 
Was come, and Minnie's pa was mad, 
And 10 she ran away! 


And though her mother, too, was mad, 
And sisters cried, alack ! 

She said she’whave him, if he had < 
But one shirt to his back. 


Quite unprepared—her heavy woes 
We felt, but could not share— 
She had but just two calicoes 
And one old silk to wear. 


"T'was hard to leave her childhood's skiee— 
They never had been dull; 


Twas hard to leave the apple-vies— 
There was a cupboard full. 


Sweet Minnie, sheathe your angry glance, 
Nor think I write to blame; 

For who of us, and had a chance, 
That wouldn't do the same? 


+escoe-——_—_— 
[OnIGINAL. } 


GETTING UP IN THE WORLD: 
| ——OR,— 
THE STORY OF A VAGRANT. 





BY ABTHUR LOVERING. 





‘TWENTY years ago, the firm of Whitfield, 
Strong & Co. constituted one of the heaviest 
importing houses in Boston. It was an old and 
long establiahed concern, and, during its ac-. 
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tive and long continued exertions, the city 
had been gradually growing up around them; 
and yet in their business operations they man- 
aged to keep pace with its growth—never 
flagging, never tiring in their steady, onward 
strides to fortune. 

Formerly it had been Strong.& Whitfield, 
but the elder Strong was dead. Many years 
ago he had died—so many, indeed, that most 
of the firms, dating their existence back a 
score of years, had no personal recollection of 
the elder Strong, excepting as they remem- 
bered him from his three-cornered hat, and 
silver-headed cane, as he moved goutily down 
State street, whenever the weather was tine 
enough to permit of such aluxury. But such 
recollected him mostly while laboring in the 
capacity of clerks and errand-boys. 

The present Mr. Strong was grandson to 
the elder Strong; the medium link in this 
Strong connection having been sundered pre- 
vious to the death of the senior Strong, and, 
being the only descending link that had ever 
existed, the juvenile Strong, at the puny age 
of fifteen, became the rightful successor to all. 
of the Strong interests united. Since then 
the unobtrusive sign of Strong and Whitfield 
had been removed, and the more pretending 
one of Whitfield, Strong & Co. substituted. 

At the time of which I write, Mr. Whit- 
field, the senior partner, was a man already 
advanced in years. He might have been fifty, 
possibly sixty, or even more than that. None 
of the indications which usually serve to de- 
note the age of an individual were manifest 
in any prominent degree in him. He was a 
tall, spare built man, somewhat cadaverous 
of feature—his thick, wiry, black hair pre- 
senting an occasional gray thread or two, so 
sparsely, however, that: none but aclose ob- 
server would have detected them, while the 
whole superabundant mass rose bristling up 
in every direction. 

His eyes were perhaps his most striking 
feature. One was decidedly black, while the 
other was just as undeniably blue. To the 
curious they would have appeared little less 
than a phenomenon—the nose rising like an 
arch between the two. The blue was favored 
with a slight squint, while the black was keen, 
straightforward and piercing, as though the 
great business of life rested mainly on its un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

Mr. Strong, the junior, was by no means a 
counterpart of his senior. He was a stout, 
rosy-cheeked man, somewhat under forty, and 
a general favorite with all the clerks, porters 


and errand-boys of the establishment. The 
reason of this was obvious. He was as pen- 
erous and impulsive in his feelings as the 
other was cold, calculating and invulnerable; 
and upon this point of difference all of their 
employees were thoroughly posted.. 

To his own personal knowledge, Mr. Whit- 
field was blessed with no other connection in 
the wide world. He had some vague recol- 
lections of a very large room, where a great 
number of children Hike himself were retained, 
under the supervision of a very ancient old 
dame, in horn-bowed spectacles, whom the 
children of one accord called mama, and 
whenever she presented her venerable face 


before them, they teased her incessantly for: 


toys and sugor-plums. 

After that he recollected being taken toa 
farmhouse, a short distance from the city, 
where he was made to run out barefooted in 
the snow, and bring in large armfuls of wood ; 
and where, if he presumed to complain, he 
was positively sure of being deluged with a 
shower of cuffs for his presumption, adminis 
tered by the strong arm of the belligerent 
dame, who superintended the culinary depart- 
ment of said house. The rest of his time was 
devoted to the pacifying of a very cross baby, 
which, through the aid of scratching, biting, 
and pulling hair, soon came to be his especial 
horror; so that when the spring opened he 
ran away, leaving the unfriendly roof which 
had ‘so far sheltered himt From that hour he 
became a street boy—a vagrant; subject to 
all the vicissitudes of this novel but precarious 
mode of existence, running errands, when 
people wouldtrust him, ransacking the gutters 
for a stray penny, and sleeping at night in 
dilapidated coaches, and other out-of-the-way 
places. s 

For four weary years he had been a street 
boy, in its most appalling sense. Often had 
he crept ifito some by-place, after the long 
row of street lamps bad been lighted, and 
there was no longer any prospect of serving 
the prosperous citizen with his humble labors, 
and cried himself to sleep while contempla- 


tng his sad and lonely condition. At such: 


moments, his simple, boyish nature would re- 
bel at the thought of the well-dressed boys, 
whom he saw looking so comfortable and hap- 
py, well-knowing that they fared sumptuously 
every day; and he almost doubted the exts- 
tence of the good “All Father,” of whom the 
kind old matron of the foundling asylum had 
80 often spoken. 

Stnce then he had lived to witness many 
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of those bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked boys, cnce 
envied by himself, filling ‘drunkards’ graves, 
alms-houses and penitentiaries; while he, the 
poor cipher, who' had arisen from the very 
scum of society, so far as could be known, 
had since been sailing slowly but steadily on 
to fortune. 

He remembered what he had once been; 
he understood and could point out the very 
rounds upon which he had clung in his suc- 
cessful ascent to his present enviable position. 
He remembered wel, though half: a century 
had since rolled by, the first fortunate step 
upward he had gained. It was after an un- 
successful day spent in search of some honest 
means whereby he might be enabled to earn 
the scanty meal which his empty stomach al- 
ready craved; cold, cheerless and uncom- 
fortable, he had started early,.in hopes of 
finding some chance coin, which might have 
accidentally found its way into that friendly 
receptacle, the street gutter. It was very 
early, indeed, that the streets, deserted a few 
hours since, were still silent, excepting when 
now and then asolitary market wagon came 
toiling wearily into the great thoroughfaree— 
those very thoroughfares which were soon 
to be aroused with all the life and energy 
which go to make up the busy mart where 
crime and penury abound—where wealth and 
poverty jostle each other in the very streets. 

The morning was cold, uncomfortably 90 
for the middle of autumn, and the poor out- 
cast, as he kept shivering along in his un- 
wholesome rags—his bare feet clinging pain- 
fully to the frosted pavement—would have 
convinced the most incredulous observer of his 
utter misery and destitution. Eagerly had he 
searched along the gutters of several con- 
secutive streets, till he found himself opposite 
the old State House. Here he paused, as if 
uncertain what course to pursue—glancing 
first up Washington street, and afterwards 
along the narrow, winding passage which leads 
around to the rear of the venerable pile upon 
one side, when his keen eye (rendered doubly 
so frqut want and néglegt) tobk in the out- 
lines of a dark object, deposed in the gutter 
not far from where he was standing. Ashe 
approached, his heart leaped into his throat 
on discovering—instead of some worthless 
trifle, as he first supposed—a plethoric pocket- 
book, containing, to all outward appearances, 
a very large sum of money. Sastehing up the 
fortunate prize—fortunate, because it proved 
a stepping-stone to fortune—he giaaced aax- 
jously about him, to make sure that no one 
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was in sight; and then, carefully secreting it, 
burried off in the direction of an out-of-the- 
way alley, known as Cooper’s Lane, in which 
was an old market-wagon, which had served 
him as a nightly shelter for sume time. 

But fortune, itis said, as we.) as misfortune, 
rarely comes single-handed—a truth which 
was strikingly verified in the present instance ; 
for, no sooner had the poor vagrant (merchant 
prince to be, whose claims to the title the 
world would acknowledge in after years,) 
started on his return, than he picked upa 
pistareen, which had escaped his notice on 
first traversing the street. Hurrying back 
-with his precious booty; he crept stealthily 
into the shadow of the old market-wagon, and 
took an anxious peep at the contents of the 
pocket-book. To his extreme surprise he 
discovered a large sum of money, in bank 
bills, and gold, and silver coin. 

After gloating his boyish eyes for some time 
with this newly discovered treasure, he re- 
placed everything as he had found it; and, 
after carefully depositing it in the bottom of 
the wagon, he covered it over with some 
loose straw, which had previously served him 
for a bed, and departed. 

He went straight to a neighboring cellar 
(where he had sometimes been before, when 
his humble finances would permit of such a 
luxury), and secured for nine cents a warm 
and comfortable breakfast, the first he had 
enjoyed for a long time. Passing out of the 
cellar, he turned his steps once more in the 
direction of the old State House. A great 
many peopl were now astir, and the hum of 
busy life had commenced in earnest. He 
glanced up at the face of the old clock; it was 
twenty minutes past six. An irresistible im- 
pulse seemed to hurry him on. He passed 
the corner, paused, and looked down. He felt 
a etrong desire to hover about the place, fear- 
ing, perhaps, that his good fortune might 
‘prove an illusion or dream, and that the treas- 
ure itself might vanish from his sight, leaving 
him as poor and helpless as ever. 

While wondering thus whether it were not 
all a dream, he noticed a man coming up the 
street towards him, with a handful of printed 
bills. When he arrived at the corner opposite, 
he posted one, and then walked away. Ona 
closer inspection, it proved to be an adver- 
tsement of the lost money, giving a minute 
description of the same, and offering a liberal 
reward to the finder, signed “ Jonathan Strong 
& Son, No. —, Kilby Street.” A great many 
people paused to look at it. Some said they 
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were sorry; others said they were glad of it— 
it would do him good to lose a few thousands. 

There was a sort of fascination in the spot 
for the poor vagrant. Presently two-well- 
dressed men paused opposite, and began talk- 
ing about the lost money. 

“Tam of the opinion,” said the taller of the 
two, “that the person who finds it, and is 
honest enough to return it, will prove very 
lucky Indeed.” 

“What makes you think so?” interrupted 
the other. : | 

“O, Strong has his notions about these 
things. An honest man is his especial admi- 
ration, but he does not particularly believe in 
them. He hasn’t the least idea of ever seeing 
it again, I should think by his talk. I con- 
versed with him a few minutes before you 
overtook me,” added the tall gentleman, run- 
ning his fingers through a handsome growth 
of beard as he spoke, “and one thing I am sat- 
isfied of, he will do the honorable thing by 
whoever does find it.” 

“You don’t think, then,” suggested his 
companion, laughing, “that he’ll follow the 
example of the old fellow in New York, who 
gave the ragged boy a half penny for finding 
a thousand dollar check for him?” 

“Not he!” responded the tall gentleman, 
indignantly. “At any rate, ifl was a young- 
ater, just beginning the world, I wouldn’t ask 
any better luck than to find it, and under- 
stand the man as well as I now do.” And, 
without further comments, the two gentlemen 
moved on. 

This conversation, so full of hope and prom- 
ise to the poor lad—destitute and forsaken 
though he was—decided him in the course he 
was to take. Back through the long crooked 
streets he hurriedly retraced his steps, his 
bare feet scarcely touching the pavement 
as he ran, for fear, if he paused too long, or 
gave too much thought to the money, that his 
good resolution might desert him altogether, 
and then he would feel more guilty than if he 
had never given the good part a thought. 
On reaching the old market-wagon, he found 
everything safe, as he had left it. He dared 
not look at the money, for fear he might still 
be tempted to keep it. He only thought of 
the immense magnitude of his mission—of the 
great Mr. Strong, merchant, and restitution. 

It lacked some minutes of eight o’clock 
when he reached the great ware-house of the 
merchant, but early as it was, he found Mr. 
Strong already there. On inquiry, a stout, 
elderly gentleman, wearing a three-cornered 
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hat, was pointed out to him as Mr. Jonathan 
Strong, owner of the lost money. Mr.Strong, 
on observing the ragged boy trembling in the 
doorway, came forward, and demanded, in an 
exceeding strong voice, what he wanted. 

“Please, sir,” said the young vagrant, draw- 
ing the pocket-book from the folds of his 
ragged jacket, “I have {find your money, 
sir !” 

“My money!” thundered the eccentric Mr. 
Strong, eyeing him from head to foot; “you 
find my money, eh? Pray, who told you I 
had lost any money?” And the strong voice 
sounded even strouger than before. 

“QO, sir,” cried the vagrant, his teeth fairly 
chattering with fear, “there didn’t no one tell 
me, sir. I seed it on the placard, sir!’ 

“You read! Why, you juvenile ragbag, 
who ever heard of such a thing?” And Mr. 
Strong laughed till the tears fairly rolled down 
his plump cheeks. 

By this time quite a crowd of people had 
collected about them, all eager to witness the 
result of this strange interview. 

“Halloo, Kurby!” shouted Mr. Strong, 
“just take the pocket-book, and see if the 
cash tallies with the amount lost.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Kurby, advancing. 

“And now, you precious young scamp!” 
cried Mr. Strong, with redoubled energy, 

“what excuse have you for not keeping it? 
Why didn’t you hang on to it? What in 
common sense possessed you to come and 
bring it back here ?” 

The little vagrant looked timidly up into 
the strong face of the merchant, and said: 

“I did want to keep it, sir; but then I 
knew it wor your’n, and not mine; and, thinks 
I, it wouldn’t be quite right to keep it when I 
knows whose ‘tis, and so I couldn’t make up 
my mind to.” 

“You coulda’t, hey?” cried Mr. Strong, 

‘ still frowning. ‘‘ Well, then, perhaps you can 
tell who you are, and what you do for a 
living ?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the poor vagrant, 
hesitating. “I runs errands, sir, when I can. 
When folks as has bundles to carry, sir, will 
trust me with ’em, I carries ’em, sir.” 

“A precious fine business, that, for a young 
gentleman of your cloth!” cried Mr. Strong, 
boisterously. “ But then, as the Irish say, I 
used to do that same myself when I was a 
small cub, and hadn’t nothing better to take 
up my time; but that isn’t telling me what 
your name is, nor where you live when you 
are athome. You see I’m curious to know 
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all about you, in case you haven't quite told 
the truth. Now speak up! What is your 
name ?” 

“ Joseph, sir!” answered the vagrant, col- 
oring. 

“IT see,” said Mr. Strong, winking slily at 
the bystanders. “ Like your namesake, of 
old, you have thus far proved yourself a young 
gentleman not easily corrupted. But Joseph 
isn’t all the name you have. What’s your 
other name? Joseph what ?” 

“ Joseph Whitfield, sir!” 

“Well, now, that will do—that’s fine! Now 
inform us where you live, if you please?” 

“Q, sir!” Here poor Joseph fell to stam- 
mering, and finally stopped altogether. 

“Ah, I see,” said Mr. Strong, “you don’t 
wish to tell all your business. You thiak 
your business is ne concern of ours—isn'’t 
that it, hey ?” 

“QO, no,” cried the little vagrant, while two 
or three bright tears found a passage down 
his flushed cheeke, “I don’t mean that; but 
then I haven’t no home, and don't ive ne 
where in particular.” 

“But you stop somewhere, don't you? 
You don’t pretend to board in the street, and 
take lodgings in the gutter, do you? Now 
answer me, where did you stay last night ?” 

“In Cooper's Lane, in—in—a market- 
wagon !” 

“Kurby!’ exclaimed Mr. Strong, turning 
abruptly towarde that gentleman, “did you 
find the money alj right ?” 

“T did, sir; no disagreement whatever.” 

“Kurby!” said Mr. Strong, speaking very 
calmly and quietly now, “this little episode 
you have witnessed has knocked over one of 
my theories pretty effectually. It has taught 
me a lesson likewise, which, without the prac- 
tical demonstration I have had, I would not 
have believed had it been recorded by the 
angels in letters of gold.” 

“TI don't doubt it, sir,” 
making a profound bow. 

“ Find Mr. Muddle, if you please,” said Mr. 
Strong, as the head clerk turned to go, “ and 
say I want him.” 

Ina few minutes Mr. Muddle approached. 
He was a short, pale-faced young man, with 
a very hooked nose, and the whole breadth of 
head upon one side ornamented with a formi- 
dable goose quill. He bowed very humbly to 
Mr. Strong, and said, “ Your pleasare, sir?” 

““My pleasure, sir,” echoed Mr. Strong, “ Js 
that you examine this remarkable specimen of 
humanity attentively, because I wish you to 


said Mr. Kurby, 
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understand that he is thoroughly honest, in 
spite of his poverty, and that’s what neither 
you nor I am, sir!” 

Mr. Muddle gave a surpercilious shrug. 

“ Besides, sir,” continued Mr. Strong, “he 
is a natural curiosity—a phenomenon, sir, and 
I haven't the least idea of letting him slip 
through my fingers!” 

Mr. Muddle bowed once more, and remain- 
ed silent. 

“ Now, sir,” added Mr. Strong, “it is my 
pleasure, in the first place, that you take this 
juvenile representative of Ragdom, and give 
him a thorough scrubbing. Don’t let him 
escape, sir, while a particle of the old scum 
remains. Next, visit Long’s, and tell Mr. 
Long, that I desire him to fit this valuable 
young cub with a respectable suit of clothes— 
respectable, mind you, because he merits 
them, which you don’t!’ : 

Mr. Muddle ventured a very melancholy 
nod in reply, which seemed to say, “No one 
knows better than yourself, sir.” 

“After that,” continued Mr. Strong, “ you 
will please take him to the house, and show 
him to Mistress Strong, and tell her he is the 
boy who found my money, and that he is to 
live with us for the future.” 

“Any further orders ?” said Muddle, turning 
to depart. 

“Yes, sir. When you have done that, you 
will please return to your business, as usual.” 

- “And leave the young ’un at the house!” 
suggested Mr. Muddle. 

“ Who told you to leave him at the house ?” 
demanded Mr. Strong, looking fixedly in the 
direction of Mr. Muddle. 


“QO, noone!” responded Muddle, doggedly.. 


“ I merely inferred it.” 

“Now, sir, let me tell you for once,” shout- 
ed Mr. Strong, “ you had n0 business to infer 
any such thing. IfI didn’t tell you to leave 
him, sir, you had no business to suppose I 
meant it, I intended you should bring him 
back, sir—back! Do you understand ?” 

And Mr. Muddle, without waiting for fur- 
ther remarks, retired, bearing, under the 
diminutive shelter of his arm, the ragged lit- 
tle vagrant of Cooper’s Lane. 

“What do you intend doing with him?” 
inquired Mr. Kurby, after Muddle had retired. 

“Doing with him!” echoed Mr. Strong, 
“ why, keep him, to be sure; what else should 
I do with him? Besides, 1 have taken a fancy 
to him, and therefore I think there isa strong 
probability of his getting up in the world.” 

And he did get up in the world—very much 
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in the way that thousands of others have, 
before and since; but whether he ever gave a 
thought afterwards, when he became rich and 
prosperous, to the poor street boy similarly 
situated, no after act of his life has shown—at 
least not sufficiently clear to serve as an 
actual demonstration in his favor. 

Since then, fifty years of care, toil and per- 
plexity have been added to his: life, and once 
again we'behold the ragged vagrant of olden 
memory seated alone in his office, reading 
the morning paper. 

The ragged vagrant has grown gray in his 
association with the Strong interests, which 
he never loses sight of—not he. He is far too 
grateful to his early benefactor—the senior 
Strong of olden memory—to forget so easily 
his obligations tohis posterity. He feels that, 
though death ina measure may have weak- 
ened those obligations, he still owes them an 
immeasurable debt of gratitude—a debt he 
will never be able sufficiently to repay. 





POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

A Vienna journal records a new instance of 
the extraordinary power of imagination. A 
medical man, with the permission of the au- 
thorities, proposed to a notorious criminal 
undergoing punishment in one of the city jails, 
that he should be pardoned, provided he con- 
sented to sleep in the bed of a patient who 
had just died of cholera. The man, thinking 
cholera a contagious disease, hesitated some 
time, but at last consented, on the promise 
being made that if he were attacked, every 
possible means of saving him should be em- 
ployed. Ina few hours after being placed in 
bed, the prisoner had a regular attack of 
cholera. The usual treatment was applied, 
and he recovered, owing, however, in no small 
degree, to the extraordinary strength of his 
constitution. The man’s astonishment was 
unbounded on being told that his attack of 
cholera was entirely owing to Imagination, 
the bed in which he had been placed not hav- 
ing been occupied by a cholera patient. 





A SCOTCH ANSWER. 

“Well,” said a Yankee proudly toa trav- 
elling Scot, as they stood by the Falls of 
Niagara, “is not that wonderful? In your 
country you never saw anything like that?” 
“ Like that,” quoth the latter, “there’s a far 
muir wonderful concern nae twea miles frae 
whar I was born.” “Indeed,” says Jonathan, 
“and pray what kind of a concern may it be ?” 
“Why, mon,” replied the other, “it’s a pea- 
cock wi’ a wooden Jeg!’ 
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HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


' 


BY MARY X. DEARBORK. 








I mark a quaint and lovely spot 
Beneath the spreading elm, 

Where plensant visions throng the soul 
From memory’s ancient realm. 

The grass-plot green, that slopeth still 
Before the open door, 

Each bush and shrub that gently wave, 
As in the days of yore— 

The murmuring brook still gliding by, 
The meadow, fresh and green, 

That marked my oft-reflected face 
Within its narrow stream— 

Make me again the prattling child, 
Beside my father’s hearth, 

To mingle with the long-beloved 
In scenes of household mirth; 

To see a bright and happy band, . 
With footsteps quick to come, 

And hear a mother’s tender voice, 
That bade me welcome home. 


But when a father’s face is met, ~ 
I note the changing scene; 

And all those lovely visions fly, 
Like morning's misty dream. 

Why mingles not that loving voice 
With his in tender tone? 

Or why comes not those hastening feet, 
In answer to my own? 

Those eager steps are slackened now, 
That met my joyous calls; 

And vacant seats are found to-day, 
Within those hallowed walls. 

For change hath spread her mantle dark 
Around our father’s hearth, 

And first the darling of the flock 

: Is called away from earth: 

Called to a brighter mansion far, 
Upon a sunnier shore, 

Where darkened shadows never fall, 
And sorrow comes no more. 


And next, that voice whose gentle tones 
Fell sweetly on my ear, 
Is mingling in the songs of love 
That seraphs joy to hear. 
“Weep not for me,” that spirit cries, 
“I’ve done with toils and fears, 
And entered on the blissful course 
Of heaven's eternal years!"’ 
Then I will weep no more, nor fear 
To stem life’s swelling sea, 
Sinre o’er its heaving, tossing tide 
The pilgrim’s way must be; . 
But hasten with undaunted steps 
The path that I may tread, 


Till numbered with the shining dead, 
Who love beyond the dead! 

For all of earth is changing fast, 
And hasting to its close, 

And soon the lengthened shadows 
Shall mark our ended woes; 

While far beyond the present life, 
In clouds of golden light, 

We'll plume our drooping pinions, 
And take our upward flight. 
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BY EMMA AUGUSTA HAWTHORK. 





“ WRITE, write! is there no end to the mer- 
ciless scratch of your tantalizing pen? Why, 
what sort of a conscience can you possess, to 
try one’s nerves in that outrageous fashion? 
Really, Lou, you are too bad.” 

The speaker stretched herself with a lazy 
yawn upon the lounge, on which she had been 
lolling, after giving vent to her splenetic feel- 
ings, and directed a volley of dissatisfied look 
and frowns at the slight, quiet figure seated 
by a table at the opposite end of the room— 
quiet, except for the rapid gliding of one 
slender hand over the paper before her. 

“If I disturb you, I can write somewhere 
else,” was the quiet response, accompanied by 
a slight glance of contempt toward the occu- 
pant of the lounge, who lost the benefit of it, 
for her blue eyes were already veiled by the 
lazily drooping lids. 

“Dear me,” she uttered, as the door closed, 
and she was alone, “how miserable I should 
be if I had to write for a living; it makee one 
so pale and disagreeable. Louise always goes 
about the house in a mope, and looking like a 
ghost. I would not be so humdrum for the 
world.” And with another yawn, Ada Rand, 
the spoiled, capricious, indolent beauty, fairly 
settled herself for a nap, and thought no more 
of Louise, the patient scribbler, the weary 
toiler, and the penniless cousin. 

Louise Hale sat alone in her narrow, stived 
room, with aching brows that throbbed long- 
ingly for one breath of cool, fresh air; yet 
still the weary, taxed brain glowed with beau- 
tiful fancies, and still the quick pen, guided 
by tired fingers, conveyed them to paper. 
A gentle knock at the door roused her, and 
wiping ker pen she bade her visitor “ come 
in,” in a slightly impatient tone. The door 
opened, and a gentle-faced) woman entered. 
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“Dear Aunt Mary, I did not think it was 
you; I amafraid I spoke crossly.” And she 
hastened to get achair for the new comer. 

“You are tired, mydear. What makes you 
work so? You look pale and ill; ingeed, my 
child, this is wrong.” 

The gentle voice was in perfect keeping 
with the gentle face; it went straight to the 
grateful heart of the lonely; tired girl. 

“Tam going to take a rest soon, and then I 
intend to be lazy enough to suit even Ada’s 
taste,” she said, playfully. 

Her aunt sat in thought for some moments. 
“ Louise,” she said at length, “have you for- 
gotten the invitation to Mrs. Brooks’s to- 
night ?” 

“No, not forgotten; but, indeed, I have not 
thought of going.” 

“ Now, my child, allow me this once to be 
your adviser. You need change, something 


to elevate your spirits, and take away their. 


dullness. This party will do you worlds of 
good, I know; I would go, Louise.” 

“If you think best I will go, certainly.” 
The words were uttered in a listless tone, 
without pleasure, without interest, 

“You know, dear, I am only thinking of 
your good,” said the gentle lady, passing her 
hand over the dark braids that covered the 
head of the young girl. 

“ You are very kind, very thoughtful, dear 
Aunt Mary; I will go.” She smiled, and 
pressed the caressing hand against her 
cheek. 

“T will send Sarah to help you dress.” 

“QO, no, please; I really prefer not.” 

Her aunt smiled at her halfsadly, half ten- 
derly, and passed from the room. 


A little later Louise was busy at her toilet. 
She sighed a little, low-breathed sigh, as she 
drew forth the festive dress of rich white silk 
from its long confinement, and shook out the 
lustrous folds. It was many a day since it 
had been brought to light, and as the girl’s 
eyes wandered over its simple elegance, her 
thoughts went backward to the happier days. 
Louise had not always been sad and pale; not 
always had she felt the need of sitting late 
over flickering lights, and going to bed with 
weary fingers, weary brain and weary heart. 
But the darker time came. The petted, lux- 
uriously reared girl, one dreary day, found 
herself an orphan, and destitute. Her aunt, 
gentle Mrs. Rand, kindly welcomed the léne 
girl to her home and its hospitalities; but the 
world’s selfishness pursued her. Ada Rand, 
the heiress, who, though indolent enough in 
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‘refused them all. 
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some respects, had sufficient energy. where 
vanity was concerned, placed a gulf between 
herself and the penniless, beautiful cousin, 
which the latter had too much pride, even if 
the inclination had been hers, to attempt to 
pass. She was, if not happy, atleast satisfied, 
so far as her feelings of duty were concerned, 
that she earned her independence; anything 
like obligation would have galled her pride, 
which had sustained her through all the weary 
and unwelcome changes. 

It was two years since the brilliant, gifted 
girl had flashed meteor-like on the uppermost 
wave of fashionable society, only to sink into 
sudden obscurity beneath it. She occasionally 
received invitations to go out, butshe steadily 
But Mrs. Brooks was a 
dear friend of her aunt, and it was the warm — 
wish of both ladies that Louise should lay 
aside her scruples on this occasion, and attend 
the party at the residence of the former. 

So she wove the rich braids of dark hair, 
and disposed it with skilful grace about the 
classic head, with no ornament save a glossy 
camelia that gleamed out snowily from the 
contrast. The pearly folds of her dress fell 
gracefully to her feet, and the mist of rich 
lace that covered the bodice and sleeves lent 
an added fairness to the white neck and arms. 
She wore one bracelet, the clasp containing 
her mother’s hair, set about with pearls. 
When all was completed she surveyed the 
figure reflected in the glass with a blush of 
surprise. Could this be Loulse? Where were 
the pale cheeks, the languid eyes and con- 
tracted brow that were wont to meet her 
gaze? The Louise she looked on now was 
fairly radiant. The unusual excitement of 
dressing for a gay crowd had sent a warm 
carmine to the dimpled cheek, and a starlike 
brightness to the great dark eyes, and a smile, 
half arch, half sad, hovered on the rosy mouth. 
The smile and its archness were still there 
when she entered the drawing-room a few mo- 
ments after, and turning to Mrs. Rand, with 
her olden gaiety, exclaimed: 

“There, Aunt Mary, you see you have 
made a victim of me, now how many victims 
do you think I shall make to-night ?” 

“ Here is one at the beginning,” said a voice 
from a far corner, full of merriment. 

Louise looked around, startled, and with a 
rising color. Mrs. Rand introduced Mr. Ev- 
erton, a nephew of Mrs. Brooks, who had sent 
him to escort the ladies. The young girl’s 
roses grew deeper as she thought of her silly 
speech, but Aunt Mary’s playful kindness, 

ya 
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and the gentlemati’s lively remarks, soon put 
her at her ease. Ada came down looking 
vexed and dissatisfied; but the discomfited 
look changed to one of beaming gladness 
when she saw the visitor. She glanced to- 
ward her cousin with a start of surprise, and 
said, rather ungraciously: | 

“So you concluded to go ?” 

“My aunt’s party would sustain a loss if 
she did not,” said Mr. Everton, quickly, for 
he fancied he saw a shadow of displeasure 
and dislike darken the blue eyes of the fair 
blonde. 

Louise Hale was that night herself again. 
She played, sang, danced, and talked, as she 
had not done before in many months. She 
seemed suddenly inspired with health, strength 
and spirits. She was sought after and flat- 
tered the whole evening, and Ada Rand looked 
on with the indolent indifference with which 
she had hitherto regarded her cousin deepen- 
ing into a settled dislike, as she saw with 
many a jealous pang, the attentions of Loufs 
Everton bestowed on her whom she speedily 
began to look upon as a rival. 

Days and weeks passed, and Louise found 
herself gradually but surely, stepping forth 
from her self-imposed seclusion into the world 
again. She knew not why, but this world, so 
cruel, changeful, capricious, bitter, and kindly 
by turns, suddenly became a fair garden, 
teeming with happiness, of which the lonely 
girl’s heart had so long been destitute. She 
would have smiled incredulously, if it had been 
suggested to her that this sudden glow of 
gladness in which she now lived and dreamed, 
sprang from the new feeling which Louis Ev- 
erton’s looks and tones called up, yet such 
was nevertheless the real state of the case. 

One gloomy day in March, Ada sat in the 
cozy sitting-room, trifling daintily with some 
embroidery, while Louis Everton sat near her, 
twisting a skein of bright-colored floss around 
his fingers, and his fine eyes wandering con- 
tinually toward the door, as if expecting, or 
wishing, some one would enter. Some one 
did enter at last, but evidently not the one 
he had been hoping to see, for he wore a de- 
cidedly disappointed air as he rose to pay his 
respects to Ada’s father. 

Mr. Rand seldom interfered with family 
concerns; so that when all went right out- 
wardly, he seldom made inquiries concerning 
“behind the scenes.” He had a sort of half 
knowledge tbat his wife was timid, and an in- 
stinctive feeling that Ada was supremely 
selfish, and so this afternoon when he entered 
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the sitting-room, looking as if a sudden blight 
had bowed his head and heart, he did not 
pause to laugh at the gay sallies of his fair 
daughter, or inquire for his gentle wife; but 
his first question was: 

“Where is Louise?” Proud, patient, self- 
reliant Louise. 

“Up stairs scribbling as usual, I suppose,” 
answered Ada, laughingly. 

Mr. Everton darted a half inquisitive, half- 
indignant look at the pretty speaker, and fell 
into arevery. Ada looked vexed, and tried to 
recall his wandering thoughts. Her father, 
with a gloomy brow, arose and left the room. 
He sought the room of Louise. He entered 

ust as she was in the act of thrusting some- 
thing hastily into her writing-desk. She had 
not been writing; pen and ink were nowhere 
to be seen. Louise had evidently been in- 
dulging in arevery. Her uncle took a seat 
beside her. 

“ Louise, I have sad news, terrible ews. 
did not dare to tell any one but you.” 

“What fs it, Uncle Charles? I can vear 
to hear the worst.” 

“ The worst, Louise? I do not believe you 
even dream it. Child, unless I can raise three 
thousand dollars within three days, my wife 
and child will be homeless. O, Louise, can’t 
you advise me? Yet I know, poor child, it is 
impossible. What shall & do? He covered 
his face with his hands in complete abandon- 
ment of grief. 

“Uncle Charles,” spoke a gentle, musical 
voice, “ perhaps I can help you.” 

“You, Louise? Impossible! 
must tell them; I never can.” 

“ But, Uncle Charles, look! Surely, here is 
help.” While she had been speaking, she 
opened her desk and drew forth several rolls 
of bank notes. “ There are two thousand dol- 
lars; if it will be of any use, take it; surely 
some one will lend you the other thousand.” 

Mr. Rand gazed and beheld, in perfect be- 
wilderment. A shadow crossed his brow. 

-“ Louise, Louise, how eame eizen by so much 
money ?” 

She blushed rosily. “You reeellect the 
two new books you bought a few weeks ago? 
I wrote them both, Uncle Charles. But you 
will not tell? Promise me, please ?” 

He looked at her in a maze of wonder, ad- | 
miration and perplexity. x 

“God bless you, Louise, you have saved us 
all. Indeed, indeed, I have not werds to 
thank you.” 

“J do not need thanks,” 


Yet you 


was the gentle re- 
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ply; “only do not tell the rest, and I am. 


content.” 

Her uncle pressed her hand, and with his 
heart too full for words, withdrew. 

A week passed, and everything went on as 
smoothly as before. Mr. Rand, with the sub- 
stantial aid of Louise, had made his affairs all 
straight again. Ada dnd Louise sat together 
in the great sitting-room, talking of a late 


rty. 

s Louise,” spoke the former, suddenly, “ do 
you know that Iam as good as engaged to 
Louis Everton ?” 

Louise’s cheek tifat of late, had so seldom 
known paleness, became white as frost, but 
she answered steadily : 

“No, I was not aware of it.” 

“Well, it is a fact. Only last evening Mrs. 
Wade asked me when the wedding was to take 
place. Of course I could not help knowing to 
what she referred.” 

“Certainly,” acquiesced Louise, almost 
mechanically. 

A step sounded near the door; a moment 
after Ada’s maid entered. 

“ Mr. Everton has called; he would like to 
speak with Miss Louise a moment if she can 
spare him the time.” 

“ Are you sure it was Louise he wished to 
see?” asked Ada, in mingled surprise and 
indignation. 

“ Quite sure, ma’am,” answered the girl, 
with a knowing smile, as she vanished through 
the half opened door. 

Louise rose and left the room, the fair color 
dyeing her cheeks once more. She entered the 
library with a flushed brow anda wildly beat- 

ing heart. A little later she left it, the be- 
trothed wife of Louis Everton. 

A wedding took place not long after, in 
which the beautiful bride was not Ada Rand, 
though that vain young lady had been “as 
good as engaged to Louis Everton.” It is 
not to be supposed that the latter loved his 
fair bride the less when he heard the story of 
her generosity from Mr. Rand, on the presenta- 
tion of his bridal gift to her. 
season of suffering through faith and patience, 
the brightness of life at last blessed Louise 





with its radiance and peace. 
° PROVIDENCE. 
The ways of Heaven are dark and {utricate, 


Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors; 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search ; 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 
Avpison's Caro. 
® 


Thus, after a . 
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MAEE YOUR CHILDREN SING. 

All children can learn to sing if they com- 
mence in season. In Germany every child is 
taught to use his voice while young. In their 
schools all join in singing, as a regular exer 
cise, as much as they attend to the study of 
geography; and in their churches singing is 
not confined to the choir, who sit apart from 
the others, perhaps, in one corner of the 
house, but there is a vast tide of incense go- 
ing forth to God from every heart that can 
give utterance to this language from the soul. 
In addition to the delightful influence music 
has upon the character, it has also a marked 
influence in suppressing pulmonary com- 
plaints. Dr. Rush used to say that the reason 
why the Germans seldom die of consumption 
was, that they were always singing. 

DO 
THE POWEE OF A GOOD LIFB. 

God and good angels alone know the vast, 
theincalculable influence that goes out intothe 
universe of spirit, and thence flows into the 
universe of matter, from the conquered evil, 
and the voiceless prayer of one solitary soul. 
Wouldst thou bring the wand unto God? 
then live near him thyself. If divine life per- 
vade thine own soul, everything that touches 
thee will receive the electric spark, though 


| thou mayest be unconscious of being charged 


therewith. This surely would be the highest, 
to strive to keep near the holy, not for the 
sake of our own reward here or hereafter, 
but that through love to God we might bless 
our neighbor. This only should be our end 
and object. 


SO 
A TURKISH WILL. 

A testator left to his eldest son one half of 
his horses, to his second son one third of his 
horses, to his third son one ninth of his horses, 
The executor did net know what to do, as 
seventeen will neither divide by two, nor by 
three,nor by nine. A dervise came up on horse- 
back, and the executor consulted him. The 
dervise said: “Take my horse and add him to 
the others. There were then eighteen horses. 
The executor then gave to the eldest son one 
half, nine; to the second son one third, six; 
to the third son one ninth, two; total seven- 
teen. The dervise then said: “ You don’t 
want my horse now; I will take him back 


again.”—Eastern Scenes. 


DO 
If every man’s breast could be looked into, 
there would be found the image of some 
woman. 


[or1GENAL,] 
THE MAIDEN OF DANG. 





BY ANHIB GRBY. 





The sunshine is tinging with gold her hair, 
As she sits at her lattice—you may search every- 
where, 
By land or by sea, and find none so fair 
As the Maiden of Dane. 


Her home, this gray tower, it stands by the sea, 

Where the mist and the waves hold high revelry, 

Whispering to her cf visions and hopes that may be, 
For the Maiden of Dane. 


Lashing the rocks with a restless moan, 

Makirig the wild, wierd silence more lone, 

With its low undercurrent of murmuring tone, 
Poor Maiden of Dane. 


Her bodice is gleaming with “ gems rich and rare,” 
And white pearls are wreathed in the braids of her 
hair; 
Clasped tight are her dainty hands, matchless ait 
fair; 
O, Maiden of Dane! 


Three times seven days have gone by, and no sail 

Can she see—O, well may her red lips grow pale, 

As she misses the ship that ne’er without fail 
Came to the Maiden of Dane! 


Of a shipwreck dark have the waves no tale; 

Of a dear-loved form, now rigid and pale, 

Cast on shore, and enshrouded in a half-torn asl: 
Pale Maiden of Dane. 


® ® * * ® ® 
The sunshine is gone, but the moon’s dim Hight 
Is throwing a glory around her to-night; 
May God, in his infinite mercy and might, 
Comfort the Maiden of Dane! 





[or1gINAL.] 


THE TEMPLAR’S BRIDE. 





BY H. C. PARSONS. 





In the northern part of England, on the 
confines of the county of Cumberland, there 
stood, at the time our taie opens, the precep- 
tory of Warwick, a stronghold of the “ Most 
Holy Knights of the Temple.” The morning 
sun had just risen, shedding a flood of golden 
light upon its lofty towers and massive battle- 
ments, when a man wrapped in the white 
cloak of a knight stood before'ite walls. He 
appeared desirous to avoid observation, for, 
stealing in the shadow of its walls, he reached 
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8 place where the moat was narrow, and like 
one accustomed to the stratagem, by a power- 
ful exertion of strength, he leaped across the 
shining water. A small door by the side of 
one of the highest towers was before. He 
opened it with a key which he took from his 
bosom, and passed into the garden of the pre- 
ceptory. With the same carefulness he stole 
through the garden, up a private staircase, 
through a long hall, and into his room. There 
he seemed to breathe more freely. Rapidly 
divesting himself of his garments, he threw 
himself upon his couch. Not long was he 
destined to enjoy the sleep he appeared s0 
much to desire. A knock upon his door 
startled him, but before he could speak it was 
opened, and the intruder walked into the 
room. 

“ Ah, Sir Edward, you have returned,” ssid 
the new comer. 

“ Yes, Sir Hugo, and would that I had never 
gone forth.” 

“What! Can Rosa have proved false?” 

“No,” said the other, starting from his 
couch. “No, Sir Hugo D’Aubry, she is true 
to me now; but how will she feel towards me 
when she learns the truth ?” 

“‘What mean you ?” 

“Do you not see? I am a Templar. I have 
vowed before high Heaven to live a life of 
celibacy, and I have broken that vow.” 

“You are not married ?” 

“ Listen, for you must know al]. You know 
that for some months past I have wooed the 
lovely Rosa. I could not, I dared not wrong 
her. Yesterday I told her of my love. I rep- 
resented myself to be, as I had before, a sol- 
dier of fortune, a count of France. I urged 
her to an immediate union, and she did not 
refuse. Last night, in the old church near 
the village, we were married. No one was 
present, save her mother and the priest. Poor 
girl, poor girl, how I have wronged her! I 
wore the disguise I have always assumed 
when I visited her. But to-day she shall 
know all. I will reveal to her the dread se- 
cret, and then fly with her to some distant 
nation, where, forgetting and forgiving all, 
we may yet be happy.” 

“T fear that you have been too hasty.” 

“TI know that the punishment is death, if I 
am discovered. But there is no fear of that; 
you alone know my secret. Now I must 
hasten. I promised to meet Rosa early this 
morning by the ruined fountain near the vil- 
lage. Farewell, Sir Hugo, for to-night I leave 
England forever.” 
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“ Farewell, Sir Edward. I hope that I shall 
soon meet you, when you will be happy.” 

Sir Hugo left the room as he spoke. Scarce- 
ly had the door closed before a fiendish smile 
appeared upon his dark features, and his lips 
curled as he muttered: 

“Leave England, Sir Edward? Never while 
IamatTemplar! Ah, little do you know the 
love I have, and still do bear the Lady Rosa, 
or you would not yet dream of safety. But I 
have to prevent his departure!” He mused 
for a moment, as he walked the hall. At 
length he said, slowly, “There is no other 
way; he must be arrested and die.” Then 
walking rapidly along the hall, he entered the 
room of the preceptor of the order. , 

When the morning duties were performed, 
Sir Edward Wentworth, mounted on his red 
roan steed, passed out of the portal, and over 
the drawbridge of the preceptory. He rode 
slowly for a moment until a small clump of 
trees hid him from the castle; then urging his 
horse to its greatest speed, he rode rapidly 
across the forest. For more than an hour he 
continued his headlong course, until he reach- 
ed what appeared to be the ruins of a small 
hut on the confines of the forest. Hastily dis- 
mounting, he threw off the white cloak of a 
Templar, and drew from a concealed place 
among the old timbers a rich green mantle, 
_ which he puton over his armor. Again he 
mounted his horse, but this time he rode more 
slowly. In afew moments he stood on the 
top of a small hill; from its summit was visible 
a little village. He rode towards it, but just 
before reaching it, he turned aside and plung- 
ed into a thicket which grew by the roadside. 
Then dismounting he fastened his horse, and 
wrapping his mantle across his breast, walked 
towards a ruined fountain; he seated himself 
by its side, and looked around. He seemed 
surprised to see no one near, for after waiting 
a moment, with a look of alarm he sprang to 
his feet. A merry laugh then broke from a 
thicket hard by, and a beautiful girl, bursting 
from it, ran forward and threw her arms 
around Sir Edward’s neck. 

“False knight,” said she, laughingly. “A 
false knight thou art, and doubly false I will 
regard thee, for hast thou not kept me an 
hour waiting ?” 

“Indeed, Rosa—” 

“No excuse, sir. I see I must forgive you. 
But what is the matter?” said she, in a voice 
of alarm. “ You look ill.” 

“Rosa,” said the knight, disengaging him- 
self from her embrace, and walking a few 
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paces back, “ Rosa, I have come this morning 
to reveal to you a secret which no longer 
must be concealed. You have trusted in me 
—depended on my honor; and how have I ful- 
filled that trust? Look, Rosa,” he cried, tear- 
ing the mantle from his breast, and displaying 
upon his glittering armor the blood-red cross, 
“ Look, behold the Templar!” 

With a look of agony she gazed a moment 
upon that symbol, and then fell senseless, 
He rushed forward and grasped her in his 
arms. Gently he lifted her, and bore her 
to the fountain. He laid her softly on the 
bank, and reached over to procure some water, 
when a rustling was heard in the thicket, and 
six armed men, dressed in the dusky garments 
of the retainers of the Templars, rushed to- 
wards and seized him. Sir Edward struggled 
for a moment to free himself, but seeing that 
it was all in vain, he turned to the men, and 
haughtily demanded, “By whose authority 
they arrested a Knight Templar ?” 

“ By the order of the Most Holy Preceptor 
of Warwick,” said a voice in the thieket, and 
at the same moment a new actor appeared 
upon the scene. | 

“Who spoke then ?” said Sir Edward, start- 
ing. “I surely recognized that voice. Who 
are you who thus dares to arrest me ?” 

“Sir Hugo D’Aubry,” said the person ad- 
dressed, at the same time lifting his visor, “a 
true knight of our order, and not one who has 
forgotten his vows to God. Away with him, 
soldiers, to the preceptory !”” 

“Stay one moment,if you are men. My 
wire—my lawful, wedded wife—lies there in- 
sensible. Sir Hugo, as you hope for salvation, 
let me see her but a moment.” 

“She needs not your assistance—she shall 
be well cared for. Away, men! I command 
you, hegone!” 

They dragged Sir Edward from the spot, 
while he struggled desperately for his liberty. 
They bound his hands behind his back, and 
placing him on a horse, they started for the 
castle. Meanwhile Sir Hugo raised the still 
insensible girl in his arms, and gazed stead- 
fastly upon her marble features. 

“ Humph!” said he, “fair mistress, a bride 
but for a day, how frightened you will be 
when you awake! The fool that married you 
will soon be no more—and in a dungeon, we 
shall see if you will again scorn Sir Hugo 
D’ Aubry!” 

He bore her in his arms to his horse, gen- 
tly placed her in the saddle before him, and 
followed the soldiers tothe preceptory. 
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The great hall of the castle was arranged 
for atrial. The bright sunbeams, streaming 
through the stained glass of the windows, glit- 
_ tered on burnished gold and shining steel. 
At one end was seated in his chair of state the 
Preceptor. of Warwick. Around the side 
stood the knights clothed in their white gar- 
ments, and behind them stood the retainers 
dressed in the dusky costumes of noviciates. 
Sir Hugo D’Aubry, with a smile of triumph 
upon his countenance, stood by the side of the 
preceptor. A strange sight it was to all to 
see a Knight Templar brought before the 
chief of his order, to be tried for his life. But 
the preceptor had been urged to this course 
by the arguments and threats of Sir Hugo, 
and he had determined Sir Edward should die. 

He gave the signal, and heavily ironed the 
prisoner was brought before him. He was 
very pale, but firmly and undauntedly he stood 
before them all, and with a glance full of scorn 
he answered the sneering smile of Sir Hugo. 
In the midst of a deep and profound silence 
the accusation was read. A low murmur ran 
through the hall as the witness for the prose- 
cution was named. The friendship of the two 
had been known to all the knights, and all 
supposed that Sir Hugo was Sir Edward's 
fastest friend. The angry glance of the pre- 
ceptor stilled the mutterings for a moment, 
but again they broke forth, until the chief, 
rising from his chair, loudly demanded silence. 
A solemn stillness reigned through the vast 
hall; but at that instant the sound of a horse 
dashing rapidly across the drawbridge arrest- 
ed the attention of all. The sound ceased, but 
& moment after there was a disturbance at the 
lower end of the hall, and the figure of a 
knight, armed in proof, and fiery red with 
speed, appeared, forcing his way towards the 
preceptor. He reached the open space before 
the chair of state, and handed the chief a note. 

“ Quick, quick, my lord, read it! ’Tis on 
business of moment.” 

The preceptor tore open the billet. It con- 
tained these lines: 


“The lion has broken its fettera. Richard 
of England has escaped from his Austrian 
dungeon. Malvoisin is arrested; the precep- 
tory of Templestan has been destroyed. Come 
with all your knights to the village, to meet 
the grand master!” 


“By whom was this sent ?” said he, turning 
to the messenger. 

“By De Beaumanoir: Sir Eustace of Pem- 
broke is marching towards you.” 
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‘“ Ah! Is it so?” said the preceptor, spring- 
ing from his chair. “ Arm,sons of the temple, 
arm! The foe of our order has escaped. 
Mount, mount, and follow our banner! This 
moment we must leave these walls to meet 
the grand-master at yonder village. Quick, 
prepare !” 

A loud shout burst from the knights as they 
rushed from the hall. 

“ My lord, you have forgotten the prison- 
ers,” said Sir Hugo to the preceptor. 

“No, not forgotten. Sir Edward Wentworth, 
you are condemned todeath! Ho, men! said 
he to the retainers, who yet lingered In the 
hall, “bear this knight to the dungeon where 
the lady is confined, and then return to me.” 

The servitors seized the prisoner, and drag- 
ged him away. 

“Now, Sir Hugo, are you satisfied? But, 
come, we have no time to lose. Sir Eustace 
of Pembroke will be here within an hour. To 
horse, to horse !” 

They rode forth from that grim old precep- 
tory, a strong, a noble body of men. The 
white garments of the knights, with the blood- 
red cross upon the left shoulder, shone amid 
the dusky color of their retainers, while the 
splendid trappings of their horses, and the 
wild, oriental music of the band, gave to the 
scene an air of gaiety and grandeur. Sir 
Hugo, with a look of anger and impatience, 
rode by the side of the preceptor. They had 
passed into the forest, when a thought seemed 
suddenly to occur to the mnind of the former, 
for, turning quickly round, he said: 

“ The books, the records of our order, have 
been left behind—they must be saved. I will 
return for them.” And without waiting for 
an answer, the knight wheeled his horse, and 
rode swiftly back to the castle. He galloped 
over the drawbridge into the now silent and 
deserted court-yard. Quickly dismounting, 
he passed into the room of the jailor, and has- 
tily selected a bunch of keys. Then opening 
the large door that led to the dungeons of the 
castle, he lighted a lamp, and began his de- 
scent. Rapidly he made his way along nar 
row passages and dismal vaults, until he 
paused before the lowest dungeon beneath the 
castle. 

With an effort he threw open the fron door, 
which grated on its rusty hinges, and passed 
into the cell of Edward and Rosa. The for- 
mer was standing, chained in the middle of 
the room, gazing upon Rosa, who had fallen 
into an unquilet slumber. Both started as Sir 
Hugo entered the cell.. Without noticing Ed- 
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ward, he placed the lamp upon a small table, 
and approached Rosa. A belt of iron had 
been fastened round her waist, to which was 
attached a chain, which was itself fastened to 
the wall. Selecting a key, Sir Hugo opened 
the belt which confined her, and Rosa was 
free. Astonighment had kept the prisoners 
silent, but at this Edward demanded: 

“What means this, Sir Hugo D’Aubry ?” 

“That you are stiil a prisoner, and that 
Rosa is free. You shall remain here and 
starve, while your wife shall accompany me.” 

“ Never!” cried Rosa, running towards Ed- 
ward, and clasping her arms around his neck. 
“Never! Sooner would I die with my hus- 
band, than live in splendor with such as you.” 

“I saw how it would be,” said Hugo, with 
a sneer. “Come, Lady Rosa, you must and 
shall go with me.” As he said this, he seized 
her in his,arms. 

“ Help, help!” frantically shrieked the girl. 

“Your cries are vain. No one is here to 
help you; the preceptory is deserted. Release 
her, Sir Edward, or by Heaven, you shall die 
in her presence!” 

“Villain, you dare not part us!” 

“Indeed!” said Hugo. At the same mo- 
ment he grasped Rosa with all his strength, 
and tore her shrieking from Sir Edward's 
arms. He rushed to the door of the cell, but 
at that instant a loud shout was heard above, 
there was a rush of many feet, a glare of 
torches, and a knight armed in proof stood 
before him. 

“Ah, what have we here?” the stranger 
loudly demanded. 

“Sir Eustace of Pembroke,” cried Edward, 
“rescue that lady, if you are a true knight!” 

“What, this is Sir Hugo D’Aubry!” said 
the stranger. “Die, thou dog, and reeeive 
the doom you so justly merit!” The sword 
of Sir Eustace was sheathed in Sir Hugo’s 
breast, and the traitor fell dead upon the dun- 
geon floor. 

“I came m good time, Sir Edward. The 
shrieks of this lady alarmed me; to her you 
owe. your rescue. But come with me,. the 
king will be here anon.” 

Through the powerful influenoe of Richard 
of England, Sir Edward procured a dispensa- 
tion from the pope, and was, in consequence, 
released from his vows. A happy day it was 
for him when he carried Rosa to his castle; 
and the loud shouts of the servitors rang 
through the halls, and her mother awaited her 
in the doorway to welcome the Templar’s 
Bride. 
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A DREADFUL WORM. 

Who has not heard of the rattlesnake or 
copperhead? An unexpected sight of either 
of these reptiles will make even the lords of 
creation recoil. But there is a species of 
worm found in various parts of this land, 
which conveys a poison. of a nature so deadly 
that when compared w@#h it, the venom of 
the rattlesnake is harmless, To guard our 
readers against this foe of human kind, is the 
object of the present communication. This 
worm varies much in size. Itis frequently an 
inch through; but as it is rarely seen except 
when coiled, its length can hardly be conjec- 
tured. It is of a dull lead color, and generally - 
lives near a spring, or a small stream of wa- 
ter, and bites the unfortunate people who are 
in the habit of going there to drink. The 
brute creation it never molests. They avoid 
it with the same instinct that teaches the an- 
imals of Peru to shun the deadly Cova when 
it waylays their pathway. The symptoms of 
its bite are terrible. The eyes of the patient 
become red and fiery, his tongue is swollen to 
an in. moderate size, and obstructs his utter- 
ance, and delirium of the most horrid charac- 
ter quickly follows. Sometimes, in his mad- 
ness, he attempts the destruction of his dear- 
est friends. If the sufferer has a family, his 
weeping wife and helpless infants are not un- 
frequently the objects of his frantic fury. 
Such is the spell in which his senses are bound, 
that no sooner is he recovered from the par- 
oxysm of insanity occasioned by one bite, 
than he seeks out his destroyer to be bitten 
again. I have seen a good old father, his 
locks as white as snow, his step slow and 
trembling, beg in vain of his only son to quit 
the lurking place of the worm. My heart 
bled when he turned away, for I knew the 
hope so fondly cherished, that his son would 
be to him the staff and support of his declin- 
ing years, had supported him through many a 
sorrow.. Youths of America, would you know 
the name of this reptile? Itis the worm of 
the sill. 
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PLEASANT FOR THe MILLINERS.—A little 
girl, four years of age, was recently attempt- 
ing to recite a Sunday school lesson, but it is 
more than probable that she had listened to 
her mother’s conversation, for she commenced 
with, “ Blessed are the milliners, for they 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven,” a devia- 
tion from the original text to which all mar- 
ried men will not agree, especially since the 
high prices have been inaugurated. . 
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[oRremAL. ] 
THD LHEADSMAN’S SONG.* 





BY CAPT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





"Twas a seaman bold on the ship's lee side, 
When the green waves rollicked far and wide, 
When keen winds whist(d through ragged sails 
With a dreary gamut of shrieks and wails, 
When leaden clouds obscured the eun 

With a tangled vapor, dark and dun, 

When the good ship reeled with the tempest’s blows, 
And the voice of prayer mid the storm arose, 

As the jagged line of the dread lee-shore 

Came dim to herald the breaker’s roar!— 

*T was then that the seaman swung the lead 
With a circling sweep round his rain-beat head, 
And launching it far in the angry sea, 

Bang loudly and clear this song to me: 


“ Quarter leas four !—quarter less four! 
Hark how the breakers roar a-lee, 
Chanting aloud in devilish glee, 

Chorusing ever, ‘One ship more!’ 
Wrecks ashore I can plainly see, 

Corpses are lying there—corpses four; 
There, alack, we shall shortly be: 
Three fathoms only—quarter less three! 


“Three and a half—it deepens at last; 
Quarter less four—there's a channel here. 
Courage, pilot, and take good cheer; 

Five—the danger is overpast; 
Six—huzza! for it deepens fast. 
Quarter lesa eight, quarter lese eight! 
Now may the breakers lie in wait, 
Dragging the shoals with their foamy net; 
Others may meet with the sailor's fate, 
We shall be snared, not yet, not yet! 
Nine fathoms clear—nine and a half! 
Now in sooth we can bravely laugh, 
For the distant breakers, I wot, confess, 
With their sullen roaring, ‘One ship lees!’ "’ 


And his song to me, as I swayed the wheel 

(For the good ship's woe, or the good ship's weal,) 

With the nervous grasp of a trained athletep 

Had a melody in its close most sweet; 

For I thought, as the keel passed the fearful shoal, 
And I held our course to the open sea, 
That another pilot had stood by me, 

Keeping the ship toward the rocky goal— 

A shadowy helmsman, stern and dark, 

Terribly steering my fated bark— 

A spectre pilot, of fleshless bone, 

With icy fingers upon mine own, 

With hollow eyes fixed on the corse-strewn shore, 

And jaws ever grinning, ‘one ship more!" 





© Written while on board of the berk Voltigear, of 
Banks's Expedition, Gulf of Mexico, December, 1863. 
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ARGEMONE DALE. 





BY ELLEN MALVIN. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Sie sat alone in the school-room, busy with 
slate and pencil. No sound save the flies 
buzzing in the sunshine, the swift scratching 
of the pencil, and now and then the rustle of 
aleaf. Aslight, girlish figure, the dress plain 
as possible—a simple print—a pure, white 
ground, threaded with a delicate, brown vine, 
short sleeves gathered into a band and edged 
with lace, leaving the round arms bare below. 
The hair brushed far back from the forehead, 
and prisoned in a black net, through which 
shone a gleam of chestnut braids. <A very 
school girl throughout. ; 

“Do they puzzle you, Miss Dale 2?” 

Withoat raising her eyes, she _ reptied, 
quietly : 

“Only this last one. I am sure I’ve done it 
the right way. There is a mistake some- 
where.” ; 

He leaned over the slate, ran his eye quick- 
ly through the solid battalion of figures. 
Stopping midway he pointed out the error. 

“That is the little fellow who did the 
mischief.” 

“Yes; what a dunce!” And with a little 
frown at her own dulness, she made the era 
sure. “Thank you, Leslie, that brings it 
right. I should have gone stumbling over it, 
every time, I suppose, if you hadn’t set me 
right.” 

All the girls, exeept Argemone Dale were 
in love with Leslie Hunter. Not desperately 
so, but in that easy, inconsequent fashion 
school girls have of falling in love, a dozen at 
once, with the handsomest boy in school. 

Of this interesting state of affairs, the young 
gentleman himself was not wholly ignorant, 
nor, perhaps, wholly innocent. He was some- 
what curious about Argemone Dale. And 
seeing the door open this Saturday afternoon, 
and guessing she was still there, at her books, 
he had strayed in, not without a purpose. So 
while sXe rubbed off the figures with the 
damp sponge, laid the pencile in their box, 
the books in her desk, he said: 

“ You are not coming back next term ?” 

“No, I suppose not,” with alittle sigh. 

“T am sorry.” 

His voice was low, with a cadence of mean- 


| ing in it; her answer clear and prompt. 
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“SoamI. I could have gone through my 
algebra in another term.” 

“ Ah, mine is not an algebraic reason. I 
am sorry because I shal! miss you.” 

In any other of the girls the words and the 
tone would have raised a flush and flutter of 
gratified vanity; but Argemone, with a 
scarcely perceptiblegelevation of the brows, 
responded, simply: 

“Indeed! Thank you.” 

‘That was all. Leslie Hunter had highbred 
sisters, and a lady mother, and he knew, boy 
as he was, that the finest breeding could not 
have excelled the cool politeness of word and 
manner. It was perfect. He felt a sudden 
conviction that Argemone Dale was not in 
love with him. The desk was cleared of litter 
and she stood book in hand, ready to go. 

There was a faint shadow of discomfiture 
on the boy’s handsome face. Perhaps Arge- 
mone saw it, and felt that her manner had 
been slightly repellant, for she asked, quite 
gently : 

“You are to stay another term, are you 
not ?” 

“One more,” he answered, lightly. “I 
@nust study some, too. I’ve been altogether 
too negligent of Virgil and those other old 
gentlemen; had so much else on my hands.” 

“T know—busy idleness,” with a mischiev- 
ous smile. “And what comes after next 
term ?” she asked, more seriously. 

“ O, Harvard, of course.” 

“ And after that ?” 

“After that— Why,I really don’t know. 
I shall go abroad for two or three years, per- 
haps. My father may get me a place as 
attache or something of the kind.” 

“ All of which is education. But at the end 
of it all, I mean. What is it for?” 

“The end of it? Dear me, ’tis so many 
years through all that I hardly look beyond. 
But I suppose I shall do as other gentlemen’s 
sons do at last. My father is a Georgian 
planter, you know.” | 

The proud head was lifted a little more 
proudly as he said it. 

“ And so, Leslie, all this culture is to fit you 
for becoming—” She hesitated. “Slave- 
holder” was the word on her tongue; but 
she checked it. “For becoming merely a 
planter.” 

“ Not merely a planter. There is always 
politics to engage a man’s attention. I don't 
care much for it now, but ten or fifteen years 
over my head will make a difference, I sup- 
pose. The path to Congress is easy to South- 
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ern gentlemen, and if I cared to try—” 

“If you cared to try, you would succeed.” 
For the first time the clear Saxon eyes met 
his; the tone was lower and more earnest. 
“But you would not go there, Leslie, as so 
many do, only to clamor down the right, and 
uphold the wrong.” 

The tropical eyes confronted the sunny 
blue, with a flash, presaging a haughty an- 
swer; but she stayed it with a gesture. 

“Yes; you know what I mean, but you 
shall not be angry. I don’t say it to hurt 
you. I know how different it must look to 
you, growing upin the midst of it. But don’t 
be quite certain that you are right, till you 
have looked on the other side. To me it is 
very wicked, this slavery, and I am sure you 
will find it out if you think about it; and then 
you could do so much that would be noble 
and grand. I think you can do anything you 
will to do.” And an unconscious glance of 
admiring pride gave effect to her words— 


there was no room left for anger. 


“But my father; the last words he said 
when he bade ine good-by, were, ‘ Learn all 
yeu can of the Yankees except their aboli- 
tionism. If you come home tainted with that 
I will call you no son of mine.’ You wouldn't 
have me disobey my father ?” 

Here was a problem, indeed, for the little 
Puritan maiden, to whom filial duty had ever 
been inclusive of all other duties; who in all 
her life had never dreamed of such a conflict. 
But she was spared the necessity of an imme- 
diate solution, by a burst of noisy urchins, who 
broke in like a tempest, on the stillness of the 
school-room, the foremost one holding above 
his head a letter for Mr. Leslie Hunter. And 
Argemone passed quietly out, pondering this 
new question in ethics. 
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CHAPTER IL 


A WALF-DOZEN girls were saying good-by 
on the piazza of the boarding-house. There 
was a profusion of kissings and embracings, 
promises to write soon, and to write very, 
very often. Adieus, and parting injunctions, 
and the innumerable “last words,’ were 
tossed back and forth, and caught up from lip 
to lip. 

Two or three boys were in attendance, Les- 
lie Hunter among the rest; and as one after 
another of the merry girls tripped lightly 
down the steps to take her place in the great 
stage-coach that stood in waiting, he laugh- 
ingly kissed them, every, one, on-cheeks or 
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lips, as it happened. They were only school 
girls, and had not learned to be chary of their 
kisses yet. Argemone Dale came last; she 
held out her hand. 

““Good-by, Leslie.” 

He bent and touched it with his lips. 

“Good-by, Argemone. I will not forget.” 

The coach door shut with a bang. The 
driver mounted the box, and away they went. 
Leslie stood waving his cap; two or three 
handkerchiefs floated from the coach window, 
and it disappeared around the corner. 





A sombre old house, frowning down on the 
sombre street, through the dim February 
twilight. From one of the windows a fair face 
looks out; the face of Argemone Dale, graver, 
maturer. It is the winter of ’62, and in the 
past year’s experience many a girlish face has 
ripened prematurely. Yet the sweet gravity 
and thoughtfulness are no new graces on this 
brow. There are no traces of any recent 
shock, no grief in the quiet eyes, only a wist- 
ful patience. Her sorrow came years ago, 
when this baby-sister was left toher guardian- 
ship, this Lulu who sits over at the opposite 
window, of whom Argemone is thinking this 
moment, as when is she not? It was in ful- 
filling this trust that the gravity came into her 
eyes, the tender cadences into her voice, that 
you will notice when she speaks. 

She is gazing far down the street that 
drowses through the leisurely, old-fashioned 
village; the quiet street along wiiich no lover 
ever comes to her, along which no lover of 
hers has gone forth to give help to his country 
in her need. Yet her breast glows with he- 
roic heats, melts with tenderest pity for those 
who go and those who stay. 

“Lulu!” The voice, low and fiute-like, 
rippled through the room; but the invisible 
vibrations teat unheeded on the ear of the 
child, who leaned close to the west window to 
catch the last light on the pages before her. 
“ Lulu, come here.” 

“In a minute, Argie. I just want to finish 
this chapter.” 

“But you will be too late to see him, dear. 
Ralph has come.” 

The book dropped on the carpet, and, with 
a bound, Lulu stood beside her. The coach 
had stopped before the opposite gate. A 
young mun sprang to the ground, paused a 
moment, looking up at the window where 
they stood, to bow and smile, then ran lightly 
up the steps and disappeared in another house 
as old and sombre, and frowning as this. 
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That same evening they sat in the cheery 
room all aglow with firelight. Ralph Waldo 
on the ottomnan at Argemone’s feet, while the 
childish face of Lulu leaned out of its shadow 
of curls on the other side. Argemone’s sew- 
ing lies half the time forgotten in her lap, 
while she asks and listens, and now and then 
a hand smooths the boyy locks with s sel, 


motherly touch. Ralph is only home fon 


school for a three days’ vacation. 


“ But I haven't told you of my new friexd, | 


and your old one, Argie, Mr. Hunter.” 
“Leslie Hunter! Have you seen hin™ 


“T should think Ihad. But now dont | 


pelting me with questions, you girls. Jut 
let me tell the story from the beginning.” 





Argemone took up her neglected sewing. 


with a smile. 
“ Master Waldo has the floor.” 


“ You must know, then, in the first place, 


that this Mr. Hunter is a famous lecturer; 
not famous, exactly, either, for he has oily 


just begun, but a grand one — tip-top, /_ 


mean.” 


Argemone laughed outright. Ralph looked | 


foolish. 


“Now you have put me out. A fellow cant : 
be always attending to his adjectives. Hor | 


estly, Argie, I believe Lulu, here, would wk 
slang if she heard it all the time, as I do.” 

Lulu pouted. “Nonsense, I shouldat 
Do tell your story.” 

“I’m going to. Well, Mr. Hunter was it- 
vited out to Rockdale to lecture one Saturdsy 
evening. That afternoon J had been down # 
the village, and when I came back I saw 4 
gentleman standing near the school house ga 
He bowed, as I came up, lifting his hat wit 


as much respect as if.I’d been a member of | 


parliament, and asked if I were a scholar # 
the academy. I said ‘ yes,’ hoping he would 


ask me something else, and so he did, and in 


a few minutes I found myself talking 8 free!s 
as ifI had known him all my life. He bs 
such a way of listening one couldn't help & 
Somehow, before we finished talking, I tl 
him my name, and the town I came from He 
seemed suddenly interested, or surprised, 
rather; he had looked Interested enough #! 
the time, else I shouldn’t have talked, yo 
know. . 

“¢ Ah, he said, ‘I had a classmate from ts! 
town when I was at school here— 
Dale.’ 


you; how we lived close together, and how 
you had been my dear mother-sister, #l 


“ And so very naturally I told himall aboot 
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years since ny own mother died. Thak is so, 
isn’t it, Argie?” And the boy leaned towards 
her with a smile full of affection. 

“Yes, Ralph, you aremy boy. You belong 
to me, you and Lulu.” Clasping an arm 
round each, she drew them nearer. “ And is 
that al] about Mr. Hunter? for that was the 
gentleman’s name, we are to suppose.” 

“Yes. He gave me his card and asked me 
to call on him when I came to the city, asked 
me as if he meant it, too. You may be sure I 
went to his lecture after that. It was a grand 
one; but I can’t stop to tell you about that. 
lye a report of it somewhere among my 
traps—lI’ll look it up to-morrow—but then a 
report isn’t much, of a speaker like him.” 

“ And then did you go to see him ?” 

“No, not for two or three weeks. I 
thought of it every time I went in town, but 
somehow I couldn't get courage to intrude 
upon him, till one day I received a magazine 
containing an article marked in pencil with 
his initials; then I knew he hadn’t forgotten 
me, and next time I climbed up the four 
flights of stairs to his room. It is the tiniest 
box of a place, piled with books and papers, 
and he tossed his pen on the desk, and came 
to meet me; only a step, to be sure, but—I 
can’t tell you—he has such a way of doing 
little things, nothing in themselves, and mak- 
ing them seem like delightful courtesies. He 
set me down in his single chair, and leaned on 
the desk while he talked, and one way or 
another I believe he kept me nearly an hour, 
and yet he contrived to make me feel, every 
moment, that I was entertaining him, not he 
me. I wonder if that isn’t the grand secret 
of playing the host agreeably? Then he 
made me promise to call every time I was in 
the city, and I’ve done iteversince. If I only 
have five minutes to spare, I run up to his 
‘ garret,’ as he calls it. I call it his ‘ eyrie.’ 
And when I go, he says, ‘Come again, Rafe; 
I am always accessible to you ?’” 

“Pafe! Is that what he calls you?” 

“Sometimes. He says it is classic; Miss 
Sheppard has made it so. I don’t just know 
what he means.” 

“T do,” said Argemone. 

“Well. I like it very much; but then he 
plays a hundred tricks with my pame—calls 
me poet, philosopher, mystic, and now and 
then addresses me very gravely as Mr. 
Emerson.” 

“But I don’t quite understand, Ralph; 
does Mr. Hunter devote himself to literature ?” 

“Why, no; he comes out dow and then 
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with a brilliant magazine article, that sets the 
world wondering who the author can be, and 
in such ways he earns, as he says, ‘clear 
standing-room to stand and work in.’ His 
father, you know, was a southern planter, 
down in Georgia, and ‘ real secesh,’ of course, 
and when the war broke out he wanted Les- 
lie to come home and enlist in the rebel army; 
but he had lived in New England too long. I 
never saw a man hate slavery as he does. -He 
says no northerner can—and it wasn’t likely 
he would go and fight for it, and he couldn’t 
go into our army, and fight against it, unless 
he was compelled, and so he says, cut off from 
making sacrifices for his country, he can only 
work for her. And he does work—I never 
saw anything like it—he lectures and writes 
incessantly, lives on the plainest fare, and 
though he earns considerable money one way 
and another, precious little of it stays in his 
pocket. He says he can’t afford to waste 
time earning money, and then waste the 
money by spending it on himself. A queer 
idea, isn’t it?” 

Argemone’s eyes glowed. “TI like that.” 

“Ah, then I’ve made you like him, at last. 
I tell you, Argie, he is a hero, every inch of 
him, if he doesn’t wear epaulettes. Now, 
then, I will show it to you. I wouldn’t till I 
was sure you would appreciate it.” And the 
boy suddenly vanished into the hall. 

“ What ails him, Argie?” said Lulu. “Is | 
he crazy ?” 

Whereupon the boy re-appeared, with a 
face a good deal more roguish than insane. 

“You see I left it out there because I 
wouldn’t have Lulu peeping.” 

And he laid aroll in Argemone’s lap. “ For 
Miss Dale, from Leslie Hunter.” Argemone 
undid the wrapping of soft paper, and un- 
rolled a sheet of music, “ Whittier’s Song of 
the Negro Boatmen.” The two children 
leaned over her shoulder while she looked it 
through, then Ralph opened the piano, and ‘so 
thelr evening ended, as their evenings almost 
always did. 

But after all the old songs had been sung, 
and Ralph had gone home, and Lulu was 
asleep, Argemone still lingered by the fire, re- 
calling the proud, handsome schoolboy of her 
girlish memory, trying to identify him with 
this man, who was battling so stoutly for — 
freedom with tongue and pen, nobler weapons 
than the sword, she knew; trying to shape in 
clearer outline the history that was shadowed 


forth in the delicate significance of his little _. 


gift. 
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The morning that Ralph went back he came 
in to say good-by. 

“What shall I say to Mr. Hunter, for you, 
Argie ?” 

“Say that I thank him. And, Ralph, can’t 
you bring him home with you in vacation ?”’ 

“T am going to coax him; and I tell you 
what, Argie, I think he will come if I tell him 
you said that.” 

“You may tell him, then.” 
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SUMMER has softened the old house out of 
its grimness, and it has decked itself in gay 
apparelling of sweetbrier and scarlet honey- 
suckle. The lilies of the valley nestle trust- 
ingly in its protecting shadow. Thesly knot- 
grass creeps caressingly up to the very sills. 
White roses peep in at the west window where 
Lulu sits, and a veil of woodbine clings about 
the east window where Argemone stands, or 
where she stood just now. At this moment 
she sits in the twilight, striking the piano 
keys with soft, infrequent touches. 

It is Ralph’s vacation time, and Leslie Hun- 
ter has come home with him. She knows that 
her boy will bring him in by-and-by, and she 
is waiting. There is no tremor in her move- 
ments, no hurrying of her heart beats, only a 
sweet expectance that makes the minutes 
giad; and to fill up the waiting moments, half 
unconsciously, her voice floats into ‘song. 
Low and dreamy at first, it rises fuller and 
clearer. | 

There are steps outside, and Lulu looks up 
from her book to see Ralph and the stranger 
. standing in the doorway. She opens her lips 
to whisper “ Argie,” but Ralph's warning 
finger checks her, and the two come softly in, 
the elder obedient to the younger, and pres- 
ently Ralph’s voice joins in with Argemone’s. 
And then she knows that another must be be- 
side him. Butthe singer sings on, unmoved 
in her sweet composure; it is one of Ralph’s 
freaks, and she likes to humorhimin it. And 
Lulu, obedient to the boy’s beckoning hand, 
comes shyly to his side, and into his inclosing 
arm, and the three voices glide smoothly 
through the verse, and then the clear tenor of 
a fourth voice swells the final chorus, and the 
song is ended. 

“ Want it well done?” cried the boy, de- 
lightedly. “I was so afraid you would stop, 
Argie.” And then the greetings followed. 


eqqranssremmamesns e 


Ralph had been at home just a week. Mr. 
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‘Honter was going back to the city in the 


morning. He and Argemone stood before the 
open window in the twilight. 

“What a week this has been—a week of 
sunshiny idleness, filched out of Arcadia. It 


{| seems out of place in this year of storms. 


Well, to-morrow I must back to my work 
again.” 

“Why, Ralph insists that every day of it 
you have condensed your ordinary twelve 


hours work into three.” 


He smiled. “Of course I couldn't give up 
a whole week to unmitigated idleness; but 
Rafe exaggerates. What a boy that is!” he 
added, musically. “ He reminds me as much 
as fiesh and blood can, of that most ethereal 
creation, Rafe Bernard, of Miss Sheppard's 
romance. You remember ?” 

“Yes, indeed. It seems to me that Undine 
herself is not a more perfect creation than that 
half-elfin, half-human poet of Stonehenge.” 

“It is as perfect and as delicate; but I can 
never hold it off, and criticise it as I do other 
characters. He is real to me. I love him,I 
think, just as Larona did. What should you 
say if I told you that when I read that chap- 
ter about the cholera on board the Shelley, ‘I 
locked myself in my room, and cried the heart 
out of my eyes,’ as Holmes says ‘ you women 
do ? 9 

But Argemone could say nothing, for the 
words thrilled her with a fine sympathy, as if 
he had unlocked a new chamber in his soul, 
and she stood hushed and awed within it, and 
because she said nothing her companion 
went on. 

“And my Rafe reminds me of him inde- 
scribably. Perhaps it is in his childish, coax- 
ing ways. Do you never think of it?” 

“IT don’t know. I can’t mix him up with 
anybody else. He is only my boy Ralph to 
me.” 

“And my boy Rafe to me.” He smiled 
with a eudden flash, half-inirthful, halfserious, 
as if the words slipped from him unawares. 
“We both claim him, then, if he belongs to 
both, we should belong to each other.” 

It was a playful word thrown carelessly out, 
Argemone knew, yet somehow, more than 
once that night his words had thrilled her 
strangely, stirring the depths that in her lay 
almost always hidden under a surface of beaa- 
tiful calm. This time they sent a faint ripple 
of color along her cheek, yet not too faint for 
her to feel, and for him to see. Presently she 
stole away to the piano and sat there, idly 
tonching the keys, thinking thatin a moment, 
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when she was sure of her voice, she would 
sing. She felt a hand on her shoulder, and a 
voice, low almost as a whisper, silenced the 
keys. 

“ Argemone, I said it in play, thoughtlessly, 
almost; but I meant it, I mean it now, in 
deepest earnest. Once, years ago, I could 
have laid at your feet what men call a fortune 
—wealth enough—and I was proud of it, then. 
I will not tell you what boyish dreams I had. 
Now I know that every coin of it was tainted, 
and every acre blood-stained. Now my life is 
pledged to hard toil, of a certainty, to harder 
sacrifices, if need be. These are not the days 
for dreaming of happy and peaceful love. 
To-day I have nothing, but a clean and hon- 
est hand, a heart that has hungered and 
thirsted this many a year for the love of a 
woman such as you. These are all I have to 
give. Are they worth anything to you? 
Will you tell me?” 

His voice, so proud and tender, fell so low it 
scarcely stirred the silence, and bersin answer 
was lower yet. 

“ Worth everything to me if I may have 
them.” 





That night Lulu, nestling in Argemone’s 
arms, whispered very softly : 

“ What do you think Ralph said, to-night ?” 

“TI don’tknow. What was it, love ?” 

A.d through a little ripple of low laughter, 
she said: 

«“ Why, he has been making love to me.” 

* To you, child ?” 

“Yes. I think it is nonsense. If it was 
Mr. Hunter now; he is a grown up man—” 

Argemone drew the child’s face where the 
moonlight shone full upon it, and searching it 
steadily, said: 

“Tell me the truth, Lulu. Did Ralph say 
he loved you?” 

“ Truly, he did.” 

“ And you love him? Say you love him, 
Lulu?” 

Hiding her eyes, with both tiny hands, the 
child whispered: 

“Yes, I do love him, dearly. Don’t tease 
me, will you?” 

HOO OO 


WHO ATE THD FIRST OYSTER? 

The name of the courageous individual who 
ate the first oyster has not been recorded, but 
there is a legend concerning him to the fol- 
lowing effect: Once upon a time—it must be 
a prodigiously long time ago, however—a man 
of melancholy mood, who was walking by the 
shores of a picturesque estuary, listening to 
the sad sea waves, espied a very old and ugly 
oyster, all coated over with parasites and sea- 
weeds. It was so unprepossessing that he 
kicked it with his foot, and the animal, aston- 
ished at such rudeness on its own domain, 
gaped wide with indignation. Seeing the 
beautiful cream-colored layers that shone 
within the shells covering, and thinking the 
interior of the shell itself to be beautiful, he 
lifted up the aged “native” for further ex- 
amination, inserting his finger and thumb be- 
tween the shells. The irate mollusc, thinking 
no doubt that this was meant as a further in- 
sult, snapt his pearly door close upon the 
finger of the intruder, causing him some little 
pain. After releasing his wounded digit, the 
inquisite gentleman very naturally put it in ~ 
his mouth. “Delightful!” exclaimed he, 
opening wide his eyes. “ What is this?” and 
again he sucked his thumb. Then the truth | 
flashed upon him. He had accidentally 
achieved the most important discovery ever 
made up to that date! Taking up a stone, he 
forced open the doors of the oyster, and gin- 
gerly tried a piece of the mollusc itself. De- 
licious was the result; and so, there and then, 
that solitary anonymous man inaugurated the 
oyster banquet. 





+ Dew 
ASHANTEDS. 

The vilest paganism is practised in this 
country—the worship of sharks and snakes; 
and with it is coupled the brutality of human 
sacrifices in their most appalling features. 
The remarkable thirst which the monarch and 
people have for human blood springs either 
from a desire to vent their spleen on enemies 
taken in war, to worship their deities, to ap- 
pease the spirits of their heroes killed in bat- 
tle, or from the belief that the victims will act 
as slaves to them in a future state. Some- 
times the skulls and other bones of great men 


DISAPPOINTED PICKPOCKET.— “Well, if | are dug out of their places of burial to be 


this aint mean! Here’s this feller been agoin’ 

about with this here yeller chain, and when I 

pulls it out there’s no watch on the end of it. 

Ihe conduct of these here flashy clerks is 

420ugh to break the heart of a poor feller like 

ne as has to depend on his trade for a livin’.” 
4 


washed with the blood of the slain.—Travels 
in Africa. 





Indolence leaves the door of the soul un- 
locked, and thieves and robbers go in and 
spoil it of ite treasures.—-Barclay. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
DBATH. 


PLLA 


HY HARRY LONGCLIFFE. 








It comes when the gentle buds of spring 
Are bursting from winter's chain, 

And the warbling notes of the wild bird ring 
Through the gieen-leaved woods again. 

And though sweet is the sound to the dying one, 
As gently exhales her breath; 

Yet a low voice whispers, ‘‘ Thy task is done ’”’— 
Tis the chilling voice of death. 


It comes on the breath of the summer's gale, 
All laden with rich perfume, 
Which hath been won from the lily pale, 
Or the rosebud's brighter bloom. 
And while o’er her cheeks plays the freshening 
breeze, 
And the glad flowers greet her eye, 
“Q, must I leave bright scenes like these !"’ 
She murmurs, “ ’Tis hard to die!"’ 


And it comes when the autumn tints of brown 
Are painted on every leaf, 

And the well-paid toil of the harvest done, 
Is seen in each golden sheaf. 

Yet amid the wealth of kind nature's soil, 
Death rides in his tireless car, 

And gathers his victims with surer coil, 
Than doth the wild ravage of war. 


And lastly it comes, when the winter blast 
Loud whistles its dreary wail, 

And the dancing streams, in its mantle fast, 
Show nought but an icy veil. 

And with cheerless form, and a hollow voice, 
That messenger spirit saith, 

“ Bid adieu to the world, ye have no choice, 
But the fearful choice ef death.” 





[ORIGINAL.] 


THE SEER’S PROPHECY. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ MIDNIGHT will soon be here.” 

These words uttered by a middle-aged wo- 
man, were Ina voice so low, that they were 
unheard or anheeded by the other occupant 
of the room, a girl who could not have been 
over twenty. A kind of startled expression 
passed over the woman's countenance, as she 
spoke, accompanied by a nervous shrinking of 
her person, as if from fear of some impending 
danger. 

The apartment in which the two were seat- 
ed, with its richly carved cornices, heavy, 
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brocaded curtains, and dark, massive furni- 
ture, presented an appearance of antique 
grandeur, the gloom of which was made 
visible, rather than dissipated by two wax 
candles burning in a silver cresset suspended 
from the ceiling. Genevieve Maitland, the 
young girl alluded to, was seated in a large 
arm-chair, covered with crimson damask, 


*¢ So still she was, so pale, so fair,’’ 
that she might have been taken for a marble 


statue, rather than a living, breathing form. 


She wore a deep mourning dress, her long, 
slightly curling tresses spreading over her 
shoulders, like a dark, shining veil. The color 
of her eyes could not be seen, being concealed 
by the drooping lids, but her mouth, with the 
short, delicately curved upper lip, and the soft, 
melting fulness of the lower, had a look of 
indescribable sweetness, which diffused itself 
over the whole countenance. 

Ina few moments, the door swung open 
without noise, and a man, who might have 
been forty or more, coarse and repulsive- 
looking, though clad in the habit worn by the 
gentry of that period, entered the apartment 
He advanced towards Genevieve. At his en- 
trance she had neither moved nor looked up; 
but at the words, “ The time has come,” she 
started like one roused from a dream, and 
suddenly raised her large, dark eyes to his. 

“So soon?” she asked, in a half-choked, 
gasping voice. 

At the same instant the words left her lips, 
a clock in an adjoining apartment, in clear, 
ringing peals, struck the midnight hour. 

‘‘ There’s your answer,” he said, with a sinis- 
ter smile. “ I told you that you must be ready 
at twelve.” 

“ One single half hour more—give me that, 
O, give me that ?” 

“Not a minute, for there’s not a minute to 
spare. As your guardian, it is incumbent on | 
me to remove you to a place of safety. 
“ Juana!’ and he looked sharply round to 
the woman, who when he first entered, with- 
drew to a distant corner of the room, wker 
she was busying herself in selecting a few 
articles of wearing apparel. 

“JT am here, Sir Bevis,” she said, in answer 
to his call. 

“Do what ought to have been done al- 
ready. Make the girl ready for her journey.” 

Without making any reply, she went to- 
wards Genevieve, who rose at her approach. 

“Come, darling,” she said, “let me put on, 
your mantilla, “It, willbe enough while it 
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remains so warm and sultry, and I will put 
your cloak into the carriage, so that you can 
wrap yourself in it, should the air grow chilly 
towards morning.” 

The moment the mantilla was adjusted, Sir 
Bevis came and took Genevieve by the arm to 
hurry her from the room. She broke from the 
loose clasp of his hand, while her dark eyes 
flashed on him a look of haughty defiance. 

““T must and will take a last look of my 
mother,” said she. 

She darted from him and placed herself 
before a full-length portrait, large as life, on 
which was cast the full light of the waxen 
candles burning in the cresset. It was her 
mother’s portrait who was a native of Spain, 
and might have been painted for Genevieve 
herself, so closely did it resemble her. The 
beauty of each was of the Spanish type, ex- 
hibiting all its fimest and loveliest traits in 
form and feature. The dark, deep eyes of 
mother and daughter seemed looking into those 
of each other, as the latter, with hands clasped 
over her bosom, stood slightly bending for- 
ward, yet with her head thrown a little back, 
the whole forming an attitude expressive of 
tenderest and most loving reverence. 

“My mother—O, my mother,” said she, “ if 
it be permitted to thee, watch over thy un- 
happy child.” 

Sir Bevis stood meanwhile, with knitted 
brows, and other signs of angry impatience. 
Genevieve said nothing more, and without 
longer delay, except to brush away a few 
tears, she turned from the portrait with the 
words, “ I am ready.” 

“It is well you are,” was his answer. “ But 
you—you are not going,” looking at Juana, 
who with a cloak hung over her left arm, 
stood ready equipped for the journey. 

“Sir Bevis,” said she, “ Genevieve is my 
foster child—dear as if she was my own, and 
wherever she goes, I will go, if it be to the 
death.” 

“You dare not prevent her from going with 
me,” said Genevieve. 

| promise to my dying mother, and the fearful 
penalty you invoked on yourself, if ever you 
| broke it.” 

“TI promised, that I might rid myself of a 
woman’s importunity. I’m not such a milk- 

| Sop as to fear a penalty invoked thus,” he an- 

) swered. 

| “You promised solemnly,” said Juana, 
| “promised a dying woman that her daughter 
‘and I should never be separated, and that no 
‘harm should come to her which you could 
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avert. Listen to the old seer’s rhyme; I think 
you cannot have forgotten it. 


‘““* Sir Bevis, beware of promise broken, 
For unto thee "twill be the token, 
That thou no longer the chase wilt lead, 
But by huntsman’s random arrow bleed.’”’ 


“Who cares for the old seer, or his rhyme ?” 
said he. 

But he did care, for he partook deeply of 
the superstition common to the age in which 
he lived, and his fears were betrayed by his 
appearance, though he strove hard to disguise 
them. 

“You will consent for me to go?” said 
Juana, as she watched his changing counte- 
nance, 

“ Yes, if you will cease your chattering.” 

Juana did not hesitate to avail herself of the 
leave so ungraciously granted, and putting 
her arm around Genevieve, and drawing her 
close to her side, they followed Sir Bevis down 
a flight of stairs, and through several apart- 
ments, the last of which had a door that open- 
ed into a court, where a carriage stood in 
waiting. 

The gray glimmer of dawn was visible in 
the east, when the heavy, lumbering vehicle 
drew up toa lonely wayside inn. 

“ Has Alick Hawdon, whom I spoke to you 
about yesterday arrived, ?” inquired Sir Bevis 
of the landlord, whom the first distant rum- 
bling of the wheels had roused from his morn- 
ing sluinbers. 

An answer in the negative was responded 
to, with no little impatience and ill-humor, by 
Sir Bevis. He then addressed Genevieve, 
telling her that she and Juana, would proba- 
bly have to wait at the inn several hours, if 
not till night. They alighted in silence, and 
were conducted to a room, where they could, 
at leasc, have the privilege of being by them- 
selves. 





CHAPTER II. 


Not long after sunrise, Alick Hawdon, 
whom Sir Bevis had looked for with so much 
solicitude, arrived. 

“ Well,” said he, after a few words of in- 
formal greeting, “did the lady conseut ip 
come with you ?” 

“She has come,” replied Sir Bevis; “ but 
we wont speak about it here.” 

They accordingly entered the inn, and made 


their way to the room appropriated expressly, . 


to the accommodation of travellers. No one 
was present except)themiselves, ‘and seate 
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near each other, they conversed in tones so 
low, that there was no danger of being over- 
heard. 

“Now,” said Hawdon,“ you must tell me 
in terms so explicit, that there will be no dan- 
ger of misapprehension, what you expect of 
me.” 

“In the first place, she must be kept a close 
prisoner.” 

“ For instance, if she wishes to walk out to 
take the air, I must keep an eye on her.” 

“J said a close prisoner. She isn’t to go 
out at all.” 

“Well, I suppose you have a good and suf- 
ficient reason for what you wish done, but as 
I am to be her jailor, I think I ought to know 
what that reason is, otherwise, I shall be 
ignorant of the degree of danger and respon- 
sibility my office will involve.” 

“And without knowing, you think you may 
undervalue your services ?” 

“J think that if she has been guilty of any 
offence which the law recognizes, I don’t 
care to interfere.” 

‘Set your heart at rest on that score, there 
is nothing of the kind. The fact is, she’s in 
my way. She stands between me and one of 
the richest baronies in Scotland.” 

“J begin to understand you now. There’s 
something worth striving for. But why not 
marry her? That would make matters right 
at once.” 

“Tn the first place, I don’t want a wife, and 
in the second, she wouldn’t have me ifI did. 
You know Charles Neville ?” 

“'Yes,a comely lad, and one that knows 
how to wear a sword, however much be might 
fail were he called to use it.” 

“ He’s at the best a mere popinjay, but he 
wears brave apparel, and that will dazzle a 
woman’s eye, so as to make her imagine that 
& courageous heart beats under it. The truth 
is, Genevieve and he seem ‘at first sight to 
have changed eyes,’ as the play has it. Ne- 
ville’s father has long been my deadliest foe, 
and my wrath hasn’t cooled for lack of nurs- 
ing, but is ready at all times, for both father 
and son. Butno more of this. An hour 
hence I must be on my way to where I told 
you yesterday, and leave you to take the girl 
and her nurse toa place of safety. I think 
you fully understand what my wishes are 
about the matter.” 

“Yes, an obstacle stands between you and 
& barony, which you desire to have re- 
moved.” 

“And must be.” 
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“asier said than done.” 

“When it is removed, don’t fear that you 
will be forgotten. Hist!” 

This last word was called forth by approech- 
ing footsteps, and the next moment, the rosy- 
cheeked Iandlady, with her scarlet kirtle, silk 
belt, and the fingers of her plump hands 
adorned with rings donned in honor of the 
fair and gentle lady who had arrived, opened 
the door to announce that the morning meal 
which had been ordered was ready. 

During the foregoing confidential colloquy 
between Sir Bevis and Hawdon, Genevieve, 
who sat at an open window, saw a iad loiter- 
ing about the stables playing with a little ter- 
rier, and now and then exchanging a few 
words with the stable-boy, who was sedulously 
employed executing the orders relative to the 
horses of Sir Bevis, as given by the coachman. 
His handsome, intelligent countenance first 
attracted her attention, and she then saw that 
he frequently cast towards her quick, furtive 
glances. She likewise noticed that in sport- — 
ing with the dog, by throwing sticks into the 
air, which the little animal watching with 
eager eyes, contrived to catch ere they reach- 
ed the ground, he so managed as to gradually 
lessen the space between himself and the win- 
dow. Finally he arrived exactly in front of 
where Genevieve sat, when throwing another 
stick into the air for the dog, he said in alow 
but emphatic voice, “ This is for you, lady.” 
At the same moment, something glanced in 
at the window and fell at her feet. On taking 
it up she found that it was a piece of paper 
closely rolled together in a small compass, so 
as to give it momentum. Her hands trem- 
bled as she undid its numerous folds, for she 
knew that it must be a missive from Charlies 
Neville. It said: 


“JT have been trying, dearest Genevieve, to 
find why your villanous guardian so peremp- 
torily insists on your leaving the princely 
dwelling which has always been your home. 
The reason he gives you is, as I know, that it 
will be in the range of the English invasion. 
This is not so, for its retired situation would 
make it one of the safest places in Scotland. 
I know not what his real motive is, but as he 
is unscrupulous, and his greed of gain an- 
bounded, I am greatly alarmed for you; the 
more so as I fear the news which has come 
that your cousin James Maitland is dead, has 
something to do with it. Sir Bevis, as you 
well know, now that your cousin is gone, is 
next to yourself the nearest akin to your late 
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father. You are, therefore, all that stands in 
the way between your guardian and the poe- 
sessions which are your lawful inheritance. 

“Without awakening any suspicion on the 
part of your guardian, I have kept a watchful 
eye on his proceedings, and have found out 
enough to know, that if you once enter be- 
neath the roof of the old aud ruinous mansion 
destined for your abode, you will never leave 
it with his consent. I have, therefore, formed 
a plan to rescue you before you arrive there. 
This will be the more easily accomplished, as 
the remainder of your journey will have to 
be performed on horseback, a great part of 
the way which diverges from the high road, 
being little better than a bridle-path. Haw- 
don and one other will be your escort through 
this rough and lonely way, which after the 
first three miles is shut out from the sunlight 
by the deep shade of forest trees. 

“And now, dearest Genevieve, all that re- 
mains for me to say to you is to beg that you 
will have confidence in my ability to save you. 
As the time approaches for your rescue, which 
will not be till you cuter the woods, be calm, 
vigilant, hopeful and self-possessed. Above 
all, let us put our trust in Him who is able to 
deliver us out of the hands of our enemies. 

“CHARLES NEVILLE.” 


“Juana,” said Genevieve, when she had 
finished reading the letter, “this is from Ne- 
ville, and he tells me that news has come that 
my cousin James Maitland is dead. What 
more he writes, read for yourself,” and she 
handed Juana the letter. 

“Charles Neville is right,” said Juana, as 
after perusing it, she returned it to Genevieve. 
“The death of your cousin makes plain what 
was dark before. Follow Neville’s advice by 
being hopeful and composed, and, as I doubt 
not, all will be well, for he is good, brave and 
true.” 

“TI leave you in the care of Hawdon, my 
good and trusty friend,” said Sir Bevis, who 
already seated in the saddle, reined his horse 
up to the window of the little room, to which 
Genevieve and Juana had returned after 
breakfast. 

“And being your trusty friend, it may be 
much the same as if we were in your care,” 
remarked Genevieve. 

“And as my representative,” he went on to 
say, without paying any attention to Gene- 
vieve’s remark, “you will bear in mind that 
you are to render the same obedience to him 


as you would to me were I present. And’ 
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when I return, it will be with the expectation | 
that there will be no further attempt on your 
part to resist my commands.” 

“A truly pleasant expectation,” said Juana. 
“ But look to yourself, Sir Bevis, and don’t 
forget the wandering seer’s prophecy, I charge 
you.” . 
“When I need you for a counsellor, you 
shall be duly apprised of my necessity.” And 
with these words turning his horse from the 
window, and touching him with his spurred 
heel, he was soon out of sight. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


IT was nearly four o’clock when Alick Haw- 
don sent a message to Genevieve by the land- 
lord, to let her know that in ten minutes the 
horses would be at the door, ready for her and 
Juana to resume their journey. 

“ Now, darling, don’t forget what the letter 
says,” said Juana, in a bright, cheery way, 
observing that Genevieve was affected by a 
slight, nervous tremor. 

But with all her affected calmness, her 
hands trembled as she assisted the young girl 
in preparing to resume a journey which at 
best must be fraught with peril. 

“Neither must you forget, dear Juana,” 
said Genevieve, in reply, witha faint smile, as 
she noticed her irrepressible agitation. 

A cool breeze had sprung up and ameliora- 
ted the heat of the sultry midsummer day, 
and had their minds been at ease, Genevieve 
and Juana would have enjoyed the ride. Now 
each was employed—not in contemplating the 
wild and varied scenery, but in striving to 
arm themselves with the fortitude necessary 
to meet the anticipated exigency. 

The three miles of open country were quick- 
ly traversed. When they came to the path 
which led through the forest, Hawdon enter- 
ed first, directing Genevieve to closely follow 
him, the way being too narrow for two to ride — 
abreast. Juana came next, and the man de- 
puted to be Hawdon’s assistant guard brought 
uptherear. Genevieve involuntarily assumed 
a firmer, more upright position, and held the 
reins with a stronger grasp. At first, Haw- 
don frequently looked back, but finding that 
Genevieve obeyed his directions by keeping 
near him, and that, moreover, there was no 
outlet by which she could possibly elude him, 
he grew less vigilant, while Genevieve ven- 
tured to gradually increase the distance be- 
tween them. 

As they advanced towards what she imagin- 
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ed must be the heart of the forest, the whirr 
of a bird’s wings suddenly startled from its 
perch, or the breaking ofa dry stick beneath 
the horses’ feet struck her with dread, and 
painfully quickened the throbbing of her heart. 
An abrupt turn of the, path had hid Hawdon 
from view, when tired, perhaps, of the solitude 
and silence of the scene, in a voice more re- 
markable for strength than sweetness, though 
not wholly devoid of melody, he began sing- 
ing the following lines to a familiar air, in 
which he was soon joined by his comrade. 


“Tn the wild greenwood, 
Lived bold Robinhood— 
Lived with his merry men 
In the days of yore. 
Often did they then, 
In wood, on Jonely moor, 
Take from the rich and give to the poor— 
Give to the poor, he and his merry men.” 


They had proceeded thus far with their song, 
when it was abruptly terminated, and words 
of anger and menace were heard instead. At 
the same moment Charles Neville was at the 
side of Genevieve. 

“ Be of good cheer, dearest,” said he, “ for- 
tune has favored us beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. So completely were the two 
men taken by surprise, that there was no 
chance for them to make even a show of re- 
sistance. They are now in the custody of 
those who will see that they have safe and 
secure lodgings. As for us and your faithful 
Juana, an hour’s ride will suffice for us to 
reach the old Neville House.” 

“The Neville House? That is not your 
mother’s home. If I could only be with her,” 
said Genevieve. 

“ My mother is there, and is even now anx- 
iously awaiting our arrival. To her protec- 
tion shall I confide you, knowing how well 
and how worthily she will fulfil her trust, tili 
- such time, as with your leave, and the sanc- 
tion of holy church, the trust can be right- 
fully transferred to her son, who will be proud 
to give his mother a daughter so deserving 
her love.” 

Aud when the glory of the summer sunset 
had faded in the west, and the hush of even- 
ing had fallen over the landscape, they reachi- 
ed thelr journey’s end, where with words 
which alike comprised a benediction and a 
welcome, the lady of Neville led the fair girl, 
closely followed by Juana, to the chamber 
which had been prepared for them, that they 
might obtain what they so greatly needed, an 
hour's repose previous to the evening meal. 
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“Urge me no more, Charles,” were the 
words of Genevieve. “When my age ex- 
empts me from the control of my guardian, 
and not till then, will I accede to your wishes. 
Even your mother, indulgent as she is to her 
only son, counsels me to wait till then.” 

“It must be so then, I suppose, dear Gene- 
vieve, though sooth to say, the reason you 
bring against our immediate marriage is that 
which above all others makes me solicitous to 
hasten it. It will still be three long months 
before you are released from your bondage. 
By the way, doesn’t it seem strange that Sir 
Bevis stays away so long ?” 

“The time seems short to me. It is only 
three weeks since he left me in the little way- 
side inn, and so well does he and his kinsman 
love the chase, that he is often absent six or 
seven weeks.” 

At this moment, a man was seen approach- 
ing on horseback. He was soon at the door 
inquiring if Genevieve Maitland, the ward of 
Sir Bevis Maitland, was there ? 

“Why do you ask?” said he of whom the 
inquiry was made, for he thought it might be 
Sir Bevis, himself, and knew that Genevieve 
dreaded his arrival. 

“T have come to bring her tidings of her 
guardian’s fate,” was the answer. ; 

“Why, has anything befallen him?” said 
Neville, who had now joined them. 

“ Yes, he was accidentally slain by an arrow, 
at a great hunting-match made by his kins- 
man, expressly for his divertisement.” 

“Now, God be praised for his justice,” said 
Juana, who with Genevieve stood at an open 
window, and overheard what had been said, 
“for he had the murder of my innocent child 
in his heart, and has, according to the old 
seer’s prophecy, been suffered to meet the 
doom he so richly merited.” 





THE LAWYER AND LINDLEY MURRAY. 


John Jobson is a lawyer who knows a little of 
everything, and not much of anything. He is sad 
on the English language, and if murdering it were 
a capital crime, he would have been hung long ago. 
A country paper, speaking of a speech John made 
last Fourth of July, said it was very good, bat the 
orator slandered Lindley Murray awfully. Now, 
when John read this charge in the newspaper, be 
was very wroth, and declared with great earnest- 
ness and an oath, that he did not know Mr. Marrar, 
and had never thought of saying a word against 
him. John's wife was out at tea when she first 
heard of the newspaper attack upon her husband, 
and she said at once that Murray began it by abu~ 


ing her husband, and got.as.good as he gave. 
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L ORIGINAL. } 


LITTLE CHARLIN. 





BY FRANCES NORTON. 





Running gaily through the meadow, 
Where the grass was emerald green, 

And beneath each small tuft’s shadow, 
Heaven-eyed violets were seen: 


With his little feet so lightly 
Stepping o'er the perfumed flowers, 

That they sent up clouds of fragrance, 
From their cool and shady bowers: 


In his hand the buttercup 

- Seemed less golden than his hair, 

And his blue eyes lighted up, 
Never yet had known a care. 


Down unto the river's bank, 
Where the waters ever glide, 

And among their leafy boats 
Lilies float upon the tide. 


“See!” he cried, with merry glee, 
‘* Sunbeams blossom in the wave; 

How they nod their heads at me, 
From beneath each leafy cave!” 


Then he bared each snowy foot, 
Stood a moment half in doubt, 

While the lilies seemed to say, 

“* Dovnot fear to venture out.’’ 


“Yes, I’m coming, don't you see ?”’ 
And he stretched his little hand 
Towards them, full of childish glee, 
As he left the pebbly strand. 


“Yes, I’m coming!”’ and a smile 
Lighted up his pure, sweet face; 
In a moment he was clasped 
In their treacherous embrace. 


Flows the river calmly on, 
Still each lily waves its head, 
But the night-wind wails a dirge, 
For the darling boy is dead. 


oe) -—__-—____———- 





[orrermaL.] 


MRS. CLOUGH’S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 





“O, I wisH you could see Dora, mother !”’ 

Mrs. Clough smiled on her son, and he, 
Dora’s lover, paused, even amid his untaught 
rhapsodies, to think how good, and true, and 
loving a mother his mother was. 

Wathan had been away in one of the vil- 
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lages budding out of the Vermont Central 
Railroad, as Aaron’s rod budded, teaching a 
writing-school. He might have taught the 
art in his native town, except that it was his 
native town; there were boys and girls 
enough who needed to learn, but the idea of 
Nathan Clough—that boy!—for a Writing- 
master—pooh! Where did he learn? Never 
went anywhere but to the district school three 
months in the winter, and, while he was in 
short jacket and barefoot, odd days and half 
days in summer, when the school was always 
taught by a woman, generally a very young 
one. Rainy days, when there was to be no 
hay spreading or raking after the cart—fortu- 
nate days, when he was not wanted to pick 
“ cowslops,” or split oven-wood, or circum- 
vent a clucking hen, who had set out to hatch 
chickens without a license, and carry her eggs 
down to the store to exchange for souchong 
and allspice ! 

The young Clough, ere the time came for 
attempting tu turn his gifts to account, had 
heard that no prophet has honor in his own 
country; accordingly, one morning in De- 
cember, he packed his trunk with a suit of 
clothes and abundant writing materials, and 
made a trip of fifteen miles, to Waterbury, on 
the Winooski river, where his antecedents 
were unknown, and consequently his qualifi- 
cations would not be guaged by his specific 
advantages. 

He was a handsome, manly fellow in his 
way, though his style was neither Roman nor 
Grecian, and his politeness more natural than 
Chesterfleldian. He looked very young, too, 
and the people liked his enterprise. So when 
he went to the lawyer and the doctor at their 
offices, and the two merchants at their stores, 
and modestly stated his purpose, and exhibited 
his penmanship, they readily accorded their 
patronage of one, two, or more pupils, after 
which there was no difficulty in filling up the 
list, and the school was opened. It occupied 
four evenings in a week, there being little to 
entice the young people elsewhere, and on the 
seventh week of absence Nathan returned 
home with the commendations and good 
wishes of his new acquaintances, and twenty 
dollars in his pocket. 

That was not all he brought back to West 
Bolton—no more was it the best ; though it was 
the utmost he hinted at within eight-and-forty 
hours from the evening when, stamping the 
snow off his boots, he walked into the dear 


ald 
kitchen, and his mother, looking over. ae 
back of a basket-bottomed chair in which 
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sat paring great circles of pumpkin to dry, 
exclaimed joyfully, “ Why, Nathan Clough, is 
that you?” and he, answering with a hearty 
“ Yes, mother,” went forward and took the 
kiss he had never missed so long before. 

All through those two days the son knew 
he should not be easy till the secret was out; 
but how to come at it! Why didn’this moth- 
er help him by questioning about his young 
lady pupils, about Dora Hibbard in particular, 
who had taken the prize of a pair of silver 
sugar-tongs for the greatest improvement, 
said prize having been awarded by three dis- 
interested citizens? At last, when the pre- 
cious .burden grew too oppressive, he took it 
out of his heart, as he had the twenty dollars 
out of his pocket, and showed it to her; but 
instead of saying, as he had done concerning 
the money, “ Keep it, it is all yours, mother,” 
he: put its essence carefully back again, say- 
ing within himself, “ This ts mine, and I am 
happy.” 

Mrs. Clough did not reply to her son’s tim- 
orous communication in words, but placed a 
hand on his hair tenderly, and held the other 
up beride it, over an imaginary head, in equal 
blessing. Nathan’s heart fairly gushed over 
with the two loves, the natural and the in- 
spired, which had flowed into it. 

In the course of the next two days, the sub- 
ject of his attachment for Dora became almost 
a familiar one between them. To be sure, the 
boy never failed to blush scarlet at mention 
of her name; but that was not because he 
would wish to hear it mentioned less often, by 
any means. And whereas, in the primitive 
state of society here, love was close allied to 
marriage, the mother and son in their dis- 
course fell to happily anticipating such a 
consummation. 

“You wont have to work hard after Dora 
gets here,” Nathan said, between pride and 
reverence. “TI tell you, mother, she’s smart as 
a trap, and neat as wax. She has an amazing 
faculty for turning off work, they all say. 
Eight children, she the oldest, and their moth- 
er sickly, Dora has had the whole care, and 
all is in tip-top order—you’ve no idea. She 
can do everything.” 

“It'll be like having a tooth pulled to give 
her up.” 

“ O, there’s Susy, is large enough now to 
take Dora’s place. She did alone a month 
last fall, while Dora went home with her aunt 
to Burlington, and Dora said when she came 
home Susy had done Just as well as she could. 
That is what she told me. She’s good-lookin’ 
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as the next girl, Dora is, cheeks red as roses, 
and eyes blue and bright as forget-me-nots. 
I sha’n’t forget them.” 

Had the youthful writing-master ever 
dreamed of putting pen and paper to such 
sweet use, he would most certainly have gone 
aside here and inscribed a sonnet. He made 
a little, contemplative pause, and went on 
adding to the list of Dora’s perfections. 

‘“‘She’s a natural lady, if I know one—and 
I know her aunt thought so, too—but she 
never seems to think anything about it, and 
aint stuck up a bit. And for all she's busy 
from mornin’ to night, she always looks 
dressed up nice enough to go to meetin’.” 

His pleased listener cast a long look back 
into vanished years, and discovered thas 
maidens do sometimes practise a little par- 
donable deception on their lovers in such 
matters; however, match me if you can her 
considerateness at forty-five, she felt no itch- 
ing to poke her finger through Nathan's rain- 
bow bubble. 

“T guess, mother,” continued Nathan, and 
I record the sentence if only to show his 
illimitable faith in his parent, “I must bring 
Dora over for a visit in sugarin’. O, I do 
want you should see her!” 

“JT was thinkin’ of that very thing. We 


might make a sugar-party, that would give ” 


her a chance to get acquainted with our 
young folks. It’s now the last of January, 
see, some time in March. Yes, my son, well 
have her come over.” 

It may appear rather mythical to yon, 
Henry, or John Charles, who, when you come 
home in the small hours of Monday morning, 
from “settin’ up” with Hannah Jane, or Ad 
aliza, steal into the house like a burglar and 
pull off your boots before going up stairs in 
order not to let the old folks know, and who 
would as soon think of turning hot lead into 
your parents’ ears, as of telling them how 
your courtship progresses; to you, I say, it 
may appear mythical, this intimacy between 
Nathan Clough and his mother. Well, per- 
haps you have a brother, or sister, or clever 
cousin, of sympathetic age and endowments, 
which Nathan had not, and therein lies the 
difference. Love craves a confidant, and, I 
suspect the moon, patroness of lovers, keeps 
the little star near, that she may whisper it 
tales of other leves, too widely apart from the 
sentiment its beam demands to be fed upon, 
for any feelings of jealousy. 

It was the second week after Nathan’s re- 
turn, that Mrs. Clough was going to Mont- 
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pelier to purchase a housekeeping outfit for a 
niece of hers lately married; and it came to 
her mind, almost at the last moment, to stop 
over a train at Waterbury, and make an in- 
formal call upon her future daughter-in-law. 
She breathed not a breath of her project to 
her son, intending to give him, on coming 
home, a grand surprise. 

As the train sped on, and she with it, her 
thoughts, it is not difficult to believe, were 
more upon the wayside adventure than upon 
the main businessof her journey. Waterbury 
station reached, she stepped from the car, 
gave a look up street and down while the train 
was being launched again, went to the ticket 
office and inquired if the attendant could in- 
form her where Mr. Hibbard lived. What 
Mr. Hibbard was it she wished to find? there 
were three of the name in town, he believed. 
Here was abridgeup. Mrs. Clough had nev- 
er heard from her son the Christian name of 
Dora’s father; so after choking a minute, she 
did the only thing that could help her, in- 
quired for Dora herself. O, that was Benoni 
Hibbard’s. He saw Dora pass only just now 
towards home. She could see the mecting- 
house yonder? Yes? Well, beyond that 
take the street to the left, and the house was 
the third on the right. 

Thanking him, the stranger set off as di- 
rected, and the ticket-master, having nothing 
better to do, watched her from his window, 
and calculated where she might be from, and 
what her business with Dora. Say not that 
women have by nature a gossiping disposi- 
tion above men; because, if you keep right 
on saying it forever, it never will be truc. 
All depends on individual circumstances. 
Whichever sex should have the narrowest 
scope for its powers, would surely degenerate 
into something fitted for its sphere. The 
greatest gossip I ever knew, and the one who 
appeared to derive most satisfaction from his 
calling, was a man who had lost his sight, and 
was barely able to perform a diurnal revolu- 
tion round the neighborhood. The lights and 
shadows of family life were quite exhausted 
by him. 

“T'll bet,” said the ticket-master to himself, 
the safest way in the world to bet, you see, 
“ it’s somethin’ about that adyertisement Miss 
Hibbard’s got in this week’s Green Mountain 
Freeman.” And as the woman disappeared 
from his sight around the corner of the meet- 
ing-house, he beckoned an idler across from 
the blacksmith’s shop opposite, who had been 
leaning up, his two hands in his pockets, as 
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spare and slender-necke¥ as an Etruscan vase. 

At the same time Mrs. Clough turned in at 
a white gate, and passed between white walls 
of snow, spiked with rosebushes that in sum- 
mer blossomed white, to the door of a white 
cottage. Her knock was answered by a bright 
little boy, who instantly came rattling through 
the entry for that purpose with might and 
main. 

“Is Miss Hibbard at home ?” 

“Do you mean my mother, or Dora?” for 
in his neighborhood the doctrine of separate 
titles for married and unmarried females was 
not particularly well understood. 

6 Dora.” 

“Yes, ma’am, she’sathome. Walk in.” 

He opened a little sitting-room, where then 
no one was sitting, and disappeared through 
another door, shouting in lessening cadence, 
“Dora, Dora, Dora!’ till his volce was dis- 
solved in distance. 

What first fixed the attention of Mrs. 
Clough on entering the room, were a couple 
of copy books on a table, as if somebody here 
liked to keep that handwriting in sight—the 
handwriting, fair, round, honest, she would 
have known for her son’s anywhere. She felt 
a thrill of pride in looking at it. On a chair 
placed just before another from which the 
sewer had apparently risen but now, lay a 
collateral section of blue broadcloth coat. 
Was this Dora’s work, too? What nice 
quilting that was in the lining! Capable girl, 


‘sure enough. Sewing machines! There is 


no patent like the original—a deft pair of wo- 
man’s hands. 

Mrs. Clough’s pleasing meditations were 
brought to # close by the entrance of a feinale, 
moderately young and very moderately good- 
looking. Not Dora—O, not at all! But she 
was Dora. She claimed to be Dora, and it 
was not to be gainsayed that she knew better 
than the stranger, to whom she looked as un- 
Dora-like as possible. Pan-Dora she might 
be, with a box full of evils for the husband 
who should open it. Nathan’s mother was 
obliged to accept the proposition that this was 
Dora, but her feelings had seldom received so 
great a shock. She had intended to meet her 
daughter elect with a true motherly kiss, but 
she could not have done it for her life. 

In the first place, this person was positively 
ten years older than Nathan Clough, there 
was no getting around that fact. As to the 
cheeks he had called rosy, it became neces- 
sary if the theory was to be supported, to 
specify yellow roses. The eyes with which 
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she regarded her visitor as the latter pro- 
nounced her name and residence were blue, 
certainly, and might be bright enough for or- 
dinary purposes, but not enough to answer 
her lover’s description. 

It was not that Mrs. Clough cared for beau- 
ty, you know; but the conviction that the 
girl had been practising arts on her unso- 
phisticated son—it was that made her despi- 
cable in the mother’s eyes. Making every 
allowance for a young lover’s imagination, she 
could not conceive of Dora's impressing him 
as beautiful without the aid of painft—horrible 
thought! Nathan had said she could turn her 
hand to anything. O, unquestionably. It 
speaks volumes for Mrs. Clough’s magna- 
nimity, that she preserved her calmness, and 
did not fall to berating Dora on the spot. 

That the girl stood convicted by mere looks, 
there was no lack of evidence. As soon as 
the introduction was managed between them, 
she retreated dumbly to her sewing-chair; as 
she turned, the other observed that the rusty 
dark merino she wore had been draggled in 
snow in her late walk, which had since melt- 
ed, making the skirt hang damp and flabby 
about her ankles—this model of neutness and 
and a refined taste! Our friend had used 
spectacles these two years, but she saw with 
unassisted eye, very distinctly, just above the 
facing of Dora’s dress, an eyelet-hole made by 
a spark from the fire. There sat the conscious 
creature, fidgeting with her hands—grace of 
inauners, indeed! His mother would have 
given anything if Nathan could have been by 
her side for one moment. 

She was a shrewd woman, and if her wits 
had stumbled at the beginning, they were up 
again, sharpshod and under good discipline. 
As she could not conjure up Nathan to look 
on this picture, what would she do but trans- 
fer the scene to their home! Cheaper than 
argument, and more effectual, it would be, 
just simply to show him his angel sans ailes— 
for she could not believe the pretended angel 
would have the effrontery to assume wings 
again in the presence of one who had wit- 
nessed this morning's exposure. Mrs. Clough 
had a point to gain—a point she would not 
lose for the valuation of the town of Water- 
bury. Close upon the prospect of failure fol- 
lowed that of prolonged vexation, of her son’s 
possible alienation from herself, and no end of 
ruin to that beloved child. His upright soul 
abhorred deceit, and notwithstanding the boy 
loved Dora, as she appeared to him, with a 
sincere passion, she yct hoped he would be 
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disenthralled by her plan, and would escape 
without so much as the smell of fire upon his 
garments. Blame her not, then, if she sud- 
denly affected a cordiality unfelt, in saying: 

“JT am on my way to Montpelier, Miss Hib- 
bard, and shall come back day after to-mor- 
row. I want to engage you to go home with 
me for a week or more; I hope I shall not be 
disappointed ?” 

“Thank you,” Dora replied, with a smile 
which it must be confessed improved her looks 
astonishingly, “if I can get this coat finished 
by that time, and I think I can, I shall be 
pleased to go.” 

Good. Mrs. Clough felt like one who is 
already avenged, as certain it seemed she 
would be so, and can now afford to forgive 
and pity. 

‘“T shall do the best I can,” Dora presently 
added. 

“To catch my son, you mean,” thought the 
other. 

“TI don’t know, but I hope to please.” 

This was said in unmistakable humility and — 
constraifit. 

“You wont do it any longer by paintin’ 
your face,” was the inward response of her 
auditor. 

Dora went on. “I am aware I have little 
to recommend me to strangers. Neitber 
beauty nor—” 

“ Beauty is but skin deep,” returned the 
visitor, not sorry, however, to have extorted 
this abasing confession; she wanted to say it 
was hot always so deep as that. 

There was a pause. Mrs. Clough turned to 
the eopy books. 

‘I see some of my son’s work here.” 

It was the first allusion to Dora’s lover, 
though, of course, her mind, as well as the 
other’s, had been full of him. 

“QO, yes,” she replied quite vivaciously. 
Mrs. Clough did not look to sce whether the 
girl blushed or not, concluding she had seen 
phases enough. “ The books are my _ broth- 
ers’. Don’t you think they made good im- 
provement? Every one is more than satis- 
fled with Mr. Clough’s teaching.” 

How strangely it sounded to hear her boy 
titled Mr.!' What voice can but be pleasant 
to our ears when it utters the praises of one 
we love? Mrs. Clough suddenly, not only re- 
lented, but began to yearn towards Dora. 
This might be a very estimable person, after 
all—nobody was perfect—and a few years 
more or less, what were they? If she loved 
Nathan, and Nathan loyed.tier, why— 
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‘My son, on his part, carried away from 
here many pleasant remembrances. The peo- 
ple showed him a great deal of kindness.” 
Mrs. Clough rose as she spoke, and drew her 
cloak around her. 

“I suppose,” rejoined the other, rising also, 
“if I am not mistaken,” glancing out of the 
window, and speaking with a kind of naive 
hesitancy, “here comes the pleasantest of 
Mr. Clough’s remembrances.” 

The mother of the writing-master had 
passed into the entry; through the side-light 
she caught glimpses of a figure in a striped 
brown cloak flitting up the path like a snow- 
bird. The resemblance was completed when 
the next moment the latch flew up, and a 
light, laughing voice warbled: 

“* Chick-a-dee-dee !” 

“ Cousin Dora,” in a tone of warning to this 
specimen of the feathered race, who had 
alighted on the threshold, “this is Mrs. 
Clough, of Bolton. Nathan’s mother,” she 
added, in parentheses, with her eyes. 

At this the blue eyes of the chick-a-dee 
shaded themselves with their brown lashes, 
while a pair of fresh young cheeks, made 
rosier by the cold, deepened their huesto 
crimson. But their owner, with a shy grace 
and reverential air that were altogether irre- 
sistible, came forward and paid her respects to 
the lady, now the more confounded of the 
two. The Dora of the house, seeing her per- 
plexed looks, believed she had committed a 
terrible mistake in the revelation she had 
made; and self-reproach covered her as with 
a mildew. But feeling that the spe}l must be 
broken, she rallied just to say: 

“T am going to Bolton, Dora; Mrs. Clough 
is kind enough to give me employmenta week 
or so, that will make a beginning. I wish 
you’d send one of the children over to-night 
or to-morrow with that pair of tailor's shears. 
Will there be a great deal of cutting to be 
done, Mrs. Clough ?” 

“ Goodness!” exclaimed the person thus 
appealed to, “ what can you mean? Employ 
you! I never thought of doing any such 
thing.” 

“You are offended with me, and justly, I 
suppose. I beg, ma’am, I really beg, you will 
overlook my thoughtlessness. I am sure I 
wouldn’t have mentioned the thing, but I 
somehow had the impression you knew it all.” 

“All what? I don’t know what you are 
accusing yourself of.” 

“Why, about your son and my cousin 
here.” 
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“Well, this beats everything! Aint you 
Dora Hibbard ?” 

“That is my name—with the people here, 
at least.” 

“ Be you, or aint you, the girl that my son 
Nathan is so dreadfully in love with ?” 

“Me! Ha, ha, could anybody help laugh- 
ing? Do I look as if I should be likely to 
fascinate a young man ?” 

“T can't say that I thought so, to tell the 
truth; but I supposed Nathan saw through 
a different pair of eyes.” 

“I guess he did. His eyes have never seen 
me yet, for I wasn’t at home when he was 
here. This is the real Dora, my husband’s 
cousin. Iam that only by favor, my name 
being plain Dorinda. My husband liked to 
call me Dora, and since his death (she did not 
look like laughing now) they call me so for 
his sake.” . 

“T inquired at the depot for Dora Hibbard, 
and the man sent me to you.” 

“Not strange. I advertised to go out sew- 
ing by the day or week. Since my husband 
died, I have learned a trade. The person 
must have taken it into his head to suppose 
you was in search of a tailoress.” 

“ And then nobody ever thinks of me,” ad- 
ded the new-blown Dora, a breeze of offended 
dignity tossing the ostrich feather on her 
hat. " 

“Well, I do say!’ exclaimed Nathan’s 
mother. “ Look here. If you please, let me 
set down. I believe—I’m what—they call 
faint.” 

Fortunately for the matror’s self-respect she 
made no closer acquaintance with that fash- 
ionable resource; and in a short time set off 
to return to the station, accompanied by Mrs. 
and Miss Hibbard, the latter skipping on be- 
fore, along the narrow track, occasionally fac- 
ing about, like a military captain leading on 
his gallant corps, and unable to resist the 
temptation of reminding her friends that this 
harrow pattern was a great favorite with wild 
geese in their flight. 

“ The application of that fish-story you was 
telling the children, about some ancient big- 
bug or other being drawn by a dolphin, or 
dolphins, would be more complimentary to us 
all,” replied Dorinda. 

To the elder lady it mattered little what 
sun-loving inhabitant of air or water the 
young: creature chose to personate, so long 
as she knew she was real Dora Hibbard, be- 
trothed to Nathan Clough. She gave her a 
kiss, ay, kisses, at parting ;,she kissed the other 
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and plainer Dora, too, with right friendly 
feelings, since she was not, as she had sup- 
posed, an artful minx, who had obtained her 
son’s affections under false pretences. Both 
heartily reciprocated the friendliness; Dorin- 
da had amicably forgotten her disappointment 
with regard to the job she had expected. 

A passenger by the saine train told his 
friends in Montpelier of a highly-respectable 
looking, middle-aged woman who sat next seat 
front of him in the car, and kept smiling, some- 
tines almost crying, and saying to herself: 

“Well, how funny! Well, how funny!” 

About the job, moreover, when Mrs. Clough 
returned, she called and took Dorinda home 
with her to West Bolton, where she made a 
full suit for Nathan of the best material his 
mother had been able to find at the capital, 
and when she went away, the latter declared 
she had become “ dreadfully attached to Miss 
Hibbard.” 

That was the wedding suit the following 
May, when Mrs. Clough, with affectionate 
pride, received home her dutiful daughter-in- 


law. : 
-— ———— --— + —pee—p—__—_—___——_——- 


WISDOM AND BEAUTY. 

Rabbi Joshua, the son of Chananiah, was a 
very learned and a very wise man, but he was 
ugly. His complexion was so dark that he 
was nicknamed “the blacksmith,” and little 
children ran away from him. Yet his wisdom 
and learning caused him to be esteemed by 
every one, and even the Emperor Trajan 
treated him with much consideration. One 
day, when the rabbi went to court, the empe- 
ror’s daughter only laughed at his ugliness, 
and said, with a smile: 

“Rabbi, I wonder how it {fs that such great 
wisdom as yours should be contained in such 
an ugly head ?” 

Rabbi Joshua kept his temper, and instead 
of replying, asked : 

“ Princess, in what vessel does your august 
father keep his wine ?” | 

“In earthen jars, to be sure,” replied she. 

“Indeed,” exclaimed the rabbi, feigning 
surprise ; “ why, all common people keep their 
wine in earthen jars. An emperor’s wine 
should be kept in handsomer vessels.” | 

The princess thought that Rabbi Joshua, 
who snid such clever things, was really in 
earnest; 50 off she went to the chief butler, 
and ordered him to pour all the emperor’s 
wine out of the earthen jars into gold and 
silver vessels; earthen jars being unworthy of 
such precious drinks. The butler followed 
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these orders, and when the wine came to the 
royal table it had turned sour and tasted quite 
flat. The next time the princess met Kabbi 
Joshua, she expressed her astonishment at his 
having given her such a strange piece of ad- 
vice, and said: 

“Do you know, rabbi, that fine wine that 
I had poured into gold and silver vessels 
turned sour ?” 

“Then you have learned a simple lesson, 


‘princess,” was the rabbi's reply. “ Wine is 


kept best in common vessels, and so is 
wisdom.” 

The next time the princess met the clever 
rabbi she did not laugh at his ugly face. 

_———eeee OO) 
HOMELY MEN. 

In the eastern part of Ohio there resides a 
man nained Brown, now a justice of the peace, 
and a very sensible man, but, by common con- 
sent, the ugliest individual in the West, being 
long, gaunt, sallow and awry, with a gait like 
a kangaroo. One day he was hunting, and on — 
one of the mountain roads he met a man an 
foot alone, who was longer, gaunter, by all 
odds, than himself. He could give the squire 
fifty and then beat him. Without saying a 
word, Brown raised his gun and deliberately 
levelled it at the stranger. “For God’s sake, 
don’t shoot!” shouted the man in alarm. 
“Stranger,” replied Brown, “I swore ten 
years ago that if I ever met aman ugiier than 
I was, I'd shoot him, and you are the first one 
I’ve seen.” The stranger, after taking a care- 
ful survey of his rival, remarked, “ Wall, cap- 
tain, if I look any worse than you do, shoot; 
I don’t want to live any longer!” 

—_———_-_—__ + ance ——_—_—_—_—— 
AN INCORRIGIBLE BOY. 

John A—— was a good-natured fellow, not 
without wit, averse to toil, and spending most 
of his time in manipulating those rectangular 
forms of pasteboard which T. Crehore devises, 
and where the American eagle sits on the ace 
of spades. John’s father was dead, but his 
uncle, a Boston citizen, frequently gave him 
good advice. “ John,” said he, one day, “ be 
industrious, and with your talents you can 
make anything of yourself. Suppose you have 
no capital. Look at old Billy Gray! He 
came into this city with a pack on his back, 
and went out with a million of dollars™ 
“ That’s nothing to my case, uncle,” said the 
incorrigible John; “I came into this city with 
two packs in my pocket, and am going out 
without a red cent.” 
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THE LIFE SECRET: 
—OR,— 
THE ROSE OF MONTAUBAN. 
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The brigands were approaching with shouts ; 
the movements of the fugitives had aroused 
their suspicions. But they pursued only the 
count and Jacques; for Louis had gently 
piaced the form of the half-fainting girl with- 
in the hollow tree; and instantly taking an 
opposite direction, succeeded in leading the 
pursuers away from the spot. The brigands 
gained on them; shots were fired, but they 
missed their aim. 

“ Monsieur Louis, we shall be taken,” utter- 
ed Jacques, as he made a last effort for life. 

Answering not a word, the count, turning, 
fired at one of the men who had almost laid 
his hand on the shoulder of Jacques. The 
leader fell. Louis allowed the weapon to drop 
from his hand; he felt he should have no 
farther use for it. A moment he stood amid 
the rank undergrowth, his figure slightly bow- 
ed, watching over his shoulder the movements 
of the remainder of the gang. 

Cowed by the death of their leader, they 
paused irresolute, presently turning, and 
shrinking out of sight into the forest. As 
they disappeared, Lou!s and Jacques descried 
the light of torches approaching from the 
road, and soon distinguished the voices of 
their friends from the chateau. 

What a meeting was that! The party, joy- 
ful that their long search had been crowned 


with success; the pale, beautiful girl with her’ 


deliverers ; the silent form of the brigand chief 
extended upon the fresh and dewy turf. They 
would not allow Rose to look upon that stif- 
foning corpse; they only said: “ Gasparde is 
dead !” He could work no evil now. 

After the storm sunlight is brighter, so 
these perils over, there was great rejoic- 
ing. Helen rejoiced, none might know how 
deeply, for it was as though life itself had been 
taken from her with the loss of her cousin. 
Lord Francis envied the count the service he 
had been able to render Rose; he wished to 
have been the bero and Helen the recipient— 
then he might have won, at least, her grati- 
tude. Jacques, who, as Louis insisted, was a 
real hero, would accept neither reward nor 
praise; and suddenly disappeared; but not 
till at the head of a sturdy armed band he 
had sought again the robbers’ caye—to find 
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it empty, deserted. The robbers never re- 
turned to it. Raflmonde went to Italy, and 
thenceforth was unheard from. The good 
marquis celebrated the event of the return of 
Rose and the breaking up of the horde, by 
& merry-making to which all were invited, 
and at which all were happy. 

One morning, shortly after this, the marquis 
sent for Rose to the library. , 

“TI am glad to come to you, my second 
father,” said the young girl, when she had en- 
tered and closed the door behind her, “ be- 
cause J have something to say to you. And 
may I not say it at once? Dear marquis, I 
must go away from here.” 

“What, Rose! go away and break all our 
hearta ?” 

“ It is a sad return for all the kindness you 
have bestowed upon me. But indeed—in- 
deed,” and though she stood firm herlip quiv- 
ered—*“ this life is unfitting me for all my fu- 
ture. I am betrothed to a peasant, and—I 
shall one day be that peasant’s wife.” 

“ There, little one,” returned the marquis, 
with asly smile, “you have something very 
serious to say. There is a nobleman under 
this roof, Rose, who is in love with you and 
wishes to make you his wife. He is all that 
any young lady could desire—the Count Louis 
D’ Artois.” 

As he pronounced that name every trace of 
color fled from the cheek of Rose, leaving it 
pale as marble, then came back in a crimson 
flood. 

“JT will marry Robin. And, O! I entreat 
you to say no more.” This was her answer. 

“Very Well, then,” rejoined marquis, in the 
tone of forbearance she had scarcely dared 
expect; “since that is your choice, be it so. 
I know this Robin—he is no clown.” 

“ Indeed no,” uttered Rose, earnestly. “ But 
do you really know Robin ?” 

“TI know him, he is not far off at this mo- 
ment.” 

Rove started from her seat with a cry of de- 
light. The marquis rang a bell, and presently, 
as the door opened, said, lovingly: “ Rose, my 
pet, yonder is Robin; go and meet him,” and 
passing her directly, left the apartment. 

“ Robin—Louis!” uttered Rose, quivering 
with emotion. 

The face was the gardener’s, but the dress 
was the count’s. 

“ Well, which is it?” he asked, laughingly. 
“It is Louis—and see how audacious, he has 
grown,” and the young man with daring ten- 
derness pressed his lips to hers. ; “My Rose, 
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my little, faithful, noble-hearted darling! Look 
up and speak to me. Let me see, at least, 
that Louis has not lost the heart that Robin 
won.” 

She did look up. The sweet face tinged 
with blushes, sparkled with blended tears and 
smiles. 

“T understand it all now. But you deceiv- 
ed me most cruelly,” she said. “O, Louis!” 

“And almost broke my own heart, Rose. 
Ah, if you knew how I suffered lest I should 
gain the very boon I seemed so earnestly to 
crave. But you were true to Robin. And 
then what joy filled my breast.” 

“And I thought,” murmured Rose—“I 
thought you loved Helen. She is so beautiful.” 

“Helen! Whatathought! My cousin and 
I like each other dearly—but that is all.” 

But that night Helen Montauban, whose 
suspicions had been aroused by the interview 
between her father and Rose in the morning, 
drew from the guileless girl the tale of her 


betrothal to Louis, then went to her own room - 


and wept in stormy passion, resolved to be 
revenged on Rose for her innocent rivalry. 

You would never have guessed that this 
graceful, brilliant, winning woman had passed 
the hours of darkness, during the whole of 
the past night, in a wild and fearful vigil. 
You would scarce have dreamed that such 
foul things as Jealousy and hate could hold 
their dwelling-place within her heart, making 
that fair exterior a temple, upon whose altar 
was offered up every holy and upright feeling 
of the human heart. 

It was known among the guests at the 
chateau, upon this morning, that Rose and 
Louis were betrothed, and something was 
whispered, too, concerning the romance at- 
tached to the affair. The good Countess de 
Clairville had kissed and congratulated the 
young girl to her heart’s content. Every- 
where there were smiles, everywhere there 
were happy hearts, save in one bosom. 

There was talk of an early wedding-day. 
Louis asserted that a delay of a month would 
be quite sufficient—equal indeed to an age. 
The marquis was inclined to favor his argu- 
ments, though it was evidently with a sore 
struggle that he contemplated the idea of 
parting with Rose. It was not until now that 
he realized the full depth of his affection for 
her. Her gentleness and innocence and good- 
ness of heart, her childlike loveliness, and, 
more than all, her likeness to one beloved in 
by-gone years, bound her to the heart of this 
second father. 
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It is needless to say that the guests antici- 
pated with pleasure this much-talked-of wed- 
ding. The marquis had persuaded them to 
remain at the chateau till after that event— 
an invitation which Lord Egerton was noth- 
ing loth to accept. He was more gay and 
light-hearted than he had secmed for some 
time past. For, always une:=y and jealous 
suspecting the secret of ilelcu’s preference 
for Louis, he had now experienced a sudden 
and most welcome freedom fi o1n apprehension. 

There were moments wheu an unsatisfied 
longing arose in the heart of her who was so 
soon to be a happy bride; she could not for- 
get that she had a father who was a wanderer 
and not by to share her happiness. 

One week the family party spent in Paris 
in obtaining the wedding trousseau. Early 
one bright October morning they set out on 
their return—all save Louis, who was to fol 
low them at the end of a few days. It might 
have been called ahappy company; and truly, 
the happiness of the marquis, the Count de 
Clairville and his wife, was unmixed. But 
the joyousness of Rose was subdued by fre- 
quent and painful meditation on the circum- 
stances of her father; and though as amiable, 
gentle and attractive as ever, yet one could 
see that she was not entirely happy. Helen 
Montauban, on her part, remained ever the 
same, to all outward appearance; but it was 
as if a painted skeleton had taken her place. 
For a day and night there burnt within her 
breast a fire that fed upon her very life. One 
single wish was hers—to a single purpose 
every thought was directed. The cry was 
only for vengeance! 

It was a wild, dark, stormy night when 
the carriage of the marquis approached once 
more the neighborhood of the chateau. All 
along the forest road, the giant trees skirting 
the way, creaked and groaned, and tossed 
their mighty arms, unseen in the gloom, but 
heard with dreadful distinctness, while tbe 
unchained winds going to and fro, almost 
took the sound of human shrieks. Aninward 
horror seized Helen Montauban. Those voices 
seemed to utter her name—to wail forth upon 
the night the awful secret over which she 
brooded—to denounce her as a murderess! On- 
ward pressed the drenched horses over the un- 
even road, that threatened every moment to 
overturn the carriage. 

“Helen,” the marquis said, kindly, “ I think 
we are almost at home now. Rose, my poor 
darling, you are sadly alarmed, I fear.” 

But the words were arrested upon his lips 
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by a fearful sound that drew the attention of 
all. Torn by the force of the tempest from 
their trunks, the sturdy limbs of the over- 
hanging trees fell upon the frightened beasts, 
who, maddened with pain and terror, leaped 
wildly over the obstacles in their way; the 
reins were torn from the hands of the paralyz- 
ed driver, and entangled the feet of the ani- 
mals; they stumbled; the carriage swayed to 
and fro, and was dashed to the earth. 

The voices of the Count de Clairville and 
Francis Egerton rose above the storm. With 
the utmost difficulty and danger, the gentle- 
men extricated their companions and them- 
selves from the vehicle in the darkness. All 
were found to be safe excepting Rose, who 
lay senseless inthe arms of the narquis, heed- 
less alike of the pain of that hour, or of the 
falling rain that saturated her garments, yet 
failed to revive her from her swoon. 

“Is she dead?” asked Helen, hoarsely, 
white Lord Francis’s thanksgiving over her 
own safety sounded in her ear. A wild hope 
darted through her brain. Had death antic- 
ipated her? Not even amid the terrible scene, 
when her own life was spared, did this woman 
repent the wicked design which she had en- 
tertained. : 

The driver had recovered himsclf, lights 
and assistance were procured from a neighbor- 
ing farmhouse, and this party were soon safe 
within the walls of the chateau. Rose had 
partially recovered her senses, and, envelop- 
ed in warm, dry clothing, lay quietly and 
dreamily upon the bed, watched by tender 
eyes, and—covertly—also by the eyes of hate. 

During the following day her indisposition 
increaved; and at night, feverish and delirious, 
she tossed upon her couch, with a wild bril- 
liancy in those soft eyes, and ascorching flush 
upon her beautiful cheek. It was pitiful to 
listen to her wild, wandering words; but as 
often as she uttered the name of Louis, Helen 
Montauban turned from the sufferer with lips 
cold and rigid as marble. Day and night suc- 
ceeded one another, while the anxious physi- 
cian and the household kept vigil through 
the long and mournful hours. 

At length the crisis came and passed. One 
midnight, when silence reigned over the chat- 
eau, Rose awoke from the sleep that had seem- 
ed so like death—she awoke, and was safe. 
Later the same night, when the heart of the 
marquis and many another was full of grate- 
ful rejoicing, there came summons for him 
from the little inn of the neighboring village, 
where one lay dying who urgently requested 
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to see him. The marquis, astonished and af- 
fected at this sudden announcement, prepar- 
ed immediately to visit the stranger; and 
the physician, satisfied that the most favor- 
able change had taken place in his patient's 
case, left her in the care of Mademoiselle Mon- 
tauban and the countess, and, accompanied the 
marquis from the chateau. 

The latter reached the inn, and ascended to 
the chamber whither they conducted bim. 
He started at the sight of the form stretched 
out upon the couch, with wild, unshorn and 
emaciated countenance, and coarse, rough 
garments, which he had not suffered to be re- 
moved, presenting a spectacle so wretched. 

“Ts this indeed Hugh Lamonte?” he sor- 
rowfully exclaimed. 

“Who calls Hugh Lamonte?—the outcast 
—the robber!” said the sick man, sternly: 
“And who are you?” fixing his wild, gleam- 
ing eyes upon the marquis. “Ah, Armande 
Montauban, I know you!” he uttered, flerce- 
ly, trying to spring upright, but failing from 
weakuess. ‘“ Don't come near me, or I shall 
murder you! Whereis Guidette? Youhave 
wedded her, and she was mine. You stole 
her from me—I will have revenge !” 

The marquis nearly fainted, and was sup- 
ported to an adjoining apartment. As soon 
as he could speak, he said: 

“ Tuke me back to him—quick, quick—it is 
my brother Henri. I recognize him through 
the disguise that has served him through all 
the years in which he has lived within half 
a league of me. We were enemies once—O, 
God! let not death come between us .till we 
are friends!” 

Weak and trembling as he was, he returned 
to the side of the dying man. 

“ Henri, my brother!” 

“ Ha, you know me then! I have been re- 
venged on you; I have brought sorrow and 
darkness to your hearthstone. For the sake 
of the angel who has smiled upon a wretched 
life, I will atone, at this last hour, for the mis- 
ery I have caused you. But I will forgive you 
the wrong done to me, never—no, never!” 
And raising his clenched hand to heaven, he 
sealed the declaration with an oath. 

He sank down exhausted. ° 

“Henri,” cried the marquis, throwing him- 
self on his knees beside the couch, “recall 
those words, I conjure you! Listen to me. 
I knew not of the wrong I had done you, till 
it was too late. Guidette deceived me; she 
never told me that you loved ber—that she 
was betrothed to you. I wedded her—ah, 
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Henri, if you desired revenge, she was the 
fittest instrument.” 

The dying man’s eyes were fixed earnestly 
on his brother's face. 

‘“‘ Say it once more!” he panted, eagerly— 
“that you were innocent—that she deceived 
you, and was false to me.” 

“It is true, Henri; I swear it.” 

“Then pardon me, Armande, for the injus- 
tice I have done you,” faintly uttered Henri, 
extending his almost powerless hand, and 
seeking that of his brother’s—* I shall die in 
peace.” 

“ Henri, I have nothing to forgive.” The 
marquis clasped that wasted hand tenderly 
within his own. His tears fell upon it. “We 
have both been unhappy. Guidette was our 
father’s ward. ‘You loved her, and were be- 
trothed in secret, just before going abroad for 
an absence of three years. I was a boy of 
twenty, warm-hearted, frank and confiding 
I deemed Guidette all that was good and truc; 
profoundly ignorant of your attachment, I 
gave my heart to her, and we were wedded.” 

Henri Montauban groaned as he listened 
in anguish too deep for words. 

““Where is Rose?” he asked, in a voice 
weaker than before. 

“At the chateau. She has been ill, but 
thanks be to Heaven, she is recovering.” 

“ Armande, give her my blessing, if she will 
receive it, when she knows all. I have been 
a wretch; but ] repent. Bend lower, Armande 
—I am alinost gone. She is your Marguerite 
—I stole her—Rose is your child !” 

The glazed eyes were fixed; the lips moved 
not again. 

At the same hour that the marquis saw his 
brother expire at the inn, a terrible tragedy 
was enacting under his own roof. Helen had 
purposed that Rose should never wake from 
that long, deep sleep; but through those 
hours when life had trembled in the bulance, 
both the physician and countess had con- 
stantly watched by the bedside. Now both 
were gone—the latter to obtain an hour’s 
rest in her own chamber; and Helen saw that 
the deed and opportunity were before her. 
In Paris, she had procured of an alchemist a 
deadly poison; it was contained in a tiny bot- 
tle, which had been hidden all day in her 
bosom. 

Softly burned the shaded lamps in that 
silent chamber. The occupant of the curtain- 
ed couch lay slumbering so calmly, that the 

breath floating from those pale lips was scarce- 
ly perceptible. Helen glided stealthily to- 
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ward the table—a tall, light-robed form, 
ghost-like, except for the large, brilliant, dark 
eyes that gleamed more wildly than ever to- 
night, out of the face so ashy pale. Her guilty 
hand shook, holding the vial, which was held 
above the silver cup upon the stand. ‘The 
poison mingled with the drink prepared for 
Rose. And Helen Montauban glanced fear- 
fully toward the door, for it almost seemed to 
her horror-struck fancy that some one must 
be watching her. 

It was done. She repaired to her own 
chamber, and heard from the one adjoining, 
the countess preparing to return to the sick 
one’s side. There was a low knock at her 
door. Helen opened it, and stood aghast; it 
was the physician, holding in his handthe cup 
containing the fatal draught. He closed and 
locked the door. He grasped her arm, and 
made her look into the cup. 

“J was a witness of the deed. Unhappy 
woman !” 

It was all he said. She gazed at him with 
her weird eyes, and made no reply. A gasp, 
a struggle, a faint cry, and she sank, in awful 
convulsions, at his feet. Louis returned the 
same day, to find his intended bride but just 
recovering from a dangerous illness, and 
Helen, as many believed, at the portals of 
death. Slowly, however, she recovered. The 
physician never betrayed to her family the 
guilty secret. Rose—that is, Marguerite, and 
Louis were already united. 

Helen entered a convent, and shut herself 
forever from a world yrown hateful to her. 
She could not endure to meet dally with thoee 
whase happiness continually reminded of 
the fate alike of her love and her ve Mee. 
Persuasion availed nothing, and a nun she be- 
came. Francis Egerton returned to England, 
where, in a year or two, he married happily. 
Jacques Leroux shortly returned to the Chat- 
eau Montauban, and entered into the service 
of Louis D’Artois, whom he served faithfully, 
and who rewarded him well for his many ser- 
vices. Among the deceptions that had been 
practised upon her, Rose was glad to recall 
that Gasparde was not her cousin. And now, 
reader, adieu. 





How in this world everybody puffs his in- 
dignant morality at everybody else! It only 
takes a turn at the weathercock to bring 
about the millennium. Only let these gusts 
of virtue, that every man blows upon his 
neighbor, be turned upon himself, and the 
thing is done. It’s easier than sinning! 


THE FLORIST. 


Che FloPiat. 


My slight and slender jasmine-tree, 
That bloomest on my border tower, 

Thou art more dearly loved by me 
Than all the wealth of fairy bower. 

I ask not while I near thee dwell, 
Arabia's spice, or 8yria‘s rose; 

Thy light festoons more fresbly smell— 
Thy virgin white more freshly glows. 

My mild and winsome jasmine-tree, 
That climbest up the derk gray well, 

Thy tiny fowerets seem in glee, 
Like silver spray-drops down to fall. 

Loap Monpars. 


Work for the Month. 

If this month be at all forward, you may bud; 
and if you have wood given to you when you are 
not ready for it, put the ends in wet sand, and a 
band glass over them; but the sooner you can use 
them the better. The stocks must be put in oom- 


pletely all over, except one or two eyes beyond the 


bud on the branches in which the bud is inserted. 
All China rosea in pots or out of doors may be 
budded, and eo also may all the smooth-barked 
kinds. Pignt out the young seedlings potted last 
month, in beds four feet wide, in the same soil, 
without disturbing the balls of earth; let them be 
six inches from the side of the bed, and a foot apart 
each way. Protect them from vermin by all ordi- 
nary means; shade them from the heat of the sun 
at mid-day ; water, if required. At the North, roses 
of all kinds planted in open ground may be layered 
the last of this month. Perpetual roses will bleom 
best in autumn, if they are pruned/in after having 
opened their first fewers. You may lay carnations 
and double sweet-williams still; but let it be done 
before the end of the second week in this month. 
Propagate pinks by slips and pipings. Transplant 
the seedling auriculas whjch were sown last year, 
as also the seedling polyanthus. Transplant the 
perennial and biennial seedlings which were not 
done last month, to remain till October. Take up 
all bulbs as fast as they decay their leaves. If this 
month proves hot and dry, place your potted car- 
nations in a sheltered situation, and keep them 
just moist. Support flowering shrabs and plants, 
and cut away decayed stems. Keep the borders 
clean. Mow the lawn and grass walks. 
Roses and Jasmines. 

These most delicious, most elegant flowers—in 
themselvcs a garden—are worthy of a chapter de- 
voted exclusively to their culture. What cottage 
exists witheut its roses twined around the doorway, 
er blooming up its pathway ? 

The Damask Rose is very useful from its proper- 
ties, as well as its beauty and hardihood. Rose- 
water is distilled from this bright, thickly-blowing 
flower. 

The Cabbage Rose is the most beautiful, as well 
as the most fragrant of roses. All others are varie- 
ties of roses, but this grand flower is the “ rose it- 
self? It throws out suckers plentifully for propa- 
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gating its kind; and every two or three years, the 
root of each bush will part into asparate plants. 
Cut the roots slanting with a sharp knife as you di- 
vide them. A very small bit of root is sufficient 
for a rose-bush, as they are hardy in their nature. 
Do not move roses oftener than you can help; they 
delight in being stationary for years. 

In pruning roses of every description. which 
should be effected m January, shorten al] the shoots 
to nine inches only, and cut away all the old wood, 
which becomes useless after two or three years’ 
growth. This treatment insures fine flowers. 

Moss Roses love a cool soil and a cool aspect. 
They soon fade in a hot sun. 

Phe Double Yellow Rose is very elegant. It re- 
quires a western aspect, and even prefers north and 
east, but a warm aspect injures its beauty. It loves 
a good, substantial soil, and will not bear mach cut- 
ting or removing. Let it alone in its glory, only 
pruning away the old scraggy wood occasionally, 
to strengthen the plant. 

The Monthly Rose is also a lover of the north 
and east. It blooms through the autumn and win- 
ter, hag an evergreen leaf, and loves a strong soil. 
It must be propagated by cuttings, and parting the 
roots, as it never throws up suckers. Prune away 
the old wood, and make cuttings in June, July and 
August, of the branches you clearaway. Plant the 
cuttings in loose, moist earth, and do not Ict them 
bud till the following year. Let the cuttings be 
sunk two joints in the earth, leaving only one ex- 
posed. The monthly rose climbs or creeps. 

The Austrian Briar, or Rose, will not flower, i 
exposed to the soufh. It bears a rich mass of flow~ 
ers, yellow outside, and deep red within. Give x 
an eastern or western aspect. 


Planting of the Rose. 

To plant the rose properly, the reot must first be 
examined, and every particle of it that has been 
bruised should be cat off with a sharp knife just 
above the bruise; all the torn and ragged ends 
should be made smooth, and cut away as far as 
they are split or damaged. If any root has been 
growing downward it should be shortened up; for 
it is better to discourage any from growing down- 
right. ‘This preperation being made, and the holes 
dug large. enough to take the rast in withont 
cramping it, fork or dig up the bottom of. the hole 
to loosen it, and, if necessary to make any addition 
to the present soil, to mix it properly with the soil 
taken out, and work it some way into the soil at 
the bottom. Let one hold the tree or plant, if it be 
too large to manage properly alone, and the other 
throw in the soil between the roots. By moving 
the stem backward ard forward, and pulling up- 
ward a little, it is easy to work the soil well be- 
tween the roots, and on this much depends. When 
it is adjusted, the top of the root must be pretty 
close to the top of the ground; there must be none 
of the stump or stem buried; and when troddea 


‘down, the root must be fixed steady and solid. 
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Rieh Fruit Oake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, and ten eggs. First 
beat the yolks and sugar together, then add the 
flour and butter, beaten to a cream; and lastly, 
mix in lightly the whites of the eggs, beaten toa 
high froth. Stone and chop one or two pounds of 
raisins (as you may choose), two pounds of cur- 
rants, well cleaned and dried, one of citron, a quar- 
ter of a pound of almonds, half an ounce of mace, a 
teaspoonful of rose-water, a wineglass of brandy, 
and one of wine; stir in the flour gradually, then 
the wine, brandy and spice. Add the fruit just 
before it is put into the pans. It takes over two 
hours to bake it, if the loaves are thick; if the 
loaves are thin, it will bake in less time. This 
kind of cake is the best after it has been made 
three or four weeks, and it will keep good five or 
six months. 





Orange Cheesecakes. . 
Take eight ounces of blanched almonds; beat 
them very fine, with orange flower water; melt a 
pound of butter carefully, without oiling (let it be 
nearly cold before using it for the cheesecakes); 
beat, and sift half a pound of sugar; beat the yolks 
of ten and the whites of four eggs; pound one fresh 
and two candied oranges (previously boiled to 
draw out the bitterness) in a mortar till as soft as 
marmalade, without any lumps; these mix all to- 
gether, and put into patty pans. 
Butter Orackers. 

Rub four ounces of butter into a pound of flour; 
when well mixed, put to it enough cold water to 
damp it and keep it together. and add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt; beat it with a rulling-pin until smooth ; 
then roll it thin; cut it in small cakes, or make it 
in small crackers between your hands; bake on 
tins, in a quick oven, for fifteen minutes, or set 
them in a moderate oven for twenty minutes; let 
each cracker be about the size of a dollar piece, 
and nearly half an inch thick. 

Oherry Oakes. 

Take a pound of tart paste, cut it in “balven: roll 
it out thin; drop on the paste preserved cherries, 
cut it into small pieces; egg them rottnd carefully ; 
turn the paste over them, and press them together 
gently; then cut it into half circles with a gigging 
iron; prick, and wash them over with egg; place 
them on a well-buttered tin, and bake them in:a 
quick oven. 


Caraway Cakes. 

Mix a pound of flour with a pound of fresh but- 
ter; add a spoonful of yeast, four spoonsful of rose- 
water, the yolks of three eggs, four ounces of sugar, 
some caraways; make it all into a paste; bake it, 
and when done, sprinkle it with powdered sugar. 
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Frosting for Cak@. 

Powder very finely and sift half a teacupful of 
double refined sugar, and two teaspoonsful of Po- 
land starch. Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff 
froth, so that you can turn the plate upside down 
without the eggs falling from it; then stir in the 
sugar gradually; stir it ten or fifteen minutes with- 
out any cessation; then add a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice; put in sufficient rose-water to flavor it. If 
you wish to color it pink, stir in a few grains of 
cochineal powder, or rose pink; if to have it of a 
blue tinge, add a little of what is called the powder 
blue. Lay the frosting on the cake with a knife 
soon after it is taken from the oven; smooth it over, 
and Jet it remain in a cool place till hard. This 
will be sufficient to frost one large cake. 





Crackers. 

Rub six ounces of butter with two pounds of 
flour; dissolve a couple of teaspoonsful of saleratus 
in a wineglass of milk, and strain it on the flour; 
add a teacupful of salt, and milk enough to enable 
you to roll it out. Beat it with a rolling-pin for 
half an hour, pounding it out thia; cut it into cakes 
with a tumbler; bake them about fifteen minutes, 
and then take them from the oven. When the rest 
of your things are baked sufficiently, take them 
out; set in the crackers, and let them remain till 
baked hard and crisp. 

Delicate Rice Pudding. 

Boil half a pound of rice.in three pints of milk 
until the milk is abeorbed by the rice; turn it out 
of the saucepan, and when cold, add to it three 
well beaten eggs, with a little nutmeg and sugar. 
Put it into a buttered basin, and boit an hoar. 
This, made in smaller proportions, isa light and 
pleasant pudding for an invalid. A bit of cinns- 
mon may be boiled with the milk and rice. 





Currant Oakes. 

Take two quarts of currants, red or white; pick 
and wash them; boil them in a pint of water; tben 
run the juice through a jelly bag, taking care not 
to press the bag; boil up the juice, strewing in 
three pounds of sugar to a quart of juice; pour it 
into glasses; dry it in a stone till it will turn out; 
then dry the cakes on plates. 


Apple Cheesecakes. 

Take twelve apples; pare, core and boil in suff- 
cient water to mash them; beat them very smooth ; 
add six yolks of eggs, the juice of two lemons, 
some grated lemon peel, half a pound of fresh but- 
ter, beaten to acream, and sweetened with pow- 
dered sugar; beat in with the apples; bake in a 
puff crust, and serve open. 





Melted Butter without boiling. 

Two ounces of butter beat to a cream; then add 
a tablespoonful of flour and a gill of cold water; 
stir it over the fire until quite thick, bat it must not 
boil. 
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Curious Watters. 


Interesting Discovery. 
A very interesting discovery has lately been 





made by M. Fiorelli, the inspector of the excava- 
tions at Pompeii. While digging at a depth of 


from eight to ten feet, the pickaxe struck into a 
little mass of coins and jewels. M. Fiorelli then 
continued the excavation with the greatest care, 
removing the earth grain by grain, and after some 
hours’ labor, was rewarded by the discovery, in 
the hardened ashes, of the perfect mould of a man, 
in a lying posture, the skin of which had dried up, 
but the skeleton remained intact. M. Fiorelli 
caused plaster of paris to be poured into the form 
of the Pompeiian, and the casting succeeded per- 
fectly, with' the exception of two fragments of an 
arm and a leg where the mould was incomplete. 
‘Fhe cast of the man is of the greatest precision ; 
the moustache, the hair, the folds of the dress, and 
the sandals are admirably defined. The famous 
question of the Thesaurum of Gronovius and Gre- 
Vius is now decided; the Romans did wear drawers. 
Also, archeologists will be delighted at discovering 
the manner in which the ancients fastened their 
sandals, and at seeing the heel of a shoe completely 
protected with iron. 

Matrimonial Slip. 

An English paper states that a spruce old wid- 
ower in his eightieth year, who very recently lost 
his better half, resolved, after a tedious courtship of 
nearly three weeks, to take for better or worse a 
blooming widow who had seen seventy-six sum- 
mers; and the lady, according to previous arrange- 
ments, made her appearance at the church gates 
on the above day, which had been appointed for 
the wedding. The hour appointed was nine o'clock, 
but after waiting patiently at thegchurch for two 
long hours the lady left in disgust. In a few min- 
utes, however, the widower arrived at the church 
gates, accompanied by his best man and the brides- 
maids, but they were all doomed to be disappointed, 
for the widow had returned to her home. On the 
following morning, when the lady was called upon 
to explain her conduct, she appeared much dis- 
gusted with the treatment she had received, and 
the parties are still unwedded. 

London Bridge. . 

The piles sustaining the London bridge have 
been driven five hundred years. In 1845 they were 
critically examined, and found to have been de- 
cayed but little; these piles are principally of elm. 
Old Savoy Place, in the city of London, is sustain- 
ed on piles driven six hundred and fifty years ago; 
they consist of oak, elm, beech and chestnut, and 
are perfectly sound. The bridge built by the Em- 
peror Trajan over the Danube, affords a striking 
example of the durability of timber in the wet state. 
One of these piles was taken up and found to be 
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petrified to the depth of three-quarters of an inch, 
and the rest of the wood had undergene no change, 
though it had been driven sixteen hundred years. 





A Cape Cod Lady’s Pluck. 

A Cape Cod lady, on being informed by her hus- 
band that the 44th Massachusetts regiment, to 
which their eon belonged, had surrendered at Little 
Washington, was of course saddened by the intelli- 
gence. To comfort her, the husbaid inquired if 
after all it was not better so, since the boy would 
now soon come home on his parole. “No,” replied 
the mother, “he went to fight, and I had rather he 


“should remain and fight it out!" 





Curious. 

In the Geological Museum, London, there is a 
lump of silver—about as much as would make forty 
shillings—which has been taken from the stomach 
of a mule in Mexico. It appears to be a common 
occurrence to find quantities of silver in the stomach 
and intestines of the mules working in the Mexican 
silver mines, and its presence is accounted for by 
the mules eating mud, which contains much silver, 
for the purpose of obtaining the salt which is mixed 
up with it also. The silver is said to accumulate 
to a considerable extent without proving injurious. 





Singular. 

An English paper relates that Lady Dufferin 
married Lord Gifford while the latter was wupon his 
death-bed. She had attended him with careful so- 
licitude, and desired to soothe his last moments 
without occasioning scandal. This Lady Dufferin, 
it will be remembered, was the second of the three 
Sheridan sisters, of whom Hon. Mrs. Norton was 
the eldest, and Lady Seymour, Queen of Beauty, 
the youngest. 

Fearfal Torture. 

In the islands of the Eastern Archipelago there 
is a mode of execution reserved for great offences. 
An. aloe grows upon those shores, which shoots up 
from the ground in the form of a hard prickly spike, 
and reaches a height of a foot and a half in forty- 
eight hours. Upon one of these shoots, just ap- 
pearing from the ground, the natives bind the 
naked criminal, and the vegetable spear grows 
slowly up through his flesh and vitals, till its blood- 
stained apex pierces the wretch’s upper side, and 
he dies impaled. 





An Indian’s Idea of a Telegram. 

During the speech of one of the Indian chiefs at 
the Whife House, recently, he said that they had 
come m obedience to the desire of their Great 
Father; and, alluding to the telegraphic message to 
the Indian superintendent, said that the invitation 
had come tor them “ through the air, and dropped 
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down like a bird Ps 
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WOBRDZEFUL MBOHANISM. 

A gentleman who visited the last London 
Exhibition, says that among the most wender- 
fal displays of mechanism the Swiss took high 
rank on account of the character of their 
watches, hundreds of which were sent from 
Geneva, of all sorts, sizes and patterns. Some 
were set with sprays of pearls, diamonds, and 
_ other precious stones; some were engraved, 
others covered with exquisite cnamels for 
which Geneva has long been famous; some 
were so exceedingly small that it seemed im- 
possible for them to go, yet they did, and with 
the utmost precision. Quite a number of 
these tiny time-keepers were set in card-cases, 
the frames of eye-glasses, brooches, and even 
in rings; onein a brooeh, in the form of a 
serpent, from whose mouth hung the little 
gem of a watch, rather thicker, but much 
smaller in diameter than five-cent piece, and 
satd to be the smallest in the world; and an 
elegant gold pen-holder, of ordinary size, in 
the top of which, richly ornamented with ru- 
bies, was a time-pfece, with three dials, each 
of a quarter of an inchin diameter, going for 
a week, and showing the minutes, hours, days, 
weeks and months! In fact the Swiss makers 
seemed to have exhausted their resources in 
the manufacture of tiny watches, of but little 
use to those who desire correct time-keepers, 
bat showing the wonderful ingenuity of the 
makers. And’yet such watches cost much 
more than large ones, which can be depended 
upon. 

——— OO 

THe riaeur Sort.—“Come in, Joe, and 
let’s take a drink.” “No, Thomas, can’t 
afford it.” “But, Joe, Pll pay for it.” “O,1I 
am not speaking of loss of money, Thomas, 
but of loss of health and energy, moral prin- 
ciple, character, peace of mind and self- 
respect.” 

Fe ge RE ee gee 

WEAKNESSES. — Wenknesses ‘seem to be 
even more carefully and anxiously concealed 
than graver and more decided faults, fdr hu- 
man nature is more ashamed of the first than 
of the last. 
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A QUAKERESS ON CRINOLINE. 

Some person (a man we suppose) published 
a communication over the signature of 
“Ruth,” attacking crinoline. A very pretty 
quakeress replies to the strictures, and says: 
“I would beg thee to show me a more forlorn, 
hopeless looking creature than a hoopless wo- 
man. Didst ever notice one hie along the 
street like.an anointed package of contrabend 


‘goods, endeavering to run the gauntlet ef in- 


spection? Sehold how herrobe clings to and 
caresses her mud-clogged heels, collapsing 
with every motion like a broken springed, 
rain-drenched umbrella. Does she ‘enchant 
thee with adoring love?’ Does she not rather 
look as if she hadcome from the shivering top 
of the North Pole, or just emerged from the 
South? Why, even the little boys and pup- 
pies treat her with contemptuous satire. 
And where is the grace of carriage, and ease 
of gait, that dignifies and distinguishes those 
of the ‘skeleton’ persuasion? Beside, what 
more is needed to prove the undeniable value 
of exp:.sions than their adoption and wear 
by many of our serious sect, who are never 
known to change the mode of our garments? 
O{* Ruth,’ thou art no Ruth, but a masculine 
miscontent, “hiding for the nonce behind thy 
wife’s coatapet, because, forsooth, she asked 
thee for a new ‘cage,’ and the request pinches 
thy pocket. Now let me advise thee don that 
coatapet minus the wires, also thy wife’s 
wrapper, just to see how nice thee will feel 
with thy feet hampered and muffied in the 


tangling skirts of heavy gowns. I think, too, 


thee might take a stroll on the shore, where 
the winds can have a fling at the cumbersome 
drapery. I trust thee will by that time be 
quite cured of anti-hoopopathy, aud perfectly 
ready to enthrone Queen Crinolfne.” , 


(Oe 


—-- 








GRIEF.—Grief knits two hearts in closer 
bonds than joy ever can, and common suffer- 
ings are far stronger than common joys. 





DirFicuLT.—Nothing is more easy than to 
do mischief; nothing is more difficult than to 
suffer without comptajning. 


¢ 
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THE OLD MAIDS OF ENGLAND. 

The elderly gentlemen of England, or rather 
those persons who are continually agitating 
for the benefit of the poorer classes, and ac- 
complish but little or nothing for the cause, 
simply because the stupid paupers prefer 
something to eat instead of printed sta- 
tistics, which show in the most conclusive 
manner that all men should be happy if they 
possessed plenty of work and plenty of pay, 
with wholesome food at a cheap rate—these 
men are just now debating what they shall do 
with the females of Great Britain and Scot- 
land, who are classed under the head of “ old 
maids,” and for whom husbands do not appear 
attainable, simply because there are more 
women than men in the two countries. 

To find these women husbands is now the 
prevailing idea with the gentlemen and la- 
dies belonging to the different eceleties which 
have for their object numerous charities of the 
ragged school order. They have deliberated 


over the matter for some time, and yet have - 


not made up their minds how to go te work. 
The ladies are anxious that the unmarried 
girls of England should confer happiness and 
expense upon some fortunate bachelors, pre- 
vided the latter can be found, and so the so- 
cieties are casting their eyes:around the world, 


hoping to find several spots where shiploads. 


of blooming and mature maidens will be ac- 
ceptable to steady men desirous of the chains 
of matrimony, without the trouble of court- 
ship, although there are men and womesr who 
contend that the latter is mere pleasant than 
the former. : 

One writer, a man who has the welfare of 
womankind at heart, proposes that 50,000 
maids be shipped to Australia per year, for 
the benefit of the diggers and farmers. Imn- 
agine them turned loese. Picture the frantic 
rush of gold diggers to seek and carry off a 
wife, and the dire consternation of the maids 
at being consigned to such unceuth aad un- 
civilized embraces. Knocked down with a 
gold nugget, shouldered by a hairy and un- 
kempt male man, and carried off to the woods, 
as they tell us the gorillas carry off the sleek 


and shiny negresses. What has British phi-— 


lanthropy come to? 
Another able man thinks that New Zealand 
is a proper place, and that some few thousand 
maidens could find husbands tn that country, 
but the writer does not tell us whether he ex- 
pects those husbands to be white or black. If 
of the latter color, imagine the consternation 
of the poor girls when they find themselves 
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claimed by a tattooed native, with but scant 
garments, and a liberal display of human 
bones around his neck, by the way of orna- 
ments. Under such circumstances none but 
the strong minded would care for the matri- 
monial yoke, and even those might repent if 
their husbands should insist upon ornament- 
ing their faces with delicate tracings of India 
ink. As for the young girls, they would ney- 
er stand such treatment; they would sooner 
go without husbands. Soit is evident to us 
that British philanthropists can’t count on 
New Zealand as a proper place for the ship- 
ment of old maids, and we think Australia 
will have to take the surplus female popula- 
tion of England, and we have no doubt that 
the miners will be exceedingly glad to get 
them, One hundred unfortunate maids have 
already started for the land of gold, and 
if they are taken readily more will be sent 
out immediately. Success to them. May the 
poor things find tender husbands and indub 
gent ones. 
Scan eis coat 

ONE Goop TRAIT.—It has been said that 
every man has at least one good point in his 
character. A gentleman, travelling on Sun- 
day, was obliged to stop to have one of the 
shoes of his horse replaced. The farrier was 
just going to church, but suggested to the 
traveller that Jem Harrison might be found at 
home at the next forge. This proved to be 
true; and the rustic who had led the gentle- 
man's horse to the spot, exclaimed, “ Well, I 
must say that for Jem, for it is the only good 
point about him, he do never go to church.” 

————— DO e- 

A DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN. — Duriag the 
Russian campaign, which lasted only twenty- 
five weeks, when Napoleon the First deter- 
mined to crush Alexander by invading Rus- 
sia, the French lost 562,000 men and 900 pieces 
of cannon. We know nothing of reverses 
when compared to such as that. 

Ba 

To THE Pornt.—“I wish I could have 
seen your great feat,” said a lady to a young 
gentleman who had had a hazardous adven- 
ture in the Mammoth Cave. “There they 
are, madam,” said he, pointing to his pedal 
extremities. 
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A Lover’s ASPIRATIONS.—The sky’s blue 
again—blue as your precious eyes; and the 
raindrops hang upon the leaves as bright as 
the diamonds I wish I were rich enough to 
give you. 


ot 
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THE WIbOWER’S VICTORY. 

_Widows are laughed at, sneered at, and 
condemned, because the dear creatures desire 
to marry after they have put their husbands 
to rest in some quiet cemetery, with handsome 
marble tombstones at the heads of the dear 
deceased, on which the virtues of the dead are 
most elaborately enlarged upon. Single wo- 
men contend that widows are artful, and men 
repeat the cry, but we will make a small wa- 
ger that a widower, in the artful line, can ex- 
cel a widow, and allow the latter half a dozen 
extra chances for the purpose of commencing 
business on a level. Widowers have no de- 
sire to be married; they are not constantly on 
the lookout for young and pretty girls, and if 
the latter possess money all the better. O, 
no, widowers are not continually exciting 
sympathy for their children, and telling how 
lonely they feel at home. All such talk is re- 
served for widows, according to the reports 
of men and thoughtless girls, who must have 
something to chatter about. 

But speaking of widowers reminds us of a 
shrewd dodge which one of those disconsolate 
gentlemen recently resorted to. He had been 
seeking in a beautiful and interesting girl of 
twenty, a companion for himself, and a mother 
for his three little ones. To this arrangement 
the young lady herself was not averse, but her 
mother would not consent. The suitor him- 
self was in every respect all that could be 
asked, but the experienced woman dreaded 
for her daughter the responsibilities and trials 
of the relation of step-mother. So she re- 
solved to make her heart, as noble and tender 
& one as woman ever had, as the very ffint 
against all arguments and pleadings, and to 
chill the incipient affair by icy coldness. 
Thus stood the matter, when the gentleman, 
in pursuance of his cherished plan, made his 
appearance on the field of action, bringing as 
aids, “since pity is akin to love,” his three 
sweet little girls with him. The good mother 
saw the peril, but sternly set her mind not to 
be caught in that trap. So she wrapped her- 
self in a cloak of ceremonious civility, and let 
the little visitors sit about or play unnoticed. 


It was not long before wee Lillie, the young- |- 


est of the three, having picked up a doll, had 
become absorbed in fondling and dressing it, 
as the custom is with small women. Pres- 
ently something went wrong; the frock or 
cloak refused to stay as it was put. So Lillie 
gathered herself from the carpet, and trotting 
up to Mrs. ——, as she sat in her dignified in- 
difference, looked up into her face with the 


s 
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most innocent unconsciousness that she was 
not entirely welcome, and in her sweet Hsping 
tones asked, “ Ave yoo dot a pin?” O, wise 
little simpleton! Thou hast done the work. 
Tears swelled into the lady’s eyes; all her for- 
tifications melted away like wax in the sun; 
she caught the motherless baby to her bosom, 
and from that moment the young widower 
had it all his own way. That is what we eall 
stratagem. If we only had a few such wid- 
owers at the head of our armies how soon the 
rebels would capitulate and lay down their 
arms. 





AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 

An American gentleman, who has recently 
been visiting Paris, writes home that lux- 
uries are expensive in that city, and cites his 
visit to the opera to prove it. He writes: 
“A friend from America had taken a box, 
bought a bouquet, invited a very charming 
lady, and was particularly urgent I should 
‘assist’ on the occasion. The box we occa- 
pied cost one hundred francs—$20; the bon- 
quet, I suppose, twenty-five francs—$@5; and 
the carriage, both ways, six francs — very 
cheap—then about ten francs each for gloves 
and bon bons. So that the ‘ demnition total,’ 
as Mantillini would say, amounts toabout one 


‘hundred and fifty francs—§30—withput a sup- 


per and so forth. Paris used to be called a 
cheap city to. live in; it is now one of the 
deareat in the world, especially for the lux- 
uries of life. Poor people can and do live on 
a few sous per diem, but the rich throw away 
‘Naps.’ at a rate which reaches a fearful sum 
in the course of a year. In a first-class hotel, 
for instance, every armful of wood is fifty 
cents, which, in apartments of any consider- 
able size, amounts to at least $5 a week.” 





HEALTH AND STRENeTH.—A man who 
takes proper care of himself, and indulges in 
plenty of air, exercise, and, above all, recrea- 
tion, ought to be in a high range of health and 
strength from twenty-four years to sixty-five. 





BLIND.—Love, justice, and fortune, are 
said to have no eyes; but all three make men 
open their eyes pretty wide sometimes. 





EMULATION.—This is a noble passion, as it 
strives to excel by raising itself, and by not 
depressing another. 

—_—————_+-enooe->——__-—_—-— 
-BRranviep.—It is easy enough to tella hard 
drinker; his offence is always brandied on tha 
end of his nose. 
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THE PROPERTIES OF MILE. 

Those of our readers who are in the habit 
of receiving undiluted milk at the hands of 
some conscientious milkman have, probably, 
never stopped to consider the properties of 
milk, or pald much attention to the subject; so 
we think a few words on the question will 
prove of interest, especially at the present 
time, when a large portion of our citizens are 
complaining that the milkman’s pump yields 
larger returns than.the milkman’s cows. 

According to Professor Vatcher, of Lon- 
don, who has delivered several lectures on the 
properties of milk, and devoted much atten- 
tion to the subject, it seems that milk is an 
emulsion of fatty particles in a solution of 
casein and millimsugar. The butter is encased 
in globules of curd. These globules are of 
different sizes in different animals; and even 
in animals of the same species they vary from 
1-2000 to 1-4000 of aninch. The ash of milk 
is rich in phosphate of lime and phosphate of 
magnesia, or bone-earth. Butter, curd, milk- 
sugar and mineral substances are the normal 
constituents of milk. In diseased milk are 
found several accidental substances, which 
may sometimes, though not always, be detect- 
ed either by chemical analysis or by the mi- 
croscope. This is the case with pus; but the 
microscope even is insufficient to enable one 
to decide whether milk is wholesome or not. 

The professor also states that the food of an 
animal imparts its peculiar quality to the 
milk, as, for instance, if a cow is fed with a 
small or large quantity of castor oil the milk 
of the animal acts as a purgative on the hu- 
man system. Coloring matters—the red in 
madder, the blue in indigo, and the tint of 
common weeds—pass into milk and color it. 
In like manner smelling substances communi- 
cate a taste; itis thus that turnip flavor is 
imparted to milk. 

The white appearance of milk is owing to 
the milk globules which are suspended in it, 
and the less transparent milk is, as a general 
thing, the more butter it contains. Milk in 
the autumn, fs usually richer than in spring, 
because there is less of it; but if cows are 
stinted in the fall their milk will be of poor 
quality. 

The professor states that milk of carnivor- 
ous aniinals is much richer than that of herbi- 
vorous animals. The milk of the slut contains 
less water and more real nutriment than 
butcher’s meat. Hence, it will be readily 
seen why it is so difficult to bring up pups by 
hand. Strong beef-tea is the best substitute 
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for that purpose. The smoygnt of butter and 
of casein or curd in the milk ofa slut is very 
large, and that of water very small. The milk 
of undomesticated carnivorous animals con- 
tains no sugar. The contrast between the 
milk of the ass and the slut is very great, in 
regard to water, as of butter or curd, but in 
milk-sugar the ass’s milk is very rich, and as 
milk is easy of digestion; hence in Europe it 
is uged as medicine for children in cases of in- 
digestion. As an experiment the professor 
says he knows nothing so good as this lacteine 
for invalids. 

The quality of milk is affected by the age of 
animals. An old cow does not yield as rich 
milk as a young one. After the third or 
fourth calf the milk begins to depreciate in 
quality. Climate also affects the quality of 
milk in a remarkable degree. Moist and tem- 
perate seasons affect unfavorably the quality 
of milk, it not being as good as it is in dry 
seasons. The general health and condition 
of the cow influence the quality of milk, as 
does the breed of the cow, the time of milk- 
ing, whether morning, noon or evening; also 
the quality and quantity of food. 
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THE PERUVIAN SyRUP.—We desire to call 
the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment on the cover of “The Dollar Monthly,” 
headed “Important to Invalids.” The Peru . 
vian Syrup, the merits of which are there set 
forth, is an article that is highly praised by 
gentlemen who have used it for various dis- 
eases, and the names of some of those gentle- 
men are attached to the advertisement. 


DOO 


A DISAPPOINTMENT.—The Duke of Beau- 
fort, an Englishman, took a first-rate pack of 
fox-hounds to France to hunt wolves. A 
large field, some 800 or 400 persons, turned 
out to see the sport. A fine wolf was routed, 
but the dogs refused to follow him, and no 
hallooing could rouse them from their 
indifference. 


_————_F - mo 





A NATUBAL WI18H.—Parcelus is said to 


| have kept a small devil pnsoner in the handle 


of his sword. We wish some of our generals 
had devils on the points of their swords. 


ne ea tr 
AFFLicrions.— Affliictions are but as a 


dark entry into our Father's house; they are 
but as a dirty lane to a royal palace. 
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TABLE ETIQUETTE, 

English travellers who visit this country 
complain, in books and letters, that our table 
etiquette does not please them. They are al- 
ways noting some peculiarity on the part of 
the rushing, headlong, ever-active American, 
that forces them to contrast him with the well- 
fed, table-enjoying Englishman, who gorges 
himself like an anaconda, and then requires 
hours for rest and digestion. Mrs. Trollope 
commenced the campaign against us. She 
pointed out, in her peculiarly elegant style, 
the fact that we bolted. our food, ate with 
knives instead of forks, and did not remain 
at table longer than half or three quarters of 
an hour, and drank wine as though it was 
medicine instead of a pleasant beverage. 

Of course such a description excited the 
mirth of the English aristocracy, so when 
Dickens visited this country he noted in his 
diary our little peculiarities at the table, and 
dished them up in his usual agreeable style for 
the British palate ; consequently the book sold, 
and Americans were regarded as little bet- 
ter than prairie Indians, when at their meals. 
Now we don’t blame a man for writing as in- 
teresting a narrative as fie can, but when we 
notice that every Englishman, from Russell 
upward, or downward, complains of the want 
of good breeding at an American’s table, we 
must confess that we think that the writers 
might refer to some of the English books on 
etiquette, which were published in Great 
Britain less than half a century since, and 
study the manners and customs of the people 
of that date. 

We have a work before us which was pub- 
lished for the use of the British aristocracy 
forty-five years ago. It contains directions, 

“addressed particularly to ladies, for behaviour 
at table. It tells them that they should keep 
their bodies straight and not lean their elbows 
on the table. It advises them to abstain from 
ravenous gestures, and not look at the meat, 
before them, with greedy eyes, as though they 
could devour all on the table. The author 
also advises the ladies not to eat soup when it 
is so hot that it causes tears to spring to their 
eyes, and not to bite bread, but to cut It. On 
another page the ungailatit author tells his 
readers that they must not fill their mouths 
so full that their cheeks will swell like bag- 
pipes, and at the same time he cautions them 
against making a smacking sound while 
eating. 

After reading such advice we have come to 
the conclusion that England and America are 
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nearly alike in their eating pecularities, and 
that acts of impoliteness can be found at the 
tables of both. If Americans disdain the use 
of a butter-knife, Englishmen have a total 
disregard for napkins; so there are gross prac- 
tices on both sides of the Atlantic, and one 
nation can laugh at the other until a reform 
takes place. 





A SOLDIER OF THE LOED. 

No men fought better than Cromwell's 
“ Independents,” who smote the Philistines 
hip and thigh none the less stoutly, because 
they read the Bible and prayed to the Lord 
of hosts. Much of their spirit fell to the 
lot of their descendants on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the preachers ‘of our revolu- 
tionary times often remind us uf those of the 
Puritan commonwealth of England. Dr. 
Sprague, in his “Annals of the American 
Pulpit,” relates the following anecdote: 
“Soon after the burning of Falmouth, now 
Portland, August, 1775, a recruiting officer 
went to Harpswell to raise volunteers. Un- 
successful in his efforts, one Sabbath morning 
he met Mr. Eaton, on his way to the meeting- 
house, laid the case before him, and urged him 
to speak to the people on the subject. ‘Sir, 
said the pastor, “it is my communion Sab- 
bath, and I must not introduce secular sub- 
jects during the day. I will think of the 
matter, and see what I can do. Perhaps If 
will invite the people to assemble in front o 
the meeting-house at the going down of the 
sun.” This he did. After service he went 
home and to his study, and opened his Bible 
to see what he could find adapted to the case. 
His eyes fell on this passage—Jeremiah 48: 
10—‘ Cursed be he that keepeth back his 
sword from blood.’ At sundown the people 
gathered, and, with these words as a text, 
Mr. Eaton addressed them from the horse 
block (still standing). That night forty vol- 
unteered for the service required.” 





SHARP.—A preacher once said that ladies 
were very timid; they were afraid to sing 
when they were asked; afraid of taking cold ; 
afraid of snails or spiders—but he never knew 
one afraid to get married. 


a ES ne 
Dests.—Debts are troublesome; but, as a 
general] rule in these days, they don’t give half 
us much trouble to debtors aa to creditors. 





Doe Fax.—The duty on dogs in England 
last year amounted to £196,527; and on game 
certificates to £240,984. " 
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A PARISIAN FAMILY. 

Look at this household, which is in easy 
circumstances! The husband and the wife, 
together, make out an income of six or eight 
hundred pounds a year; namely, an estate in 
Picardy, Aunt Martha’s bequest, a quarter 
share in a house, and some money in the 
Funds. But monsieur fs fond of curiosities, 
madame is fond of dress, and both are fond of 
keeping up appearances. Do you know what 
“keeping up appearances” in Paris means? 
. It means a set of apartments in a fashionable 
quarter,and a man-servant who can polish 
floors, who can drive you in a hired carriage 
to take four hours’ dust in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and can then take the covers off the 
chairs for a dinner-party, and for an evening- 
party after the dinner. Without the dinner, 
the evening party could not come off. With 
a cup of tea, merely escorted by modest cake, 
you might preach everlastingly in the desert. 
It is the dinner which forms the nucléus, and 
acts as the centre of attraction. 

And do not suppose that it now-o’-days 
suffices for a middle-class hostess to serve to 
her middle-class guests, as formerly, the soup, 
the made dish, the roast, the salad, the sweet 
dish, the fruit, and the cheese. She must 
serve her floor-polisher, disguised as a maitre 
@hotel; a bouquet of Cape heaths, interlarded 
with gardenias; half a dozen glasses of all di- 
mensions, ranged according to their height, 
like the reeds In a Pan’s-pipe, for all the 
wines (more or less apocryphal) of Christen- 
dom ; the bill of fare scrupulously stuck in 
the napkin, that the guest may reserve his 
strength for his favorite dishes; finally, all the 
aristocratic dishes of the day. 

But the best dish, the dish of honor to serve, 
is a decorated guest, an emiuent functionary, 
if not a senator, at least an inspector-general, 
a writer, a novelist, a painter, a sculptor, a 
photographer, never mind who, never mind 
what, a rope-dancer, go that his name fs noto- 
rious. When the dinner is over, the evening- 
party begins; it begins even before the end of 
the dinner. The hosts hire musicians by the 
hour—singers, actors, actresses, who sing and 
spout alternately operatic fragments and 
tragic tirades. All this is wearisome, costly, 
and must be paid for. At first they buy on 
credit ; but credit is only an additional luxury. 
The bills fall due with the punctuality of June 
following May and April. Then the estate in 
Picardy 1s mortgaged; what Aunt ne 
left is pawned. At last, falls the avalanche of 
debts swollen by accumulated interest. It is 
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the doleful hour of executtons, seizures, and 
stamped leaves of ill-omened paper. 
ag aS cea tas 
STRONG-MINDED WOMEN. . 
Some shabby fellows in Hartford, Conn., re- 
cently undertook to frighten lady passers by 
with a meal bag stuffed with straw, which 
they suspended over the sidewalk, and Ict 
down suddenly in front of every woman who 
came along. About half-past eight o’clock in 
the evening, two ladies coming from the up- 
per part of Ann street were frightened, 
screamed, and ran back, while the fellows 
laughed and made insulting remarks to them. 
They returned for re-inforcements, and three 
other lady friends—one of them armed with 
her father’s horsewhip, secreted under her 
mantle—marched quietly up to the battery. 
Down came the stuffed bag again, but instead 
of screamlng or running away, the young’ lady 
with the horsewhip ran into the yard and laid 
it lustily over the faces and backs of the three 
sneaking rascals, who ran like whipped curs. 
Having routed the. eneiny, the ladies then cap- 
tured the battery, carrying off the bag and 


cord as trophies. 
—— ee a 


WHO DOES ALL THE READING? — Four 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight new 
books were published in Great Britain, dur- 
ing the year ending November the 80th, 1862. 
Of these, 942 were religious works, 925 were 
novels, 700 were works appertaining to poetry 
and general literature, 278 were books of 
geography and travel, and 60 related te 
commerce. 





CHARACTER. — Character is like money; 
when you have a great deal, you may risk 
some; for, if you lose it, folks will still believe 


you have a plenty to spare. 


ENVY.—Envy, if surrounded on all sides by | 
the brightness of another’s prosperity, like 


the scorpion, confined within a circle of fire, 


will sting itself to death. 





A Facr.— Where one thousand are de- 
stroyed by the world’s frowns, ten thousand 
are destroyed by its smiles. 





MECHANICAL.—One thousand years ago 
the Chinese built suspension bridges of more 
than four hundred feet span. 


en aD 

PRAISE.—Praise is sometimes as hurtful as 

censure. ft is as bad to be blown into the air 
as to be cast into a pit. 
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THE UPWARD CLASS OF MEN. 

Mankind is divided into two classes. The 
upward class, who take advantage of every 
opening for the purpose of obtaining wealth 
and popularity with the masses, and the in- 
different or unambitious class, who are con- 
tented with small means, and do not possess 
enough energy to make a strike for fame and 
fortune. Nature has been liberal in this re- 
spect, for if all mankind were actuated with 
the same ideas of wealth and fame, the world 
would present about as confused a scene as it 
is possible for humanity to imagine. 

We like to see a man who has, through for- 
tunate events, made a name in the world. If 
he has not had ancestral fame and fortune to 
help him, the more respect he is entitled to, 
for the path to renown is a thorny one, and is 
guarded by the envious and designing, and 
when, one bold fellow makes an effort to tread 
the road which others have trod before him, 
hundreds endeavor to pluck him back, and 
discourage him. His merits are decried, and 
his honesty questioned; consequently some 
men grow fuint-hearted, and relinquish re- 
nown to others with more assurance and 
dogged determination. 

Sir Walter Scott, whose name stands high 
in the temple of literature, said that “ what- 
ever may be stated about luck, it is skill that 
leads to fortune.” Many people will doubt 
that assertion, and contend that they have in- 
vested in enterprises and devoted their best 
energies to the same, and yet they failed; but 
their neighbor, who knows nothing of trade 
or exchange, succeeded in coining money in 
the most reckless of enterprises. We look 
upon a man who is lucky, as an individual 
whose fortune is certain to be made. What- 
ever he undertakes he carries through in good 
shape, and with a result that is quite advan- 
tageous to his bank account. 

General Banks and Senator Wilson are 
usually referred to when one speaks of rapid 
rising in Massachusetts; but there are hun- 
dreds of others whom the State can boast of. 
We have merchants who entered Boston with 
small bundles under their arms, and but few 
coppers in their pockets—lawyers who com- 
menced life by sweeping out offices—doctors 
who dug potatoes and hoed corn upon the old 
homesteads until ambition prompted them to 
strike out a new field of practice. But there 
are other States which can boast of intellect, 
genius,luck and ambition—so Massachusetts is 
not alone in that respect, and we are glad 
of it. 
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HUMAN NEST! 

The tree is the bird’s luxurious bedchamber 
—shaded, rocked, ventilated and guarded, and 
all elegantly and for nothing—but it appears 
that the bird is not to have a monopoly of it. 
We find the following in a London journal: 


“Lady Mary W. Montague, in her interesting 


travels, mentions a cypress tree in a garden at 
Kujek Chekmedji, that was converted into 
this rather singular use. The house and gar- 
den which she visited belonged to the ‘ hogia’ 
(schoolmaster). ‘I asked him,’ she saya, ‘to 
show me his own apartment, and was sur- 
prised to sec him point to a tall cypress tree 
in his garden, on the top of which was a place 
for a bed for himself, and a little lower, one 
for his wife and two children, who slept there 
every night. I was so much diverted with 
the fancy,’ says her ladyship, ‘that I resolved 
to visit his nest nearer. But going up fifty 
steps, I found I had still fifty to go up, and 
then I must climb from branch to branch with 
some hazard of my neck. I thought it, there- 
fore, the best way to come down again.’” 


+. oe 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC SECRETARY.—IpD a re- 
cent divorce case in England, in which the 
parties were an old nobleman and his young 
wife, the judge dilated on the evil effects of 
“‘ marriages contracted between May and De- 
cember.” He has since received a letter from 
the secretary of a Scottish statistical society, 
asking for the figures in relation to the mar- 
riages contracted between these months, as he 
wanted to get up a paper on the subject to be 
read before the society ! 





JUST 80.—Many persons think themselves 
perfectly virtuous, because, being well fed, 
they have no temptation to vice. They 
don’t distinguish between virtue and 
victuals. 


TimELY.—Don’t keep the little folks shut 
within doors because the weather is wintry. 
Let them be warmly d, and breathe the 
fresh air without stint. 








A PAPER CHURCH.—In the town of Ber 
ger, in Prussia, is an elegant church, capable 
of holding one thousand persons, constructed, 
statues and all, of papier mache. 


ate on A arene 
ALL’s FAIR.—Buy fair, sell fair, and love the 
fair. By so doing, you will stand a fair chance 
of having a fair life and a fair funeral. 


_—— 4-2 oe 
Brie @rrcnes.—There are mining ditehes 
in California 900 miles long. 


RDPOR’s TABLE 


4 MISTAKE ABOUT DISTANCES. 

In Europe even well-informed men have 
but a poor idea of distances in this country. 
They have never taken the trouble to look at 
an accurate map of the United States, to un- 
derstand the extent of territory which is con- 
tained within the limits of Canada, North 
and South America, and really imagine that 
the two latter countries are under one jurisdic- 
tion, and that the distance between the two is 
quite limited. 

We wonder how it is pessible for such opin- 
fons to exist, and yet we should cease to ex- 
press surprise when we comprehend that some 
of the colonial secretaries, under the British 
crown, cannot teil the boundaries of Canada, 
and one of them, some years since, very 
gravely stated that Buffalo was a British pos- 
session, and noted as a place where grain was 
shipped. That was the extent of his informa- 
tion, and it passed current until some one, 
better informed, corrected the mistake, and 
caused the minister to consult his map.the 
next time he desired information. 

Members of parliament also make some se- 
rious mistakes when discussing the American 
war, in their usual impartial manner. They 
can’t comprehend that the State of Maine is as 
large as England, or that Texas 1s as large as 
England and France combined; hence when 
they speak of distances, and movements of 
our armies, they think that New Orleans is 
within speaking distance of New York, and 
that Washington is but a few miles from Phil- 
adelphia or Boston, some of the British aris- 
tocracy not being certain which city has the 
honor of being the furtherest from that para- 
dise of politicians and oflice seekers. 

If you informed a Frenchman or an Eng- 
lishman that the distance between New York 
and New Orleans is the same as from London 
or Havre to Madrid, a wild stare of astonish- 
ment would reward your attempts at enlight- 
enment, and while the Frenchman would 
shrug his shoulders ®ind remain silent, too 
polite to contradict you, or make an argu- 
ment on matters which he could not believe, 
the Englishman would declare that you was 
humbugging him, and manifest signs of hos- 
tility which it would be best to avoid, if possible. 

The fact of it is Englishmen and Europeans 
have not the slightest conception of the im- 
mense extent of our country, or of this conti- 
nent, and have taken but little pains to inform 
themselves of matters relating to America, 
until the rebellion commenced. Een npw 
they underestimate the resources of the 


North, and prate ofthe strength of the South, 
as though the latter was the granary of the 
country in times of peace, ignoring the North 
West and the Middle States, which have fed 
Europe, the South and the North at the same 
time, and still retained a‘surplus for the want 
of consumers. 

But wonderful is the marvel, in speaking of 
size, to inform a European that the territory 
of the United States is equal to all England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Germany, Italy, and Turkey, and 
that millions of people have room for settle- 
ment here; and no doubt we should soon have 
pumbered fifty millions inhabitants if this Te- 
bellion had not commenced. After it is fin- 
ished, we must go on and multiply and make 
up for lost time, and Jet us hope that the day 
is not far distant when we shall be understood 
at home and comprehended abroad. 

eens 


FLOWERS IN FRANCE.— The passionate 
love of flowers is a marked characteristic of 
the Parisians, and the sale of flowers is in 
Paris an extensive and lucrative branch of 
trade. It is computed that the various little 
patches of ground in the vicinity of the 
French capital, appropriated to floral cultiva- 
tion, realize an annual income of 32,000,000 
francs, and give employment to 500,000 
persons. 





A Bie Crry.—London spreads over more. 
than one hundred and twenty square miles, 
contains two thousand six hundred miles of 
streets, has three hundred and sixty thousand 
houses, a population of three millions, and an 
assessed annual rental of over sixty millions 
of dollars. 





Booxs.—A blessed companion is a book! 
A book that, fitly chosen, is a life-long friend. 
A book, the unfailing Damon.to his loving 
Pythias. A book that, at a touch, pours its 
heart into our own. 





DESCRIPTIVE.—Smith says “ snoring is the 
spontaneous escape of those malignant feel- 
ings which the sleeper has not time to vent 
when awake.” 

OOOO OO ee” 

SHOCKING.—Why is a washerwoman the 
most cruel person in the world? Because 
she daily wrings men’s bosoms. 

een OO es” 


' RELIGIoN—the key in this world to let us 


| into the next. 


“Farts and PMancies. 


MR. WEBSTER AND HIS BILLS. 


Our readers are aware that the late Daniel Web- 
ster was net so careful in his pecuniary matters as 
some men, and this fault was, at times, taken ad- 
vantage of. At one time a poor man sawed a pile 
of wood for him, and having presented his bill, it 
was promptly paid by Mr. Webster. The laborer 
took sick during the winter, and a peighbor advised 
him to call upon. Mr. Webeter for the payment of 
his bill. 

‘‘ But he has paid me,” said the man. 

‘No matter,”’ replied his dishonest adviser, “ cal 
agajn with it. He don't know, and don't mind 
what he pays. It is very common thing for him to 
pay such small bills twice over." 

The man got well, and carried in his account the 
second time. Mr. Webster looked at it, looked at 
the man, remembered him—but paid the bill with- 
out demurring. 

The fellow got “ short ’’ some three or four months 
afterwards, and bethought him of the generosity and 
loose manner of Mr. Webster in his money matters 
—and a third time he called and presented his bill 
for sawing the wood. Mr. Webster took the ac- 
count, which he immediately recognized, and scan- 
ning the woodsawyer a moment, he said: 

“How do you keep your books, sir ?”’ 

“T keep no books,” said the man, abashed. 

“T think you do, sir," continued Mr. Webster, 
with marked exhphasis; “and you excel those who 
are satisfied with the double-entry system. You 
keep your books upon a triple-entry plan, I ob- 
serve.”’ 

Tearing up the accoum, Mr. Webster added: 

Go, sir, and be honeat hereafter. I have no ob- 
jections to paying these little bills twice, but I can- 
not pay them three times. You may retire!” 

The man left the room feeling as though he was 
euffocating for the want of air. He had learned a 
lesson that lasted through life. 








PERSONAL REFLECTIONS. 


They have some fun in the California legistature. 
Last winter the patience and temper of a San Fran- 
cisco member were well nigh exhausted by the 
sharp sayings and witty repartees of an up-country 
member of the bar. When Christian forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue, he rose to his feet, and gave 
vent to his virtuous indignation: 

“There is a wise saying in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, which would, I think, be very applicable in 
the case of the honorable member on the other side 
of the house. It is this:—‘ A fool should be answer- 
ed according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit.’ ’’ 

The lawyer slowly afove, and coolly delivered 
himeelf: 

“Mr. Speaker, if the member from Centra Costa 
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would makt it his basinuse te search the Graipteres 
a ttle more closely than he has done, I think he 
would find things there quite as applicable to him- 
self as anything well can be. One of the weapons 
which he has used in his debate bears a striking 
resemblance to the one which Samson wielded 
upon that memorable occasion, when he met with 
such an overwhelming host of the enemy, namely, 
‘the jawbone of an ass /""’ 

There was no measure broached that day which 
met with any opposition from the parson, and a re- 
conciliation was not effected between them until 
they had a little good-natured “smile" together, 
and a mutusl understanding. 


' A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


A clergyman in England, one Sunday, informed 
his hearers that he should divide his discourse into 
three parts—the first would be the terrible, the 
second the horrible, the third the terrible horrible 
Assuming a dramatic tragic attitude, and wishing 
to bring the sulphurous lake vividly before the 
mind's eye of the hearer, he swung his right arm 
wildly, pointing to about the centre of the charch, 
with his eyes seemingly transfixed with horror, be 
exclaimed, in a startling, agonizing tone: 

““ What's that I see there?” Still louder, “ What's 
that I see there?” Louder yet, with a wilder 
swing of the arm, “ What's that I see there?” 
Here a little old woman in black, cried out with s 
shrill treble tone: 

“It’s nothing but my little black dog; he wont 
bite nobody.”’ 

There was a laugh, and the clergyman concinded 
to confine himself to the terrible without asking 
questions. 


A LAZY MAN. 


We were travelling in the Weatern part of the 
country last summer, and in a stage-coach met an 
original, a man who lived in the neighborhood, and 
knew every one. We were speaking of lazy men, 
when the stranger interrupted us, and said: 

“Perhaps you don’t know Zeke Gibbens, what 
lived down here on West Fork? Well, he was the 
laziest man you ever heard tell of. When be aad 
his wife got married, they bM&M a pretty good chance 
of truck between them. But Zeke was too lazy to 
make crops, s¢ everything went to rack and rem. 
Zeke's wife was a right smart ‘oman; so she told 
him one day that he had got to go to work. 

““< Can't you plough?’ says she. 

‘““* Don't know how,’ says Zeke. 

“* Well, I'l show you.’ 

“So she geared the hoes, pat him in the plough 
herself, and took Zeke and led him to it, and pst 
his hands on the pleugh handle; and do you think 
the lazy critter didn't stand there without stizrmg 
an inch, till the calves eat all his coat tail off!" 

What reply could we meke tegush actary? We 


POTS AND FAMOIES. 


remained silent, and theight whet s lasy man 
Zeke was. 


THE PATENT RAG-CHEWER. 


In a village not many hundred miles from Bos- 
ton there is a paper mill, which attracts no small 
share of attention from the curious, and elicits 
many a Visit, as all are of course anxious to see the 
process of converting old rags into paper. It some- 
times happens that those crowds of admirers of the 
marvellous contain among their number some of 
those real matter-of-fact kind of fellows, who like 
to know something of causes as well as effects, 
which may be illustrated by the following dialogue, 
which recently occurred: 

“J say, stranger, how do you get them ere rags 
fine enough for making paper ?"’ 

““We have men employed to chew them, sir," 
replied the paper man. 

“‘ To what ?—to chew them, did you say ?”’ 

‘* Yes, te chew them, to be sure! Did you never 
hear of chewing rags to make paper ?”’ 

‘© No, I never did, and would like to know what 
kind of wages you give, eaze I'se got little the best 
set of teeth you ever did see," said the green ‘un, 
grinning, gnashing at the same time, in the way of 
exhibition, with a fury that made the jesting pro- 
prietor quake lest the joke should turn upon him- 
self, in the form of a personal combat. 

“T see, I see,’’ replied he of the paper mill, step- 
ping back. ‘I never saw a better set of teeth for 
business. Well, we give experienced hands $32.50 
per day, and young beginners we give $2. Doyou 
think you would like the business, sir ?’’ 

“Yes, sir-ree. and the wages, too,’ replied the 
other with delight. 

“Very well, you may set in now for a month, 
and at the expiration of that, we no doubt will 
raise your wages. Here, you may commence this"’ 
—handing an old saddle-blanket to his much de- 
lighted applicant, who took it, and sat down to his 
task with as much sang froid as an epicure would 
to a well-roasted piece of beefsteak. 

“JT say, old pard, do you think that ‘ar blanket 
will. stahd by me any time at all? Why, I could 
chew it all smash up and swallow it before you 
eould think to tell what time the sun sets by the 
almanac!”’ 

He set to work like a juvenile steam engine, his 
heavy teeth grinding as if they were mill-stones, 
the dust flying, but desperately intent on earning 
good Geng wages, though the labor was decidedly 
bad living. With the voracity of a Bengal tiger, 
and spirit worthy of a better cause, the martyr to 
the progress of science continued his task, wonder- 

‘fmg beyond expression in his own mind how many 
hands, or rather how many sets of teeth, it took to 
do the chewing of that “ tarnation big mili,’ But 
it was in vain that the heavy jaws wagged, and 
the sharp teeth crushed—the pile of chewed rags 
did not seem to grow very fast; and, to add to the 


machine's rising feelings of indiguntion; a crowd 
began to gather round to witness the singular spec- 
tacle of a human opposition to the rag-breakers, 
shaking the whole building from anothor depart- 
ment. 

“What in darnation are you gapin’ at?” at last 
exclaimed the rag-chewer through a mouthful of 
rags in a state of mastication. ‘‘Drat ye, thar’ is 
fifty rag-spilin’ machines like me up stairs, all in a 
bunch. Why don't you go up and see them?” 

The crowd looked very much delighted, and ex- 
pressed themselves highly pleased with Ais per- 
formance. 

“T know that I can’t go it like them fellers up 
stairs, for my grinders aint used to it; besides, I 
don’t believe horse-blankets ia good to start on. 
But I tell you, strangers, when it comes to vittals 
or tebaker, I’m thar." 

The fun began to rise, and with it the rag-chew- 
er’s indignation. “ See here, stranger,” he bellow- 
ed, spitting out bis last attempt, and hallooing at 
his employer, who had just appeared, ‘‘ blamed to 
blamenation, if I’m going to sit here and be laugh- 
ed at in this ere way! If you don't put me up 
stairs among the rest of ’em, I wont chew up an- 
other blanket—darned, if I do!"’ 

‘““What!’’ exclaimed the employer, with a sober 
face, and very indignantly, “is that all you've 
chewed up? And wet, too, by thunder! Get out 
of this—you’ll never do for this business in the 
world. There’s a blanket ruined to all eternity, 
too; for you've wet every mouthful, and how can 
we make dry paper out of wet raga? Come, move 
yourself in a hurry!’ 

The victim did not await a second invitation, but 
went off in all speed for fear he should be called 
upon to pay for the blanket, and fully determined 
hereafter to stick to his‘ lawful business, and let 
paper mills alone. 


READY FOR EITHER. 


“ Husband, husband, wake up! there’s a terrible 
rumpus goin’ on!’’ said an old lady “ way down 
east,” rousing her sleeping partner, with divers 
punches in the ribs, one night in the ‘time that 
tried men’s soul's.” 

‘‘ What on airth’s the matter, Jerushy ?” grunted 
forth the old man, not a little put out at his rest 
being broken in this unexpected manner. 

“ Wal, I dunno what 'tis, but it was the most or- 
ful racket I ever hearn. It 'pears to me it's either 
the day of judgment or the British.’* 

The old continentaller got up, and taking his old 
rifle down from the hooks where it hung, proceeded 
te put in a double charge, pick the flint, and pre- 
pare for an emergency. Surveying these hasty 
preperations with evident satisfaction, he added: 

‘“‘An’ so you think it’s either the day of judg- 
ment or the British? Wal,’ continued he, ina 
tone of firm decision, “let ‘em come on! I believe 
l'an mundy cooked and primed for either of 'em.”' 
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“WHAT WILL YOU TAKE?” 


One of the most effective popular harangues to 
whieh we ever listened, was delivered at Chilicothe, 
Ohio, in 1840, by one Dr. D., of Kentucky. He 
was a large, corpulent gentleman, full of wit and 
Waggery, and was not unfond of a glass of ‘‘ some- 
thing.” During the exciting Harrison campaign, 
he accompanied Ex-Governor Metcalfe to Chili- 
cothe, for the purpose of attending a grand gather- 
ing of the people. More than twenty thousand 
freemen were assembled to express their views in 
regard to public affairs. Among others, “Old 
Stone Hammer”’—Governor Metcalfe—was called 
upon to address the multitude. which he did in his 
usual felicitous style. When he concluded, there, 
were loud cries for Dr. D. The doctor, however, 
‘was by no means inclined to respond; but the cries 
growing louder, and being urged by his friends to 
appear, he mounted the stand. As he surveyed 
that immense sea of “ human faces,” his heart failed 
him; but he determined to say something, and 
clearing his throat, begun: 

“ Fellow-citizens of Koss county!’ Loud cheers 
from the crowd followed this happy commencement. 

‘‘ Fellow-citizens of Ross county’!"’ resumed the 
doctor. The multitude, with gaping mouths and, 
eayer ears, leaned forward to catch the sounds of 
his voice. But the doctor was evidently stumped. 
He floundered, halted, and again commenced: 

“Fellow-citizens of Ross county/ What will you 
take?” 

Having thus delivered himself, he “retired” 
from the stand to the nearest tavern, followed by 
ap immense crowd of delighted auditors. 





WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 

A writer in Illinois says:— As in the olden time, 
all our ‘ wise men’ came from ‘the East.’ Some of 
them reached our prairies before the bees arrived. 
Bees always follow, never precede civilization. In 
that part of our beautiful State known as ‘ Egypt,’ 
many of these ‘wise’ men have exercised their 
‘squatter sovereignty’ for the last forty years, 
dwelling even now in habitations as primitive as 
were those of the patriarch. They may be seen on 
any fair day, sitting about the village tavern, re- 
lating events that occurred when the ‘red skins’ 
and buffaloes inhabited the northern half of the 
State, and a two-year-old steer was the ‘smallest 
change’ in the circulating medium. As late as 
1887, when railroads were first talked aboat in this 
corn region, they were supposed te be identical 
with the ‘corduroy roads,’ where the rails are laid 
crosswise over the bottomless ‘bottoms!’ In 1840, 
one county gave, it is said, a nearly unanimous 
vote for General Jackson for president, under the 
fall conviction that ‘the report of his death was a 
Whig te? When it was first reported that Pro- 
fessor Morse had succeeded in conveying intelli- 
gence between Baltimore and Washington, through 
the wires of the magnetic telegraph, one old. savan, 


FACTS AND FAXOME. 


‘who had bedn-a-echeolmaetdr, and niember of the 


legislature, gave it as Ase opinion that the report 
was ‘ahumbug.’ In fact, from his knowledge of 
‘astronomy,’ he said he knew the thing could net 
be done! Shortly after O’Reilly’s men were seen 
setting the poles directly by the old man's dwelling. 
One day he joined the crowd who were witnessing 
the operation of stretching the wire. Upon being 
asked what he thought of the matter then, he hesi- 
tated a moment—assuming an air of importance— 
and then replied, ‘Well, gentlemen, while in the 
legislature, I gave the subject considerable atten- 
tion, and after much investigation and reflection, | 
have come to the conclusion, that it may answer 
very well for small packages, but will never do for 
large bundles—never!’"" 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


As rather an unscrupulous fellow named Ben 
was coming down town one morning, he met Tom, 
and stopped him. 

“TI say, Tom,” he said, “here's a pretty goed 
counterfeit three. If you pass it, Pl divide.” 

‘‘ Let’s see the plaster,” said Tom, and after ex- 
amining it carefully, put it in his vest pocket, re- 
marking, “‘It is an equal division—a dollar and s 
half apiece.’’ 

“ Yes,” said Ben. 

“ All right,” said Tom, and off he went. 

A few minutes afterwards he quietly stepped 
into the store of his friend Ben, and purchased s 
can of oysters for a dollar and a half, laying down 
the three dollar bill forthem. The clerk looked at 
the bill rather doubtingly, when his euspicions were 
immediately calmed by Tom, who said: 

‘‘There was no use looking, for he had received 
that note fron Ben himself not ten minutes sinee.” 

Of course the clerk with this assurance forked 
over the dollar and a half in change, and with this 
deposit and the can of oysters, Tum left. Shortly 
afterwards he met Ben, who asked him if he hed 
passed the note. 

“*O, yes,’ said Tom, at the same time passing 
over the dollar and a half to Ben. 

That. evening, when Ben made up his cash ac 
count, he was surprised to. find the same old coun- 
terfeit three in the drawer. Turning to his “tocun 
tenens,’’ he asked: 

“Where did you get this cursed note? Didn't 
you know it was counterfeit?" 

“Why,” said the clerk, “Tom gave it to me, 
and I suspected i was fishy; but he said he had 
just received it from you, and [ took it." 

The whole thing had penetrated the wool of Ben. 
With a peculiar grin he muttered “Sold !"’ end 
charged the can of oysters to profit and losa secount. 





Many people, when they experience the slightert 
tinge of illness, betake themselves to bed. They 
most probably think they will alleviate their pain 
by using a counter-pane. 





Mr. Faintheart’s Attempts to evade the Conscription. 





Me. Faintheart reads with dismay the president's | yr Veintheert hastens to his faanily physician. 


proclamation. 





Tries to induce a dentist to extract all of his teeth. 
Dentist refuses the job. 
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Looks over his effects—must raise $300. | Mr. Isaac forme a very low estimate.of their value. 
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FRENCH SEASHORE 


The readers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY will 
rejoice with us when we inform them that an 
intelligent friend, who is travelling in Europe 
for the benefit of his health—and not to escape 
the conscription, as some might suppose—has 
sent us four remarkably interesting sketches 
of French seaside aud rural views, which are 
introduced on this and the following pages of 
the MontuLy. Our friend promises, with a 
most sacred promise, to send us more ofa 
similar nature before the year is out. ‘In his 
last gossiping letter our correspondent writes 
as follows of his trip to Boulogne—sa cele- 
brated French bathing place, which is repre- 








NAN 


AND RURAL VIEWS. 


sented on this page—and his visits to a farm 
in the Vallee de Nacre, the Village of Portel, 
and the old feudal castle at Haut Ville: 

“The London ‘season is nearly over, and 
summer is considerably advanced. We will 
steal away for a short time to some pleasant 
place by the seaside where living is inexpen- 
sive, bathing is to be enjoyed, and where by 
the various objects of new interest surround- 
ing us, we shall be beguiled into forgetting for 
a time the distressing state of things in Amer- 
ica. Now it is our opinion that, for variety's- 
sake, the greatest and most beneficial change | 
for a mau is that which is to be found in ona 
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of the watering-places on the conginent, where 
you can not only get the benefit of the sea 
breeze and bathing, but where such diversity 
of life, manners, diet, and language 1s to be 
found, that those who have never been there 
previously seem to themselves to have dis- 
covered a new world. So we will go to Bou- 
logne—not by the steamboat, which takes ten 
hours from London Bridge (that means of 
transit may suit those who suffer less from sea- 
sickness than ourselves), but by the South- 
astern Railway. No passport is necessary, 
aud there is no difficulty. We are at the sta- 
tion, We take first-class return tickets, 
available for seven days, which cost us a 
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FRENCH SEASHORE AND RURAL VIEWS. 


how delightfully cool the sea appeats, and 
how pleasant is a ‘sniff of the briny,’ after an 
inland life of many months! The steamboat 
is alongside the pier waiting for us; we step 
on board, and in a short time are on our 
watery way, have left old England, and hare 
commenced our two hours’ voyage acroes the 
Channel. The brilliancy and novelty of ev- 
erything delight us, and we inhale the deli- 
cious air with few misgivings as to the future. 
Two hours are soon passed, and if we do feel 
somewhat qualmish at one time it is soon for- 
gotten; for here is the coast of France and 
Boulogne right before us. Two minutes ago 
every word you heard spoken was English— 





FARM IN THE VALLEE DE NACRE. 


couple of guineas each, and our entire trav- 
elling expenses to and from Boulogne are paid 
—the distance, there and back, being 210 
miles, performed by special steamers. On, on 
we fly through two of the most beautiful and 
fertile counties in England, and begin to feel 
that the influences of the sun and breeze are 
somewhat different to those in London streets, 
where the latter savors of its connection with 
sewers, and the former breeds flies to buzz 
about our faces, and to drop into our food, 
and takes advantage of the formal costume 
which ‘respectability ’ condemns us to wear, 
and bakes us incontinently. On, on, and in 
about three hours we are at Folkestone. Ah! 


now French begins. Benot dismayed. Bou- 
logne is an English settlement; 7000 English 
people are there out of the population of 
29,500; and, if your knowledge of French 1s 
little or nothing, you will find people capable 
of understanding you so long as you hare 
the wherewithal in cash. We are walked up 
to the custom-house on the quay, and there 
leave our carpet-bag for examination with 
some regret and fear. The official waats to 
know to what house or hotel you are going. 
You say at a venture Hotel d’Angieterre, 
Hotel d’Provence, or something of the kind, 
and the statement is set down in the Boulogne 
chronicle that one more John Brown paid a 
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visit to this town, upon a certain day and 
year, taking up hia abode at so and so. And 
now you can go, find out your hotel, and send 
for your carpet-bag from thence. As you 
pass through the streets you observe French 
and English notifications combined in a man- 
ner than which nothing could serve better to 
indicate the closeness of national alliance—at 
all events here. The hotel is reached; you 
have no difficulty in making your wants un- 


derstood, even if you speak no French; and. 


you arrange for apartments for the week, at- 
tendance, and board at table d’hote (four 
meals per diem), all for from seven to ten 
francs a day. Private lodging is also very 
cheap, and food of all kinds is inexpensive. 
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of Boston say if they were compelled to wear 
them ? 

“The bathing establishments at Boulogne 
are upon s large and well-arranged scale. 
The beach is of considerable extent, and is of 
fine white sand, most agreeable to the feet. 
Bathing machines are on gire at ail periods of 
the day, at 15 cents a bath. Dresses are sup- 
plied to and worn by the bathers; and two 
men in the employ of the Humane Society are 
always afloat, and ready to go to the assist- 
ance of any bather who may require their aid. 
The establisseement des Bains is a showy 
building, containing dancing and reading 
rooms, at the former of which balls take place 
three times a week; and besides these there 





VILLAGE OF PORTEL. 


“Having settled into our apartments, and 
eaten a capital dinner, much improved by a 
bottle of good vin ordinaire or other light 
wine, we go out to examine the streets and 
shops, and take observations, leaving particu- 
lars for a future time. The streets are re- 
markably clean and neat; and the rosy- 
checked buxom damsels, with a great belief 
in caps and earrings, who are perpetually flit- 
ting about upon some domestic errand or 
other, add very considerably to the interest 
excited {in the stranger’s mind. Then, 
there are the gensd’armes, with their cocked 
hats, whom the new-comer supposes at least 
to be field-marshals, and is astonished to hear 
are mere policemen—policemen with swords 
and cocked hats. What would the officers 


are various places of amusemént to which 
visitors may go if it so pleage them. 

“Afttr a bath we mount a donkey and 
away we go, up the declivity between the 
lower and upper town, and slowly on through 
lanes and by-roads of various kinds, but all 
possessing some ruyal charm, until we reach 
the Vallee de Nacre, whither it was perfectly 
obvious the donkey (baudet here) had been 
fully aware that we were going, even when 
his saddle was being girthed up in the yard 
of his master’s establishment. Ah, we find 
this is the place for picnics, fresh butter, sweet 
milk, and frult. We stop and have a Juncheon, 
and then start for the village of Portel, a little 
fishing town, about a couple of miles from 
Boulogne, and a path to which Cis along the 
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oliff, with a fine view of the sea al} the way. 
. There are the boats scattered about, some 
mere specks on the horizon; on the beach be- 
low us, in their picturesque red petticoats and 
white cape, are the fishermen’s wives and 
daughters washing their linen, spreading out 
the nets to dry, and engaged in other oecupa- 
tions which at this distance we cannot clearly 
discern. It isa very primitive village, the 
cottages composing it being built wherever 
there was room to set one up, and with a dis- 
regard to anything like attention to the form- 
ation of streets or the making of footways. 
We wander to the beach and chat and laugh 
with the handsome women whom we find 
there, and for which Portel is celebrated. 
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LIVE FROM A Ids. 

Charies XII. of Sweden condemned s sel- 
dier, and stood at a little distance from the 
place of execution. The fellow, when he 
heard this, was in hopes of a pardon, but be- 
ing assured that he was mistaken, replied 
with a loud veice, “ My tongze is still free and 
I will use ft at my pleasure.” He did so, and 
Jieentiously charged the king, with xmeh in- 
solence, and as loud as he could speak, with 
injustice and barbarity, and appealed to God 
for revenge. The king, not hearing him dis- 
tinetly, inquired what the soldier had beea 
saying. A general officer, unwilling to sharp- 
en his resentment against the poor maz, told 
his majesty he had only repeated with great 
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FEUDAL CASTLE AT HAUT VILLE. 


“Leaving Portel’ we gallop to the feudal 
castle at Haut Ville, or the old town of Bou- 
logne, which was built by its founders upon 
the summit of ahill. There are many castles, 
ramparts, and cavernous gateways in the 
town, and it only require? a little civility, 
which Frenchmen prize, to see the interior of 
many of them. The accompanying sketch is 
a fuir representation of one of the most ancient 
of the feudal castles. If the readers of tho 
DoLLAR MONTHLY are as pleased with my 
sketches and descriptions as I was with my 
visit, I shall be amply repaid for my trouble. 
I passed two weeks most beneficially, and 
then returned to London.” 





earnestness, “That God loves the merciful, 
and teaches the mighty to moderate their an- 
ger.” The king was touched by these words, 
and sent his pardon to the criminal. A 
courtier, however, in an opposite interest, 
availed himself of this occasion, and repeated 
to the king exactly the licentious expressions 
which the fellow uttered, adding gravely, that 
“men of quality ought never to misrepresent 
facts to their sovereign.” The king for some 
moments stood pausing, and then turned to 
the courtier, saying, with reproving looks, 
“ This is the first time I have been betrayed to 
my own advantage ; but the lie of your enemy 
pleased me more than your|truth has done.” 


COCKELE GATHERERS. 


COCKLE GATHERERS. 

On thisand thé next page our engravings 
representone of the peculiar traffies of Wales. 
Preparing and carrying cockles to market en- 
gages the attention of a large number of stout, 
fair-faced women, whe work early and late at 
the business. The cockle is a favorite article 
of food, with the people of Wales. It is a 
shell-fish, of small size, and resembles, in a 
measure, the snails which are found on our 
sea shore. Eight miles from Swansea, and on 
the Loughor river, stands the little village of 


Penclawdd, chiefly inhabited by a small colony 
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spring to cleanse them from the sand. In this 
state they are carried to market, in pails and 
baskets on the heads and arms of those sturdy 
daughters of Cambria, who frugally abstain 
from the use of shoes and stockings till near 
their journey’s end, washing their feet in some 
convenient stream, and then completing their 
attire, which on market days {is of their very 
best. The donkeys, also, are employed to 
carry cockles. These cockle girls are the 
most picturesque figures that are met with in 
this part of Wales. Habited in varied and 
heterogeneous habiliments, both as to form 


WASHING COCKLES. 


of women, children, and donkeys, whose daily 
occupation is the gathering and preparing for 
market of those delicate little cockles. These 
shell-fish are found in seemingly exhaustless 
numbers on the extensive sands at the mouth 
of Carmarthen bay, about three miles from 
the village. On these flats at low water con- 
gregate some hundreds of the cockle girls, 
who, with a bit of rusty hoop er small hoe, 
scrape up from the sand the very first cockles, 
deposit them in sacks and baskets, and con- 
vey them to the village, where, as shown in 
the, illustration, they are well washed at a 


and color, the groups either going to, or re- 
turning from “ the diggings,” or as seen while 
preparing the cockles, form excellent studies 
for the pencil. 
———__—- ¢-s oe 

How pleasant when one is lying in full gaze 
of the voluptuous moon, counting the jewels 
that flash in the deep blue sky with a heart en- 
tranced by adoration, it is to feel a bedbug, as 


‘big as a sea-turtle, rooting into the middle of 


your back, and hear about forty of the “an- 
cient regime” gallinippers singing “Scots 
wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bied.” 
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A OAPTAIN OF ZOUAVRES. 

The captain of Zouaves could scarcely have 
exceeded five-and-twenty years of age. Hand- 
some in person, manly, frank, and courteous 
in manners, he was by nature, as evidently by 
cheice, a true soldier of the trnted field. In 
fact, almost a child of the wild Arabs, from 
having served in Algiers since his beard had 
eommenced its growth—his home the camp, 
his resting-place not seldom under the vault 
of heaven. In the course of conversation, he 


COCKLE GATHERERS. 


ed-for prize,” he continued, “ and now, though 
scarcely recovered from my wounds, I am 
again returning, after a brief visit to my home, 
to the side of my brave comrades.” In truth, 
he gave sufficient evidence of not having re- 
covered from his wound; nevertheless, he was 
all anxiety to be once more in the battlie-field, 
and full of energy and manly spirit. Indeed, 
the day subsequent to our arrival at Constaz- 
tinople, I met him in the bazaar. He appear- 
ed so cast down, I really feared he had some 





CARRYING COCKLES TO MARKET. 


informed me, without the slightest assumption 
of manner or bravado, that he had been five 
times wounded—four times in Algeria, and 
again at Inkermann. On the last occasion, 
General Canrobert had sent to him to say 
that his wound should be bandaged with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. “I ask for 
nothing more,” he replied. “This, however 
is the third time it has been promised, but, as 
yet, I have never received it.” “ Be satisfied,” 
said Canrobert, “the emperor will never ne- 
giect a brave soldier.” “I obtained the wish- 


great cause of sorrew; and so had he. His 
brave Zouaves, as he called them, had suffered 
severely in a recent sortie. Of this he had 
just been informed, and he took the fact of 
his not having been present to share their 
dangers as much to heart as if he individually 
had been the cause of those disasters. I asked 
him if he frequently visited his home. “Rare? 
ty,” he replied, “save when I have been 
wounded, and then I seek rest.” Neverthe- 
less, his family were alike wealthy, and of 
high birth. 


° | STREET LETTER POST IN LONDON. 


STREET LETTER POST IN LONDON. 
England took the lead with cheap postage, 
and the United States followed suit, but we 
have not yet arrived at such a state of perfec- 
tion as John Bull has infused into his postal 
department. He carries letters for a penny— 
we charge three cente. He transmits many 
orders through the post-office, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. We know noth- 
ing of such a convenience. At every impor- 
tant corner in the city of London letter-boxes 
ean be found, and the annexed engraving rep- 
resents one of them. It is light, handsome in 
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twittering, as if to assure its follower of suc- 
cess, and often alights on the ground or a 
bush, and looks back to see if the person is 
atill in pursuit. The native Africans, when 
conducted by the bird, frequently answer its 
twittering with a whistle as they proceed, to 
signify to their conductor that they are still 
following it. When the bird arrives at the 
hollow tree, or other place where the honey 
is deposited, it hovers over the spot, pointe at 
the deposit with its bill, and perches on a 
neighboring bush or tree to await its share of 
the plunder. This is the usual termination of 


STREET BETTER-POST IN LONDON. 


form, and made of iron. It isa great contrast 
to the awkward looking boxes which accom- 
modate the citizens of Boston. 


——_———~-—_-¢ 20 


THH AFRICAN HONBY-BIRD. 

The honey-bird is about as large as a gray 
mocking-bird, and of a similar color. It en- 
® deavors to attract the attention of travellers, 
and induce them to follaw it. When it suc- 
ceeds thus far, it almost invariably leads the 
person who follows to a nest of wild bees. 
While on the route, it keeps up an incessant 





the adventure. But sometimes the ng 
bird seems to be actuated by a love of - 
chief, and instead of leading the traveller to 
a bee’s nest, conducts him to the lair of some 
wild beast, and then files away with a twitter- 
ing which sounds a good deal like laughter. 
Gordon Cumming, “the lion killer,” once fol- 
lowed a honey-bird which conducted him to 
the retreat of a huge crocodile; and, having 
introduced the traveller to this august pres- 
ence, the little feathered Joker took a hasty 
leave, evidently much delighted with the suc- 
cess of the trick. 
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SCENES IN OLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Cleveland, Ohio, the capital of Cuyahoga 
county, on the shore of Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of Cuyahoga River, 255 miles northeast 
from Cincinnati, is an important and flourish- 
ing city. The commercial advantages of its 
situation are very great, the harbor being ex- 
cellent, the lake giving easy communication 
with a wide and productive extent of country, 
while the Ohio Canal and the various railroad 
kines enhance the facilities afforded by nature, 
by adding those of science and art. Next to 
Cincinnati, it is the most commercial town in 
the State, and there is no reason why its trade 
should not be indefinitely extended. The 
harbor is formed by the mouth of the river, 
and has been much improved by the construc- 
_ tion of a pier on each side, extending 200 feet 
into the lake. Though the city does not pre- 
sent a very imposing aspect from the lake, be- 
ing mostly built upon a level plain, 80 feet 
above the surface of the water, still it is one 
ofthe most beautiful places in the United 
States, The streets cross each other at right 
angles, and vary in width from 80 to 120 feet, 


many of them being bordered with ornament- [ 


al trees, and opening charming vistas to the 
blue waters of Lake Erie. The numerous 
churches, schools and seminaries, the fine 
blocks of buildings, the elegant private resi- 
dences, the width and commodious access of 
the streets, the air of taste, refinement and 
prosperity which pervades the city, combine 
to render it attractive and interesting to the 
visitor. To give thoso who have never had 
the good fortune to visit Cleveland some idea 
of the city, and to revive the agreeable mem- 
ories of those who haye seen it, we publish on 
this and the next pages, a series of views pre- 
pared for the DoLLAR MoNTHLY. The sub- 
ject of our first engraving is the beautiful 
fauntain near the court house. Our picture 
embraces a portion ofan extensive park, which 
is very tastefully laid out, and isa feature of 

eveland of which the citizens may well be 
proud. The steeple in the background be- 
longs to the fine church of the Presbyterian 
society. 

The next view represents the old court 
house, situated on the public square, or rather 
it was there until quite recently, when the 
building was compelled to give place to one 
of more modern pretensions. Our design was 
taken when the old court house was in full 
blast, and when the children frolicked on the 
grass, and covled themselves beneath the shade 
of the spreudipg branches. The square is 
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still a fashionable promenade, and the Cleve- 
land people are justly proud of it. 

Our next engraving represents the medical 
college, which stands on the corner of &t 
Clair and Erie Streete, and is a prominent fee- 
ture of the city, although the architectare is 
somewhat incongruous and unique. But to 
return to the history of the city. It was 
founded in 1706 by General Moses Cleveland, 
for whom it was named. For nearly thirty 
years it was but an inconsiderable straggling 
village, quite unhealthy, and consequently re- 
ceiving a bad name; but as the surrounding 
country was brought under cultivation, its 
salubrity improved; fevers were no longer 
common, and, after 1830, the commercial ad- 
vantages of the place attracting the notice of 
enterprising men, it increased with great re 
pidity. Its excellent harbor, and its being the 
terminus of the Ohio Canal, gave the first 
impetus to its development. Then came rail- 
ways and other improvements, till it became 
what it is—one of the most important of oar 
Inland ports, and one of the most beautiful 
cities in the whole country. 





THE SERPENTS’ DEN. 

In the year 1792, a man by the name of Job 
Slocum, together with his family, consisting 
of his wife and two sons, settled in the north- 
western portion of Virginia. His rough cabin 
was built upon the banks of a beautiful and 
romantic stream, that afler meandering in the 
valleys, and through the dense forest, at 
length emptied its waters into the Ohio. 

One day, in the opening of 1799, Job’s two 
sons, Jesse and Thomas, in company with 
several of the neighboring settlers, had made 
up a hunting-party, intending to be gone 
some days. They took up their line of march 
into a dense piece of woods to the northward, 
and after making their exit from this, com- 
menced the ascent of a steep and rocky ac- 
clivity. They had reached about half way up, 
when all at once the foremost of them started 
back, with surprise and horror, as the well 
known sound of the rattlesnake fell upon their 
ears. Immediately following the alarm, they 
beheld numbers of these venomous reptiles 
directly in their path, some of them of huge 
size, and all having their heads raised and 
thrown back ina threatening manner. But 
the early pioneers were not men easily fright- 
ened off by such a foe; and our heroes, after 
procuring good hickory cudgels, pressed on 
to the encounter. 

As they approached, the serpente—which, 
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while the party were cutting their staves, had 
become passive—again roused up and assum- 
ed the defensive, darting out their tongues, 
and sounding their rattles flercely in defiance. 
The battle now commenced in real earnest— 
the snakes striking with great anger at the 
men, and they in turn avoiding the danger of 
being bitten, and showering heavy and despe- 
rate blows upon the reptiles. The latter, after 
a prolonged and savage contest, finally fied, 
or rather retreated, down into a crevice of 
some rocks near the brow of the hill. 

The attacking party advanced with great 
caution to the opening, expecting to see the 
enemy again start up to renew the fight. 
Hearing no rattle, however, the boldest of the 
men, going down upon their knees, peered 
into the fissure; but nothing was to be seen of 
the serpents. 

On counting the number that had been 
killed, the hunters found that there were be- 
tween fifty and sixty, some of them being 
nearly five feet in length, and, in the largest 
part of the body, were as thick as a man’s leg 
below the calf. 

None of the party having received any in- 
jury, they all proceeded on their way to the 
place where they intended to hunt. After 
prolonging the excursion for some three or 
four days, the company returned in high 
apirits. Jesse and Thomas mentioned the in- 
cident of encountering the rattlesnakes to 
their father, who, after questioning them as to 
the natural peculiarities of the spot, rejoined: 

“ Well, lads, we will go over there to-mor- 
row, and J’ll warrant you we'll have a fine 
time of it.” : 

Accordingly, early the next morning, to- 
gether with his two sons and several of his 
neighbors, Job proceeded to the scene of pre- 
vious encounter. And there, piled in a heap, 
yp saw the dead serpents just as they had 
been left by the victors. But the most thor- 
ough search of the locality failed to discover 

ww whereabouts of a single living one. This 

“Very much astonished all present, with the 
exception of old Job, who, turning to Jesse, 
said: 

“Lend me that pole, lad, and Ill see if I 
can’t find them.” 

Having obtained the instrument referred to, 
which was nothing more than a large and 
heavy plane-iron lashed to the extremity of a 
long ashen pole, he proceeded to the crevice 
where the reptiles had disappeared after their 
previous defeat. Parting some thick under- 
brush that covered it partially over, he thrust 
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his weapon as far down as practicable, though 
the jagged nature of the sides of the fissure 
prevented him from pushing it further than 
half the length of the pole. 

“There must be some sort of a hiding-plste 
where the rattling eels have crept into, and 
sneaked themselves snug away!” exclaimed 
Job, determinedly and angrily, as he arose to 
his feet, and drove the keen-edged weapon 
into the trunk of an old tree that had been 
blown down by astorm. And as he did so,a 
sharp rattle was heard in a dense, almost im 
penetrable thicket, some ten or twelve feet 
behind where he stood. 

“ Look out, lade—there’s the ugly varmints; 
and we'll have them all afound in the shake 
of a buck’s tail!” cried old Job, turning in the 
direction in which the ominous warning had 
come, 

In a few moments two sturdy fellows. by 
Job’s order, were clearing away the entangled 
growth of bushes; and after working hard for 
half an hour, they succeeded in solving tle 
mystery, in the discovery of the hiding-place 
of the reptiles. 

It was an irregular cavern, or rather mafo- 
ral pit, whose sides were almost perpendice- 
lar, and about thirteen or fourteen feet deep. 
On the western edge of this natural well, a 
large tree had been growing, and had fillen 
across the topin such a manner that, the roots 
resting on onc side and the branches og the 
other, it formed a complete bridge acrom 
The bottom of the pit was literally swarming 
with the loathsome serpents, which no seoner 
perceived the hunters than they set up a 
hideous noise, rattling and hissing violently. 

The only chance to the retreat was an oper 
ing in the side some twelve feet below the 
ground ; and in order that none of the reptiles 
should escape through this, the hunters, ob- 
taining water from a nejghborivg spring, made 
a tough paste of a quantity of the rich mould 
laying about, and dropping it down, rammed 
it very tightly in the opening, thus plugging 
it entirely up. 

And now the slaughter commenced. A 
volley, that did much execution, was fired 
down into the midst of the serpents, which re- 
doubled their previous angry manifestations. 
Round upon round was hurled upon the er 
trapped rattlesnakes, which, finding no way of 
getting out of the fatal confinement, moved 
round and round,their prison with astonishing 
celerity. 

Jesse Slocum, Job’s eldest son, at last be- 
coming tired of firing, seized his rudely cox 
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structed lance, and, creeping midway out 
upon the trunk of the fallen tree, commenced 
to drive the sharp edge of the plane-iron into 
the bodies and heads of the writhing, wrig- 
gling snakes, which now presented a horrid 
appearance. Covered with their own blood, 
the furious reptiles, leaping and almost flying 
around their den, rendered the sides thereof, 
to the height of six or eight feet, red and gory. 

For some time Jesse Slocum occupied his 
position, dealing death below; when one of 
his companions, noticing a peculiar swaying 
motion of the tree, called to him to come off 
of it, or there might be an accident. At this 
he burst into a hearty laugh, and renewed his 
work with increased vigor, exclaiming: 

“If you'll only hush up, I'll have some nice 
rattlesnake pie ready for you ina very little 
while.” 

As he finished this remark, a huge serpent 
emerged from the almost seething mass direct- 
ly under him; on pereeiving which, he raised 
his weapon as high as possible, and taking a 
true aim, delivered a terrible blow directly 
upon the reptile’s neck. But even as he did 
so, the further end of the tree split, and sunk 
with a harsh, scraping noise, about half-way 
down the side of the horrid well, where, rest- 
ing a moment, it fell with a dull thump to the 
bottom. 

Jesse was a powerful, heavily built man; 
and when he saw his danger, he had like light- 
ning managed to turu himself completely 
round and clasp the trunk with both arms. 
As the tree fell—the roots of which still held, 
however—the shock caused him to slip from 
the upper to the under side, so that he was 
now compelled to support his whole weight 
in that perilous position. Neither could he 
move, for should he attempt to recover him- 
self, he would inevitably fall into the reeking, 
loathsome mass beneath, where he would have 
become the victim of those rattlesnakes which 
had as yet escaped their doom. Many of the 
venomous reptiles would now and then strike 
furiously at Jesse, or else at his coon-skin 
cap, that had dropped from his head among 
them. Finding himself fast giving out, he 
called out, in a husky, choking voice, to one 
of his companions: 

“Shoot me—shoot me, Bill, for heaven’s 
sake! You can’t save me, and so don’t let 
me fa]l in alive !” 

The father, who till this moment seemed 
rooted to the ground with his son’s danger, 


as the tones of the fearful entreaty fell upon: 


his ear, sfarted, and turning to those around 
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him, inquired in a cool, firm tone, “ Have any 
of you any thongs ?” 


“ Here’s some!’ cried several of them ins - 


breath. 

Grasping them quickly, he turned to Jesee, 
exclaiming, in an encouraging tone: 

“Hold out a little while longer, lad, and 
Y’'ll save you.” 

Then seizing a hatchet from one of the 
group, Job Slocum hastened along the tree to 
where his son’s arms clutched the trunk 
Drawing his stout knife, he placed the point 
in a crack, and witha blow or so with the 
hatchet, drove it up to the haft in the wood 
Doubling one of the thongs, he looped it 
round the primitive staple, and whirling the 
two loose ends under Jesse’a body, caught 
them, and drawing the thong tightly ap, knot- 
ted it about the handle of the knife. Creep 
ing further along he secured, in a similar map- 
ner, his son’s ankles; and then facing about, 
took hold of Jesse’s feet and held them firmly, 
while the imperilled man exerted his owa 
strength to retain his former position. It was 
exceedingly difficult for him to do this, but he 
at last succeeded. 

As soon as the desired object was sccom- 
plished, Job severed the thong that bound his 
son’s ankles ; and then, at an imminent risk to 
himself, crept over his prostrate body, cut the 
cord around his shoulders, and regained the 
edge of the pit. 

Carefully, very carefully, did Jesse Slocum 
follow his father. When he came within 
reach, every hand was extended, and he was 
almost lifted to a sure footing upon terra 
firma. An exultabt shout of joy now rang 
through the silent forest, at the almost minso- 
ulous escape. : 

It was believed, after afew more roauds 
were fired, that all the reptiles were killed. 
As to the exact number destroyed, the hunt 
ers could form no just estimate ; but all agreed 
that there were at least from four to six bun 
dred. Doubtless this secluded retreat had 
been for years their breeding place, as many 
of them were of enormous size. 

ee DOO —— 
ARABIAN AND OTHER HORSES. 

The popular notion that the Arabian excels 
any other horse, in all particulars, is opposed 
to the testimony of every traveller who has 
personally tried the best Arabians, and op- 
posed also to well-known physical laws. That 
in which the Arabian is superior to all otber 
horses in the world is endurance combined 
with docility and speed... No others are 80 
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gentle, are so hardy, require so little food, or 
can travel such vast distances at a compara- 
tively high rate of speed. Layard tells a 
story, for the accuracy of which he vouches, 
of an Arabian mare that carried two men, in 
chain armor, safely off from some Arrezaya 
pursuers, though the chase was maintained 
allday. We doubt if there is a thorough-bred, 
in England or America, that would not have 
died under half the strain. But we doubt, on 
the other hand, if there is an Arabian, even of 
the famous Koreish breed, that could run a 
mile in a minute, as Flying Childers did over 
the New Market course. The reasons for this 
difference are plain. The Arabian is trained 
for one kind of work, the English thorough- 
bred for another. Each has been bred, more- 
over, for his peculiar vocation, through long 
generations. We know, in America, by our 
fast trotters, what effect such training and 
breeding produces. Originally, the best trot- 
ting horses here were of a blood almost un- 
. known to the stud-book; mere accidents of 
nature; born founders of a new line of famous 
horses, like the Godolphin Arabian, or the 
first Koreish of the desert. But careful breed- 
ing, and more careful training, persisted in for 
three generations, has made the American 
trotting horse unrivalled in swiftness. Yet 
our fastest trotters, like the best English 
racers, are celebrated for speed at short dis- 
tances rather than for bottom. What the 
English thorough-bred is to the pure Arabian, 
that a first-rate American trotter is to the 
English trotter. It is an ordinary thing for a 
good specimen of the latter, or for a pair, to 
trot distances which would break down most 
American fast trotters. Yet no trotting horse 
in England, probably, can trot a mile in two 
twenty-seven, or even in two thirty-five. So 
the English horse, which beat the pasha’s 
Arabian, in the eight-mile race, which took 
place in Egypt a short time since, would be 
foundered in a chase across the desert, if the 
Arabian had suflicient start to extend the 
struggle over an hour or two. 
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FOUNTAIN AT AMALFI, ITALY. 

The rustic fountain represented in the en- 
graving on this page, with its circular curb, 
its overhanging willows, its carved lions, its 
peasant girls in their graceful costumes, is a 
pleasant object in itself, and is moreover one 
of the ancient landmarks of a celebrated place. 
At a day’s journey from Naples, Amalfi, dur- 
ing the middle ages, was one of the most pow- 
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erful cities of Italy, shining with a brilliancy 
not inferior to the splendor of Venice, Genoa 
and Pisa. During the crusades it shared with 
those cities the profits of transporting troops 
and provisions. Its naval forces were con-id- 
erable, and it had sufficient authority to give 
its name to a maritime code which took the 


| place of the Rhodian laws throughout all the 


Mediterranean, and even at Constantinople. 
But in the 10th century it suecumbed in naya! 
struggles with Pisa; frightful tempests, and 
particularly that of Nov. 24, 1348, completed 
its ruin. Amalfi belonged successively to va- 
rious princes. In 1584, the whole territory of 
Amalfi was sold for 216,000 florins by the Ri- 
colimini to the prince.of Stigliano, But the 
latter, being unable to make immediate pay- 
ment, the people of Amalfi collected the re- 
quisite sum and claimed the preference, which 
was allowed them. Commercial genius, which 
had been the making of their fathers, was not 
extinct among them, for they.made an excel- 
lent speculation. They sold in detail, to the 
highest bidder, the numerous fiefs of the coun- 
try, and in the space of six months realized a 
profit of more than a million ducats. This 
singular purchase is the last page of the his- 
tory of Amalfi. The city for along time has 
only been a village of secondary importance, 
foHowing the fortunes of the kingdom af Na- 
ples. Its walls, its shipyards, its arsenals, its 
basins which received its own galleys and the 
vessels of all nations, its industrious popula- 
tion—all have disappeared. Its ruined houses 
extend in a semi-circle over a gentle declivity 
which terminates ina deserted quay anda 
bay—a few fishers’ barks are moored to the 
shore; the sea itself has invaded the place 
where rose the rival of Pisa, and the traveller, 
as he goes through the modern hamlet, asks 
where the fifty thousand inhabitants of Amalfi 
could have lodged. The cathedral, many 
times restored, was almost entirely rebuilt a! 
the close of the last century. Of the ancient 
edifice there only remains the facade, which 
is in the Moorish taste, and the bronze gates, 
which bear the date of the 10th century and 
were wrought in Greece. Near it is the court- 
yard of the campanile of the 13th century. 
Between these two monuments and the moun- 
tain stretches the Campo Santo, vulgarly call- 
ed the Paradise. This cemetery, now aban- 
doned, andin which were buried the most 
illustrious citizens of the republic, was plun- 
dered long since of its sarcophagi and tumu- 
lary stones. The population of Amalfi con- 
sists of sailors and beggars, But there are 
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some paper worms, and the best orasearoni of 
the kingdom of Naples is made here. Every 
year it is visited by numerous travellers, who 
come to admire one of the most varied land- 
scapes in Italy, the most remarkable for the 
purity of its lines and the briliiancy of its 
light. The ruin of this unhappy republic’ 
seems to justify these words of Montesquieu: 
“ Powers established by commerce may sub- 
sist a long time in mediocrity, but their great- 
ness is of brief duration. They rise by degrees, 
unnoticed by any, for they perform no special 





act which makes a noise and denotes their 
presence; but when matters have reached a 
point where they cannot but be seen, every 
one seeks to deprive this nation of an advan- 
tage which they have obtained only, so to 
speak, by pure surprise.” 





BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 

Our last engraving represents a favorite and 
amusing game in New England, and we sup- 
pose that it Is popular in other States. Blind- 
man’s Buff, before our;parlors were overload- 
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ed with fashionable furniture, was indulged in | hood’s days, when fun and frolic were thought 
to a much greater extent than at present.. A | of instead of trade and speculation. Who 


glance at the engraving is sufficient to cause | cannot remember the wild romps, the thrill- 
a smile to steal over the face of the most ill- | ing excitement, and the happy hours passed 
natured man, and to carry him back to child- | in playing blindman’s buff? 


’ 
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{onsermat..} Hie eyes are moist-—tis not the mist 
| That rises from the wave-beat shore; 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Soldier, upon the bastioned wall, 
Treading thy solemn, measured beat, 
The sky of midnight o'er thy head, 
The broad Atlantic at thy feet, 
Tell me thy thoughts, as pacing on, 
Throagh tropic heat and moonless air, 
The slow night passes, and the morn 
Breaks up the east with lurid glare. 


The faint breath ofthe languid Soath, 

Seo sweet, it nmust have wandered through 
The orange greves of Indian lands, 

Or white magnolias wet with dew, 
Falls on thy brow with gentle touch— 

A aoft, insidious, wildering breath, 
Holding in its voluptuous sweets, 

Maybe, the hidden pangs of death. 


Tell me thy thoughts, stern sentined ; 
Are they of yester morning's strife ? 
When mid the roar ef shot and shell, 
And mid the shrieks of parting life, 
Thy red sword gleamed in: yonder breach, 
As leaping on a prostrate gun, 
Thy voice sent forth the rallying call, 
“ Hugza, huzza, the day is won!" 


Art thinking of the coming morn, 
When blood dark shall the banners glew, 
_And on the tented fields out there, 
The deadly columns storm the foe ? 
When mid the smoke and clash of steel, 
And mid the strife of carnage dire, 
Thy stalwart form shall lead the van, 
And meet the death-hot, marderous fire! 


Is’t feat that blanches thy grim brow ? : 
Fear !—should a soldier know the word ? 
Come life, or death, what matters it, 

When the war-trump his blood has stirred ? 
Speak, soldier !—ab, thy cheek is flushed ; 

A tender gleam, like von soft star, 
Lights up thine eye as it is turned 

Toward the Northern sky afar. 


He answers not. Wherefore’s the need ? 
He thinks not of the battle's din, 

Nor of the gloamy, bristling walls 
That shat the strong old fortress in. 

He knows whcee erchard trees are white | 
With wildest wealth of rosy snow, 

And where the radiant May has kissed 
The clover meadows into glow.. 


He sees the low, brown cottage home, 
Half hidden ‘neath the sheltering trees, 
That, gray and moasy, lift with pride 
The peerless growth of centuries; 
7 


For those he may see nevermore! 


Soldier! it is a thrilling sight 
To eee the brave man, when he weepe 
At theught of those whose memories 
Fore’er within his heart he keeps. 
God bless thee, sentiael, to-night, 
While on thy lonesome, watchful beat ! 
The sky of midnight o'er thy head, 
The broad Atlantic at thy feet. 
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THE JUST RETRIBUTION. | 





BY BELLE TUDOR. 





CHAPTER L 
THE BROWN HOUSE. 


“Loox there, Tom; just pass your artist 
eye ovegthis scene, and tell me how you like 
it.” Nathan Morse reined up our restless 
steed, and indicated with a motion of hig 
hand, a low, brown cottage, set in an irregular 
garden,with aback groundof dark mossy pines, 
A slow, rippling stream came out of the forest 
behind, wound round the sloping cornfield, 
under an old ruinous bridge across the wagon 
road, and lost ifself behind a birch-crowned 
hill on the other side. 

We were in a little valley, and there was no 
other dwelling in sight, and this was a com- 
fortable looking little nest, suggestive of that 
peace and contentment which worldly ambi- 
tion never breathes upon: We had passed 
several thrifty looking farmhouses, but the:se- 
clusion of this, the dark pine background, 
the cozy nooks about the stream, gave this 
rural dwelling a homely beauty very pleasing. 
to contemplate, yet I wae ata loss to know 
why my practical friend, Nathan Morse, should 
so suddenly develop a taste for the beautiful. 
I looked intp his face and was surprised at 
the deep, unusual expression there. His eyes 
were fixed upon the brown house with its 
trimmings of woodbine, amd roses, and honey- 
suckle, now in fragrant, luxuriant bloom. 
Such a gaze! His son! had come up to his 
face, and sat solemnly there, and for the first 
time I realized that Nathan Morse had a well 
made, powerful soul. 

Nathan Morse:was my fellow-clerk in the 
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large house of Gleck & Company. He was 
a stern man of business, rapidly rising in the 
favor of the firm. I had thought him a clear- 
headed, earnest, practical business man, and 
nothing more. We all envied his stern .tal- 
_ ents, but consoled ourselves with thinking 
that while he excelled us in his business tact, 
he lacked that social, jovial disposition which 
was our exhaustiees fund of pleasure. We 
had long since convinced oureelves that Na- 


than had no sentiment,no sweet, gentle mem- |: 
peaceful haunts, Nathan,” I at length ven- 
tured to suggest, hoping to draw him out. 


ories, no mementos of the blessed days of 
youth and love. But now I was puzzled, and 


turned again to this quiet scene before us to |. 


see if I could discover the mystic charm that 
had wrought such a spell upon my cold, un- 
demonstrative companion. Then I turned 
toward him again, and felt all my preconceived 
opinions of his unromantic life fast melting 
away before hfs transfigured face. , 

The old look of reserve was coming back 
to his eyes; but.a strange sweetness lingered 
long about his mouth —that mouth which 
never relaxed its firm compression save for an 
instant smile at some of our drollery, which 
he seemed instantly to forget. Ten€ninutes 
passed in silence, and I do pot think that Na- 
than ever dreamed what a startled curiosity 
he had roused in my breast. I do not think 
he thought of me, till at length he said, as 
though he did not notice the long silence: 

“ How do you like ft, Tom ?” 

“ Ah, very well; a wild, pr@tty scene, with 
@ picturesqueness quite English, with its 
heavy foliage of vines and roses. The stream 
ts very charming. But you have been here 
before?” 

“A long,long time ago. Please drive down 
to the stream and water the horse, while I 
look round a little.” 

He dropped the reins on my lap and sprang 
eagerly from the wagon, and walked up to the 
garden gate. A little miss, with long, flaxen 
curls, came out and asked him if he wanted 
“to see father.” He asked her for a drink of 
water, which she brought, and gavé to him 
with a sweet smile. He smiled very sweetly 
upon her in return, and begged-her to give 
him a few of those blush roses under the 
window. 

“If mother is willing, sir,” she answered, 
and ran into the house, but soon returned 
with a pair of shears with which she cut a 
large bouquet of the finest blush and white 
roses. He passed his hand caressingly over 
her curls, thanked her and walked away. 

I was more and more perplexed. Nathan 
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Morse, of all men, smfiiag upon a little girl 


and holding roses to his lips! Had the hoary 


summit of Mt. Washington suddenly blos- 
somed with warm and fragrant flowers, I 
could not have been moré astonished than I 
was at these developments. He walked for- 


“ward to the old bridge, went under it, added 


some purple violets to his bouquet, walked 


‘down the path by the stream, and then came 
‘back to the wagon. 


“You seem to have some fnterest In these 


He had turned to gaze again upon the old 
house, asif he were feasting his soul apon rare 
dainties, for which it had long been famish- 
ing. Then he looked earnestly into my face, 
to see if he might safely confide in me, I 
thought, then said, slowly: 

“You see that window with the muslin 
curtains where the roses grow? I was born 
in that room, Tom, and there my father and 


‘mother died.” A spasm of passionate emo- 


tion went over his face, and his lipe quivered, 
but he recovered himself, and said calmly, 
“Drive on, Tom.” There was a world of 
long, patient suffering in the sigh that 
followed. 





CHAPTER IZ. 
GLENBUBN. 
WE rode along slowly, with the reins lying 


loosely upon the proud neck of the noble lite 


Spaniard, who checked his lively pace to our 
mood. Gleck & Company had sent Nathan 
out to a country village on important business 
for the firm, and had furnished him with one 
of their own light wagons, and this beautiful 
little horse. ‘He kindly invited me to accom- 
pany him, and obtained permission for me to 
leave. 

Nathan’ had risen very rapidly in the esti- 
mation of Gleck & Company within the last 
year. He had been in their employ for six 
years, and carefully saved his earnings. 
About a year before he made an investment 
of his savings in Minnesota land. A worthy 
young friend of his went out and gook a claim 
on the west bank of the Mississippi, directly 
opposite St. Anthony, and Nathan had risked 


& thousand dollars in his hands, and this 


property had already tripled in value. The 
shrewd firm of Gleck & Company foresaw 
that this investment was to be a source of 
wealth to young Morse, and were already 


talkthg of offering: him)a partnership. They 
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had great confidence in his mercantile abili- 
ties. So it was quite understood that Morse 
would doubtless soon become the junior part- 
ner of their house. 

Our slow riding at last brought us to a 
neat village shut in by hills and woodlands, 
and marked by its perfect stillness. Sabbath 
quiet reigned in the streets, and the shrill cry 
of chanticleer was the only sign of life or 
greeting at the village inn, where we stopped. 
The creaking signboard bore a dingy name 
that looked like “ Glenburn House,” intimat- 
ing that this Sunday village rejoiced in the 
Scottish name of Glenburn. ; 

A wheezy landlord at last made his appear- 
ance and took charge of our horse. I felt 
quite sure that he had not been called to per- 
form a similar duty for weeks. A look of 
pain had settled down upon Nathan’s face as 
he stood in the low doorway and looked out 
upon the village. 

The most singular feature of this little vil- 
lage was the two churches which stood facing 
each other on the slope of the hill, and I be- 
gato wonder why they stood there s0 near 
each other, that their organs must mingle 
their vibrations, and their preachers hear each 
other’s voices from their respective pulpits. 
One was a small, neat, wooden building, in 
perfect keeping with this small, quiet village 
and seeming very sacred with ite slender white 
spire pointing toward heaven. The ether was 
a massive stone structure of unique architec- 
tare, half Gothic, half Roman. 

“The place has scarcely changed in ten 
years, Tom,” said Nathan, sadly. “You are 
wondering what those two churehes stand 
there so near together for,” he added. “I 
must tell you abont them. The stone church 


is the cathedral, the wooden one the meeting- 


house, and there is quite’ a history thereupon, 
which I will tell you to-night to kill 
time.” 

This killing time referred to me, particu- 
larly, I knew, for Nathan had little need to 
Kill time among all these reminders of his 
boyhood. 

“J will show you round if you like,” he said, 
buttoning up his coat, and pulling down his 
hat, a movement indicative of putting on new 
dignity and putting off childish weakness, 
We walked up through the village, round the 
base of the hill consecrated by the churches. 
Suddenly I thought I had passed into fairy 
land. I never had gazed upon such a picture 
of exquisite loveliness outside of framed 
canvas. — 
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It was a stone mansion of elegant form and 
atructure, surrounded by a large garden, 
hedged with cedar, and shaded with magnifi- 
cent trees. Climbing roses and honey-suckle 
festooned the pillars of the portico and re- 
lieved the sombre hue of the dark stone, while 
the gigantic poplars threw round it an air of 
patrician soberness. The walks and hedges 
and fountains were fashioned after the true 
English model, and there was nothing to mar 
the symmetrical ‘perfection of the whole. 
Nathan smiled faintly at my looks of amaze- 
ment, and then I thought I knew why he had 
brought me with him. 

I am an artist. I say it boldly, for I believe 
that, God made me an artist, with a soul 
specially tuned to all the instincts of artist 
life. True, Iam all untutored, undeveloped, 
as the spiritualists call it, yet I feel all the 
power within, that Raphael] might have felt at 
my stage of development. How dull and te- 
dious to me were the shipping lists and ledgers 
of our counting room, while a thrifty tree, a 
silver ripple on the brook, a rugged cliff, or a 
full-rigged ship, anything that I could paint, 
was @ real treasure to me! 

But I was poor, and my companions knew, 
for I never had any secrets from the world, that 
I was struggling on in this great work-house, 
to get the means to study my art. Nathan 
knew all this, so 1 guessed this was why he 
brought me with him to Glenburn. I was 
partly right, though he declared that he was 
wholly selfish ig the matter, since he wanted 
pictures of the brown cottage and this fine 
country seat. I was no less grateful to my 
friend, but was semewhat surprised to find 
that he cared for such things. 

“ There can scarcely be a finer view than 
from this point,” I suggested. 

“I think not,” he replied; “but get ina 
glimpse of the churches if you can.” 

I favored his whim, as the pieturesqueness of 
the companion churches would lend an added 
charm to the picture. While we pondered, 
studying the many attractive points of the 
scene, a carriage rolled from the avenue and 
approached us. Nathan stepped back as if to 
avaid notice, while I’ watched its approach, 
and secretly resolved to add this aristocratic 
carriage to my sketch. As it passed us, § 
lady looked out. That fair face haunted me, 
with ita paleness and sorrow, and those 
strange, meaning eyes. There were years of 
long and patient suffering in those deep, earr- 
est eyes, such a look as we sometimes meet, 
that falls upon our spirit like a nightmare, 
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that we cannot shake off; not with terror, but | 


a sad pity which we know is helpless to aid 
that silent sorrow. 

I think I heard a faint groan as the carriage 
passed us, and the next moment the sharp 
voice of a woman commanded the driver to 
turn back. As they repassed us, I thought 
that Nathan made an eager gesture to rush 
toward the carriage, and looking round I saw 
that his face was ashy pale, he tottered to- 
wards a tree, sank down and pulled his hat 
quite over his face. The only words I distin- 
guished were, “God of mercy, help us!” 

“ The plot thickens,” I thought, and stepped 
forward to offer Nathan assistance in reach- 
ing the hotel, but he rose up himself, replaced 
his hat, and said: 

“Come, Tom, let’s go back.” 

He tried to smile, as if to convince me that 
nothing had disturbed him, but the smile be- 
came a look of piteous entreaty, and he added, 
hastily: 

“Don’t speak of it. Il tell you all about 
it, sometime. When can you make the 
sketch ?” ss 

“In the morning, unless you can stay 2 day 
longer, and have it made with such a shade 
as this upon the landscape.” 

The sun was most down, and burnished the 
windows of the white meeting-house with a 
flood of golden light, throwing a dark shade 
over the whole cathedral, and casting long 
shadows from the poplars and elms with rare 
Tichness across the garden and greensward. 
It was a bewitching subject for a painter to 
Mnger over. 

“Choose your own time,” he replied. “My 
business will keep me here a day or two 
longer.” 

We walked in silence to the hotel. I went 
in and ordered supper, but Nathan continued 
his walk alone. Half an hour later I looked 
towards the hill of the companion churches, 
and saw, standing still and stately upon the 
knoll between them, a titanic human figure, 
strongly defined against the amber sky of 
sunset. It was Nathan Morse. His back 
was towards me, and I think that he was 
looking down upon the stone mansion we had 
just left. Half an hour, three quarters passed 
away; the lamps were lighted in the low 
parlor, supper was brought in. I looked 
again from the window, and there in the sum- 
mer gloaming, like some steadfast statue, still 
stood the form of Nathan Morse. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
OLD STORIES. 


I THOUGHT at first that I would go out te 
the sacred hill and join my friend, fearing that 
evil spirite might lead him into harm; bat 
changing my mind, requested my landlady to 
lnsep the toast hot, took up an odd volume of 
the Wandering Jew that lay there, and waited. 
Nathan came in very soon, looking more like 
himeelf, only his eyes were somewhat red, aad 
his countenance haggard. 

“Not supped yet, Tom?” His voice was 
clear and cheerful. 

“TI am too soelal to eat alone,” I replied, 
gaily, “my appetite positively demands com- 
pany at mealtime. Bring in the tea, Mistress 
Richards.” 

He ate well, and I begaam to hope from 
these auspices that my curiosity would soon 
be gratified. 

“Who did you say owns this palatial dwell- 
ing, Nathan ?” 

eee eerste there,” he said, very 
laconically. 

We drank tea in silence, and hoping much 
rom the influence of the hyson, I soon made 
another attempt. 

“ Are those two churches rivals, Nat ?” 

“ Ah, yea, yes,” starting from a reverie, “I 
did promise you that story. Perhaps you will 
not find much to interest yeu in their history, 
but it is so closely connected with my own 
life, and all my hopes, and memories, and dis- 
appointments, that I cannot look upon that 
hill without feeling my whole being stirred 
like a volcano. 

“With devotion ?” I asked. 

“With irrepressible rage and revenge !” 

' “Why, Nathan! I am not affected so. I 
think I searcely ever saw a more peacofal 
scene than that smooth, green slope where 
the village people go up to worship. My 
thoughts are irresistibly led into a calm, devo- 
tional channel, while yours are directed ia 
quite the opposite way. Well, well, go oa.” 
I saw that my levity displeased him. 

“Yes, they are rivals, Tom, and if there {fs 
say meekness and religion in Glenburn, I 
think it will be found on Suaday in the low, 
white church ; the pomp and aristocracy wor- 
ship at the cathedral.” 

“ Baptist ?” 

“No; Orthodox,” with intense sarcasm. 

“Perhaps Deacon Clary had a hand in get- 
ting up the cathedral ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 
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“Perhaps he built it for an offeriag of peace 
and good will toward men.” 

“Perhaps. God knows. But hark ye, 
Tom, mark it all over the world, where costly 
churches are raised, and great deeds Gone in 
the name of religion, it is oftener pride than 
piety that lays the corner stone. I know you 
will say, ‘judge not; but there is another 
text that will somstimes come to the memory 
of Charity herself, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them ?” : 

Boniface came in, and seeing that we had 
finished our toast, ventured to hint at some- 
thing cheery in the cellar, which he could re- 
eommend, having tried it. 

“Thank you, my good host,” said Nathan; 
“but we are cold water boys.” 

“©, ah, beg your pardoa. Take a 
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We took a cigar, and Nathan asked if Dea- 
con Clary was about home. 

“Wal, yes, I guess he is. Want ter sed 
him, I s’pose ?” 

“Do you know whether he spends his time 
at the store ?” 

“Wal, yes, I rayther guess 20; business 
sorter dull at the shipyard now. Deacon’s 
growing old, well’s the rest of us. Know 
him ?”” 

“T have seen him. Has he much of a family 
to leave his large property to?” 

“Wal, yes—that is—no. Wif died twenty 
odd years ago. Two boys died afterwards; 
three girls married, one ter home—sickly, 
some say consumptive, but I rayther guess 
not—takes arter her mother, who was a puny 
little thing; bat everybody liked her. Folks 
say the deacon’s kinder runnin’ down—don't 
know how ‘tis—rayther guess he’d better sell 
his meetin’-house! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Nathan fell into a reverie, and our Yankee 
entertainer, having fhiled to ascertain our 
business, and finding us rather taciturn, placed 
a fresh candle upon the table and retired. 

“Old Richards does not reeognize me,” 
said Nathan, when his heavy footsteps died 
away. “Are you sleepy, Tom? I feel like 
talking over those old times to-night, if you 
would care to hear them.” 

“Care tohear them! As though I hadn’t 
been dying with curiosity for the last three 
hours.” | . 

He smiled languidly, and toesed his cigar 
out of the window. I elevated my feet to the 
window casement, and snuffed the candle ; but 
a deeper shadow settled dowrz upon Nathan’s 
face as he began his tale. 
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“Those roses, Tom,” pointing to the roses 
that grew by the little brown house, which he 
had carefully placed in a pitcher of water, 
“those.roses have made me strangely child- 
ish, I feel lonely, Tom, as though I had no 
friends in the world; and to-night, after I left 
you, I went up on the hill, and I really 
thought it would be a very pleasant thing to 
die and be laid to rest down there in the 
church-yard. I never feel so when I am in 
the store, and [ don’t know what ails me. 
Perhaps it is the influence of all those old as- 
sociations ; the rush of old memories 
me, and makes me feel alone and lonely. I 
feel that I have no@hing to live fr or care 
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“Yon need a home, Nat,” I ventured to 
suggest, for I was pained at his sadness. 
“You really ought to have a nice home of 
your own, and then you wouldn’t be #0 pos- 
sessed with these blue devils.” 

He shook his head, and went on. “My 
earliest recollections are of walking between 
my parents to the litle white church on the 
hill, dressed in a new rig of plaid shirt frock 
and white trousers. I think it wag the pride 
engendered by the nice new suit of clothes, 
which stamped this trivial circumstance #0 
@irmly on my mind. The inside of that house, 
the hard old preacher, the bald-headed old 
men, scattered over the hovse—there were 
eight bald heads, for I counted them every 
Sunday—the Clarys in the front pew, are ail 
as plain tomy memory as the incidents of to- 
day. Our seat was in a wing pew, and conr 
manded a view of the entire house, a situation 
highly gratifying to a child of‘ five, whe 
sometimes wearled of following the pro- 
found argements of a learned discourse up to 
ffifteenthly,’ ‘lastly,’ and ‘finally, my breth- 
ren,’ and who took intense pleasure in watch- 
ing the manceuvres of roguish little folks, and 
the vain efforts of sleepy big folks to keep 
their eyes wide open. 

“The Clarys sat in the front pew that faced 
the pulpit. There were five children in that 
pew then, afterwards there were six. The 
deacon was a slender man, pale and thin fea- 
tered, with a wide mouth, and lips drawn 
stiffly and tightly over his prominent front 
teeth. I used to watch his face to see if his 
features ever moved or changed; but his 
lips never unclosed through the long sermon. 
I describe him as he seemed to. me then, a boy 
of five, and tell you the points that interested . 
me then. He always followed his family inte 
church, because other men preceded theirs, I 
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suppose, and when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Clary appeared, I would say to myself, 
‘Now Helen will come next, then Augusta, 
now Laura, now Jameés and Columbia, 
now the deacon.’ That was the unchanged 
order of their entrance into church; thea my 
mind would linger upon the deacon’s move- 
ments, and I would anticipate each action un- 
tH he was finally settled for the morning. At 
the door he removed his hat, walked solemnly 
through the aisle, entered the open door of 
his pew, placed his hat on the seat in front, 
set his cane in the corner, placed his gloves in 
his hat, then elosed the door of the pew and 
sat-down, took out his sffowy kerchief and 
wiped his brow, placed his left leg over the 
right, fixed his eyes on the pulpit, and never 
stirred until the benediction. Others rose at 
prayer time, and during singing; the deacon 
closed his eyes during prayer, and that was 
the only perceptible change in his demeanor 
through the entire service. 

“I was a restless littlé fellow, and this stern 
method, and strong repose of muscie, made a 
deep impression upon my young mind. Every 
Sabbath I watched that same unchanged pan- 
tomime, and wondered why he did not forget 
the order of his movements, and sometimes 
set down his cane before he did his hat, or 
eross his legs before he wiped his face. No 
such irregularity ever occurred, and his fixed 
immobility was as wonderful to fny active 
mind as it was painful to my restless limbs. 

“ After the deacon was fairly fixed I would 
spend the next half hour watching the face of 
the young Clarys, and tracing the close resem- 
blance between Augustus and Helen, and 
their father, who had long faces and cold blue 
eyes, while the others were less sallow, and 
round favored like the mother. _— 

“That mother! All through the long ser- 
mon my eyes would turn again and again to 
the sweet. countenance of Mrs. Olary. Her 
face was thin and pale, and her gray eyes 
drooped heavily now and then as if some 
heavy sorrow was proseing. her life out; but 
thee was patience and submission in every 
lineament of her delicate features. She never 
frowned, not even when her younger children 
exchanged whispers or roguish pinches; but 
a grave, loving glance, apon the offenders, 
would quell all improprieties of conduct. I 
think she lovedher husband; but his cold, un- 
loving temper and constitutional hardness and 
harshness chilled her to death. She never 
got up after Grace came into the world, 
though nobody could tell. why she drooped. 
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“She was one of those sweet, loving crea- 
tures who need a fond, cherishing affection to 
rest upon, te’'whom love and fondness are as 
essential as sunshine to rosebuds, and without 
which they must fade and die. 

“ He was a man who considered a family 
conducive to distinction and consequence, and 
valued his wife as a part of his establishment, 
and quite a neceseary companion for the early 
days of his sons. If there was anything thst 
he loved in this establishment it was his eldest 
son Augustus, who promised to become a 
worthy successor to his worthy parent. 

“ He never seemed to miss his wife when 
she died. She had lived as long as she was 
necessary to the comfort of her sons, aad all 
must die. They said she seemed glad to die, 
only she grieved to leave her babe, litte 
Grace.” 

I was not mistaken. Nathan’s voice hada 
deeply tender modulation as it lingered upoa 
the words “little Grace,” so I ventured to 
inquire: 

“ That was‘the one I saw to-night ?” 

“Yes. She is like her mother, poor Grace; 


but we will not speak of her.” 


I was disappointed, for young artists are 
proverbially given to romance, and I was not 
sufficiently an exception to disavow my ex- 
treme curiosity to know this strange romance 
of my strange friend Nathan. But I mew 
his humor well enough to let him take his own 
way in telling me the story, for I very well 
knew that fo betray undue curiosity would 
only defeat my own desires upon the subject, 
so I inquired how the deacon had amassed 
such wealth, and what wae the extent of his 
resources. ® 

“ He inherited from his father a vast prop- 
erty, and a constitution eminently adapted to 
the acquisition of wealth, so that at twenty- 
five he was well able to build that stone man- 
sion we have seen, and he married soon after. 
His father left him a large interestin the West 
Indies, in the sugar trade; I think he was sole 
proprietor of an extensive plantation in Cuba 
But the deacon himself commenced a busi- 
ness here in ship building. I will take you 
down to the shipyard to-morrow; it is not so 
flourishing as it was a dozen years ago. He 
had a method of transacting business, not un- 
common among country nabobs, of hiring a 
great many workmen and keeping all his 
money to himself—a theory which very char 
itable people vulgarly call ‘face grinding.’ 
His grindstone was that large store down 
yonder. It was-a principle with him, a part 
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of his orthodoxy, in facet, not to pay his hands 
money. I once heard him say to a poor maa 
who presamed to expostulate with him upon 
this tyranny: 

““* It’s no use, friend, no use talking. Poor 
folks waste money, and I cannot have my 
money wasted. If you want anything, go to 
my store and get it, and if It is not there, tell 
my son to order it from Boston. My father 
‘was a poor man once, but he knew how to 
take care of his money, and so got rich, and 
you might do the same if you were prudent.’ 

“ He thought it was necessary for him to 
take personal charge of the financial interests 
of these extravagant working men who were 
poor because they were not saving of their 
money. Poor slaves! Little money they had 
to save indeed. So those whe were too poor 
to get away from his clutches worked on in 
the mill or the shipyard for a stipulated price 
of so many dollars per month, and took their 
pay out of the store at an advance price of 
forty or fifty per cent. in the deacon’s favor. 
if the poor fellows had families, they soon got 
in debt, and then their employer displays 
his religious proclivities by admonishing his 
debtors of the sin of defrauding the righteous 
of their just dues, and coming to the Lord’s 
table with unwashen hands—meaning the 
sin of debt—and such cant. You will under- 
stand the system of oppression better after 
you ride round the shipyard and the suburbs 
of the village, and see the dens of wretched- 
ness he has planted. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ Yet Deacon Clary thinks him- 
self a pious man, and expeets to go to a hea- 
ven where there will be no wicked debtors.” 

I fad never had such a pieture of tyranny 
and oppression presented so vividly to my 
mind before, except in dark stories of romance, 
where priestly sanctity wrought deeds of hor- 
ror under the cloak of religion, and I was 
roused to passionate indignation. I shook 
my fist menacingly in Nathan’s face, as 
though he had been the Pharisee of whom he 
spoke. 

“Don’t you believe in everlasting torment, 
Nathan Morse? Where are God’s bolts of 
vengeance, that this man can live in pious 
_ daxury all his days, wringing the life-blood 
from hundreds of human hearts, and:selling it 
for gold to pamper his pride P” 

Nathan took my pugnacious fist and smiled, 
not at my furious passion, but at his own 
deeper thoughts, a smile of deep, mysterious 
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“Do not be worried, my dear Tom, with re- 
gard to my religious tenets. I believe I am 
quite orthodox in my exved,.and I believe with 
you; that every man shail be judged accord 
ing to his works. Yet high-handed hypoerisy 
anid oppression sometimes has its reward even 
in this world, and Deacen Clary may die a 
humbled man.” ae 

I would have refuted the ides that any pun- 
ishment in this world were sufficient to atone 
for the misery that he had impesed upen the 
hundreds of poor wretches in his power; bat 
Nathan spoke with such a tone of prophetic 
meaning that I rather waited for him to ex~- 
plain this seeming insinuation. He did not 
explain it, however, and utterly disregarded 
astrong hint oa my part to do so; but went 
on to speak of other matters; which belong 
properly to the next chapter. , 
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CHAPTER IY. 


THE BITTER CUP. | 


“You are wondering what all this has to 
do with the two churches, Tom. But if your 
patience is sufficiently elastic to carry you 
through a detail of my own family affairs and 
fortunes, you will learn all in good time. 

“You and the other boys in the store have 
thought me stern. I inherit the hardness of 
my bearing and the hardiness of my frame 
from my mother, who was of Scottish descent, 
but my father was an open-hearted, frank- 
looking Yankee citizen, of an impulsive, trust- 
ing temperament and benevolent disposition, 
which expanded widely in his religious lffe. 
He was in fact the other deacon of the church 
at Glenburn; and if I were commanded to 
produce two extremes of the genus homo, I 
would point to Deacon Clary and Deacon 
Morse. I donot think there could be an emé- 
tion or idea in common with them. My father 
was poor, trusting and generous, Deacon 
Clary, crafty, sordid and self-sufficient. 

“My father married at the age of twenty- 
three, and went to live in the brown house by 
the brook, which, with twenty acres of excel- 
lent land, was the property of his uncle, John 
Morse. He bought this place, as most young 
farmers were accustomed to do, upon credit, 
securing the creditor with a mortgage on the 
property. I would not run such risks, but he 
was young and sanguine, and Uncle John 

‘was a good, generous man, and was not wil- 
ling to take the security; but my father in- 


meaning; but he repffed in a light strain, as | sisted upon it, so the papers were drawn up 


if to calm my emotion: 


in due form. 
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“Pime passed on. I mademy debut into 
this seri of. sin and servow to the joy of my 
parents and to my.oWn misery. Everything 
seemed prosperous to our life-boat; and with 
my father’s industry, and my geod mother's 
heipful frugality, there. scemed no reason why 
we should not soon be in easy and indepen- 
dent circumstances. 

“ My father had pald Uncle John two thou- 
sand dellars towards the place,.and but five 
hundred yet remained due. True, the pay- 
ments were not always: paid exactly as they 
fell due, but no one thought of that. I think 
there was some serious talk abeut calliag the 
remaining debt but three hundred, if paid 
within a year, as Uncie John wanted to meke 
out some money before this last payment fell 
due. He had met with some losses in ship- 
ping that year, and before this matter was 
settled, he took a fever and died. My father 
was with him to the last, and took the fever, 
which brought him very near the tomb. This 
was in the spring of my seventeenth year, 
just the time of the apring farming. I was 
watching over my sick father, and 90 our 
work was entirely neglected. 

“Father was convalescent when Uncle 
John’s affairs were settled. Deacon Clary 
brought forward accounts that swallowed up 
the remnant of the estate, including my fath- 
er’s notes. There was a hundred dollars due 
in December of that year. How we paid it, I 
can scarcely tell, but I remember many a 
meal of mush and molasses—and the best cow 
was sold. The cow was mother’s own, which 
she bought with the butter and cheese she 
yaade. 

“In this settlement of Uncle John’s affairs, 
there were some papers relative to the ship- 
ping and the Clary accounts which touched a 
tender point of the law, and after some fluc- 
tuations, the law slid a handsome little prop- 
erty into the hands of Deacon Clary, that 
some bold people sald belonged to Aunt Sally, 
Uncle John’s wife. I was young then, and 
did not understand the intricacies very clear- 
ly, but I remember that my father was deeply 
moved, and said some things that reflected 
stréngly upon Deacon Clary’s probity and 
justice—something about devouring widows’ 
houses, which double-tongued rumor soon 
brought to the ears of this worthy saint, who 
was highly indignant at the gross ignorance 
of a man that did not know that law was jus- 
tice, and highly incensed that his brother 
should accuse him of injustice; and at last felt 
it his duty to take measures against my father 
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for slaniier, with a view to his expulsion from 
the church. 

“Owing te a bold diversity of opinka 
among the members, my father was sustained, 
and the deacon very wrathful—if wrath and 
anger can pest in the bosom of a rich deacon. 
This breach in the staid old church gradually 
widened, for my gentle father became sud- 
denly obstinate, and refused to retract his se- 
ousation ef the deacon’s dishonesty; subte 
broils ensued, and finally the Clary faction 
seseded and built the cathedral. 

“ Phis famous edifice was long in building, 
and engrossed the thoughts of the entire com- 
munity, and party fires burned fiercer. At 
last. the bell was hung amidst auch reyster 
ing applause, but the deacon did not join in the 
raptures of his miserable minions. His eldest 
son, whom he had just taken into partnership, 
lay moaning with a fierce fever, and the wid 
clamor which responded to the first notes of 
the cathedral bell, was unheeded by the aar- 
ious parent, who sat by the bedside of his u- 
conselows son. All night he had sat there, 
stern and silent but ghastly pale and haggard; 
all day he never left the darkened room, ai 
midnight found him again a-silent watcher by 
that couch. 

“That night the whole village was arowed 
and alarmed by the strange tones of the 


-thedral bell, which fell with a heavy, irregular 


tolling upon the atillness of the midnight 
The new chureh was instantly searched, but 
no trace of any person could be found; yet! 
presyme there are people in the village whe 
will tell you there was a suffocating odor of 
brimstone in the belfry. But all this is quite 
plausible; and there were sad rogues enough 
on board the vessels, whose brains were qulle 
fertile eaough, and whose limbe were agle 
enough, to carry out this nefarious plot. That 
night Augustus Clary died. 
“Deacon Clary looked very haggard and 
stern for many weeks, and there were sab- 
dued whispers when he passed by about the 
church quarrel, new church, midnight knell, 
and the death of his son. But he was ariel 
man, and such things were easily forgotten. 
“Of course the white church failed, afters 
smart new minister came to the 
Now and then a charity preacher came 


‘preach to us, but the prayer-meetings wet 


faithfully continued, and the devout souls 
used to think that God came more freely-iato 
the little vestry after Deacon Clary lef & 
He had always presided Gt those pmyer-mect 
ings when the preacher Was abeent. But we 
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year after this secession, my father oecupled 
his place. I can see him now, as he used to 
stand in that vestry desk, and read some com- 
forting chapter from the Word, with a look on 
his mild countenance like that which 8t. John 
might have worn after his vigtle at Patmos. 
His hair began to silver about his temples 
then, and he stooped slightly. | 

“ Little Graee Clary sometimes stole inte 
those prayer-meetings and sat beside my 
mother. The other Clary girls had grown up 
rude, fashionable girls, and spent their time 
away fom home—summers at Newport and 
Niagara, and their winters at New York. 
The other boy was a rude, vagabond fellow, 
who fell an early victim to diseolute habite of 
intemperance and Jebauchery.” 

“Then you becanfe intimate with Grace at 
the prayer-meetings ?” I ventured to inquire. 

“'Yes,no. Do you suppose she Is ill, Tom ? 
Merciful Heaven! to think of that groan. O 
Tom!’ 

His emotions overpowered liim, and he 
leaned his head upon the table. A deep, 
agonizing groan burst from bis overcharged 
breast; but he was soon himself again, and 
after taking a few hasty turns across the 
room, seated himself calmly, and resumed his 
narrative. 


CHAPTER V. 


WoMANCE. 


“Don’r mind my childish folly to-night, 
Tom; you will never see itagain. I will 
hasten on with the tale, for it is ten o’clock.” 

“ Never mind that, Nate; the night is bet- 
ter than the day for fairies, witches, romance 
and old stories.” 

“Ah, you are only 8 moonstruck boy yet, 
Tom.” 

There was a slight tendernesa in his tone. 
I wonder to this day why Nathan Morse chose 
me for his confidant. I believe he never told 
this tale but once in all his life. 

“ There is little more to tell you, Tom,” he 
at length continued. “ Another year came 
round, and my father grew feebler. He was 
premataorely old. This year another two 
hundred fell due to Deacon Clary. It was a 
hard, biting season, no money, no trade. All 
our farm stock would not bring a hundred, 
for we now had only a horse and cow. You 
can guess the result. It came, a foreclosure, 
and we were penniless ! : 

“That night my father came home very 


pale and patient. He told us calmly how he | 
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had pleaded with his relontiess oreditor for an 


extension of time, and how he-was met with 


a grim, remorseless, triumphant ‘refusal. 

“My mother was a stoic, she uttered ho 
complaint, but looked anxiousty and often te+ 
wards my father. I think that she cared little 
for the loss of our all, in her deeper feeling for 
his disappointment. 

“That night he read witha feeble, weary 
voice, the fourteenth chapter of John, and the 
Psalm, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” He re- 
tired early, and the house was still at an early 
hour. 

“Tom, I can scarcely tell you ‘the rest. 
My mother called me at midnight, and sent 
me for the physieian; but my father died be- 
fore I returned, and my mother never spoke 
again. She breathed her last the evening of 
the next day. ¢$ 

“The night my father died the cathedral 
beH again gave out that wild, irregular tolling. 
The funeral procession went out from the 
white church; but Deacon Clary was not 
there. | 

“T never wept, but I vowed above the un- 
buried clay of my murdered parents to be 
their avenger. And my time has come! 

“The night after the burial, I went alone to 
the new made grave, and there renewed my 
vow. While I sat there, wrapt in a stony an- 
guish, a gentle touch roused me, and looking 
up, the Httle white-robed figure of Grace 
Clary stood, statue-like, in the moonlight with 
her small hand on my shoulder. Her face was 
very pale, and so wuch touching pity lay in 
her mild eyes, and on her quivering lips, that 
I leaned my head against her white garments 
and wept. Her gentle hand wandered over 
my brow and dishevelled hair, and lay warm 
and loving In my heart. I drew her little 
hand to my lips and clasped it convulsively 
in both of mine. I had no one else to care for 
me, and told her so, and she told me that she 
always loved me, and always should, and we 
sat there an hour with arms twined about 
each other, my guardian angel and [, till my 
gtief was ealmer, and a new hope gtole into 
my soul, such a strange, fantastic hope, as 
boys, only boys, would dare to indulge. 

“I went to werk in the village, not for 
Deacon Clary, but for a kind farmer. That 
winter I sometimes met fittle Grace at prayer- 
meeting, and walked round her way home 
when no one was with her. These rare, de- 
lictous meetings, Tom, are the oases in my 
desert life. They have cheered me all the 
way along, through this friendless world, and 
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I cannet recall them to-night without a thrill 
of rapture thet I was not comacious of then. 
Twice I elasped her in my arms and kissed 
her pure lips, and she has ever since been a 
sacred being to me. Angels might have ea- 
wied our pure affection, and I believe they 
did.” 


“We loved with a love a ‘was more than love, 

With a love the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me.’”’ 

I recited these rhapsodical lines in a strain 
suitably solemn, and was pleased to see that 
the inspiration upon Nathan’s face did not 
turn to harshness again. 

“Did her father ever find it out?” I 
inquired. 

His face grew frightfully dark at the qu 
tion, and his voice was husky as he replied: 

“Yes, he knew it. He will think of it in 
the realms of the damned! Companion dev- 
ils will taunt him withthat night's work. He 
will think of it to all eternity. 

“ We were standing behind the cedar hedge. 
I was going away, and that evening was bid- 
ding her good-by. She had yielded her slight 
form to my embrace, and stood with her face 
hid against my breast, while my arms were 
closed around her, and I was eagerly de- 
manding of her those rash vows which love 
imposes. 

“*You will always love me, Grace, no mat- 
ter who seeks your hand ?’ 

“Always, Nathan,’ she said, far too calmly 
to suit my passionate m 

“* Tf your father should command you to 
marry another, Grace ?” 

“*T should disobey him, Nathan. I would 
die, first’ ' 

“ Just then we were suddenly parted by 
Violent hands, and a blow felled me to the 
earth; but not before I saw her demon father 
strike that angel girl on her soft cheek and 
neck,” 

“ By Heaven, Nate! And you have let him 
live on the same planet with you ever since!” 

My fury calmed his ire, and he said, “ Spok- 
en like thé foolish boy youare, Tom. I could 
have shot him; but neither Grace nor I would 
have been the happier for it. There is an in- 
convenience often results from fierce young 
men shooting rich old’ ones, which I did not 
care to risk. It was midnight when I awoke 
and crawled home. 

“No, one but the deacon, Grace, and you 
and I know of that blow. And you must nog 
think that I ever forgot it. 
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“T met the deacon next day, and looked 
into his face with an unshrinking gaze till his 
eyes sought the ground, and I think he under- 
stood me. I think he will think of it again.” 

“And Grace?” 

“Yes, Grace! She was kept a close pris- 
oner for a month in one little chamber; ber 
father kept the key and carried her food te 
her. But the gardener brought me a little 
note from her one day befere I went away; 
here it is.” 

Nathan took out his plethoric pocket-book, 
filled with all sorts of counting-room papers, 
unclosed an inner compartment, and took 
therefrom an envelope, from which he drew a 
little note and a ring of sof brown hair. He 
gave them tome. The note ran thus: 


“DEAR NATHAN :—I cannot see you again 
before I go, because I am shut up in my room. 
Father is very angry with us both; but I shall 
always think of you just the same till I die, 
and I hope you will not forget me. Nobody 
shall make me think ill of you, but yourself, 
Nathan, and I hope you will always be good. 
Perhaps it was wrong for us to do so, ff it 
was we are punished for it, and if I never see 
you again, you may always know that I never 
changed, and shall pray for you every night as 
long as I live. With much love, 

“ GRACE” 


I smiled, innocently, of course, but he could 
not see why I smiled, so he coldly put up 
those mementoes of his ‘love, and ceased 
speaking of Grace, nor could all my ingenuity 
induce him to talk of her again. My ques- 
tions elicited short replies, and all the further 
information I got was the facts that he was 
twenty when he left Glenburn, and Grace was 
fourteen, that he went to P—— and worked 
his way from a low clerk in a petty grocery, 
up to his present station. 





CHAPTER VL 
FALLEN. ‘ 


CoNTRARY to all precedents in the annals 
of romance, whether in printed books or im 
silent hearts, Nathan Morse went quickly to 
bed, and snored. Pardon me, fair reader for 
admitting this vulgar episode into my sketch; 
but I write mere facta, and priding myself 
upon my trutAfulness as a ebrenicler, and my 
accuracy and minuteness in all things apper- 
taining to the hero of this tale, I cannot con- 
scientiously and honorably omit this fact—he 
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snored. Itis a valgar and trivial circumstance 
in itself; but how could I so well deseribe to 
you the tranquil and passive state of the mind 
of Nathan Morse, as to mention this incident ? 

I might affirm that he fell into a sweet and 
sound slumber, undisturbed by selfish dreams 
and mournful refiections; but it might oecur 
to the incredulous reader that possibly I, 
Thomas Millions, was mistaken in regard to 
the state of my friend’s breast; but if I affirm 
that he snored, who can doubt that he slept 
soundly. 

Again my small critic may take exception 
that a man of so much feeling and sensibility 
should sleep at all under such agitating cir- 
scumstances. This would only evince a shal- 
lowness of judgment with respect to my 
critic’s knowledge altogether unfavorable fa a 
student of human nature. Highly wrought 
passion is always succeeded by a correspond- 
ing extreme of passivity, an indisputable re- 
action which is a law of our nature. So the 
fierce ardor of Nathan’s disposition had ex- 
pended itself, and during the succeeding re- 
action he fell into a tranquil sleep. 

In the morning Nathan Morse wore the old 
familiar countenance of the head clerk of the 
counting-room of Gleck & Company. 

After breakfast I took my sketch-book and 
sauntered down to the brown cottage by the 
brook, and choosing a lively prospect from the 
hill, made a hasty sketch. I was well pleased 
with the subject, and resolved to do the pic- 
ture in oil and calor it faithfully, as it lay in the 
bright huesof June. At ten I went back to the 
inn and found Nathan waiting forme with the 
horse already harnessed. He was careless 
and lively in4nis air, and said with assumed 
impatience: 

“Hurry up, Tom; T’ve beex waiting for 
you this half hour.” 

I fancied a shade of recklessness in his 
demeanor. 

“Jump in, if you want to see Beelzebub’s 
prime minister this morning,” 

He gave Jess a smaft toueh with the whip, 
and in a few moments drove up to a large 
wooden store, with a large sign over the door 
with “ David Clary” in gilt, and a blaek let- 
tered sign with “Post-office” over the 
window. 

We hitched the horse and went quietly in. 
There were no loungers here, but a cold still- 
ness reigned. Through a glass door at the 
farther end of the building, we saw the rev- 
erend proprietor sitting at his desk. He had 

not obeerved our entrance, and we had ample 
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opportunity to stady his face. He had much 
the look of .Dombey ifn the illustrated edition 
of Dombey and Son. There were the same 
hard features and iron expression, and as I 
looked I thought, “This man will never re- 
pent; he has worn the sheep’s elething se long 
to deceive others that he thinks he is a sheep 
himself; but the Shepherd knows.” 

He was old, with sparee gray locks which 
he combed into a point over his bald brew. 
His cheeks were deeply furrowed, and there 
was a repulsive and suspicious look in his 
small blue eyes which were shaded by deep 
arches, and in the lines around his tightly shut 
mouth. A stiff, high collar, old-fashioned 
stock, and black broadcloth composed his 
principal attire.- 

Nathan's gaiety had disappeared, and. he 
looked ten years older as he stood scanning 
his old enemy. He turned toward me with a 
look hard enougit for Clary’s own visage, and 
whispered : 

“My time has come.” 

A step roused the old man, and he started 
nervously, but paused to put his papers hi 
order, and lock his desk before he came for- 
ward. When he did come out, he wore ap 
expression of such wrapt abstraction, that I 
doubted if he was fully aware of our 


Nathan deigned a stiff “ good-morning,” but 
though I watched the old man narrowly, I de- | 


tected no sign of response to his greeting. He 

seemed utterly oblivious of our existence, till 

Nathan, in a louder key than usual, informed 

him that he had the honor to be an agent of 
the house of Gleck & Company, and was the 

bearer of a letter to him from that firm. 

His hand shook as he took the letter, and 
his brow flushed vividly as he pertwed it; but 
I am certain that no muscle of his face ‘re- 
laxed. Marble features could notbe more in- 
flexible, till he folded the letter, returned it to 
the envelope, and his fips t unclosed nee 
to emit the words: 

“ Step into the office.” 

They went into the back room, and I sat 
down and watched them through the glass 
door. The eld man spoke first, with the same 
stony features; but hie fingers played nerv- 
ously with his kerchief, Then Nathan spoke 
earnestly a long time, and made a few signi- 
ficant gestures with his right hand, like those 
we use in laying down the case. 

Then the deacon's face gathered a hopelees 
look of entreaty, and as he spoke his gestures 
indicated explanatory argument; but Nathan 
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rose to go, shook his head and gathered up 
his pepers and opened the door. Phe old 
men suddenly became frantic in his entreat- 
ies, and seizing Nathan’s coat, cried: 

“Q, you must, you will! Think of it, and 
you will give me a chance to recover myself. 
Its a hard case to let an honest man be ru- 
ined for want of a little more time.” 

Nathan was inflexible, and turned sternly 
towards the old man, and said in a voice of 
cold, pitiless meaniag : 

“J shall settle thie business before I leave, 
and in the meantime you will find an apposite 
allusion to yeur:affairs in the fifth of Matthew, 
‘Blessed are the merciful, ames ele 
tain mercy.’ ” 

The door closed, the old man surtk heiptessly 
down into his velvet chair, his eyes closed, 
and a deathly palior eame over his face. Na- 
than tumed and looked at his fallen foe, with- 
out a shade of remorse. He had wrenched 
from his grasp his long-hoarded treasures. At 
that hour all the worldly estate of David Clary 
paseed into the hands of Gleck & Company. 
Had hé treasure in heaven? God knows 
Nathan Morse had no fiendish desire to lay 
crafty hands on that treasure; but I think he 
cherished the sophistry that men who pro- 
feesed to the world that they counted the 
goods of this world but dross and vanity, 
might well prove their sincerity by meekly 
giving up this world’s goods, and following 
the steps of their portionless Master. 

We rode down to the shipyard. Nathan 
was taciturn and icily moody, but I believe 
he was gloating over his revenge. About the 
shipyard was a ecene of wretchedness that I 
had never before seen. The huts of the work- 
mnen were scattered round, and a few famished 
and naked childrea were feebly playing about. 
They did not play like healthy, rugged chil- 
dren, though the instincts of amusemént were 
not wanting. Their voices were shrill and 
weak, their movements languid and weary, 
and their forms shrivelled. Faces of women 
appeared at the windows, but every trace of 
womanly spirit had long since departed their 
Hoeaments. 

Savage, brutal-looking men were lazily 
hewing in the yard, but there was little of 
maniinese in their appearance. Tyranny and 
oppression had done its work weH, and here 
were the fruite—ignorance, disease, famine 
and intemperance. 

Nathan stopped the horse and gezed 
around, and his face glowed with a new light. 
He was looking into the future. 
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“Poor wretches,” he exclaimed, “ you are 
at last avenged! ‘There are better days com- 
ing!” Then tarning to me he added, with 
fearful emphasis, “ My murdered parents are 
avenged !” 

As we rode back, he explained the process 
by which Clary had become involved in some 
grand speculation, which ruined thousands. 
His notes fell into the hands of Gieck & 
Company—perhaps Natfian could tell how— 
and now his destruction was complete. The 
proud, aristocratic David Clary was penniless, 
and Nathan Morse was avenged. There was 
a satisfied look on his face, not a wicked tri- 
umph; but I think that he was looking to a 
time when the miserable minions of Deacon* 
Clary’s oppression should take their places 
among men, and know the meaning of that 
great boastful word, freedom. 





CHAPTER VIL 
BEHIND THE CEDARS. 


Soon after the sun began to descend to- 
wards the dark forest in the west, I took my 
sketch book and went alone to the spot where 
we had seen the white, patient face of Grace 
Clary. Nathan would not accompany me ; he 
had scarcely spoken since our return from the 
interview with the old man; but took nefuge 
from my volubility behind a paper which he 
never read, but gazed at intently whenever I 
was near. I walked slowly on towards the 
spacious gardens, admiring the proud, patri- 
cian taste which was all there was to admire 
in this hard old man. At the corner of the 
hedge was a little rustic gate, admitting to the 
winding walks, and shades, and arbor of the 
garden. I could but admire the fine, well- 
cut hedge of cedar. I had never seen such an 
one before, so carefully kept and densely 
grown. I chose a magnificent view of the 
sombre old mansion, and sat down beside the - 
carriage road under the hedge. I sketched 
leisurely for an hour, when a soft step near 
roused me, and I looked up, but saw no one; 
but a low sobbing on the other side of the 
hedge went to my heart. 

I felt pained, but went on with my sketch- 
ing, praying that an over-ruling goodness 
might bring peace to this sorrow. Soon a 
slow etep approached down the gravel walk, 
and I knew that this was Nathan, and hoped 
that he mtght pass on the other side of the 
hedge, thinking that such a circumstance 


might possibly alleviate the grief that was 
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sobbing there. The next minute I wished he 
had not done so, as it placed me in the very 
delicate position of listening to a delicate 
colloquy, which was commenced by Nathan. 

“ Grace, Mise Clary, don’t go—pray don’t 
leave me—I must speak with you!” in a sup- 
plicating tone. 

“No, Nathan, I must not! I promised my 
poor father that I would never see you again. 
. Tehall always think of you just 
the same.” 

“ Grace, my darling, you shall not go, un- 
lees you tell me that you never loved me; that 
you do not love me now; then I will go away 
from you, and never see you again.” 

“QO, I do, I1do,dear Nathan. [always shall 
love you; but my father never relents.” 

. *O, bless you, my precious darling, my own 
Grace! I have waited ten years to hear you 
say these words, and now,” his voice sunk to 
a low tone of invincible determination, “ men 
or devils shall not take you from me!” 

“No, no. I must go, indeed I must, 
Nathan.” 

The remonstrance was very feeble but earn- 
est, and at last yielded, as all feminine hearts 
must, to a strong, ruling, deathless Jove, and 
I could only distinguish an occasional word 
of the caressing tones, now and then a word 
of decision or a passionate epithet of endear- 
ment from Nathan, so I went on with my 
sketching. Once I heard Nathan say: 

“Is it right to let your father separate us, 
Grace? ‘ What God hath joined together—’”’ 

“*Honor thy father and mother,’” said 
Grace. 

“Obey your parenta in the Lord, only in 
the Lord, dear Grace.” 

The warm sophistry of love prevailed over 
the cold logic of the willing maiden. A long 
silence was broken by the pleading voice of 
Grace. 7 

“ Now let me go, dear Nathan ; he will miss 
me.” 


“Not till you promise. me, dearest.” The |. 


voice was very firm. “To-night, at ten, 1. 
will meet you here, behind the cedars.” 

““T fear itdg not right—-” she began. 

“ Not right to be happy all our life because 
your father had a groundless spite against 
mine? Itis wrong to submit to such base 
tyranny.” 

“ He is my father, Nathan.” 

“We are commanded to leave father and 
mother,” he replied, solemniy.. “ Will you 
come to me, Grace ?” 

I did not hear the reply, but Nathan said: 
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“ Come back, come baek, Grace. Kiss mea 
again, darling, and let me go down to the gate 
with you.” 

They went away together, and I went back 
to the inn to wait turn. I was prepared 
te see him come in half wild with delirious 
joy, and wes vexed with surprise to see the 
old stony look on his. face, cold and retieent. 

I showed him my sketch, which he seemed 
te admire, and carelessly asked. from what 
point I took it, I intimated. a point farthest 
from the cedar hedge, and as he was ne artist, 
he did not deteet the prevarication. 

He ordered supper and invited our host to 
take his tea with us, which he did, Mistress 
Richards presiding at the tea service. I was 
surprised to see him enter into familiar dis- 
course with the besry old man, for it seemed: 
that the seene of the past hour must raise him 
out of the petty things of this life into the 
glorious Eden of love’s fancies, and I had. 
made up my mind to spending a very quiet 
evening in his employ; but when he gradually 
led the thick-headed old man te speak of 
Deacon Clary and the white meeting-house, 
and its pastor, Mr. Rich, whe lived over the 


hill by the churehyard, he said, and then drew: 


him on to mention the political state of Glea-. 
burn and the town ofieers—Deaeon Clary was 
first selectman, and his open enemy, John. 
Hanson, was town clerk—I begun to suspect 
there was a motive in the condescension of 
my friend. 

He ordered his herse to be. bnought imme- 


diately, and quieted the landlord’s astonish- 


ment by saying he was very fond of riding by 
moonlight. I waa nursing my. wrath at Na- 
than’s unnecessary seerecy, and resolving to 
punish him in some way, when he changed 


the current of my theughts by asking me to: 
ride with him. Half an hour broughé ustoa .- 


plain large farmhouse, where a large. urchin 
was doing the last duties in the bamnyard, put- 
ting up the bars. 

“Is Ma Hanson 
inquiped. 

“ He’s a-bed, sir.” 

“Call him up—on important business—no 
delay.” 

The old man sooa appeared, breathing hard 
and yawning, and invited us in. Nathan 


at heme?” Nathaa 


went in and le& me to mind the horse, but 


soon returned with a paper which he was try- 
ing to read by moonlight. Climbing in, he 
muttered : 

“It’s all right; but the old noodle was fast 
asleep when he did it Just as well, he will 


fo 
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not remémber it.” Then turning to me, and 
slapping me oa the shoulder with a patroniz- 
ing air, said, “ Don’t be frightened, Tom, if I 
tell you something woaderful. i am to be 
married to-night.” 

He waited to sseeiy Irekiob back amine: 
ment; but I was just wicked enough to wish 
to tease him, and said: 

“J thought so. That’s the license.” 

“ Coafound you for a blockhead! I’m in 
earnest, and want you to be present at the 
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“ Yes, 1 know. Rich will marry you, ser- 
vices at half past ten, ceremony private, father 
opposed. to the match, bride unwilling to dis- 
ebey papa, lover urgent, overcomes. her 
eeruples, hastens their union, bridal party 
etart from behind the cedar hedge.” 

Nathan grew white with consternation, and 
welzed me fiereely by the collar, gasping 
out: 

“Tom, you listened |” 

“IT really couldn’t help it.” °. 

» you couldn't, could you?” - 

“Hush, Nathan! We have been geod 
friends, and you will want my assistance to- 
night, and I am so ‘glad for your happiness 
and hers.” 

His head sank on his breast, and he seemed 
to- regret his violence, and said : 

“I wae foolieh, Tom. But one does not 
lixe to have others looking on at his firet love 
scene.” 


“¥ didn’t see you, Nate, the hedge was too . 


thiek.”’ 

He saw there was no help, so laughed with 
me. We drove up to the pastor’s door, and 
found the good man seated on the threshold. 
Nathan beckoned him to the carriage, and 
told him plainly and earnestly his situation. 
He had been an old friend and schoolmate of 
MNathan’s father, and spoke. tenderly to his 
son, who convinced him that it was net only 
right, but a duty, that these two, loving each 
other 60 deathieesly, should be united, and the 
good man consented to be God’s agent in 
joining the hands of those whose hearts had 
long been one. 

I waited at the parsonage while Nathan 
went for his bride, and a few minutes past ten 
they arrived at the door, and he bore her in 
his arms into the house. She was half faint- 
ing with emotion, but a sweet, calm look of 
peace wreathed her pale, beautiful lips, and 
when we gathered round her, and called her 
by the dear, new name, she sank sobbing into 
her husband’s arms. Nathan looked proud, 
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happy, and defiant, as if all the world might 
combine agaiust them now, in vain. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A BRIGHT BENDING. 


‘Tue dismal thunder had been rumbling in 
the distance for an hour, when Nathan lifted 
his bride into the carriage again te carry her 
back to her father’s house—his no longer—bdut 
she was unwilling to leave him without his 
blessing, so their union was to be kept secret 
til they could make an effort to reconcile the 
old man. When Nathan entered the inn 
alone, the heavy storm had just burst, and he 
was drenched with rain. @ 

“She is safel” he exclaimed, cheerfully. 
“The storm broke just as I came out of the 
garden, and the thunder prevented them from 
hearing the sound of the wheels. But she's 
mine, Tom, mine forever !” 

The fearful fury of the storm made us both 
grave, for it seemed a dark omen for the bri- 
dal, and we listened silently, Nathan now and 
then muttering: 

“ None one can take her away.” 

Crash on crash! Peal on peal! The hear- 
ens seemed ablaze with the concurrent fires, 
and Nathan’s face grew very pale. Towards 
morning the storm abated. I never knew 
such a furious tempest. At the earliest dawa 
we looked abroad. Many trees were cleft, 
and strewed over the ground, fences in ruins, 
and the old cathedral was thrown to the 
ground. God had guided the bolts of wrath. 
We both stood in solemn awe, gazing at the 
ruined pile, and thought how He had said of 
old, “ Vengeance is mine, I wili repay.” 

Nathan went to the store again at ten, but 
the old man was not there; his clerk said he 
was ill, so he went boldly to the mansion. 
Grace met him alone in the hall, and he 
clasped her to his heart and said, “ Dear 
wife,” then went to a long conference with 
the father. 

He told him all, and the old man shrieked 
with fury, and called.down curses upon. the 
head of his child and her husband. When 
this fury had exhausted iteelf, and he lay feeble 
and helpless on the sofa, Nathan talked to bim 
long and kindly. He forgave them at last, 
when Nathan told him that this might still be 
his home, and the world might never know 
that he did not give up his business freely to 
his son-in-law. 

So it was settled, and Nathan and-I went 
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back to our counfing-room; bat he returmed 
to Glenburn in a week, ahd was admitted as 
partner of the firm soon after; but he spent 
his time at Glenburn to look after their in- 
terests there. 3 

Mrs. Moree fs a very happy matron now, if 
one may judge by her happy, smiling eyes, 
and at my last visit to my friends, she proudly 
showed me a wee miniature of Nathan in a 
white long dress. 

I fear she was hurt at my indifference: but 
I don’t care for babies, and then I was looking 
at a beautiful landscape done in oil, by the 
artist, Tom Millions, who had studied in Italy. 
Over the marble mantel, hung a smaller pic- 

ture of a little cottage, and the original was 
mine; Nathan had that morning placed the 
deeds in my possession, and I was coming to 
Glenburn to live, too. The suburbs of this 
charming village were fast assuming a civil- 
ized appearance under the humane manage- 
ment of the new master. 

On a pleasant day a white-haired old man, 
bent with age and sorrow, may be seen, 
slowly pacing the garden walks of Glenburn 
Hall, and a small, womanly figure sometimes 
tenderly supports his steps. 

One last duty remains to my patient reader, 
which, though it is very disagreeable to spoil 
the one little mystery of this simple tale, con- 
sciengee yet demands of me. I was vexed my- 
self when it was unravelled for me. 

I had strayed down to the wharves -and 
climbed on board the good ship Excelsior, just 
arrived, and was looking over the water, when 
the casual mention of the name of Deacon 
Clary drew my attention to a roguish young 
sailor, who began to tell a tale of the cathe- 
dral bell. It was he that had thrown this wild 
mystery over Glenburn, climbing into the 
belfry and escaping through the woods. 

“TI meant to ring the old bell every time we 
came into port; but thunder and lightning got 
the start of me, and sent the wicked old meet- 
in’-’ouse to-—” 

The secret is out; but I never told it 
before. 





PARTING. 
We parted in sadness, but spoke not of parting; 

' Wetalked not of hopes that we both must resign; 
I saw not her eyes, and but one tear-drop starting 
Fell down on her hand as it trembled in mine. 

Each felt that the past we could never recover, 
Each felt that the future no hope could restore; 
She shuddered at wringing the heart of her lover, 

I dared not to say I must meet her no more. 
CuHaARLes Fenno Horrman. 
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MEBAICAN JORDNWWS FOR PHTS. 

Thave alluded in one of my former lettérs, 
te a beautiful characteristic of the Mexican 
ladies, their love and cutture of the gorgeous 
flowers of their sunny clime. It seems to me 
that they have almost an equal passion for 
rearing the many-voiced and bright-plumaged 
birds of their country. Above nearly every 
balcony may be seen three or four cages sus- 
pended, filled with merry songsters. One por- 
tion of most of the markets of the city is de- 
voted to a sort of aviary, for the eale of birds. 
So, in many of the streets, the airis absolutely 
vocal with melody., I never shall forget my. 
astonishment one morning, as I was out early, 
at seeing, directly in the street before me, 
what appeared at the moment to be nothing 
less than a small house made entirely of bird: 
cages, each story filled with singing birds, ex- 
cept one, which was inhabited solely by an old’ 
rooster. The howse was walking, thongh it 
was ten feet high, and halfas wide and thick. 
How it was carried puzzled me: not a little, 
for neither legs, arms nor ‘head were le. 
Upon reaching this aviary on two legs, I as- 
certained that it was borne by 4 small Indian. 
girl, almost bent double under the weight. 
Soon several other walking houbes followed,’ 
till the street was nearly full of them. These 
cage-carriers all took thelr way to the grand: 
plasa, or the market near it, to dispose of their 
burdens. Immenee numbers of these cages 
are manufactured in the suburbs, out of wick- 
er or cane, and sometimes quite tastefully or- 
namented. I certainly hayenever visited any 
place where the females exhibited so mach 
love for flowers and birds as in the oity of 
Mexico. Parrots of every color and species 
are as much. domesticated in this city as cats, 
and far more misehievous, withal. They will 
climb upon every tangible object in the room, 
or upon the outsides of the houses. Some of 
them talk better Spanish than those around, 
who have, or eught to have, reflective facul- 
thee. But notwithstanding thelr gaudy plu- 
mage, their incessant chatter renders them 
perfect bores. Give mea good, faithful dog; 


| even an amiable, well-alitanced tom-cat, ay, 


or a kitten is bearable, but ftom a parrot, and 

& Mexican parrot to boot, geod heaven de- 

liver us!—Travels in Mexico. 
8 eee 


The wicked and sensual part of the world 
are only concerned to find scope and room 
enough to wallow in; if they can but have it, 
whence they have it troubles not them; 
saying grace is no part of their, meal. 


THE QUAKES AND THE THIEF. 

A Quaker of exemplary character was dis- 
turbed at night by footsteps arpund his dwell- 
ing; and he arose from his bed, and cautiously 
opened a back door to reconnoltre. Close by 
‘was an out-house, and under it a cellar, near 
a window of which a man was busily engaged 
in receiving the contenta of his pork barrel 
from another within the cellar. The old man 
approached and the man outside fied. He 
stepped up to the window and received the 
pieces of pork from the thief within, who after 
a litde while asked his supposed accomplice 
ina whisper, “shall we take it all?” The 
owner of the pork said softly, “ Yes, take it 
all,” and the thief industriously handed up 
the balance through the window, and then 
came up himself. Imagine his consternation 
when instead of greeting his companion in 
crime, he was confronted by the Quaker, 
Both were astonished, for the thief proved to 
be a near neighbor of whom none would have 
suspected such conduct. He plead for mercy, 
begged the old man not to expose him, speke 
of the neceasities of poverty, and promised 
faithfully never to steal again. 

_“If thou hadst asked me for meat,” said the 
ald man, “it would have been given thee. I 
pity thy peverty and thy weakness, and esteem 
thy family. Thou art forgiven.” 

The thief was greatly rejoiced, and was 
about to depart when the old man said, “ take 
the pork, neighbor.” 

“No, no,” said the thief, “I don’t want the 
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“Thy neeessity was so great that it led thee 
to steal it. One half of the pork thou must 
take with thee.” 

The thief insisted he could never eat a mor- 
sel of it. The thought of the crime would 
make it choke him. He begged the privilege 
of letting it alone. But the old man was in- 
exorable, aud furnishing the thief with a bag, 
had half of the pork put therein, and laying it 
on his back sent him home with it. He met 
his neighbor daily many years afterwards, and 
their families visited together, but the matter 
was kept a secret, and though in after time 
the circumstance was mentioned, the name of 
the delinquent was never known. The pun- 
ishment was severe and effectual. It was 
probably the first, it was certainly the last at- 
tempt to steal. 

Had the man been arraigned before a court 
of justice, and imprisoned for a petty theft, 
how different might have been the result. 
His family disgraced, their peace destroyed, 
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THE QUAKER AND THE THIEF. 


the man’s character ruined, and his spirit 
brokea, Revenge, and not penitence, would 
have swayed his heart, the scorn of the world 
would have darkened his future, and in all 
probability he would have entered upon s 
course of crime at which when the first offence 
was committed, his soul would have shudder- 
ed. And what would the owner of the pork 
have gained? Absolutely nothing. Kindness 
was the best punishment, for it saved while it 
punished ! 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 

The Rev. Dr. Ely relates an interesting an- 
ecdote of Washington. It occurred during 
the general’s visit of 1789, at West Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Washington was standing on 
the bank of the Connecticut, waiting fora 
ferry boat. Dr. Ely says:—“ Whilst I was 
gazing upon him, one‘of the postilions drove 
up, and dismounting and uncovering his head, 
said, in the most deferential manner, and with 
an expression of injured dignity: ‘ Your ex- 
cellency, as we were driving along, a little 
way back, we overtook a man with a loaded 
cart, who occupied the entire road. I asked 
him to stop his team, that we might pass by. 
He declined. I then told him that it was 
President Washington’s chariot. He again 
refused, and sald he.would not stop, that he 
had as good a right to the road as George 
Washington had.’ The shmple reply of Wash- 
ington to this was, ‘And so he had.” The 
postilion, after a moment’s look of wonder 
and astonishment of the condescension of the 
president of the United States, quietly put on 
his hat and again mounted his horse. I watch- 
ed the cortege until it was out of sight; but 
my impression and memory of Washington 
are as vivid and distinct this moment as if I 
had seen the great man only yesterday.” 

DOS 





ARTEMUS WABD ON AUTUMB. 

It is now the sweet, sad season of the year, 
gentle Ortum. My little daughter is singing 
an entirely new song, called “ Listen to the 
Mocking Bird.” Guess you haint got it 
in New York yet. She’s been singing it to 
me about all the time, day and night, for about 
four weeks. I think I’m going to like it. But 
I can’t tell until it has becum somewhat, 
familiar tome. Yes, this is Ortum! And is 
it not sad to think that the leaves, now so 
beautiful and green, will soon wither and fade ? 


Is it not? I'll bet ’tis. 
WORTH. 
I know ted human worth 


Will bloom to profit otherwhere.—T xxnrsoz. 


"MY FIRST CASE, 


[ortGINAL.] 
THE MAY PARTY. 





BY MRS. 8. E. DAWES. 


It has come at length—the blithesome May, 
And now to the woodland let us stray; 
Over the hill and over the dell, 

On the grassy knoll where the violets dwell, 
We'll roam with gladsome feet to-day, 

To find the first sweet flowers of May. 


*Tis joy to breathe the fragrant air, - 

And pluck the perfumed flowers rare; 

We'll weave a wreath of the trailing vine, 

And fresh green leaves with its blossoms twine, 
And tying it fast with ribbons gay, ; 
‘We'll crown aweet Bessie our Queen of May. 


There's a lofty rock with moses o'ergrown, 
And this we'll make a royal throne: 

A robe of white our queen shall wear, 

And a flowery sceptre her hand shall bear; 
And she shall commence her glorious reign, 
With maids of honor a goodly train. | 


O, such a courtly throng we'll be, 

For gallant knights shall bend the knee; 
And maidens fair to their sovereign bring 
The choicest gifta of the early spring. 

Q, never to-day shall smile, 1 ween, 

On subjects loved, a fairer queen. 


The sun is shining bright o'er all, 

Come every one from cottage and hall; 

No cloud of sorrow on our hearts’ clear sky, 
With merry songs the hours shall fly. 

So let us now be up and away, 

For 'tis come once more, the joyous May. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


MY FIRST CASE. 
A Leaf from the Diary of an American Lawyer. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 





“ Ang you the new gentleman, sir?” 

‘This was said by a pretty hazel-eyed Httle 
girl of twelve or thirteen years, looking tim- 
idly into my office door the day after I had 
taken possession of it, and was seated quite at 
my “ease in my imn,” and wondering who 
would first employ me; for I had just been 
admitted to practice, and my new office smelt 
fresh with paint and lime, fresh as I was my- 
self in my new profession. 

“ Sir, if you please, ma would like to make 
your shirts.” 

I looked into the soft, gentle face of the 
child with a stare of surprise. “S Ped 
thought I to myself, “ I should be very happy 
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to have any considerate person make me 
shirte; for I have but a pair in the world!” 

The idea of empleying a shirt-maker sug- 
gested to my mind for the moment, ideas of 
opulence, comfort and greatness, that were 
strangers heretofore to my ambition. I was 
& poor young man. I had kept school to ed- 
ucate myself, and I had but two shirts, a few 
law-books, and three dollars and thirty cents 
in money, when I tacked on my office door, 
three days previous to this visit of the little 
maid, a piece of tin on which a painter, prom- | 
ising to take his pay “in law,” had inscribed 
in brass gilt which passed for gold, these 
words: 


MONTAGUE FITZ SMITH. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


The idea therefore of having shirts made, 
or being supposed in a situation sufiiciently 
distinguished in the world, to have shirts 
made, inspired me for the moment with lofty 
and ennobling ideas of the profession just en- 
tered upon by me.. 

“Tt is certainly a gentlemanly. profession,” 
I mused; while the little miss waited for my 
answer, twirling her calico apron strings; 
“ tkose who follow it are evidently supposed 
by the community to wear shirts; and if they 
are supposed to wear them, they must have 
them. We lawyers are undoubtedly expected 
by the public to be a clean-shirted gentry. 
Certainly, my dear,” said I abruptly, after 
having reached this genteel conclusion ; “tver- 
tainly, I must have shirts.” 

“ Ma says she will make them very cheaply, 
and neat.as can be, sir. She wanted me to’ 
come and ask you.” : 

Here an idea struck me. Evidently this 
lady knows I have but two shirts} or she: 
would not have sent me. Perhaps I ought to 
look upon it as anything but a compliment. 
How could she know my necessities in the 
linen way so soon after my arrival in the 
village ? 

My eyes now rested upon the face of the 
little girl, and I was struck with itp quiet 
beauty. Her eyes were of the softest hazel, 
her brows delicately arched, her hair a rich 
brown, with a tinge of gold in. the sunlight, 
and her lips were &s purely red as coral. Her 
figure was alight and graceful, and her whole 
appearance was that of high birth. Her 
countenance was uncommonly spiritual and 
intelligent. I wondered that one so lovely 
should come on such an errand to me, until 
my eyes fell on her coarse garments, her torn 
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straw hat, and her small naked feet, the ex- 
quisite shape of which the dust of the way 
upon them could not conceal, 

She awakened an interest in me at once as 
I gazed; and seeing her blush and drop per 
eyes, and try to hide her feet by stooping, a 
little, I felt that poverty which had reduced 
her to an errand girl, had not added to her its 
usual boldness. She was as modest as she was 
pretty. 

“Does your ma make shirts for a liveli- 
hood ?” I asked respectfully; for beauty al- 
ways commands our homage. There is 
something regal in it even in rags, and we ir- 
resistibly recognize its claims to our respect. 
It is nonsense to say beauty is skin deep. It 
pervades the whole form where it is found. It 
is a harmonious and symmetrical blending of 
souj and body. It expresses itself in the tones 
of the voice, as well as in the rose on the 
cheek; In the glance of the eyes as well as in 
their color; in the step and air as well as in 
the shape of the limbs: 

“Yes, sir. Ma heard a new gentleman had 
come to town, and sent me over to know if 
she could make your shirts and do your sew- 
ing for you.” 

“Where does your ma live?” I asked, feel- 
ing rather peculiar at the idea of being known 
as “the new gentleman,” and not exactly 
making up my mind whether to like It or not. 

“®ver in that small house, sir,” she an- 
swered, pointing te a humble white-washed 
dwelling peeping above a garden of rose- 
bushes and plum trees and lilacs, and situated 
at the foot of a green lane that led from the 
main street, nearly opposite my office. I had 
before noticed the secluded cottage half hid 
in roses, and could not help contrasting it with 
a large stohe mansion with porticoes, wings, 
plazzas and a belvidere on the lofty roof, 
which crowned a commanding eminence half 
a mile beyond, and overlooking it and half 
the country. I had been imagining the com- 
parative happiness to be found beneath the 
two roo&; for,supposing the humble one to be 
the abodg of some poor person, I had been 
told that the other was the stately residence 
of a wealthy land proprietor and retired man- 
ager of a raMroad company. His carriage 
and coachman in livery of Blue and silver, 
had driven past my office twice, and I had 
seen the face of the proprietor through the 
plate glass, a full, fleshy visage, with a haugh- 
ty, lowering brow, and an avaricious pursing 
up of the lips; a face that I took a dislike to 
at onee. 
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“Ts your ma a widow ?” I asked, of the little 
maid. 

“ Yes, sir,’ she answered, with a shadow 
like a summer cloud passing across her brow. 

“ Are you the only child ?” 

“O, no, sir. I have a little brother who is 
lame, and stays all the time in the house and 
reads books, and my elder sister, Mary.” 

“ How old is Mary?” I asked. — 

“ Most eighteen, sir.” 

“ Most eighteen,” I repeated, at the mention 
of the bewitching number of feminine years. 
I felt awakened, immediately, a deeper inter- 
est in the widow. “The beauty of Mary, if 
it resembles her sister here,” thought I, “ must 
be surpassing all I have met with. I resolved 
on the spot I would have two cotton shirts 
made with linen bosoms, though it took every 
brown copper. of my $330. The idea of 
wearing a shirt that was made beneath the 
same roof with sweet seventeen, was enthusi- 
astic. Perhaps,” thought I, “the beautifal 
Mary may stitch the wristbands and collars 
with her own fair fingers.” 

“ Yes, she may make me two,” I answered, 
with desperate extravagance, considering the 
state of my finances, and that on Saturday 
night I should owe my suspicious and squiat- 
eyed landlady for a week’s board, at $2 50 per 
week, washing included, I sleeping in my 
office by contract. “ Yes, my pretty mise— 
what did you say your name was?” : 

“TI didn’t say, sir; but it is Betty,” she 
answered, looking at me with a smile, as if she 
was mate perfectly happy to hear me say 

“ yes.” 

“Tell your ma, Miss Betty, that I will have 
two shirts made.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 
gratefully. 

“How much wilt take?” I questioned; 
for I had never had a new garment of this de- 
scription to my recollection. Till I was 
twenty-one (I was now four and twenty), I 
had my father’s cast off shirts remodelled by 
my mother to suit my slenderer proportions, 
my father being a fleshy man; and while I 
was reading my profession { had the same; 
but they were desperately bad; and so torn 
and patched, that I was continually haunted 
(for Thad pride) with the fear that I might 
seme unlucky day fall down In a fit, or be 
drowned, or meet with some other untoward 
misfortune, whereby the poverty of my ward- 
robe would be exposed to the eyes of a coro- 
ner and his jury, and my memory and good 
name would be disgraced forever! This hor- 
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rible idea constantly haunted me. My grati- 
tude therefore was very great, when the 
widow .of one of my uncles sent me—how 
these widows guess at a man’s destitution in 
this respect is a mystery to me—a pair of the 
dead man’s, with a note, suggesting the idea 
of Elijah and his mantle, and hoping that I 
would emulate my uncle’s virtues! (He was 
a grocer, and had the reputation of being ad- 
dicted to short weights and measures.) 

These two shirts were now my present stock 
in this way. They had one virtue — they 
were linen; and my father’s had ever been 
cotton. 

“How much cloth will it take ?” I asked of 
the maiden. 

“Cloth, sir?” 

“TI mean cotton. All goods are cloth to 
me,” I answered. 

“J do not know, sir. Ma can tell.” 

“Very good. I willcall and see her after 
tea,” I answered. 

The pretty girl bowed, and went bounding 
off home as happy as a fawn, and as lightly 
and gracefully, to think she had succeeded in 
getting “the new gentleman” for a customer 
to her mother’s toil. | 

After I had taken my supper at my board- 
ing house, I ®repared my toilet with unusual 
care; but as I had but the one suit of clothes 
I wore, I could not vary my usual appearance, 
save by more nicely arranging my hair, brush- 
ing my pants and shoes, and passing my ker- 
chief round my hat till it shone like a var- 
nished surface. 

The evening was every way propitious. 
The air was soft and quiet; the sunset had left 
a mellow glow of mingled rose and orange in 
the sky; purple clouds hung above my head; 
the birds were singing their vesper hymns be- 
fore reposing in their leafy coverts; the cows 
went slowly homeward with heavy milk-bags, 
each knowing her master’s crib; youths and 
maidens walked together, enjoying the calm 
hour; in the doors sat the old citizen and his 
wife, he smoking his evening pipe, and she 
watching the passers-by; a bell was ringing 
from the Presbyterian church tower for a lec- 
ture; and the rattling stage was just entering 
the town and thundering towards the Pillage 
post-office. 

I had but one thought amid all this scene of 


a closing day in a country town; it was the. 


idea of the beauty of the unknown Mary. I 
had already imagined how she looked, with 
the face of her sister Betty matured by 
thought and feeling. | 
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As I was about turning down the lane that 
led to the abode of the widow, I confess I felt 
many misgivings as to the enormous outlay of 
funds I was about to be guilty of, merely to 
gratify a—a what? an idea of a romantic na- 
ture! “ What if Miss Mary should be homely 
—plain as my landlady’s daughter Cyrentha— 
my $3 30 would be thrown away,” I said to 
myself. Besides my landlady had thrown out 
an ominous hint at supper, that she had to 
pay her rent on Monday, and she hoped 
“gentlemen” would remember the “poor 
widow, for her landlord was.a mighty hard 
man; and if she didn’t pay down at the very 
minute, he’d strain !” 

These reflections caused me to stop full jn 
the entrance of the lane; and I had half made 
up my mind to save my money for my land- 
lady, and forego beauty and the two shirts, 
when the little maid Betty overtook me and 
spoke to me as frankly and prettily as if we 
were old friends..: 

“Good evening, sir. Are you going to our 
house now ?” 

How could I say no to those coral lips and 
upraised eyes, looking up in my face so inno- 
cently beautiful ? 

“Yes, Iam going there,” I responded, with 
desperate energy, but feeling that I was plac- 
ing my landlady in imminent peril on the en- 
suing Monday, from that “hard man,” her 
landlord. ; 

Betty tripped by my side and said her 
mother was very happy to get the sewing, and 
would be glad to see me. Near the gate we 
both had to jump out of the way, to escape 
the wheels of a gay chariot, in which were 
riding two ladies, extravagantly dressed. 
They passed us in a cloud of dust, yet I could 
see that both were homely, and one of them 
much younger than the other. 

“Who are those, Miss Betty?” I asked, as 
they rolled up the lane. “They nodded to 
me, I thought.” 

“They are Mrs. Colonel Compton and her 
daughter,” she answered, in a tone that had 
the key of dislike. . 

I at once recognized the name as that of the 
rich proprietor of the stately mansion and 
twelve hundred acres of ground around it be- 
fore alluded to. 

Betty now opened the gate and led me to 
the door of the humble cottage. In the little 
entry sat a truly lady-like person in widow’s 
weeds, but with an alr sad and resigned, like 
one who had endured suffering. She was 
sewing by the remaining twilight, upon a 
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shirt bosom. Upon seelag me enter with 
Betty, and hearing Betty say naively, “ This 
is the new gentleman, ma,” she rose and 
bowed, and handed me a chair. A glance 
showed me thatshe wag a lady. In her face 
I saw the matured but care lined beauty of 
Betty. The furniture was plain, but all was 
neat and tasteful, though everything betrayed 
genteel poverty. There were no carpets, no 
mahogany, no ornaments but of the simplest 
kind. Her own dress was half-mourning 
calico. 

“TI had the pleasure of a visit from your 
daughter to-day,” I said, by way of opening 
the acquaintance, while I looked round for 
the elder sister in vain; “I should like to 
have a pair of shirte made, madam, if you will 
tell me how much cotton I shall send to you.” 

“ Linen-ruffled bosoms, sir?” she asked, 
raising her pale face to mine, inquiringly. 

“ Plain, ma’am.” 

She then proceeded to inform me how much 
it-would take, when I caught a glimpse of the 
elder sister or an angel I am sure; but as 
Betty did not say anything to me about an- 
gels being at her house, I made up my mind 
that it was the other sister. It was only a 
glimpse, and but of her side face as she passed 
a half open door. I did not longer listen to a 
word the widow said about yards and half- 
yards, gussets and gores. I was all attention 
for the re-appearance of the vision of beauty. 
I felt as if I should be willing to spend my 
whole fortune in having shirts made at this 
cottage, if I were as rich as Astor. I forgot 
my landlady and the “ hard-headed and hard- 
hearted landlord,” who was to strangle or 
poison her, or do some horrid and never-be- 
fore-heard-of-thing, if she didn’t pay her rent 
“atthe very minute;”’ I—but suddenly the 
maiden came out into the little entry, and I 
felt like prostrating myself at her feet like an 
Oriental. Never was such beauty before seen 
in a white-washed cottage. Upon seeing me, 
she cast upon my person a rapid womanly 
glance, one of those femininely quick, exam- 
ining, fuMive, yet comprehensive glances the 
sex only can give, whereby you are weighed 
in the balance of their judgment, and esti- 
mated at your worth; one of these indescrib- 
able glances the fair girl gave me, and then 
with a sweet amile bowed, as her nfother men- 
tioned my name, “ Mr. Fitz Smith.” 

She took her seat on a low cricket at her 
mother’s knee, and said in a musical voice, 
but with an air as artless and natural as a 

young child’s: 
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“ Dear mother, let me complete this for you. 
It is getting too Jate for your eyes. I have 
done my own task.” 

“ And she makes shirts too,” I said to my- 
self. ‘“ What pretty fingers to stitch shirts.” 

Without paying any more attention to me 
after the first graceful and modest bow, she 
went forward with the work she had taken 
from her mother, who now turned and asked 
me how long I had been in the village, and 
how I thought I should be pleased with it as 
a residence. I was charmed with her man- 
ners and conversation, which betrayed a fin- 
ished education and a cultivated heart. The 
eldest daughter from time to time unobtre- 
sively mingled in the conversation ; and every 
word she spoke charmed me more and more 
with her. 

It was nine o’clock before I rose to take my 
leave of this fascinating family, and I left ny 
heart behind with the lovely Mary, with 
whom, as the evening advanced, I had 
some opportanity of speaking’ upon variow 
subjects. 

As I walked home I meditated upon the ex- 
traordinary fact that so refined a family, for 
which birth, fortune and education had evr 
dently done so much, should be reduced to 
such indigence. But poor as tgey wer, I 
felt that, were I prince of Ind, I could lay ny 
crown at the gentle and beauteous Mary’ 

feet. Such charms, free from all affectatioa, 
such sweetness and goodness combined with 
beauty, I had never beheld. 

“TI should like to know the history of this 
interesting family,” I said, as I entered my 
solitary office and struck a light. “They 
have not always been in their present condi 
tion, I feel assured.” I retired to bed and 
dreamed that I was in some way an invalid, 
and that my physician had prescribed a swest 
by means of three dozen shirts, one to be put 
on over the other until perspiration reached 
the desired maximum. I thought I engaged 
the fair Mary to make them up, aod whea 
they came home they proved to be six and 
thirty wedding dresses made in the lates 
fashion. How I got out of the dilemma, ! 
know not. When I awoke, the sun was shit- 
ing in my face, and Mrs. Tumble’s ragamufia 
kitchen boy, Jeff, was knocking at my do0r, 
and screaming: for the edification of all the 
hateful tribe of early risers. 

' “ Mister Smith, Mrs. Tumble says breakisst 
is ready and over, and coffee’s cold, and wants 
to know if you’re coming.” 

In utter terror of Mrs.;Tumble, I hurriedly 





dressed and followed Jeff to the breakfust- 
table. Everybody had done. At the head 
sat Mrs. Tumble with her cap awry, and her 
red arms up to the elbows washing coffee 
cups. She looked at me inquisitively and iu- 
dignantly. She evidently intended to lay 
down the law to her “ new boarder.” I took 
my seat after first bowing to her, a grace 
which she angrily acknowledged. 

“You seem to have forgotten our breakfast 
hour,” she said pettishly. 

“The truth is, Mrs. Tumble, I overslept 
myself,” I said, boldly telling her the truth. 
“TI went last night to get some shirts made 
(thie I spoke with something of an air of dig- 
nity), and staying rather late, did not get to 
bed so early as I ought to have done.” 

“Who makes your shirts, sir?” asked Mrs. 
Tumble, who was evidently mollified by my 
humility and respectful manner. 

“ Mrs. Gilmore.” 

“Well, you eouldn’t paternize anybody 
needs it more,” answered Mrs. Tumble. “She 
is a right lady if she is poor now; and her 
da’aters are civil and pretty, and aint afraid 
to work if they have been raised gentle 
folks.” 

“Then they have been Paes off?” I asked, 
with interest. 

“I thought sartek knew that, Mr. 
Smith.” 

“TI am a stranger here, ma’am.” 

“True. Then I'll tell you ‘bout ’em. You 
seen thet big house on the hill they call the 
castle ?” 

“%xes. Where Colonel Compton lives.” 

“ Jist that, sir. Well it would surprise you 


perhaps to know that the Widow Gilmores 


who now gets her living by takjng in sewing, 
once lived there, and as good as owned it.” 

“ How has she lost it ?” I asked, not a little 
surprised to hear this. 3d 

“ Why her husband, Dr. Gilmore, built it, 
and owned it with all the land about ft, more 
than 2 mile square, they say; for he was pow- 
erful rich; and used to be so good, and his 
lady too, to the poor. Well, the doctor died 
of a parallax stroke (‘will you take another 
eup of coffee, sir?’ ‘No, I thank you, 
ma’am. Go on with your story, if you 
please’), and after his death, Colonel Comp- 
ton as now lives there and a lawyer named 
Barremore was his executors, to keep the 
property for the widder and the orphans. 
Well, cir, in a year or two they had to tell the 
poor widder lady that the debts of the doctor 
amounted to more than all his property, and 
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it would have alt to be sold at auction. You | 
may judge how unhappy the poor lady was 
with three children to support. The whole 


county felt for her, and specially the poor she 


had been so good to. So she left, with a little 
Colonel Compton generously gave her, I be- 
lieve $500, and moved to where she now lives. 
Colonel Compton bought the place for a small 
part of its value, and now lives there with 
his wife and da’ater in grand style,sir. I can 
remember when her mother kept a low tav- 
ern, and he was a stage-driver; but they’ve 
got rich and are up in the world; while poor 
Mrs. Gilmore, whoee shoes they aint worthy 
to tie, gets her livin’ by sewin’. But she tells 
me she contents herself with the reflection 
that the property was enough to pay her hus- 
band’s debts, and keep his good name from 
suffering. Ah, sir, I am glad you have given 
her your sewing. Did you see her daughter 
Mary ?” 

“ Ye—yes—I—believe I—that is to say I 
did,” I answered, embarrassed to have her 
name spoken. -' 

“Ien’t she pretty, sir? She ought to be a 
belle and have hundreds to court her. There 
is Miss Compton without edication, and a 
freckled face, and round shouldered as a ele- 
phant, has lots o’ lovers. Ah, Mr. Smith, gold 
does wonders in this world.” 

“Yes, it does, Mrs. Tumble,” 
with emphasis. 

I rose from the table thinking upon the 
narrative of Mrs. Gilmore’s misfortunes. I 
walked to my office with the subject upon my 
thoughts. I could not get her or Mary from 
my mind the whole day. I purchased the 
cotton and linen, and with the bundle beneath 

my arm, I sought the cottage at twilight. . 
my delight, they welcomed me as if I had 
been long known to them. After tea, whic 
I took with them, I alluded delicately to Mrs. 
Gilmore’s former position, and deeply regret- 
ted the misfortunes she had met with. She 
sighed, but made no other repty, than “ Af- 
flictions are often sent for our ood.” 

“Ma feels that she has been wronged, sir,” 
said little Betty, “and that is the reason she 
hates the wicked colonel.” 

The warning, “Betty, Betty,” did no good. 
The child had betrayed the truth that I had 
already began to suspect. 

“Mr. Smith, Betty should not have said 
what she did. We do not suffer this subject 
to be spoken of now,” said Mrs. Gilmore. 
“Hate Colonel Compton, Ido not. But f 
cannot but feel that justice has not been done 
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me and mine, But it is past, sir. Let it be 
buried.” 

“ Permit me to ask you one or two ques- 
tions,” I said. “ Believe me, they are not dic- 
tated by mere curiosity. Were you aware 
that your husband was so largely indebted ?” 

“ No, sir,” she answered me with animation ; 
“no sir. Iwas never more shocked in my life 

when Colonel Compton and Mr. Barre- 

nore informed me, two years after his death, 

that the estate would have to be sold to pay 

a heavy debt, which they had discovered ex- 

isted against the estate, for which he had 
made no provision.” 

“And you never before heard of such a 

debt ?” 
_ “No, sir. And he was in the habit of mak- 
ing me a confidant in all his affairs. Nay, sir, 
when he was dying, he called me to his side 
and said, ‘Betty, I bless God I leave you 
with enough of this world’s goods to place you 
above all fear of want. Allis yours and my 
children’s. I owe not a dollar in the world.’ 
These being his last words, how could I but 
firmly deny the debt to exist ?” 

“ And what did they say?” — 

“They produced papers and vouchers, and 
attempted to make me understand them; but 
they were too numerous ahd complex for me 
to comprehend. I felt that I could do noth- 
ing. I was in their power. I had confidence 
in Mr. Barremore that he would not suffer me 
to be wronged; for he had been Dr. Gilmore’s 
lawyer. I yielded. The estate—all was put 
under the hammer. Colonel Compton pre- 
sented me with five hundred dollars, which, 
with a little I had saved, enabled me to secure 
this house.” 

“ Colonel Compton purchased the place?” 
I asked. 

\ “ Yes, and now lives there.” 

“ How long ago was this purchase made?” 
J asked of Mrs. Gilmore. 

“It is now seven years, sir.” 

“ You say Mr. Barremore was a friend of 
Dr. Gilmore ?” 

“Yes, sir; that is, my husband long em- 
ployed him in his profession.” 

' “ Had he full confidence in. him ?” 

“Yes; or that Is, I never beard him doubt 
but once whether he was perfectly trust- 
worthy.” 

“He did doubt, then? How long before 
his death ?” 

“It was but a few days after he had made 
his will, and I remember he said he was going 
to inquire into something about Mr. Barre- 
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more he had heard or seen recently, and if 
true, be should appoint another executor.” 
Here Mrs. Gilmore was called out by Betty. 

I took out my pocket-hook and made a 
minute of the fact she had just stated, as well 
as other things she had said. I was now be- 
ginning to feel confirmed in a suspicion that 
had crossed my mind when Mrs. Tumble was 
giving me the history of Mrs. Gilmore’s re- 
verses, that she had not been honestly dealt 
by, and was the victim of the dishonesty eith- 
er of Colonel Compton or of the lawyer, or of 
both in conspiracy. Mrs. Tumble evidently 
had no suspicion but that it was all right, but 
unfortunate. I did not, therefore, communi- 
cate to her the impression her story had made 
upon my own mind. But as she told it, I felt 
assured that there was villany at the bottom. 
I had already seen Colonel Compton pase in 
his earriage, and his physiognomy struck me 
as unpleasing. “He is just the maa to cheat 
a widow,” I said to myself, “and by no means 
the man to present her with five hundred dol- 
lars, unless as a blind to avert suspicion from 
the rest of her property.” The reader will 
perceive that the suspicions which rose in my 
mind at Mrs. Tumble’s breakfast-table had 
everything to strengthen them from my pres- 
ent conversation with Mrs. Gilmore. Step by 
step I felt that I was reaching the truth ; and 
I believed I should be able to prove that Mrs, 
Gilmore had been rather the victim of fraud 
than misfortune. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the widow, retarn- 
ing to the room. 

I will not detail here the subsequent con- 
versation. Suffice it for me to say, that 


gl arose to leave the house, I was well con- 


vinced of the truth of my suspicions, and that 
the widow had long harbored them secretly 
in her own heart, but had feared to give them 
utterance, knowing no way to prove their ae- 
curacy, and without means to obtain redreas. 
The next day I went to the probate office 
and examined the will earefully. It was in 
every respect legally drawn up, and he upr- 
qualifiedly devised all his estate to his wife 
until the youngest daughter should be eigh- 
teap, or marry with her mother’s conseat. 
The estate was then to be equally divided, de- 
ducting her thirds, between the two daugh- 
ters by the executors, who were each to re- 
tain ten per cent. on the whole property for 
their duties. I also consulted the tax col- 
lector’s books, and saw that the property of 
which Dr. Gilmore died vested, was valued at 
ope huadred.and twenty thousand dollars, be- 
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sides eight thousand dollars loaned to Colonel 
Compton at legal interest. Here, then, all 
was comprehensible so far; the will was ex- 
plicit, bequeathing ali the property, and mak- 
ing no mention of any.debts. Yet within two 
years after the death of the testator the whole 
estate was sold to discharge debts, and the 
widow and heirs ajected penniless from their 
opulent hose, to toil with the needle for a 
bare subsisterce. That there was villany at 
the bottom I was now as certain as that I had 
a head; and that head I was resolved to de- 
vote to the most searching investigation of 
the whole matter connected with the estate. 

Having secured a copy of the will, and 
made a copy from the tax-book of the details 
of the property, I returned to my office and 
gave myself up to reflection upon the course 
I ought to take to arrive at the truth. So far 
all was pure suspicion, based, perhaps, only 
on sympathy for a widow, with an incipient 
love for the daughter, and an unconquerable 
dislike of the red, coarse face of Colonel 
Compton. But that there was more ground 
than this, I trust the candid reader will per- 
ceive. No lawyer could have heard Mrs. 
Tumble’s relation without suspecting wrong. 
It is part of a lawyer’s profession to be sus- 
picious. He irresistibly accustoms himself to 
look on the worst side, to see farther through 
a mill-stone than other men; he is looking for 
flaws in everything he hears, or reads, or that 
comes under his notice. The world is not ex- 
actly his “oyster,” but his “case,” and he 
looks at it with the keen eye of his profession. 
It was therefore very natural that I should 
see in the history of Mrs. Gilmore strong like- 
liheod of wrong and injustice done to the 
party. 

The more I reflected upon her case, the 
more confident I became in the truth of my 
own suspicions. Cautious and seemingly ac- 
cidental inquiries I made about the character 
of Mr. Barremore, led me to arrive at the con- 
clusion that he was capable of doing what I 
believed him guilty of. I begun, therefore, a 
close scrutiny with his history. I found out 
everything I could about him. I learned he 
had been poor and in debt, and had suddenly 
risen to affluence. It was said he had inherit- 
ed from a deceased brother in Canada. |] 
went to the tax-books, and found that the 
year he had got into property and purchased 
@ fine house in town, was the very year Mrs, 
Gilmore was expelled from her own. I fol- 
lowed up closely, cautiously and secretly my 
investigations, just as if I had been actually 
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retained by Mrs. Gilmore in a sult against 
him. The result of my inquiries, and of an 
acquaintance I formed with him, was that I 
believed Mr. Barremore capable of betraying 
as many widows and orphans as might fall 
into his legal hands. 

Colonel Compten’s charaeter was also sub- 
jected to the crucible of my suspicions; and I 
became satisfied that he would do anything 
to increase property, so that he could do & 
safely without being found out; for be was 
too respectable a man to have even the breath 
of slander touch his good name. Indeed he 
prided himself upon his benevolence, and often 
alluded in company, to the five hundred dol-. 
lars he had bestowed upon Mrs. Gilmore— 
“Yes, gentlemen, yes, madam, when she had 
not a dollar left in the world. ButI did 
out of respect to the memory of mer suspend, 
who was my particular friend.” | 

Learning that Colonel Compton gave din- 
ner parties, and that he loved at these, whea 
the wine warmed him, to boast of his charac- 
ter and his wealth, and of his red-headed 
daughter’s prospects, I managed to get an in- . 
troduction to him, and to get an invitation to 
dine. At the table, which was very sumptu- 
eus, and at which several of the neighboring 
gentlemen were guests, I praised his farm and 
the extent of the view from his pertico, in 
order to draw him out. I hit upen the right 
chord. 

“You like it, sir?” he said, in his coarse, 
bluff way, but bowing as if he tried to conceal 
his born vulgarity under the exterior polish — 
which he had imitated from the real geatle- 
men whose society he frequented. “ Yes, sir, 
it is a fine estate. Poor Gilmore!—if he had 
only been prudent. But reverses will happen, 
sir. Allow me another glass of wine with 
you, Mr. Fitz Smith.” 

“Dr. Gilmore sold you the place, I think, 
colonel,” I remarked, as I touched the glass 
he vulgarly extended towards me across the 
table. 

“No, not exactly—that is—he died con- 
foundedly in debt, and I bid it in and paid the 
debts,’’ - 

“You got it at a bargain, I presume ?” 

“ Yes, pretty fair, pretty fair,"he answered, 
filling his glass and pouring down the wine 
without reflection, as if he would choke down 
some ugly thought. My eyes were upon his 
face, and I read guilt in it plainly. 

“To whom did Dr. Gilmore owe the debts, 
colonel ?” I persevered, for Thad come there 
with a purpose, and/ I meant. to. follow it up 
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unflinchingly, yet at the same time to prevent 
my motive from being suspected. 

“To—to the great North Carolina Gold 
‘Mine company, sir,’ and down went. another 
glass of Madeira. “ Mr. Barremore can tell 
you better, sir. He had the business.” 

Here he glanced at the old lawyer, who 
was sitting before his wineglass, looking into 
‘itas if he was gazing for stars down in a well 
at noonday. 

“Why, I supposed it was well known, sir, 
how Mr. Gilmore became involved,” answered 
the lawyer, glancing at me with a look of dis- 
like, as if he did not like the direction whicb 
I had given to the “ table talk.” 

“T have been here but a few weeks,” I an- 
ewered, “and should like to know how so 
magnificent an estate as this should have been 
suffered to pass out of the hands of his widow 
and children.” 

“It is not an uncommon thing, young man.” 
answered the lawyer, sneeringly. “If you 
have much practice in your life, you will find 
the cases familiar to you.” 

“Did Gilmore dabble in North Carolina 
gold mining stocks?” abruptly asked Major 
Browning, a hale, clever gentleman at the 
table. “I thought he was a more sensible 
man.” 

“Dabbled largely, sir. Had subscribed to 
stock, a hundred thousand dollars’ worth,” 
answered Mr. Barremore, “and nota dollar 
paid in. You know how everything failed 
and was ruined. The fact that he was in- 
volved came upon us after. his death like a 
thunder-clap, and everything had to go 
meet liabilities.” 

“Mr. Barremore did not save even his com- 
missions,” said Colonel Compton, eagerly. 

“No, gentlemen, everything went. The 
widow was beggared.” 

“And I bought the property in, and gave 
the widow a cool five hundred out of charity, 
sir,” added Colonel-Compton. 

“It is very singular,” I remarked, “that Dr. 
Gilmore should have made the will he did.” 

“How make it? ‘What way?” quickly de- 
manded Barremore and Colonel Compton in 
one breath. 

“TI was looking over the record of wills a 
few days since, and Dr. Gilmore’s will passing 
under my eye, I read it. He makes me men- 
tion of debts, but bequeaths all sd property 
to his widow and children.” 

Here I saw Barremore bite his tp, and Col- 
onel Compton’s color rose higher than that 
which the wine gave him; while Mrs. Comp- 
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ton, giving mea look of covert hostility and 
suspicion, rose and left the table with her 
daughter and the ladies, for the usual time 
for leaving the gentlemen to themselves had 
arrived. She had hardly got out of the room 
before a servant came fn and spoke to Colonel 
Compton, who rose and went out after him. 

“That was very odd, not to mention it In 
his will,” remarked Major Browning. “I 
wouldn’t have thought that of Gilmore ; "twas 
downright fraud to conceal such indebtedness.” 

“Perhaps, gentlemen,” said Barremore, “he 
did not anticipate the failure of the company, 
but on the contrary, believed it would bea 
new source of opulence to his family.” 

“TI am glad to hear you say 80,” answered 
the major. “ What a pity for the poor widow.” 

“You and Colonel Compton were made ex- 
ecutors of this will, I saw on the record,” I 
remarked, looking at Mr. Barremore. 

“You seem to be very much interested in 
Dr. Gilmore’s will, young man,” he answered. 
- “8o much so, that I made a copy of it,” I 
answered, quietly ; “ and if you have no objec- 
tion, gentlemen, I will read it to you.” 

Without waiting for assent, I drew the docu- 


ment from my pocket and read it aloud 


Colong!] Comptor returned while I was read- 
ing, and stood at his chair, first gazing upon 
me with amazement, and then uneasily gianc- 
ing at Barremore, who seemed to sit upon 
thorns. There were nine gentlemen at the 
table, and they all bent forward and listened 
with the closest iuterest as Tread. I had an 
object in this. I had made up my mind, if my 
suspicions should be strengthened by what I 
should discover at the dinner, I would formal- 
ly institute a suit,in the name of Mrs. Gil- 
more and her children, for the recovery of the 
property. _My present movements at the 
table, therefore, had in view a result at which 
I particularly aimed in reading the will, viz, 
to interest the gentlemen present, and pre- 
pare, through them, the public mind for what 
was to be brought before it. I wished to en- 
list their sympathies—to innoculate them with 
my own suspicions! When I had flaished 
reading the will, I folded it up and said: 

“Ts it not very remarkable, gentlemen, that 
the late Dr. Gilmore, whom all men acknow- 
ledged to have been a man of unblemished in- 
tegrity, who was the persona! friend of several 
of you, whose good name you would not hest- 
tate to defend with warmth should you hear 
it assailed, should have left behind him such a 
barefaced falsehood, as this will certalaly is, 
if he knew he had pecuniary Mabilities hanging 
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over him equal to the value of his property ?” 

“Falsehood? That is strong language!” 
exclaimed Major Browning, almost flercely at 
me, while a mixed murmur ran round the 
table. 

“Yes, gentlemen, either this will is true, 
and Dr. Gilmore died worth every dollar 
named therein as bequeathed to his wife and 
children—and thus it should be and sacredly 
is—or the testator Dr. Gilmore has bequeath- 
ed a falsehood to his family, and shown him- 
self an impostor. One or the other cf these 
positions must be maintained !” 

I spoke firmly and fearlessly. I rose from 
my chair in the animation and warmth of 
speaking, and looked steadily upon the guests. 
They looked at me—they heard me with 
amazement! Barremore turned deadly pale. 
Colonel Compton’s glass, as he held it ner- 
vously to his lips, shook so that he spilled the 
wine upon his hand and upon the table-cloth. 

“Sir, what do you mean—what do you 
mean to insinuate ?” he asked, his voice trem- 
bling with fear and passion. 

Every eye was fixed upon me. Barremore’s 
I caught. He seemed to forget all around 
him, and to be penetrating my very soul. I 
felt that I had committed myself fully to my 
enterprise. I was resolute in my soul to pur- 
sue it to the issue, whatever it might be. I 
therefore answered slowly and distinctly, tap- 
ping the will with my forefinger at each word: 

“What dol mean? I mean to assert that 
either Dr. Gilmore was a rogue (‘stop, sir! 
stop, sir! cried several of his friends), or that 
this will tells the truth! And gentlemen, if it 
tells the truth, this fair estate, these broad 
domains, this lordly mansion, ought to be, and 
of right are, the legal property of Mrs. Gil- 
more his widow and her orphan children. 
One or the other, I repeat, is true.” 

“Sir,” cried Colonel Compton, “do ‘you 
mean to insinuate that—that—do you mean 
to insult me in my house, at my own table?” 

“T insult no man, nor am I responsible for 


any inferences, sir. I have merely stated cer-. 


tain propositions. The character of Dr. Gil- 
more, as things remain, lays under a cloud. 
It should be removed. He should be acquit- 
ted of having devised what he knew he had 
no right to, and what belonged to the North 
Carolina mining company. I make no charges. 
I accuse no man! The vouchers proving the 
existence and the payment of these debts can 
be produced, if the debt existed, and I here 
ask that they be submitted to the inspection 
of the gentlemen present.” 


‘gleamed with a strange fire. 
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“The vouchers are in the hands of the wid- 
ow,” answered Barremore, in a savage voice. 

“She has told me that you have never 
placed them in her possessign. She has never 
seen them. The only proofs of the existence 

\of the debts, if any there be, are in your hinds. 
I here demand that they be produced for our 
satisfaction, and for the clearing up of the 
character of Dr. Gilmore.” 

The company gazed upon me with silent 
amazement. I saw that I had theirefeelings 

with me. Barremore’s paleness and alarm 
was Visible to them; while Compton’s guilt 
seemed written on every lineament. Glass of 
wine after glass he poured down, as if to for- 
tify his courage. I saw Mrs. Compton peep- 
ing through the hall door in evident agitation. 

“Mr. Fitz Smith is right,” said Major 
‘Browning. “ Really, itis an unpleasant. as- 
pect this affair is assuming. It would have 
been better to have brought it up in another 
place.” | 

“No time, major, so good as the present,” I 
answered. “Colonel Compton and Mr. Bar- 
remore, you were the executors of Dr. Gil-. 

more’s will. I demand of you the proofs of 
the debt with which you have charged the 
estate !” ; 

“They are at my office,” answered Barre- 
more, trying in vain to recover his self-posses- 
sion. “I will go for them;” and he left the 
table and hastened from the room. 

“Major Browning, will you oblige me by 
offering to accompany him ?” I said, in an un- 
der tone. “I can prove those two men guilty. 
Go with him, and do not leave him till he 
places the papers in your hands.” 

“We will all go,” said the rest of the party, 
who had overheard me. “Let us all go to his 
office.” 

Horses were at once ordered, and the whole 
party left the villa in company with Barre- 
more, who looked, and doubtless felt, as if he 
was our prisoner; his face wore the pallor of 
death. As we approached the town, I saw 
that he could scarcely sit upon his horse; we 
were compelled to assist him from his saddle. 
His hand trembled so he could not unlock the 
door; the-major did it for him. The whole 
party entered the office. 

I suddenly caught Mr. Barremore’s eye; It 
He said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, the papers are in my private room. I 
will bring them out.” He entered an inner 
room; the next moment we heard the report 
of a pistol. Rushing in, we saw him lying 
bleeding upon the floor. ° He spoke but once: 
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“You are right-pjustice has at last over- 
taken me. There was no debt. The vouch- 
ers are forged! The whole scheme was a 
wicked compact to defraud the widow be- 
tween him and me. May Heaven have mercy 
on my soul!” 

A writ was instantly made out for the arrest 
of Colonel Compton. Four or five gentlemen 
accompanied the officer to his house. Igno- 
rant of the death and confession of Barre- 
more, he denied all under great excitement, 
increased by what he had drank; he was taken 
to jail. A suit was formally instituted against 
him. The proofs of his cunspiring to defraud 
by feigning a debt and of forgery, were con- 
clusive. The jury pronounced their verdict 
of guilty without quitting their seats; he was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. Mrs. Gil- 
more was legally invested with the estate, and 
I had the happiness of escorting her, in com- 
pany with Major Browning and many others, 
followed by a long procession of rejoicing citi- 
zens, to her former home. I need not add 
that the following year, by the favor of the 
lovely Mary, I had the happiness of becoming 
her son-in-law ! 

Mrs. Compton Is now a resident of the same 
cottage in which Mrs. Gilmore lived—a gift 
from her to the criminal’s widow and daugh- 
ter, who were known to be parties to the 
fraud upon Mrs. Gilmore. They take in sew- 
ing, but live chiefly upon the bounty of my 
benevolent mother-in-law. I have not failed 
to express my sense of what I owe to Mrs 
Tumble for her account of the misfortune of 
the family of Dr. Gilmore, which led me to 
investigate further, by making her an annual 
present of a new damask-colored silk dress. 
I have also taken her out of the hands of the 
“hard-hearted landlord,” by giving her, rent 
free for life, a large tenement of my own, much 
better suited to her purposes than the former. 

DOO 
GAMBLING. 

Let every man avoid all sort of gambling as 
he would poison. A poor man or boy should 
not allow himself even to toss up for a half- 
penny, for this is often the beginning of a 
habit of gambling; and this ruinous crime 
comes on by slow degrees, Whilst a man is 
minding his work he is playing the best game, 
and he js sure to win. 
makes a good use of his money, even if he 
should win.—New York Enquirer. 

—_—_— IH Ooo 
’ She who can compose a cross baby is great- 
er than she who composes books. 


A gambler never. 
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7 
PERSPIRATION. 

Checked perspiration is the fruitful cause of 
sickness, disease and death to multitudes every 
year. Heat is constantly generated within the 
human body by the chemical disorganization, 
the combustion of the food we eat. There 
are seven millions of tubes or pdres on the 
surface of the body, which in health are con- 
stantly open, conveying from the system, by 
what is called insensible perspiration, this 
internal heat, which, having answered its pur- 
pose, passes off like the jets of steam which 
are thrown from the escape pipes, in pufis, of 
any ordinary steam engine; but this insensible 
perspiration carries with it, in a dissolved 
form, very much of the waste matter of the 
system, to the extent ofa pound or two, or 
more, every twenty-four hours. If, then, the 
pores of the skin are closed, if the multitude 
of valves which are placed over the whole 
surface of the human body are shut down, two 
things take place. First, the internal heat is 
prevented from passing off, it accumulates 
every moment, the person expresses himself 
as burning up, and then large draughts of 
water are swallowed to quench the internal 
fire, and this is fever. When the warm steam 
is constantly escaping from the body in health, 
it keeps the skin moist, and there is a soft, 
pleasant. feeling and warmth about it; bat 
when the pores are closed, the skin feels harsh, 
hot and dry. 





JAPANESE AMUSEMENT. 

Top-spinning in Japan is an accomplish- 
ment with professional jugglers. A recent 
writer says :— One of the most delicate of 
the performances consisted in making a top 
spin on the left hand, run up round the edge 
of the robe at the back of the neck, and down 
the other arm into the palm of the right hand, 
stillspinning. Another, again, was to toss a 
spinning top into the air, and catch it on the 
hem of the sleeve without letting it falL A 
third was to fling it high in the air and catch 
it on the bowl or the angle of a Japanese pipe, 
passing it behind the back, flinging it to the 
front, and then catch it again.” 





“Facts are stubborn things,” said a lawyer, 
to a female witness under examination. The 
lady replied: “ Yes, sir-ee; andso are women, 
and if you get anything out of me, just let me 
know it.” ‘“ You'll be committed for con- 
tempt.” “Very well, Ill suffer justly, for 
I feel the utmost contempt for every lawyer 
present.” 
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~ 
[onicmaL.]} 


I THINK OF THER. 





BY ERNEST LEWISTINE. 





I think of thee at eventime, 
When all beside is still; 

And silvery-tinted moonbeams dance 
Upon the rippling rill. 


When the twilight murmurings come 
Across the tranquil sea, 

They bear upon their unseen wings 
Soft whisperings of thee. 


I hear thy voice—thy low, sad tone; 
Thy sweet young smile I see; 

My soul is filled with melody— 
With thoughts, sweet girl, for thee. 





[omromaL.] 


SUSAN RAY’S LESSON. 


PPP PPPP’PPPPPPPO 
BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 





“ SELF-WILLED and ill-tempered! ’m much 
obliged to you for your good opinion of me, 
Mr. Arkright.” 

If anything could have made Susan Ray’s 
pretty face positively ugly, it would have been 
the look and tone whick accompanied these 
words. The small red lips had a most unbe- 
coming pout, the deep violet eyes an angry 
and scornful flash, while the delicately pen- 
cilled brows were drawn so closely together, 
that their arches almost met. The individual 
addressed, to all appearance, took this out- 
burst very coolly, though inwardly very much 
annoyed. 

“You need feel under no particular obliga- 
tions to me,” he said, quietly, without raising 
his eyes from the book, whose leaves he was 
turning with no very definite idea of their 
meaning. “Itis my candid opinion, I am 
very sorry to say.” 

“Indeed! Miss Agnes Ward is not ill-tem- 
pered in the least, I suppose >” 

“Miss Agnes Ward is what you can be, 
when you choose—a very amiable young lady.” 

“ Why don’t you ask her to marry you? [ 
should think you would, she is such a paragon 
of perfection |” 

“Because I don't Jove her, and I do love 
somebody else.” 

“That somebody else ought to feel very 
much flattered. But if you mean me, let me 
tell you that the sooner you transfer your af- 
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fections to her, or some other lady, the better 
I shall be suited.” 

“You don’t mean what you say, Susan.” 

“Yes I do mean what I say,” replied the 
young lady, her cheeks growing very red. 
“And what is more, I am convinced we are 
not suited to each other, and that it is best 
that we part.” 

Mr. Arkright arose. He had turned slight- 
ly pale, and there was a grave look in his eyes, 
and a quiet expression of the lips, full of sig- 
nificance in one habitually so calm and self- 
controlied. He deliberately buttoned up his 
coat and drew on his gloves. Then taking 
his hat, he said: 

“You will be sorry for what you have said, 
by-and-by,” and left the house. 

Frank Ray, Susan’s brother, had been sit- 
ting upon the piazza, during this conversa- 
tion, and the windows being open, had heard 
enough to understand its import, and if he 
had not, Mr. Arkright’s grave, absent look, as 
he passed him, would have given him an ink- 
ling of the truth. 

Entering the hall, he pushed open the door 
of the room where his sister was sitting, in an 
as thoroughly uncomfortable a state of mind 
as one could possibly conceive. 

“ You'll lose John, if you are not careful, 
Sue,” he said, after looking at her a moment 
without speaking. 

“I wish you wouldn’t meddle with my af- 
fairs, Frank,” retorted Susan, petulantly. “ It 
would be no great loss, if I should.” 

“ You wouldn’t care, I suppose, if he should 


enlist, as Burt, Laura Dean’s betrothed has?” 


The memory of Laura's pale, sad face rose 
up before her, and she looked a little startled, 

“Enlist? He has no thought of enlisting. 
All his brothers are in the army, and he 
wouldn’t be likely to leave his mother all 
alone. Besides, the quota is made up.” 

“T know that, but now that they are on 
the point of starting, two or three of them 
would be glad to get a substitute. Wyllis 
Burt would, I know, for he told me so.” 

Frank turned carelessly away as he sald 
this, but his words had aroused an unpleasant 
train of thought in Susan’s mind, which she 
strove vainly to dispel. 

“ Nonsense !” she said to herself, “ Frank is 
only trying to tease me. He knows better. I 
wish I hadn’t said what I did, but John is so 
provoking. Ifhe would only get angry like 
other people, and not sit there so cool and 
calm, and say such disagreeable things. I 
wish he wasn’t so perfect himself, or didn’t 
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expect me to be. One don’t like to be always 
in the wrong.” 

The hearts of John and Susan were drawn 
together by a strong bond of mutual sympa- 
thy and affection, and they both possessed 
many excellent qualities, yet scarcely a week 
passed without some such scene as the above, 
though Susan had never allowed herself to 
speak such bitter words before, and never had 
John parted from her in such an ungracious 
manner. 

Truth compels us to acknowledge that Su- 
san was the one at fault. Together with a 
warm, loving heart, she had a quick, impul- 
sive temper, which often betrayed her into 
language which she afterwards deeply regret- 
ted. The only daughter among a host of sons, 
an amount of petting was lavished upon her 
by both parents and brothers, that would have 
completely spoiled a less kind and ingenuous 
disposition, and possessing unusual personal 
beauty, when she reached the age of woman- 
hood, she drew around her a circle of admir- 
ers, who would have fain persuaded her that 
her very faults were virtues. 

Yet she showed her inherent good sense, 
by passing them all by for honest John Ark- 
right, who, though he took her to his gener- 
ous heart, as a most dear and precious gift, 


loving her as only such strong natures can 


love, not only saw that she had failings, but 
would have felt that he was false to the trust 
reposed in him, had he not done his best to 
make her conscious of them also. 

_ Yet ifSusan was miost to blame, it is also 
‘true that John did not always make due al- 
lowance, either for her impulsive tempera- 
ment, so different from his own, or her youth, 
for she was six years younger than himself. 
Neither were his admonitions always well- 
timed, and though kindly meant, they sound- 
ed harshly to the ears accustomed to the lan- 
guage of affectionate approval. 

“ He sald I should be sorry, I wonder what 
he meant ?” was Susan’s inward inquiry, many 
times during the long afternoon, which seem- 
ed as though {it never would end. At last, 


weary with combating the troubled, self-re-_ 


proachful thoughts, that she could not alto- 
gether silence, she threw down her work, and. 
sinking back upon the wide, easy lounge upon 
which she was sitting, fell asleep. 

Her dreams took the coloring of her 
thoughts. She thought she was upon a vast, 
extended plain, red with blood, and covered 
with heaps of the slain. The fierce clash of 
arms and the shock of battle had given place 
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to the groans of the wounded and the dying. 
With trembling steps she moved here and 
there, seeking, yet dreading to find the form 
that had not been absent one moment from 
her thoughts during all these terrible hours 
of suspense. At last she found him, with stif- 
ened limbs, pale lip and ashy cheek, bis blue, 
sightless eyes turned up to the murky heavens. 


“ The forehead of her upright one, and juet, 
Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust.”’ 


The sharp cry of agony with which she 
threw herself upon the ‘dead body of her lover, 
aroused her. She raised up her head, and 
looked bewildered upon the famillar objects 
around her. 

“Thank God, it was only a dream,” she 
said, with a long sigh of relief. 

She went out upon the piazza to get rid of 
the heaviness and lassitude that oppressed her. 
The sun was down, but the clouds wpon the 
western horizon were tinged with crimson 
and gold. John had promised to walk out 
with her in the cool of the evening. Had he 
forgotten it? Or was he still angry with her? 

As these questions passed through her mind, 
she heard the outside gate open, and turned 
her eyes eagerly toward the path that led to 
it. But it was only her little brother Arthur. 
He came running up the walk, nearly breath- 
less with haste and excitement. 

“QO, Susan,” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
observed her, “ the seventh regiment is going 
to start in the morning, and the Ashland 
band will be here, and the firemen are coming 
out! And only think! Wyllis Burt isn’t 
going, after all. John Arkright has taken his 
place, and—” 

But Susan was gone. With a face from 
which every vestige of color had fied, she 
reached her own room. So he was going, 
she said to herself, and she was the cause of 
it. Ifhe had decided that it was his duty to 
go, it would not have seemed half so terrible. 

She thought of the strength and nobility of 
his nature, the tenderness of his heart. Never 
had he seemed so dear to her. Never had she 
realized how much, or in how many ways she 
should miss him. She recalled her dream, 
and felt that it was a prophecy, that she had 
seen him upon the field of battle, as he would 
lay ere long. 

“And he was going without bidding ber 
good-by. She eould not have it so. She 
must see him!’ 

As she said this, she arose, and tying on her 
hat, and covering her light muslin dress with 
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a large dark mantle, stole out of the house. 
She passed rapidly along the nearly desert- 
ed streets, until she came to the pleasant little 
cottage where John lived with his widowed 
mother. She had never been inside of it, but 
had often looked at it admiringly, as it stood 
embowered in fruit and shade trees, rose- 
bushes and clustering vines, and never before 
without thinking that sometime it was to be 
her home as well as his. 

She mounted the steps, and rang the bell. 
Mrs. Arkright came to the door. Susan al- 
most dreaded to look into her face, feeling 
that she might justly reproach her with being 
the cause of the loss she was about to sustain, 
the support and companionship of her only 
child. But to her relief her countenance wore 
the same kind and placid look that was its 
prevailing expression, though she seemed 
somewhat surprised at her unexpected ap- 

ce. 

“Ts John in?” inquired Susan, falteringly. 

“Yes. He complained of a headache, and 
has been at home nearly all the afternoon. 
Come into the parlor, and I'll speak to him.” 

Susan rose to her feet as she heard the 
sound of that step along the hall, and a mo- 
ment later, the door opened and John entered. 
The cold, stern look faded from lip and brow 
as he looked upon her pale, agitated counte- 
nance. 

* What has happened, Susan ?” he inquired, 
in a tone of concern. 

“QO, John!” exclaimed Susan, “as though 
you did not know, and‘that it was the worst 
thing that could happen! Not that I mean 
to reproach you, for I know it is all my fault!” 

Here poor Susan burst into tears. John 
made no reply, but gently drew her down to 
a seat beside him on the sofa, evidently wait- 
ing for her to explain. Susan misinterpreted 
this silence, for her cheeks flushed painfully. 

“It may seem unmaidenly in me to come 
here. unasked,” she continued, raising her 
head from his shoulder; “but I felt as if I 
could not let you go away without telling you 
how aprry, how very sorry I am for what I 
said to you this morning. That wherever you 
go you will take my heart with you. That if 
you are killed, I shall not care to live!” 

Here her head again dropped upon his 
shoulder. The expression upon John’s coun- 
tenance as he Jocked upon the weeping girl, 
was singularly conflicting; the eyes had a 
world of love and sympathy in them, while a 
half pleased, half roguish smile lingered 
arougd the mouth. 
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“So you really love me a little?” he said, 
making a vain effort to lift her forehead from 
his shoulder, so he could look into her eyes. 

“TI love you very much, John. I never 
knew how much until now,” she replied, still 
keeping her face hid from him. 

“And you don’t want me te propose to Miss 
Ward ?” 

“O, John, please don’t allude to those fool- 
ish words,” said Susan, in such a tone of dis- 
tress, that John was instantly sobered. 

“Well, I wont, again,” he said, in a very 
different tone. “But, Susan, when and how 
did you hear that I was going away ?” 

Susan told him. 

“And did it never occur to you that I have 
8 cousin with that name?” 

Susan started, her eygs flashing with sur- 
prise and joy. 

“ Is it your cousin who is going?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt isn’t I,” said John, smiling. 

“QO, John, I am so glad. It seems as if I 
was never half so happy before !” 

“I, too, am very happy, Susan. Shall I tell 
you why this mistake has made me happy?” 
said John, looking down earnestly into the 
eyes that were lifted to his. 

Susan guessed something of his meaning, 
for the lashes, still wet with tears, drooped, 
until they rested upon the flushed cheeks. 

“It is because I was beginning to doubt, 
not my love for you, but yours for me. Be- 
cause I was beginning to distrust my ability 
to make you as happy as I should wish my 
wife to be. Do you understand why, Susan ?” 

“T understand, John. AndI will try never 
to give you reason to entertain any such fears 

b D ] 

John kissed the sweet Hps that spoke theae 
gentle words. 

“Dear Susan,” he said, “you have.such a 
kind, loving heart, and such an earnest desire 
to do right, that Iam sure you will succeed; 
and as for me, I feel that I never fully under- 
stood you until now, and will, God helping 
me, be more patient with you than I have 
been.” And they both kept their word. 

Dear reader, a word in yourear. All lov- 
ers’ quarrels do not terminate so happy. If 
you have won the love of a true and faithful 
heart, try it not too far. As the constant 
dropping of water will wear the hardest stone, 
so will frequent altercations, though followed 
by reconciliation, weaken the strongest affec- 
tion, often planting in its stead indifference, if 
not positive aversion. 
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‘SURSHINE AFTBR RAIN. 


I left tiny love in England, 
In poverty and pain; 

The tears hung heavy in my eyes, 
But hers came down like rain. 

I gave her half of all I had, 
Represeed the rising sigh ; 

For thinking of the days to come, 
I kept my courage high. 2 

“ Farewell!" I said, “if seasons pass, 

And sunshine follows rain, 

And morning dawns on darkest night, 
You'll see me back again."’ 


I left my love in England, 
And sailed the stormy sea, 

To earn my bread by daily toil, 
An honest man and free. 

I wrought and strove from morn till night, 
And saved my little store; 

‘And every summer gave me weatth, 
And made the little more. 

At length I bought the field I ploughed, 
The sunshine followed rain; 

The morning dawned on heavy night, 
And I went back again. 


I sought my love in England, 
And brought her o’er the sea; 

A happy man, a happy wife, 
To bless my home and me. 

My farm is large, my wants are small, 
I bid my cares depart, 

And sit beneath my own oak tree, 
With proud, yet grateful heart. 

The children, smiling round the board, 
Ne’er ask for bread in vain: 

*Tis balmy morning after night— 

_ "Tis sunshine after rain ! 
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JANIE’S LAST PAYMENT. 





BY ESTHBR SERLE KENNETH. 





“WHAT are we going to do, Janie?” 

Janie Hurst put back the child’s brown 
curls, and kissed her broad white forehead. 

“Sister'll take care of little No-no,” she 
said, soothingly. 

She did not see how she could do it, God 
knows; but she was strong in will and young 
—only eighteen years old. Those eightcen 
years had been full of health and comfort, and 
youth’s hope. It seemed like a dream—her 
past life—when she found herself parentless 
and poor, with little Nell to take care of. 
Her parents had died within a week of each 
other; her father by a railroad accident, her 
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mother from the effects of grief. Creditors 
claimed the old house and its familiar farni- 
ture. Janie and Nell were thrust out into 
the world. 

Janie had just ten dollars and her ward- 
robe. She went to a boarding-house in Bos 
ton. There, alone in their room, the sisters 
clung to each other—Nell looking up into 
Janie’s brown eyes, Janie slowly smoothing 
back the child’s curls, and gazing absently 
through the window Into the busy street. 

How was she to take care of herself and 
little “No-no,” as her father had called the 
youngest? What work cu.d she do? She 
had never worked at all, ily to help her 
mother about the honse s.-netimes. She 
could sew, but sewing for a liv . ¢ is sure star- 
vation. She might teach schoc! but she had 
no influence to get her a school. She did not 
understand music or any trade; what could 
poor Janie do? 

It was arainy fall day. The rain dripped 
upon the great murky city, and splashed 
against the windows of Janie’s room. It was 
almost twilight. She sat down in a great 
rocking-chair, and took Nell in her arms. 

Whatever happened, the child must be 
shielded and protected. Nell must be fed, 
well-clothed, and sent to school. The blight 
of poverty and care must not fall upon her 
young life. Janie would stand between her 
and all sorrow: The girl’s face had matured 
rapidly in a week, she felt so grave and 
responsible. 

After supper she put Nell to bed, and sat 
down by the window, folding her arms on the 
sill, and looking down into the street. The 
sleek carriage horses trotted by, the job teams 
rattled over the pavements, the omnibuses 
rolled along with theirown peculiar clatter. 
On the sidewalks, in the light from the shop 
windows, the pedestrians hurried swiftly by, 
jostling each other, turning off here and there. 
So many people, and not a friend for Janie 
among them all! 

Her head ached, racking her brain for a 
clue to some kind of labor. To-morrow avork 
must be found, for she had only money enough 
to pay a fortnight’s board, and she must be 
earning some, or she and Nell would starve. 
Her thoughts took up every kind of labor she 
had ever heard of women doing. Suddenly 
type setting flashed om her mind; she could 
do that! She went to bed witha gleam of 
hope in her heart, sobbed through her prayer, 
as she thought of her mother, and at last fell 
asleep. 
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She dressed Nell, and took her to school 
the next morning; then she went down town 
to find the printing-offices. It astonished her 
to find how often she could be disappointed. 
It seemed as if all the publishers of Boston 
were in league against her. She began to 
feel shadowy and lost in the down town rush, 
and as if there was no place for her in the 
wide world; it was all taken up by others. 
But necessity is the strongest thing in life; 
she persevered because she could not stop. 

She went into the B—— office at last. 
With a kind of dreary hopelessness, anticipat- 
ing disappointment, she asked for the editor, 
and was shown his sanctum. It was a large 
room; there were some gentlemen gathered 
in one corner, and none of them noticed her. 
She sat down wearily on a sofa near the door. 

She had begun her task of finding work 
with a tremulous dread, but the morning’s 
experience had steeled her into a kind of 
numb immobility. It even deadened her 
anxiety. She waited with a kind of stolid 
patience for the editor to discover himself. 
His name, she believed, was Savage. 

The room was carpeted and handsomely 
furnished. Suddenly she saw what the gen- 
tlemen were attracted by. It was a painting 
set upon a table, facing the light—one of Gif- 
ford’s splendid landscapes. She heard one of 
the gentlemen speak of it as his. She looked 
at him with a kind of sorrowful envy. Hs 
might have owned millions of dollars in re 
estate, and she would not have envied him; 
but to possess such an affluence of beauty as 
that frame of gilt enclosed, entitled her to 
jealousy. He was a small, dark, young, but 
not youthful-looking, man; erect, slight, full 
of nervous vigor. 

“ What will you take for it, Caverly ?” ask- 
ed one of the gentlemen of him. 

“Not five thousand dollars!’ he replied, 
quickly. “I believe Gifford has dissolved his 
soul into that sky, and will never paint anoth- 
er such picture. See the flush in the whole 
air! Look at those sweet sunset clouds over 
the maquntain!”’ 

“Pshaw! I’ve a Hubbard that is quite as 
handsome.” 

“Ah! Weil, keep your picture, and ‘T’ll 
keep mine.” 

The two gentlemen came ented as they 
talked. One of them was a pompous-looking 
man; he spied Janie, and came towards her. 

‘Did you wish to see me ?” he asked. 

“J would like to see Mr. Savage.” 

“That is my name.” 


Janie explained her business, all the time 
watching the gentieman titled Caverly as he 
gave a negro boy directions about wrapping 
and carrying the picture to his house up town. 

“ You’ve never set type, Miss— ?” 

“Hurst. No, sir, [never have. I wish to 
learn.” 

“Well, my foreman will take you as an ap- 
prentice; but you will earn oe for the 
first month.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“Nota cent; you must give a month to 
learn.” | 

“I must earn something,” said Janie. “I 
must earn my board.” 

“Do you write a good hand ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“One of my mailing clerks is sick. I will 
pay you something to assist the other at 
wrapping and superscribing the paper until 
he recovers—three dollars a week.” : 

The offer was accepted; Janie went to 
work. It was all new, and strange, and hard. 
She had never known such strict application 
and excessive weariness before. But she per- 
severed; her month’s apprenticeship passed, 
still the sick clerk was not well, and so she 
was able to earn six dollars a week, for she 
set type with quite unusual rapidity for a be- 
ginner. 

One evening she sat in her room, and 
thought that if she could buy furniture, and 
furnish lodging-rooms for herself, it would be 
a great deal better. It would not cost her so 
much to live, after the furniture was paid for, 
and then the place would seem more like a 
home for her and little “‘ No-no.” 


She had just five dollars. With' an enter- 


prise developed by circumstances, she entered 
a furnishing warehouse the next day, and 
asked for the proprietor. A gentleman walk- 
ing rapidly through the store was called. 

“Mr. Caverly, this young lady wishes to 
see you,” said the clerk. 

The gentleman stopped. Janie recognized 
him as the owner of the splendid landscape 
painting by Gifford. He did not remember 
her, and was evidently in a hurry; he bowed, 
questioning her with his black eyes. She 
hesitated. 

“T want some furniture,” shé said ; “ enough 
to furnish a room. I want to pay for it in in- 
stallments. Do you ever do so?” 

Mr. Caverly did not look at all pleased. 

“ Sometimes,” he replied, “ but I do not like 
to. It’s a very troublesome way of doing 
business. If the payments are not made 
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promply, it makes it very disagreeable os 
both parties.” 

“J will pay promptly,” said Janie, rather 
faintly, for she was afraid she might not be 


able to. 
“ How much furniture do you want?” 


“ About twenty dollars’ worth.” 

“ And you will pay down—” 

“Five dollars.” 

“ A very small payment.” 

Janie’s heart was sinking rapidly. 

“Tt is the best I can do now,” she said. 

“Yn how many payments will you close the 
account ?” 

“T cannot do it in less than three more.” 

“Your name ?” 

“ Janie Hurst.” 

“ Business ?” 

“T am a compositor.” 

He nodded, turned on his heel, and walked 
rapidly to the rear of the store, requesting 
Janie to follow him. 

“ What articles do you wagt ?” said he. 

She selected a second-hand sofa-bedstead at 
six dollars, a cylinder stove at a dollar andea 
half, a small table, chairs, mattress and bed- 
ding, a few dishes, and a pair of window cur- 
tains. The whole amount came to just twen- 
ty dollars, as she had calculated. 

When the selection was completed, Mr. 
Caverly led the way to his office adjoining the 
salesroom. He gave her a receipt for five 
dollars, directed her to sign a paper entitling 
him to a bill of sale of the furniture, if the 
payments were not made in order as specified, 
which she did. Then he asked where the fur- 
niture was to be sent. Janie replied that she 
would let him know in the morning, and de- 
parted, feeling a heavier responsibility than 
ever before resting on her shoulders. 

She was fortunate enough to find a pleasant 
room, with a large; light closet, at the rate of 
a dollar a week, during the forenoon. In the 
afternoon she went to the office, and worked 
as swiftly as possible. 

That evening she took Nell on her lap, and 
told her that they were going to have a little 
home of their own. They could be quiet and 
happy all alone. No-no could have baked 
apples every night at supper, and she, Janie, 
had bought her a mug with “Nell” painted 
on the outside. No-no’s mistrust of Janie’s 
anxiety was not proof against her seven years 
and prospect of baked apples, and she was as 
glad and happy as her sister could have 
wished to see her. , 

The furniture was ordered to be sent to 
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Janie’s room, and arrived the next afternoon. 
She and Nell went there that night. The 
rest of the house was empty, to be occupied 
by a tenant the nextday. Nell jumped about 
the empty room, calling to hear the echa, but 
Janie went busily to work. She washed the 
painted floor, put up the curtains,and arrang- 
ed the furniture; the room looked very neat 
when all was done. One or two small pic- 
tures, which had been her mother’s, were 
hung on the walls. The table was covered 
with her books, the fire glowed brightly, and 


"Nell looked 80 happy in possession of her 


painted mug, that Janie’s tired heart warmed. 
The sofa-bedstead was very comfortable ; bowh 
slept soundly that night. 

Through the succeeding weeks Janie work- 
ed with a feverish anxiety; every nerve was 
strained to earn a requisite amount weekly. 
Practice at her work increased her wages, 
but when she came’ to earn seven dollars a 
week, inclusive of the weekly pay for her as- 
sistance at mailing, the absent clerk returned, 
and she had then only her four dollars for 
type-setting. It took three dollars a week 
for her expenses at the most rigid rates of 
living, so when the third fortnight came 
around she had only two dollars for Mr. 
Caverly. 

Her second payment had been made prompt- 
ly. Mr. Caverly had smiled a little when she 
entered, handed her the receipt, and she had 
gone away with a light heart. But the third 
payment was due, and she lacked three dol- 
lars ; she was terrified. The amount was very 
little in itself, but, under the circumstances, 
it was a great deal to her. Apart from her 
two dollars, poor Janie was like the man who 
declared that if steamboats were selling at a 
cent apiece, he couldn’t buy a gangway plank. 
At last she remembered that the foreman of 
the office had been kind to her, and she ven- 
tured to ask aloan of him. It was kindly 
granted. 

Inexpressibly relieved, she went to Mr. 
Caverly’s store that evening; he was not in— 
was at his house, the clerk said. It was the 
evening of the day on which the money be- 
came due. Janie had been requested to come 
to the office early the next morning for the 
purpose of correcting a proof. She would 
have no Spportunity to see Mr. Caverly again 
until the next evening. She did not believe 
it would answer if she delayed another day; 
so she asked for Mr. Caverly’s address, and it 
was given her. 

She walked fast up town, for Nell would be 
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welting fer her stpper. The house was ‘on: 
Sbhawmaet Avenitie: she found itone of a baad 
aame hleck, 4 siiver. plate marked: “Cavetly ” 
aeen.in Mr. Savage's effce opemed the docs. 
She asked for My. Caveriy, and was. shewn 
inte the warm, luxurious parlers; the 
wert unocecupled. She had time te mark 
Hilten carpets, the rosewood and velvet fur- 
niture, and’ the rich bastocks and otsomaans, 
before Mr. Caverly appeared. Exavicite paint- 
ings by old masters aad young artiste were 
upon the walls, among them the magnificent 
Inndeecape by Gifford. She could not belp 
own Mtthe room which she worked so hated to 
support. I< seemed eruel to her fer 60 rich & 
man as Caverly'to take from. ler the money 
whieh she:rcep up and offered kim ‘as he en- 
tered. He bowed.an he reseived it. 

-“ 7 am soery you were troubled to come to 
the house,” he suid, courtecusty. : 

“Phe money is dye to-day, and you were 
net at the store,” said Janie. 

He merely bowed again; he did not say 
kindly, as. Janie thought he woul da, for 
courtesy's sake, that the payment. would. hare 


sufficed if made the followiug day. He: just. 


wrote ateeeipt, and handed it to her.. Fhen 


he followed her to the door, and bowed her. 


out. . 

Janie, in the-strect, hurrying home te Neil, 
came to the conmclesion that Mr. Caverly 
inight be a -uian of thorough breeding and 
finn artistic tastes, but he lacked hamanky— 
war proud and selfish. Having said this over 


to.Rerself, her dips pressed hari together, and 


with.a:cove pain im her heart, sche went heme 
as faet as pomibie, cooked fritters fer Nell’s 
supper, told her a story, made her a riddie,. 
and sung her t sleep. The next paynient 
ehe looked ®rward to blankly; she did net 
see how it wae ever to be made: i 

‘A week later, Nell awoke one sar alzigrwith 
heavy eyes and crimson cheeks. Her breath 
came short; she efied with the pain of her 
head. In diemay, Janie called a physielan; 
he preacunced Nelli siek with scarlet fever. 
Janie’s alarm battled down her despair. What 


would she do, if little No-no died? For four’ 


days she was racked with anxiety; then the 
crisie came, turned favorably, and: Nell began 
to.recover. Hut Janie eould not go to werk 
for a leag time hance, she knew, when her 


forjuight had expired, and she was not only: 


penniless, but: in debt, and her last payment 
duty 
9 
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Her difficulties overeame her at last; she 


eried bitters yr rere for 
wy , and i Pe tonan 


the payment 


The bill of sale Mr. Caverly held entitled him 


to reclaim the goods: she believed he was 
hard and practical, and strictly business-like 
enough to do it. She had no hopé from the 
expectation of a reprieve; she did not even 
intend to ask one. 

As she sat by the window, holding Nell in. 


her lap, she saw Mr. Caverly suddenly coming 


towards the house. He was on the opposite 
side of the street; he crossed, selzed two 
horses by the bridles, and made a passage for 
himself between them, as they stood at the 
curbstone; then he sprang up the steps, and 
she heard the door-bell ring. She was heart- 
sick as he entered the room. 
“@ood morning, Miss Hurst!” he said. “ I 


‘| called concerning the payment due yesterday.” 


“TI cannot pay it,” Janie said, quietly. She 
could not look at him, but bent over Nell. 

“ Have you nothing for me?” | 

“Nothing.” . a 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Mr, 
Caverly walked acroés the room to Janie’s 
side. 

“You have yourself,” he said. “Your gen- | 
tle heart, your brave spirit, your truth, your 
purity, your sweet face. Do you call’ these ” 
nothing ?” \ 

Janie looked up at him, her brown eyes 
wide open with astonishment. He put out 
his hand, 

“Give me what you have. My name, and 
the devotion of my life, I will give you in re- ' 
turn. Do you understand me, Janie ?” 

Janie gazed a moment into the dark face, 
transfigured by tenderness. 

“You love me ?” she murmured, confusedly. 

“Idd, What shai your last payment be, 
Jante ?” 

‘4 Myself,” she aisweeed, putting her hands 
inbis = 

Pip Cavetiy was perfectiy:satished with 
it. He ought to have been, for Janie Hurst 
proved the richest blessisig-of his life: 





A. man should live in or neara large town, 
because, let hit own genius be what it may, it 
will repel quite as mueh of agreeable and val- 
uahle talebs as it draws, and, in a city, the to-~ 
tal attraction ofall the citizens is sure to con- 
quer, firet or last, every repulsion, and. drag 


‘the most. improbable hermit within its walls 


some day im thie year. 


Rs 
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THE MISTAKEN WISSION. 





BY MARY A. LOWELL, 





“T wave but one pang In dying.” 

These words came from lips- already as 
white as the sea-foam, and the voice ens 
them was a woman’s. Beside her lay the 
pang,” in the shape ofa little rosy girl, he 
bore some resemblance to the pale mother, 
but who was the picture of health itself. It 
was a lovely child, of perhaps two or three 
years at most, and promised even at that ear- 
ly age, to possess the fatal charm of beauty. 
Her mother’s voice, feeble as it was, awoke 
her, and she stretched out the little fat, dim- 
pled hands towards her. The dy.ig woman 
tried to gather her child to her bosom, but the 
effort was too mighty for her feeble strength. 

Her movement aroused the sleeping nurse 
in the armchair by the fire, and she came for- 
ward with a half-fretful exclamation at having 
her nap disturbed. It was three in the morn- 
ing, as she ascertained by the little French toy 
of a clock over the mantel-piece. She smooth- 
ed the quilt, gave her patient an opiate, saw 
the little child’s eyelids droop into a sweet 
slumber, and throwing herself upon a couch 
within reach of the lady’s arm, she sank into 
a deep sleep, from which she did not awaken 
until the broad sun was streaming into the 
room. She sprung upon her elbow to look at 
her charge. Little Alice slept the sleep of 
fresh young life. The mother’s was deeper— 
more profound. 

“ Never to feld the robe o’er secret 


Never, ae down with earthly 
To hide the head.” 


.Bhe had gone home—sweet, heantiful Alice 
Bland! She had left the fair, laughing earth, 
before her child could keew-her loes, or mourn 
for her even with a child’s quickly dried teer; 
left her babe a pempfoner apen the crumbs of 
love which the world might throw out to ber. 
The child had a father; but he had left his 
home—deserted the pale woman who had 
knelt to him but the day before to entreat 
him to be good to his child. Alas! she shrunk 
from leaving her in such hands! 


cere 


ef, again 


- Few men had enjoyed so many advantages 
of talent, wealth and position as Lewis Bland. 
Born a genius, he had wasted his young days 
in determining what profession he should pur- 
sue, when, just as he attained his twenty-seo- 
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oud ywar, aw uncle died and feft-him s foréume. 
A fea years had dissipated it in a measure; 
but it was agaiz renewed by his marriage 
with the heiress of Colonel Kenneth, whoss 
large pobscestons had attended « uniititude of 
gotd-bunting saltors to his daughter's feet. 
She turned away from all. Her refusals, 
theugh made with the gentlences which had 
always characterised her, were firm and de- 
cided ; and no lover, however deeply attached 
to herself or her gold, ever committed the foi- 


ly of risking a second repulse from the sweet 


but spirited Alice Kenneth. 

‘Phere was one among the young men of 
Loadonviile, who had never thus spelen. As 
the defeated suitors, one by one fell away, 
mortified aad disheartened, he was almost 
tempted to risk adding himself to the namber; 
but he could not gather cousage to bear s 
refusal, and loved on silently... 

Daring a brief absence from home, Andrew 
Murray heard of Aliee Kenneth’s eudden mar- 
riage with young Biand. , It came tike a thun- 
der stroke upon him, for, down deep is his 
heart, ahnost unknown to himeelf, there lie- 
gered a hope that one day, when he had 
achieved something worthy of her love, she 
might be indueed to think of him—but now! 

“ What can. n.of Andrew Mer 
ray’s new fancy salior’s life?’ asked a 
young lady of her father at an assembly. 

A slight-nod toward the figure of the bride, 
as she stood opposite them in the door, told 
the tale intelligibly enough to the questioner. 
Alice Bland heard it aad crimsoned to the 
temples as she saw the mute auswer. She 
had suspected Murray’s jove, bat ashe wen the- 
cinated by Lewis Blend, inferier as he was to 
her. Some said that it was his beanty (be 
was far too handsome for a man) had witched 
the heart out of the heizess. Whatever it was, 
they were matted, and Andrew Merray was 
on his way to India. 

If Aitce had been emaght ‘by ontward at- 
tractions, it was a short-lived faney, fer Lewis 
Bland's beanty was seon obecured is her eyes 
by his bad temper. Violence, abuse, by beth 
tongue and band, were the portion of the del- 
icate girl, and ere she had dared to disclose 
her sufferings to her father, he died. 

What to her was the large fortene, which 
by tivis sad event became hers? Lewis squan- 
dered all that he could by any possibility ny 
hold on; and after quarreliiag with and sheoct- 
ing his best friend, he deserted his wife, car- 
rying with him all her available property. In 
the midst of allthis, little Alice Bland was 
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bora—her  infhat face watered by an inanspi- 
cious shéwer of tears before ‘a day’s if had 
ween accorded to her. And in a few days the 
little creature was an orphan indeed. 

Had % wet deen for one uc friend, the 
helrese of Celonel Kenneth would have been 
tended and buried only by hireling hands. 

Octavia Austin, a lady pact middie age, who 
had been the governess of Alice, and who had 
mever lost sight.of her charge, and who now 
mourned less her death than her marriage to 
Lewia Bland, arrived a few hours after she 
died. To her the bewildered servant giadly 
gave up all responsibility, and under her 
direction the funeral was conducted. 

Miss Austin had no hesitation in. installing 
herself in the house as mistress, even before 
she knew that Alice had written a tetter to 
_ be given her, in the event of not serviving her 
eonfinement, asking her to do so. 

No solitary bureery at the top or the back 
of the house, recetved. the little girl’s cradie. 
It was placed m a quiet room beside the par- 
lor, where, whén awake, the baby was fegu- 
larly brought. Here, amidet all kindness and 
gentile rule, she remained, growing up buey- 
ait and happy, as if no cloed had marred the 
sky ef her infant belag. 


Mise Austin was what is called an old maid; | 


but not the less had she the tact and ability to 
rear her young charge. Never crowding her 
with knowledge unsuited to her tender years, 
she sought, first of all, to make a “heathy 
ankaal” of her, before she made a parade of 
her mental strength. People say in derision 
“old maid’s chikiven are finely goverhed.” 
The event preved-an unempected fact. Miss 
Austia’s child was far more perfectly govern- 
ed than most chiidren, even of sensible mar- 
ried women. She was wise, judicious and fir- 
seeing; never sacrificing an ultimate good 
for = present seeming advantage. She abhor- 
red prececious sentiment and precocious know!l- 
edge, and would as seon have fed Alice with 
mince ple and plum pudding, as she would 
have encouraged any expression of feeling .un- 
fitted to her tender years. 

News came that Lewis Bland was dead, and 
the goed governess was human enough to re- 
joice that now she was sole parent to littic 
Altee. The chiki herself was mainly ffke her 
mother, good and gentle, but with a spice of 
Lewie Bland in her that sometimes made it 
@ficuk te rule ‘her rightly. It was worth 
while to manage such a spirit—mind, I said 
manage, net tame, and Mize Austin possessed 
the ability, combined with the true love which, 
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R&é mrutiec, is powerfdl’ to snbdue even the 
: ) 


Bnough of the ecattered remnants of the 
fortune left by Colonel Kenneth remained, to 
maintaie his grand-daughter handsomely. 
Mise Austin, too, was perféctty independent— 
the result of many years’ teaching. — 

Years passed—aAlice Bland was no longer a 
child. And now came the inevitable episodd 
which comes to every girl. “Another love 
story f’ you will say. Well, why not? Every 
day the world might count its thousands, per- 
haps Its millions, as it counts ite births and 
deaths, of these episodes, these love passages. 
They are ever new, ever recurring, yet old as 
the everlasting hills, or at least but a week 
younger than they, for they originated with 
the first man and the first woman. And ever 
since, the sweet delicious dream has been go- 
ing on, sometimes growing into a life long 
beauty, but somefimes, alas! dashed with a 
bitterness that turns the whole world into 


gall. 

And so, Ife all the daughters of men, Alice _ 
Bland was ii love. No one wondered at her 
choice, for John Carroll was one of whom any 
woman might be proud. He was handsome, 
intelligent, amiable, and loved Alice with true 
affection. He had a weakness, as all have, 
but as yet it was hidden from her sight. It is 
fortunate when wives can always remain blind. 
There was no one to consult. Miss Austin 
advised a delay untfl further acquaintance, 
but as there was no real impediment, they 
waived her objection, and declared that they 
could not know more of each other’s charac- 
ters f they waited for years. And Miss Aus- 
tin acquiesced, feeling that there was a rea- 
sonable chance that they might be right; ex- 
cept that, in her inmost heart, there was the 
shadow of a fear that Alice was too changeful 
in her feelings to promise an uninterrupted 
life of sunstine, such ag the good spinster be- 
Meved that married life ought to be. 

Before they had been wedded a year, Alice 
diweovered a flaw in her statue of perfection. 
John Carrol! lacked manliness. He had not 
that strength of mind that could rule her in 
her quick angry moods.. She would have like- 
ed to acknowledge him as her master. He 
yielded as a dlave, and her atsappointment in- 
creased at last, to positive disgust. | 

The birth of her Mttle Edward reconciled 
them awhile. He was the father of her boy, 
and she shuddered to think that she might at 
last hate-him. And yet John Carroll had all 
the qualities which she had bargained for. yy 
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her blind admiration of bis. tha. hea 
forgotten that his strength of mind might, not 
equal it; and her qverwrought sentient soon 
demanded that he akquid feel precisely on 
every point as she did, This was impgssible, 
Esch beheld the world ip a. different light 
from the other. In proportion as the enthy- 
ailasm of Alice inereaged, that of John seemed 
dull and cold, All the leva that ever one 
mortal bore another wes layished by him, but 
she turned from the sacrifice because sho did 
not deem the high priest's garmepnts were of 
the strongest texture, pure and white thqugh 


they were. Every day men and women draw . 


apart from their duty and from their love, for 
just such miserable distinctions as these. 

Mise Austin, though far from being, a med- 
dler, told Alice when she was to blame, but in 
vain. Flying from her own thoughts, Alice 
renewed an old love of music that had been 
all at onee laid aside when her fancy for John 


Carroll commenced. She became acquainted. 


with musical people, experienced the fascinar 
tion of their company, and took part in private 
concerts. All this was-a sore trial to John. 
He thought, woman was neyer so beautiful, ao. 
worthy of a holy love, as when she mage the 
centre of the home, circle. Aljee, watching 
her baby’s slumbers, agemed far more angelic 
thas when standing beside the huge-hearded 
tenor who crooned his long neck over her in s 
way that fairly maddened Jobn; but he was 
powerless to keep her away. 

Four—five—six years! Edward is a large 


' boy, the idol of his father. The musical world 


had spoiled Alice Carrpll for a wife and moth- 
er. Her whole soul wag berne up in the tri- 
- wmphs which her really fine talents were 
gaining for her. John’s remonstrance only 
confirmed her in her course, Miss Austin 
seconded them in vain. 

“And what do you propose to de?” saked 
her faithful friend, who sew with anguish, the 
hopes which she had formed of har pupil.give 
way. . 

“ T hall sing in public, maintain mgpelf, and 
become ingependent of ope pp thexengtly in- 
capable of understanding me. as Joha is,” 

Miss Austin sent faxth a deep cry at the 


thaqught. 
« A public singes! Yon? Alice Blaad?” 
“Why not? It is seepectable, surely,” 
“So it may be for same—but not for you. 
And your boy, Alice, can you leave him ?” 
“Ah, ifhe were a girl, I could have him 
with me; but he needs a father; only that 
even Joha is not able to manage. him.” 


“Adige, youn talk as if you ware. going: to 
papazate, from Jeba.” A 

“And.sao lam, John will net hear of my 
singing is, public, so I have no alternative.” 

And, she. repasted: thie 40 her husband, who, 
with all the elequenes of which he was capa- 
ble, besought her to stay, and give up her 
nag project. Jahn neglected his affairs and 
stayed meodily at bome, while Alies went 
every night of the engagement, of a new opera 
troup, to which she wae escorted by a musical 
friend, of whose character her husband was 
doubtful, She seid that was al] prejudice. 

A few weeks later, and Alice ansounced 
her intention of going te New. York to join a 
hand, of singers. who had assigned her a con- 
spicueus. place. John felt that the last tie 
wae broken, it was on. tee thind day from 
her departure, that he zeceizved a letter, bid- 
ding him farewell. Such incompatibilty of 
temper and sentiment could produce nothing, 
she wrote, but misasy.. She hequeathed Ed- 
werd ta his care and, Mise. Austin’s. She had 
no hatzed towards higa, bat, an . indiffiepence 
tha} nothing.cquid rouge intpa livelier feeling. 

It Js little use trying:to degcribe John Car 
rol]’s state of mind. It was even above im- 
agination. Unable to beay hie loneliness, he 
wished to go away, and yielding to his im- 
pulse, he started upon a long journey, taking 
his child with him; while Miss Austin, deter- 
mined not to lose aight of Alice, went te New 
Youk. . 

Short indepd wae the triumph of the anis- 
taken woman. A violent cold, that. destroyed 
hes volge, blighted her prospects of wankth 
and fame. While her husband aad child. were 
travelling, she wes sonfiged taher room, un- 
able to speak.seve.in a whigner, aad with e;ee 
that the mingled effects of the cold and team 
had faded and dimmed. Thus Miss Austin 
found her—deserted by her frieads, when she 
could pes. minister to their adzantage, and 
suffpripg from shame and remeree. 

The patient governess toek her home—sot 
te the one they had occypied—dbut te a litde 
neat cottage by the seaside. Here abe passed 
three years jn perfeet solitude, save for one 
companion. Sickness. had proved a kind 
friend to Alice. It showed her her own fauke 
and her hushend’s geodpess in a new light, 
and it taught ber that if we expeet. perfection, 
we must be perfect ourselyes. Not in the 
days of hex childhood, wasshe se gentle and 
patient as now), 

Many are the znysteriqus letters which Miss 
Austin receives and sends away. If Alice 
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had Dut cOanson ctriosity; NM woate gous 1? 


but she bas no heart for anything. Her seff- |. 
respect is gone, and what remitris, When titat |. 


has fied ? 

But cheer tp, sad heart! ‘Over the bite 
waves comes One who ean forgive thee all, 
whose great love cah overlook the wrongs he 
has endured. A kind, patfent friend has told 
him of thy repentance, and John Carrofl has 
a stronger, nobler*heart than poor, mistaken 


Alice had given him credit for. Thy own. 


follies have proved thy severest discipline. 
One hour more and that discipline wilt have 
been merged into the noblest, truest forgive- 
ness that ever woke gratitude in a woman’s 
heart. 





BUGIISE GHORTE. 


. he Lancet states that there has lately heen 
exhibited in Londen an admiratite ilidstration 
of what ecienes can do when it condescontds 


to take the field against impostare. . It forms 
the ‘subject of a 'lectire-at the Petytechnic In- 


stitetion, in the course of which is displayed | 
& meet ingenious contrivance wherewith say 


amount of very highly-finished ghosts can be 
produced to order. These Mr. Pepper, the 
lecturer, raises by the aid of a strong light, a. 
mirror, a few lenses, and some smoke. Even 
an eadieriee euch as in eop's time preferred 
the itnitation of a pig to the genuine squeak of 
a pinched perker, could not refuse the merit of 
superior ghost-making to the ecientific device 
at the Polytechnic, which will do more to up- 
set the Hogering faith in the foolish and wick- 
ed superstidions abdut ghosts than a consid- 
erable ameunt of reasoning or argument. 
aaa 
: CHILDREN. 

It Is sald that man would be little better 
than asavage but for woman. With equal 
truth we may assert, both men and women 
would be hard and selfish beings but for chil- 
dren. These call out, and refine, and soften 
the best feelings of the parental heart. Their 
little needs are so many, and their simple in- 
nocence so affecting, and their very caprices 
so winning, that love and attention flow out 
of them almost instinctively. That must be 
a hardened nature which can be unmoved by 
the soft touch, and playful childishness, and 
handred little pranks of a baby.—Saturday 


Press. 
SPL LTE 


Never put it in any one’s head to do you a 


mischief, by acquainting khn that it ts in his 
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A PARTY OF SLAVES. 

Just before reaching the: boats we came 
upon a large party of female slaves on their 
way down te Cairo, where, in the lottery of 
the slave market, they were to pass to new 
masters. They were penned like sheep in a 
range of little huts, formed by hanging mat- 
ting round aq clemp of palm trees, which 
spread thelr grateful ‘shade above. -Tt was 
most amusiag as we drew hear, to see the 
rush they made to gain cover, and low they 
ducked their heads under the matting to 
avoid being seen, though curiosity, the weak 
‘point of thelr sex, brought up again many a 
,bright pair of ayes to lock at us as we ymssed. 
‘They were nearly all young girls, varying in 
.age from twelve to sixteen, awd a merrier set 
‘could not be met with. The woods rang with 
their pleasant Jaughter, and one might have 
thought—what perhaps was not very far from 
the truth—that in place of now entering the 
‘house of bondage, they had left it behind in 
their own couniry. Their masters, from aii 
we could learn, are uniformly kind to them, 
and whenever we encountered a party, we 
found that the girie were much attached to 
the head of the caravan. The bevy we now 
saw were from Abyssinia—whence, indeed, 
most of the female slaves of Egypt are drawn 
—and was destined, as the Abyssinian girls © 
usually are, for the Turkish harems, or as 
wives of shopkeepers and affluent Arabs. 
Their color was a glossy black; they were ex- 
ceedingly well made, and had bright, cheerful 
faces, lit up by sparkling black eyes.— Travels 
in the East. 


How Races pix ovut.— The method in 





which lower racee fuse into or escape from the 


higher is a -tnystery in ite chudes, but well un- 
derstood in its result. The lower race loses 
its productiveness, and some dogeys of extinct 
tribes, like the extinct genera of animals, at- 
test this. The Red Indians of America, the 
native rece of Peru and the ahorigines ef, 
Austeelia, are living examples of thisrule. In, 
fourteen yeare, a living traveller says, the ab- 
original inhabitants of Tasmania, although . 
numbering upwerds of a thousand, did not 
give birth to more than fourteen children. 
We may reat assured that at this rate any clase 
of belmgs will acon exhaust itecif. 


WOMAN. 
‘Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 
Tis virtue that doth make them most admired; 
"Tis modesty that —_ them seem divine. 


(:Smemasd CC: 
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BY CARRIRZ CALDERWOOD. 





Higter minds seek for projression, 
Lowiier ones Dut for possession ; 
These to have, and these t b¢; 
While seme beast their pedigree; 
Thus it is the wide woeld through, 
ome to have, and same to do. 


Surely no man notes events 
With a cool indifference; _ 
There are some who strive to hide 
All emotion ‘neath their pride; 
Bat the smallest drop of rain 
Falls at no man's feet in vain. 


So I thought, as by the way, 

_On a dreary autumn day, . 
Once a child, with raiment tattered, _ 
Whose bright locks the wild winds scattered 
I heard cry, “ Look, look and see! 

All this mud belongs to me.” 


Many feel, but few confess, 

How a trivial thing may bless; | 
Some whe've long been seeking joy, 
At length, like the ragged boy, 

Ope their hearts and let content 
Enter with the next event. 


It is well if but a triffe 
Pleases; yet nét well to stifie 
Yearnings for the good supernal— 
Cravings bora in the eternal. 
Mind, that ne'er ean find its rest 
Till it is supremely blest. ¢ 
eect esto LAS ES TEE 
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CONFIDENCES. 





BY AMANDA M. HALR, 





it bedi raat Wed eee el: Tn 
very sure that I should have been oxtinguish- 


ed years ago—snugly laid to rest under: a: 


green hillock with a pallid marble to enshrine 
my name, such as I saw last night in the vil- 
lage churchyard and which gave-me the heart- 
aehe—if it had not been for the habit I have 
of telling my troubles. There may be some 
perplexity in the choice of a confidant. One’s 
husband will do at a pinch, or if one isn’t mar- 
ried a sister or intimate friend, better still a 
mother. I have ‘always thought, however, 
that one should have halfa dozen confidants, 
more or less, for reasons that 1 shall presently 


OOMNFIDENNCES. 
‘show you am wise ones. You know capaci- 


thes differ. Your husbend, for example, can- 


net be expected to understand your asnoy- 


ance because Mrs. Ayres patronizes you at 


‘| the sewing-circle, and ignores you at Esquire 


Dillon’s disner-party, sad how can your dear 
unmarried friend appreciate your grief whe 
the joint comes from the oven half done, or 


| the cake has a heavy line at the bottom? 


Above ail how absurd you woald look telling . 
Araminte a few. of the charming things said to 
you atthedanee. Ten to one she would think 
you a silly little peacock, and turn green with 
jealousy, when the truth would be, that your 


| heart was just overrunning with a giri’s inno- 


cent gratification at finding yourself somebody 
in the great world. — 

So you pereeive % will net de to give too 
many cenfidences to ome person, and in de- 
fault of the heif dozen friends of as many dif- 
ferent capacities, there is nothing more suit- 
able than a sheet of pure, white paper. With 
your sheet before yeu there is no hindrance 
te a fall outpouring of whatever lice most 


-| heavily upen your mind. You get no uncom- 


peehending stares ae yeu relate your troubies, 
no sbeerd advice frem somebody's standpoint, 
as umpuited to you as another person's glove 


write and write GH yeu fill page after page, 
and you have wearled nebody buat yourself— 
unless you publieh what you have written. 
So ever sinee I became Mrs. Doctor Willard 
I have kept a journal, and jt is, I assure you, 
a real pleasure to look over the manuscript 
and see what was happening this day five 


|] years ago, no magter if it be no more impor 


tant occurrence than the cutting of the baby’s 
first tooth, er the scorching of my husband's 
coat as he stood too near the office stove. 

In looking over my little book the other 
day, it seemed to me that the story of my lif 
wouldn’t be quite uninteresting. You know 
moralists say that the history of any life is 
worth knowing iftruly told, and I am sure I 
cap tell the truth at any rate. 

And first and foremost let me make the con- 
fession that in the early years of my married 
life I came near ruining my husband. A ter- 
rible thing for a loving little wife to do, wasn’t 
it? But I did it out of the innocence of my 
heart, and net by any doclish Sapemeare of 
money or reputation: 

Wheas we returned fom oer trip ty the 
White Mountains, the carriage eet us cggiat 


the door of a pleasant house in the villnge of 
NW——. It-was.a pretty pasteral place, with 
its rows of trees each side the way, its Mount 
Presepect with a ane view over the country, 
ite ponds lying sway in the valleys, ite com- 
men and its streets of neat houses antl bloem- 
img gardens. 

Our house was eld and pictereseue, but 
atl eenveaient and tastefal, just my Weal of 
. What a heuss should be. I detest the huge, 
square boxes, and their streng coutensts of 
green and white, with just so many roomates this 
side of the door and justso many the other. 
Our house, en the contrary had. cosy little 
rooms where you would sever have expected 
to find them, and darling niches, looking as if 
a foreshadowing of my plano sad whatmet ahd 
great arm-chair had haunted: the beiiders’ 
brain when they werearranged. «kt was paint- 
ed a so® brown, which admtrably 
with the fellage of the grand old elms that 
swept the roof. There was a portieo in front 
shatled by masses of trumpet beneyeuckle in- 
tewtwined with wild clematis: and woodbine. 
A neat, grassy walk ran down to the gate, and 
each side of this were beds new gay with 
London pride and sweet-williams and petuntas: 
As for the rest of the garden, it was a jingle 
of moraing glories, nasturtions and roses. 

You may imagine what a delight it was to 
furnish and adorn this Httle nest, and fer a 
week or two Edgar and I .were very busy 
about %. Net that he was with me ail the 
time. Gomme tiresome person was sure to be 
taken i just when I wanted him most, and 
en pene = wees 2 ee See 
midnight.: 

By-and-by I had everything arranged, and 
the ealis begun to-come. As the claint: of iis 
profesaion occupled the mest-of the doctor's 
time, I was useally obliged to entertain the 
visitors alone. They were very different peo- 
ple from any I had ever before seen, and, 
young and city-bred as I was, I was often per- 
fectiy at a igus wit to do with them. Among 
the earliest came Mrs. Parsons, the minister's 
wit... She seated herself stiffly in my easiest 
chair, and coolly took a survey of the appoint- 
ments of my reem, endiig the proceeding by 
a careful scrutiny of myself. I confess toa 
lictle embarrasement. 

“Are you a member of the church ?” she 
inquired, abraptiy, after I had exitausted eve- 
ry topic I could ouee ohm ye to Sat one 
to her taste. 

I awkwardly owned that I was not. She 
‘lookdd at me severely. 
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“Wetter is your Wadtiand, I believe?” 

Poor Edgar! I tried to soften her judg- 
inent by some little statements which I thought 
might mitigate the = but she momee 
ines orefsle. 

“Our late, ‘acetal Dector Galen,” she 
remarked, solomaly, “wae an efficient mem- 
ber of thé church, aad 0 abo was his wife. F 
was in the habit of leokitig to Mrs. Galen for 
assletance a my ardevws Gufies, and never in 
vain. Mrs. Galen was shove the vanities of 
thie workd, @he was zealous of good works; 
and careless of her own personal adornment.” 

My pretty Stue muslin fluttered as if It was 
ashamed of iteelf, and Ne owner stammered 
owt that “no dowbt Mrs. Galen was a very 
good women.” 

I re-acted the scene that evening for Ed- 
gua’s beneft, and while he laughed till the 
tears came, he yet sald gravely, “ You must 
net-of~nd Mre. Parsons, Fanny. They’re al- 
mays Uy ene Rare aireany sentir macnn ce 
twiee.” 

That evening Eagar had promised to help 
me'‘tie up the honeysuckle, which in the free- 
dot of its summer growth hed iuilen into a 
state of uncivilized entamgiement. We were 
busily engaged about this when we heard the 
flont gate elick, and divéctly a boy rushed in, 
and exeisimed, breathlessly : 

“QO, doetor, will you come over to Squire 
Jones's just as quick as you can? He’s fll 
down stairs and most killed hiseelf,” and hav-. 
ing delivered his message the youthful mer- 
cury was of in wtwinkiing. . 

“QO, dear me! Strange people can’t have 
more dlecretion,”~ I said, playfally. “Any 
other time would have done just as well for 
fifing down vteirs.” 

Edger laughed and went away, saying: 

“Ifanybody calis say I'm gone to Squire’ 
Joneses.” 


I gave up the honeysuckle after a few in- 
effectual attempts to reach the tallest sprays,’ 
aad went in. I was trying to keep up my 
practice as-weli as I could, and s0 I sat down 
to the piano and began playing over some old 
airs. Tye hours passed in this way when my 
music was interrupted by a violent ring at the: 
door bell. FE opened the door and confronted , 
a plebetan looRing man, who asked if the doc- 
tor was in. : 

“No, he has gone out.” 

“ Know where he’s gone ?” 

Dear me! was it possible I had forgotten ? 

“It was some common name,” I said, sag 
itating. 
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“ Was it dinkins,.cr-Carkia, 02 peril 


No, none of those.” 
“Blake, Hatch, Mosely?” continued i. 
— questioner. 

I shook my head. “It was some rape wha 
has fallen down etaixs.” , 

.“Q, most Hkely it’a eld Tubbs, thea. He’a 
gliers fallin’ some’er,” aad the man west of. 

I was s0 sorsy for my forgetfalmess, that. J 
gould have cried, and ao-glad.cm the other 
hand that my blessed. husband. Was & £o0d+ 
tempered man and woulda’t think ofseolding, 
that I didn’t feel a bit like it. 

Edgar did not come home uatil moruigg. 
He looked tired and I didn't tense him. with 
questions till he had egten his breakfagt,; then. 
with many rueful apologies I camfesssd my 
forgetfulness the evening before. 

. “Never mind. They probably semt. for Des- 
tor Dosem, but I dare say it is no great less. 
Squire Jones, on the contery,.te 9 valuable 
patient.” 

“Is he badly hurt? How did he happen to 
fall ” 

“ Got drunk—broken arai—disloeated limb 


—+bruises—rather @ serious gase,’ said my. 


husband, between his bits of bread end butter. 
“ Quite a windfall,” he added, presegtly. 

“You barbarous maa!’ Edgar laughed. “I 
suppose if I were to fall out.ef the segond sto-. 
ry window you would oaqngider is a godsend, 
if I were net your wife, What deastloss pa 
gens doctors are!” a 

“Don’t be too bad, pet. Of cousse I'm ser- 
ry for the man, Dee anit Ceereaaey my eee 
good fortune.” 

After breakfast Edgar weebwaideete 
rounds,,and I employed sayaeclf abeut my aey- 


al morning work. About an hour befere din- 


ner I was jatermpted by a call from. Miss 
Quizzum, a very agreeable. lady, and one who 
seemed to have a great deal of leisure gu her 
hands. To tell the truth I wase little afraid 
of Miss Quizzym, | 

“T have been so vexed on your account,this 
morning, Mrs. Willard,” she begaa.. “I talk- 
gd myself hoarse defending yeu.” 

“Why, what have J done?” I asked, won- 
dering. 

“Nothing at all, I pregume, byt there is a 
" ridiculous story afloat that one of those Rug- 
gleses was here for the doctor, and you were 
playing on the piano, and couldn’t remember 
where he had gone. J was ao angry—it was 
so unlikely that you should be so neglectful of 
the doctor's interests,and just married, too— 
and as for the piano, I’m sure you’ve a right 
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to play if gwu.:chesee, grouiding yen 4on¥ 


neglect anything eler for 4. I defended you 
with all my pewer, I essure you, diss. Willerd.” 
_ “Thank yeu, Mies. Quismnus Whet- you 
heard was quite true, hawever.. 1 did fonget 
thet my husbend bad. gene to Squire Jones's.” 

“Indeed! well, that was a pity, and Bug- 
gies went-right. off and got Doster Desenp. 
He said if a deetor didn’t kmaw better than te 
wmasy 6. women thet spent her. time plaging 
on the. piansa, gad letting. their huebsnd’s hnai- 
nets go. to-ruin,. thex mast beer the couse- 
quences. Spitefil old thing! And Squire 
Jones—pepr men! Was ronenS hast?” - 

“ He broke hie asm.” 

“Tadeed !” 
| ee a 

‘“ Baw yor talk!” 

«And was somembat breleed.” 

“Do tell! peor man, I'm. alreid he will new- 
er get.over it. Hew came he to fall? was 
he—’ I glapeed at Mise Quizzmm. She nod- 
ded. “Ithonughteo, I tald mether—sage I, 
‘ mather,. you meg. depend wpen it Gaquire 
Jones was drunk.’ . Waa he sery dennk &” 

“ The doctes didn’t give me any perticulam,” 
Igeplied. sis 

“Well, I hepe it will be s lessen to him.” 
said Miss Quizzum, as abe rose to go, after 
another half hour spent in the endeavor to 
elicit maperial for gossip. 

It set in raining that day, aad the afterneea 
was cqid and.gloomy,. Jt was Awust new, 
and the cooler days of this meath havein them 
a tonch of autumae. One pute away light gar- 
ments. and brings out Warner ones, thinking 
that the summer is past. 

Ip the evening we hed 9 bright @re in the 
pacior, and experienced the first impression of 
what our winter reside would be. Only. hora. 
we reglize fully the meaning of the werd 
home. The genial warmth, the cosy lags, 
the drawn curtains, the ruddy light, the eing-. 
ing urm are the elemeats that make up house- 
hold comfort. In the summer we are more 
romsatic, life has more gippey freedem, our 
thoughts are diffused rather thaa concentrated, 


as they become when enows block up the 


highways and the four walls of our dwelling 
shut us in. . 

So-an | poured the tea for my huaband we 
talked of the heppy winter ecrenings, and 
agreed in thinking that efter all nothing was 
so pleasant as eaeh ethers eaciety. 

Then the doctor told me what he had done 
that day, how Bamper Andrews! wae getting 
over his rheumatism, and Dolly Allen wihre- 


cowering from leg fovar, aud how Fut‘Mer- 
phy’s wife would give all the powders to her 
sick ehild st ence, on the principle that if ons 
was good, half s dosh were better. 

The houts dipped away till suddealy Edger 
exclaimed,“ I declare, Panay, it’s sine e'eloek. 
I meant to run inte Squire Jones’s again for 
a moment, but you've bewitched me tonight, 
just as you med te: in the old times.” Just 
now the door bell rang, Joud -and: leng, ‘the 
wise. shivering: along ts whole length. “What 
is up now, I wonder?” said the doeter, met 
quite pleased at the prespest of going cut 


agein. 
“PH go tothe door, Edgar.” I went, and 
met an izish servant girl. 


“If ye plaze, ma’am, ye'll give this to the | 


docthor,” and évewiag a large red arm from 
beneath her shawl, she thrust e note (nto my 
hand and tarning away clattered down the 
walk. . 


“ What is it?” I eaid, wondering. It. was 
addressed to Doetor Wintard.: 

“Open it,” sald my husband. 

I did so, and ke Jocked over mrp ehoulder 8 
I read the fellowing:' 

“Docror WILLARD—sir, you are hereby 
notified that you need not call any more at 
"Squire Joneses. He has sent for Doctor Do- 
sem. { dont want any doctor that slanders his 
patience. Joun JONES JR., Esq.” 


Edgar and I lecked at each other in great 
amazement. “ What in the nant of ali that’s 
wonderful does-the man mean?” said Edgar, 
at last. “Tit slanders his patients! Why, 
I haven’t mentioned his name except te tell 
some ene how he is!’ I was silent. . A little 
light was creeping upon me, presently &¢ qvew 
clearer, bunt I daved act trust myself to speak. 

“I slander my patients. Seme shameless 
gossip has lost me the beat patient I had,” 
said ay hueband, indignantly. . 


“0, Edgar, I'm. atvald dun to blame foo is 


all,” I bevat forth. 

* ¥ou, Fanny’: My husband weuld have 
been more than mortal if he hadu’t booked a 
shade sterner than usual, as he waited to hear 
my explanation. This was the added feather 
that broke me down. I sobbed pitifully, and, 
of course, the deetur was ready .at once to 
forgive any and everything. 

“Mise Quizzum wae in hese thés merning, 
and she asked for Squise Jones, and I belicve 
I adaniteed that you said he was drunk when 
he fell down stairs,” I said, brokenty. 

“ Confound Miss Quiszum! But don’t cry, 
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Fénrty—denr't male yourself adecehble. Pere 
haps the ‘squire will get over it.” 

-.“¥ hope he wont get over the fall,” I oald, 
wrethéally, my tears stopping. as my sages 
rose. Bdgaer took up thenete. . 

“Tom's this a psecious document? Glandew 
his patience! By Jupiter, Fan, I don’t knew 
as I am soery you-did it. ists 
tahe' aut-of+his.” 

“ And pscre sai alee woaas leat might-—whes 
was his name—eomething like.a-carpet, easn’t 
k—~yes, Ruggles. I shall ruin you, Hdgas,” I 
said, mournfally. 

* Never mind the Joneses and the Buggleses, 
Fanny. . if this place wont do, ancther will, 
The weeld.is ali before us: where to cheese.” . 

“Only yesterday Mrs. Pareens was con 
gratelating me that you were gaining upon 
Doctor Desem.” 

“So I am, and so I shall be in spite of thin 
Bat what a noisance goseip is.” 

“ Malicious gossip!” 

“Yes, and thoughtless geselp, though m 
laslined to think this belongs ¢o the malicious 
class.” 

In proesss ef.time ‘Squise Jones get well 
under Doctor Dosem’s treatment, and though, 
he left off speaking to my husband, aad his 
wife and daughters cut my acquaiatahee when 
I met them by accident, there were no more 
opén indications. of hostility. I tried to be 
mess ciregmepect,. and seceeeded in keeping 
Miss Quizgzam aleof, but litele things were. 
constently made a. pretence of for a quatre), 
and our household and: its doings were the 
subjects of constant anacyiag criticism. By- 
and-by matters came toa erisie, through aa 
oecurrence: which amused us mach at the 
time. 4 
One oti, summer evening, just about éwi- 
light, @ lange wavelling carriage, partially 
cleeed, yet net so as to. conceal the fot that 
there were ladies within, drove threugh the. 
village. It stopped at the hetel, and « servant 
who eat with the driver alighted and inquired 
the way te Doctor Willard’s. The direction, 
was given, and the carriage dreveon. These 
facts came out as the. intgevet ia the affair 
grew. 

It was aintost dark when the carriage stop- 
ped at our own door. Edgar answered the 
ring, and in reply to semething said.by the. 
man who rung, I heard him exclaim in a tone 
of surprise, “ Mrs. Staaley! I will go out to 
hes” Looking from the window, I saw him 
goto the carriage and shake hands with a 
lady within; then, after a few. minutes’ cen- 


siretica iy handed the lady out, and tke 
servant, reaching lato the vehicle, drew forth 
gome bulky, indefinable, dark object, and hold- 
img it very carefelly, followed my hesbaad 
and the lady to. the house. The whale pasty 
* weet lato the deetor’s offer: Preeeatly: Ed- 
gar came to the parlor door and said: 

“ Fanny, this lady is Mrs. Stanley, an old 
friend of mine. I have something to do fer, 
her. Do net let us be disturbed.” 

Me went baek again, and a low, long con- 
versation oecursed. The servant whe had 
accompanied them had meantime returned to 
the carriage snd stood chatéing with the dri- 
vor. Presently I saw Mise Quicsum tripping 
up the walk to the door. I met her and: ask- 
ed her to the back parice. 

“QO, no, pray let us sit down here--I am so 
fatigued,” she replied, dropping dewa into 
one of the entry chairs. 

Just then a low moan came frem. the offies. 

“Dear me! what’s the matter?” exelaimed 
Miss Quizzum, starting. 

“Some patient of the doctor's,” I said, in- 
differently, “ How is your mother ®” 

“Quite well, thank you. Having a teoth 
pulled ?” 

“I don’t knew.” 

“ Somebody. whe came in thet cartiage ?” 

“+ Ves,” 

“ Don’t you know who.it is?” demanded 
Mise Quizsum, her keen black eyes fixed upoa 
me as if they would extort the secret. 

“My husband said it was.a friend of his.” 

“An old friend? alady-—aend pretty. I saw 
her when she stopped at the hetel,” said Miss 
Quizzum, maliciously. , 

Now we heard the dostor’s. voles. “it is 
all over,” he ssid. Presently there was a 
passionate sobliing. Miss Quiasum forgetting 
mae, listened intently. By-aad-by the sebbing 
was restrained. Thea my husband said gen- 
tly, “ What shall be dene with the body ?” 

I rose trembling all over. “ Miss Quizsum, 
exeuse me, but if yeu will sot come inte he 
parier, I must dispense with the pleasure of 
yeur society. I cannet allow you to stay here 
ferreting out mg husband's professional 
secrets.” 

“ Seerete! pretty seerets, t00, I should think. 
I’ve heard enough,” seid Miss Quizzum, ris- 
ing excitedly. “Before I'd have people com- 
ing and dying in my howes, and not knowing 
how they’re to be buried! Geod-night, Mrs. 
Willard, I wonder how your. nerves can stand 
such things.” 

Miss Quizzum started off at a rapid pace, 
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batrtheagyis I watehed a lopg' time; I did not 
eee her appear frem behiad the stzip of hedge 
which bordered a past of the garden. At the 
close of fifteen minutes she docter came to the 
decor, beckoned to the servant, and preeentiy 
the three eums ont, the servant. canrying, as 
before, that mysterious bundie. 

“J shall be beck ia half am heur, Fanny,” 
and he stepped inte the carriage. He cam 
baek in shat time, and I met hina at the deer. 
“ What's the matter, Fanng ?” he ashed, smil- 
ing at my wondering face. 

“ Whatie ali thisabous ?” I said. He laughed. 

“ Fairly puzzled, aren’t you? Come in, aad 
yor shall know ali about it.” I went into the 
back parlor, and after fifteen minates’ talk I 
wes laughing heartily. 

“ How comical—hew absurd !” 

“Absurd enough !” 

“And where did you make the grave ?” 

“ Down,under the old pollard willow, just 
where the path crosses the brook.” 

“People will be sure to see it there. O, Ed 
gar, let’s keep the whole thiag a secret. The 
people will be so delight@ally mystified.” 

The doctor shook his head. “Better tell k 
at once. They would be angry when they 
found out.” 

“©, never mind that. It will be s0 comical 
to see Miss Quizzum’s curiosity, and to hear 
Mrs. Parsons’s speculations. Do keep it a 
secret. "Twill be as good as a play.” 

The docter yielded, and having ence done 
so entered inte the sport with as much gusto 
as myself, The next day I walked dewa te 
the pollard willow, and there, under its shade, 
was a Httle grave carefully marked. i ssw 
Miss Quizaum leeking at ms through the 
openings in the feace—the genden of the 
Quiseums adjoined our owa—and presently 
she. came to me. I.was still stendiag medi- 
tating under the pollard willow. 

“ What is that? A grave?” sheexclaimed, 
in astenishment. 
~ “7 am not at liberty to reveal anything,” I 
said, solimaly ; “ but you can see fer yourself,” 
and I began to walk toward the heuse. 

“Bat, Mrs. Willard, what a strange ides, to 
bury emybody #0 soen !” 

“It seems to have been necessary in this 
case. Wont you come in, Miss Quizzam?” | 

She refused, and as 3 persisted: in walking 
away, she had ne alternative but to jeave also. 
I saw her ge down town half an hour ake 
wards, and had no deubt she puta great num 
ber of marvellous sterfes in circulation. ~ 

For the next fortnight the tewa rang with 
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it. Mrs. Parsons sedd that for her pert she 
Gid not doubt. byt.it was some atheiat’s ebild, 
winose perents would not allow it to be buried 
fim a consecrated churchyard, and intimated 
that she had always suspected Dector Willasd 
of having infidel tendeneies. She had scene 
the Investigstor in hie office and had noticed 
that he never went to church Sabbath after- 
moons. As fer his eenstant attendance in the 
morning, wasn’t it clear thet he went fer the 
purpose of deceiving the plows portion ef the 
village? 

Doctor Dosem was of the opinion that Doe- 
ter Willard had been engaged in body-steal- 
ing. Probebly there was nothing in the gmve, 
and no doubt ‘the lady was a maz in dieguiea, 
He had heard of such things when he was in 
the medical college. Ones a party of stu- 
dents, etc. 

Squire. Janes ocontemptuousdly sniffed at 
these hypotheses, and presumed that the doo- 
tor had been smuggling wines and liquom 
(we were near the Canada line). People whe 
were so fond of ealling other people drunk, 
were not above drieking themselves. 

Miss Quizzum and her clique bad « sepa- 
Fate theory, and suggested that if that lady’s 
history were known, she would prove to be 
no better than she should be. The excite- 
ment waxed high. There was talk of disin- 
terment aad inquest, and Edgar eoncluded it 
was best to reveal the truth. So one evening 
at a eewing-circle when the ladies beset him 
with questions, he sppeaned willing to gratify 
them. 

“Now do tell us all about it, doctor,” said 
Seraphina Jenkins, porming wet Reed ene 
and shaking her curls. 

“Your eurioaity is insatiable. What de 
yeu want to know ?” 

“Only just tell us who the lady wae?” anid 
Mises Quizzum. 

“The lady was Mrs. Stanley, hube: ae: 
quaintance I found when I attended the kee- 
tures in Boston.” 

“ Ie ahe rich ?” 

“ Where was she going ?” 

“What made her goinacarriege?” The 
dector laughed, and took up the questions 
seriatin. 

“She is very wealthy, and has her caprices 
aa other indies do, and being wealthy can 


gratify them. So ae she was about te make. 
a journey from Boston to Montreal, she fan- | 


cled going in her own. casriege.” 


Ht 
“And your patient" 
“My patient was taken ill. on the way,” 
gravely replied the doctor. 


“And died snddenly in your office?” de- 
manded the ladies. - 

“Nat suddenly—ano, I should act say sad- 
ee ee ee 
brought to me.” 

‘4 Hs-heartless!” 

“Why didn’t she stop before ?” 

“What can be expected of fashionable 
ladies ?” said Miss Quizzum, cynically. 

“Did she show any emotion at its death »” 
asked Mrs. Parsons. 

“Yea, sbe eried.a good deal—rmore, I think, 
than the occasion demanded.” 

“©, you unfeeling man!” exclaimed all the 
young mothers. 

€ When you have children of your own, 
Doctor Willard, you will know what the Jove 
of offspring is,” said Mrs. Parsons, severely. 

“Wask a bey, doctor?’ saidalady who 
held a‘busty three-year-old specimen of Young 
America upon her-knee. 

“No.” 

‘ 0, it was a girl?” 

“No, madam.” 

“What do you mean, Dester Willard? 
What fer goodness’ sake was i¢?”’ cried Misa 


“It wae a French peadle dog,” said tho 
doctor, gravely. 

There was the blank silence of astonishment 
for a moment and then Mrs. Parsons said: 

“J must say, Dector Willard, that I should 
not have expected you to trifle with people's 
feeling in thie way.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Parsons, it was only a little 
jeke, end after all whet have I done? These 


.| ape the facts of the case. Mrs. Stanley is foole 


ishly fond. of pete, end took this poodle in her 
carvings. is grew sick om the way, end just 
before they reached N—, bit hes finger. slight- 
ly. She grew alasmed, feared hydrophobia, 
and heving. had the deg secured as well as 
paescticable, enme to me to sec if the creature 
wae really mad, and te hare precautionary 
messures taken in her own ease. It wae net 
hydrophobia, and the peos little animal died 
in my effes. I. cantasiantd Mes. Stanicy’s 
wound, however, aad then as she had a fond- 
ness for the decensed Fido, I permitted her. 
coasimnan to bury kim om my premiece.” 

This wasn’t half horrible enough te please. 
the.ladies whe hed expected a tale of wieked- 


” “OF” from a cheeus of voless, ascompanied | ness and romance. They never forgave the 


by a sigh of relief. 


doctor for their disappointment. 


[ontdrrat.} ee 
THE SOLDINR’S GRAVE. 


BY W. D. HALFMANN. 





O, tear You that mutic, so mournful and low, 

die it-wails on the banks of the Shenandesh— 

And see you thet serrowful funeral agin 

Round the grave of the warrior white in battiewas 
slain? 


They dug him a grave, full deep and full wide, 

In a flowery dell by the Shenandoah side; 

With the flag of his country wrapped round his 
cold form, 

Ho sleeps undisturbed by the Battle's loud storm. 


KATE’ BAKSPPa. 


ty. "Ps stay bived up i tie city ainbther 
sanrmer, and work all tie ‘Wiifle for the sol- 
Gers, as you 4Nt lust suinmer, t not to be 
thouzht of for a moment. Ainé the lust win- 
ter you lad s0 miriy Péoph that you assumed 
the care of, and so many sewing cireles to st- 
tend, that you have quite woen yourself 
ott.” ‘ 

“Not quite so ‘bad as that, Myra. Bat I 
wil owt to # ¥ttle fatigue, and bdve been 
thinking, tife past Week, that = fittle country 
air would be very beneficial. I had almost 
decided to spend the summer at Oakdale with 
Aunt Lyman.” 

‘“Tiet would be a 4Qlichtfal summer re- 


"| treat, F admit; but you can go just as well in 


He has fought his last battle—QO, distush net, his 
rest! 
Of freedom's proud sons, he was bravest and dest; 
A nation shall weep for the loss of her brave 
Defender, who fesred not her foes or the grave. 


Mis mother, or sister, cr wife, will not knew 

Where the dear one lies slespiag by the dasha: Sie. 
nandoah ; 

No mother, or sister, or wife, will e’er weep . 

O’er the grave where the loved one 20 ae 
sleep. ‘ 


But there‘is a world whére war eaxinct come, 
‘Fo Hsturh us wRhh conde of the bugie or Gram; 
But there is all joy and happiness given, 

I need net say arhere-~you kuow & is heaven. 


a 
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“0, Coustw K2te, papa has dedided where 
we are to go for the summer. A friend of his: 
lms told him of a quiet Hetle hotel, called the 
Gien House, awsy up ia « romantic 
among the Green Mountains. We speke in 
such glowing terms ef the place thmt papa was 
delighted, and he has persuaded about half a 
desen families of our nmeeet intimate friends to 
ge with us. We shall all be acquainted, and 
can dress just as we please, and go where we 


lie, without all the fuss and fashion of Sara- 


toga or Nahant. ‘Wont it ‘be splendid ?” 

“TI shoeid thiak it would, Myra, from your: 
description of the place, and I have no douts 
you will all eajoy yourselves finely there, 
When are youto gof® — 

“Next week. So, Mise Kate, just oe 
your trunks, and make your arrafgements to 
&9, for you are to be numbered with oar. par- 


the fill, when it will be too coo? fo stay om the 
mountains, atid Se there when al? the deTicious 
fruit is ripe, for which Oakdale is so fimovs. 
Bat through the rest of the stmmer months 
you nrust be a pest at the Glen Howe with 
ws. Come, Kate, you wil gratify our wishes 
this time, wont you ?* 

. I must comfees I am net-preof eguinst all 
this pleading. Se I will relieve your anxiety 
at onvcé, and assure you £ will be ready to go 
ny Gey Cent yout chet eaeySeclee epee ee 


. the journey 


“ Bravo, Kate!” shouted Myra, at thre eame 
time setzing hold of her companion, daft dane- 
ing hér about the room like a feather. Thea 


‘| with a merry laugh she flew to tie library to 


announce her victory to her papa, leaving 
Cousin Kate te arrange er réfiied colder, and 
to smooth her disordered tresses at her heb- 
e. | 

A magnificent specimen of wemmnkiné was 
Kate Meredith, with her briiitint bremette 
complexion, and dark, lustrous eyes, in whose 
unfathomable depths could be read the story 
of a heart sotrow sech as few women have. 
experienced. But she had borne the trial un- 
scathed, and in her matdre@: charatter enm- 
bodted ali thet was true and noble in Woman. 
When she became an orphan, het Uncle 
Graves pressed her to become ua inzimee of 
his princely home, and, although pvevessed of 
ample meats to have provided hervelf'e hone 
wherever she pleased, she gtatefelty wicepted 
her uncle’s offer, and became almoet the idol 
of himeelfand family. 

“The travefiers arrived weary an@dWusty at’ 
the Gien House at ti eloséofrsé bright day in 
June, and dit were enmiptered with its teaw- 
tiful situation. Phere wete Gafly alrtvals of 
their city aequaietences, arti Myra’s Blue eyes 
danced merrily, and her cheek glowed with 


pleasure as Herman Lawton alighted. one 
night from the stage-coach. 

A. few evenings after the guests held a social 
re-union in the parlors of the Glen House, 
and, as usual, Myra Graves was the life of the 


eure. Ueumn ‘Kate ers) em ieee |. 


but the glances of admiration that followed 
her wherever she went, seemed to be entirely 
unheeded by her, and she appeared absorbed 
in watching the moyements of her pet Myra. 

She. left the parlors somewhat earlier than 
the rest, and seating herself at the open win- 
dow of her room, gazed thoughtfully out upon 
the moonlight scene before her. She was 
joined not long after by Myra, who was not 
long in discovering that her favorite had left 
the room. 

“Why, Cousin Kate,” she exclaimed, “ how 
sad you are Jooking! Pray what is the 
matter ?” 

“T am feeling very sad, Myra, and you may 
be surprised when I tell you that you are the 
cause of that sadness.” 

“Me! Why, Kate, what haye I done?” 

“ Myra, darling, are you not the afflanced 
bride of Herman Lawton? Did you not tell 
me that it was all settled between you sense 
time ago?” 

“Yes, Kate, Our engagement has already. 
been made.public. But why do youask?” 

“ Beeause, Myra, I noticed with sorrow thie 
evening that you. seemed to. prefer other se- 
elety to his. I] saw, too, tha look of deep pain 
that paseed over his face when you were leas- 
ing almost fendly.on the arm of Ernest 
Leighton, and chatting. 20 gaily to that 
geatieman.” 

0, fie, Kate, la that. all? Why I began ta 
be terribly alarmed, you looked so saglema. I 
Was only flirting a little mith Ernest. 1 am 
sure Herman mustn't expect.me.te shun all 
gentleman society new that I have promised 
to baceme his.. I assure, you, Kate, I have 
only been doing.a little harmless flirting,’ 

“Not so harmless as you imagine, Mym 
You are treading upor dangerow ground; let 
me wasn you in segsea,” 

“Why, what. has come over you, Kate? I 
assure you that Herman and I parted gend 
friends enough ponlnt Why this gnusual 
anuiety ?” 

“ Banaue I love you, :Myrs,snd.canios see, 
you entering upon a path beset. emily with 
thomns, withoutetriving atdeset to neseuse you. 
I see yeu look incredulous; and to convince 
you, although it wmakes.my heart grieve with 
peia to recall it, J will unfold you a chapter of 
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map, lifesbigtary... A little. hagmaless. fisting, as 
you.tenma it, would hase mede-my whele lif » 
hlesk, bad I net, found, through the fiery trial 
which I braught wpen.myaelf, that peave 
whieh the ward giveth not. 

““When,d, wes.abont, your age, Myra, I amt 
became sequainted with Gordon Ashiay. I 
wen Visiting a -sehoolmase, and he was there a 
guest alae, a6 mz friend's brother. For three 
weeks we were thrown comstently inte cack 
Otharls eeclety,-and I leamed ta love him with 
aepeation that asaquated almost to idolatry, 
But I was very:proud and bighrepizited, and 
@id nat. wish, hig. to think that I could be 
easily won, and s0 ever studied to conceal my 
feelings. When we parted I asked him to 
vieitawe et:my father’s house, with an air that 
imped thet. I was bestowing rather than ask- 
ing a favor. He was just the oppasite of all} 
this, and his eloquent: face always mirrored 
the feelings.of his heart. And, O, Myra, his 
eyes beamed vpnn me. sometimes with such 
tendepmese that I came near betrayiag my 
deep love for hip. 

“ These things went fer a number of months, 
until enc evening, embeldened by my unwmual 
kkadnese of manner towards him, be poured 
into my ear the tale of his love with such elor 
qvence that Leonld net deceive him longer, 
ead, throwing off the mask I had assumed, I 
tell himzallayheash My parents sanctioned 
our betusthal, and. a fature of happiness 
seeumpd opeuiag before us. 

“T was an only. child, as-you kaow, and. my 
parents. injndiciquely gratified moin my every 
whim and caprice, and I became at length im- 
perious in my demands upon Gordon. Some- 
times I would insist upon his taking me to 
some place of amusement when. the weather 
wes. ontinely. unsuitable; and when he gently 
and firmly denied my request, sazing ‘he 
loved me tog well to sisk my. health in this 
way,’ I would often give him an angry retort. 
I was passionately, fond of admiration, and so 
I reselved to revenge myself upon Gorden, fos 
what. thqught his patty-tyreany, hy seeking 
it hereafter ja compeny. Aad.se from that 
time L cqanmenced a,delibesate, course of flirt- 
ing, and especially with qonefor whom J] knew. 
he had no respect, and whom I loathed in my, 
heart myself. Gorden often remonstyated 
with me for aueh cenduct, but I haughtily 
tarned a deaf ear to. hin, sithough I felt soma 
misgivings at seping his checks grow pale, and 
his depreseioa increasing daily. . 

“ One evening he attended me to a brilliant 
party; but mo sooner hed we arrived than I 
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left his side of some slight. pretence, aed 
avekied him fir the rest of ths evening: I 
appeared the gayest of the gay, aad Mirted 
with all, bat more especially with Mr. Lacy, 
for I knew that every emile I bestowed upon 
iim seat a dagger to the heatt of Gordon. 
What infatuation seizell upon me I knew not; 
but as I look back upon # now, it seems as if 
Seer heen eo en ey en cee eee wee 
was secking my ruta. — 

“When the hour fer our departure Game, 
Gerdon aceompanied me, bet said nothing as 
we rode home. I threw off my wrappers, and 
we both sat down before the Gre, and I eould 
see that he was deadly pate. 

“Kate” said he, at lemgth, with: forced 
ealmness, ‘how could you negiect me go en- 
tirely this evening, and bestow ail your atten- 
tion upon others, if you stiif love me f” 

**QO, easy enough,’ I replied. ‘I wish to 
show you that Kate Meredith never has been 
tyrannized over, and never wilt.’ . 

“*I do not wish to exercise any tyranny 
over you,’ he replied, ‘but I cannot bear to 
eee you conduct yourself so as to couspromise 
your honer as well as my own. I will rot 


. “Se you threaten me, sir? sald I. ‘I wilt 
forestall yeu, and inform you, sir, that from 
this heur you ave free. Our engagement be- 
ing broken, my future conduct ean have noth 
ing to do with you, aad your henor, as fr us 
‘Lam concerned will be perfectly safe.t 

=o ated Wp, ae oceans OS ey ey 
sald, hoareely : 

“< Kate, are you in earnest f* 

“¢Of course I am,’ eald I. ‘Gof at the 
game time pointing to the door. 

“*I obey you,’ he repited, with dignity, 
‘and may you never be caled'té drink of the 
bitter cup that I am now draining te the very: 

$ 


“ One last look and he was gone. Searedly 
had the street door shat, when, Hise a bolt 
from heaven, there rushed upon my mind the 
consciousness of what I had done. 

“‘Gerdon, come baek to mef I almost 
écreeched ; but I heard only the mocking echo 
of my own voice. 

“ All that night I walked to and fro In my 
chamber, ia an agony of remorse and sorrow. 
At length, entirely exhausted, tuwards morn- 
ing I fell isto'a troutled sleep, from whieh I 
awoke toa scene of utter wretohedness, I 
kept my room, on the plea of.a severe head- 
ache, until after dinner, and then dreseing my- 
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oat With care, I descended to the parior with 
the vain hope that: perhaps after all Gorden 
wouhi call. fmetead of that came a note from 
3fr. Lacy, cdiling me hiv dear Kate, and offer- 
ing me his hand and’ fortune, saying that the 
unmistakable tokens of affection I had shown 
Mm the evenitg previous, had determined 
him to make an immediate proposal. At first 
I was terriéty indignant, but soon was foreed 
te acknowledge to mywelf that what he said 
deout the tokens of affection I had shown 
him was only too true. O, how! loathed my- 
self, as:I stood there with the proof of my fil- 
fy in pry haad: I could act bear it in my 
sight, arid passionately flung it in the fire. 

“ Just then the eveniag paper came, and 
scarcely had I east my eye upon the page, 
when I read the name of Gordon Ashley 
sesrong the let of passengers who had sailed 
in the steamer to California. With one wild 
shriek I tinted, and when I awoke to con- 
setousness, found myself in my chamber, with 
the family physician in attendance, and my 
parents weeping around me. I begged ail 
but the latter to leave me, and, amid tears and 
sobs, I teld them the dreadful truth. <A brain 
fever enened,and for weeks I hovered betwera 
life and death. But it pleased God to raise 
me to health again, and 1 came forth from my 
sick chamber another being ; for not only was 
my bodily health restored, but I felt that the 
great Physician of the soul had said to me in 
hfs own sweet volee, ‘Thy eins be fergiven 
thee.’ 

“I have never seen or heard of Gordon 
Ashicy since, and very lively I never may; bat 
it is the one wish of my heart to see him once 
more Sefore I dic, just long enough to ask his 
forgiveness. 

“Now, Myra, that you have heard my sad 
story, what do you think of flirting? Can 
you ever.say again that it is harmless? O, I 
trust not; and be warned in season te avoid 
the reek on which my carthly hopes were 
wrecked.” 

“O, Kate, you have saved me perhaps fom 
a similiar fate, and I nharvel-not that you were 
looking rad when I found you, for I have Seen 
wilfally flirting this evening, although I knew 
I-was paiuing Herman by 20 doing. Bat {i 
never can do it again; and, Kate, yor skali 
oe for the fully of 
this evening.” — 

4] believe you, Myra, for the earnest look 
in those blue eyes gives.me the assurance that 
this is no idle promise. [have caused an old 
wound to bleed afresh -to-night, but it mateers 
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mee teks bes ered you, Seas Myre, Some Netare 
wnhappiness.” 

The next morning Kate and Myra sentered 
forth for a walk; and the latter meeting Her- 
man, Kate pleaded fatigue, and returned to 
her room. Seating herself at the window, 
which opered upoa a balcofly, she heard two 
q@entiemen step out upon it and commence & 
conversation. 

“TI declare, Jenkins, this fs a glorious place, 
isn’t it? It makes a man feel ten years 
younger to breathe this pure mouatain air. 
I really believe it would cure that peer Gor- 
don Ashley, a next door neighbor of mine, and 
fellow victim of that detestable landlady, Mre. 
Wilkins, at 28 C—— street.” 

“ Ah, who ts this Ashley? I have heard 
you speak of him several times.” 

“He is a right noble fellow, tnt seems to 
have met with a deal of hard luck. I heard 
some years ago that he held a lucrative clerk- 
ship in one of our largest business houses, 
with the prospect of being admitted a partner; 
bat that he was jikted by the lady to whom he 
was engaged, and banished himself to Oall- 
fornia. He made a handsome fortune there 
by mining, but lost it by robbery; and three 
months ago he landed in New York, and be- 
came a boarder at Mrs. Withins. He has 
been seeking employment ever since, but 
without success, and | fancy his funds are low 


by the war looks that Mrs. Wilkins darts at’ 


him sometimes from her gray eyes. And now 
he seems to be really siek, and looks so pale 
and thin that I think he woat have to battle 
with poverty much longer.” 

“ Why, do you thiak he’s in a consumption ?” 

“ Well, if he isn’t, I think he socen will be. 
I was sorry taleave him behind mein that het, 
noisy street, and have searcely had him out of 
my mind a moment since.” 

Kate waited to hear no more, but with pele. 
face. went divectly to her uncile’s reom, where 
she briedy teld hies what she had learnad, and 
expreseed her determination to return te New 
York that aferncon. 

' “ Hadn't yeu better wait till moraing, my 
dear?” said Mr. Graves; “yen are pele and 
excited now, and a night's test will prepare 
you fer the journey.” 

-€QO, no, uncle, Faw ek ligands and, 
knowing what I. do; I shall not test.if I ze- 
mained here longer. I must go:te him, and 
God grant it may not be too late.” | 

“ My noble Kate, I wili not detaim you; and 
please haed Gordon this, and tell hie it is the 
amount due him from eur heuse when be le& 


es. : It-will be amply. sufficient te relieve hih 
fronmr any pecuniary embarrassment whisk ke 
thay be suffering.” 

“0, tak you, enobe, boty eumsideente you 
are. 

Gordon Ashiey was sitting, the day follow- 
ing, in the close, ill-furnished soom, which was 
now his.enly bome,; masing sadly upon his 
future prospects. 

“ Poverty, and now sickness,” he murmured, 
“te my lot; bet will soon be over. ‘Tis a 
bitter cup, my Father, but-I drink it at thy 

Thou haet chastened me sorely 
here, but Bast ——- blessed hope 
beyend.” 

Here his volee was rudely broken by the 
Joud knock and simultaneous entrance of Mra 
Whikins, the landlady, whose cold gray eyes 
scanned hie pale face with a severe look. 

“Mr. Ashiey,” she began, “ you are aware, 
sir, that you owe me four weeks board next 
Saturday night, and if the money is not forth- 


Coming thea, you will have to take your traps 


and go somewhere else.” 

“I assure you, Mrs. Wilkins—” 

“ Thee, you needa’t give me any ef yout: 
saswors; what I want is-my money, and re- 
meteber, sir, I have given yeu fair warning.” 

Having spoken in a harsh, grating voice, 
theee hard-hearted words, Mrs. Wilkins left 
the room without entizely closing the door. 
With a groan of anguish Gordon baried his 
face in hig hands, and bowed his head upon 
the table before him. He did not hear a mur- 
mur ef voices in the hall, aor a light step that 
appeoaphed the door. Another moment, and 
a gentle hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

~“ Gordon!” 

“Kate Meredish!” he encheimed, starting 
wildly ap, “ do you come here to mock at my 
Wwretchedness ?” 

“Na, Gordon, net to mock you. God for- 
bid that I, who have so wronged you, should 
add anything more tq the sum of my guilt. 
k come to ask your forgiveness for those cruel 
words I spoke to you 80 many years ago. 
They were sald in anger, and were repented 
of, O how bitterly! as sopn as they were 
spoken. Can you, in view of all the bitter 
past, forgive me this great wrong ?” 

. With ene, wild ery of joy Gordon clasped 
her in his. arms, and tears, not of sorrow, 
bathed their faces; then, as if a sudden 
thought came to cloud the. bliss of that mo- 
mant, he said, boaraely : 

“ Kate, you were forgiven long ago; and, 
now that I have seen you once more, the path 
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down to the grave will he most seey to my 
weary feet.” 

“0, Gordon, don’t talk of the grave. A 
Hitéle-hied suming edd. countzy air-wilkrestore 
your health.” 

- © Ah, Kbte, I have 20 ene to nurse me, and 
I have lest all. that-could procure me the ser 
vices of ons. I amnet the Gordon Ashley of 
other days.” 

. “Bet yen will be soon, for I am geing to 
nurse you if yew will give.me the right, and EF 
feel that health and a jong lif are in store for 
you. O, Gosdon, will you forgetthe past, and 
give. me the'old place in your heazt ?” 

“Kate, do you mean that with all ‘my pov- 
ay ne enact, eet you will hecome my 
wits ?” 

“I do And as to poverty, I have enough 
wealth for us both, so think no more ef that. 
Your sickness will yield, I hope, to careful 
treatment. O, Gordon, wehave both euffered 
by my guilty folly; but if a whole life of de- 
votion: cos stcse for it, et te shel be at 
your service.” 

“Kate, my’ beloved, yeu have saved me. 
An hour ago a eloud, heavy and dark, hung 
its sable folds over me, and the valley and the 
shadow ef.déath seemed just beyead; but I 
have emerged into the sunlight. I feel a new 
life within me. Yes, Kate, I shall live, aad 
the darkness of the past shall make the fature 
tenfold brighter?” 

. A few days after, in a aweet cottage not far 
from the Glen House, a simple bridel cezemeo- 
ny was performed, which united two hearta, 
so long separated, never more te part again on 
earth... : 





DBATEH OF A GCHRILD. 

. We have sometimes seen a litfle coffin, ike 
a casket for jewels, all alone by itself in a 
huge hearse, melanctiofy with plumes, and 
gloomy as a frown, and we have thought, not 
so should we accompany those a littl way 


- who go in the morning. We haif wondered 


why they did‘not take the little coffin into 
the carriage with them, and lay it gently on 
their lspe—the sleeper: there lulled .to rest 
without a bosom or cradle. We have won- 
dered what use there was for tears in such a 
going in the early morning from Some to 
home, like fair white doves with dewny wings 
emerging from ether night, and fluttering for: 
entrance a% che windows of heaven. Never 
has there been a hand wanting to take the 
wanderer in, and shut out the darkness and 


“fe storm. 
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. Caen these litle faces it never seemed to 
us that death should place his great seal. 
There is no thought of the charnel house in 


| theee young listeners to the invitation, whose 
 anceptaace we are bound not to forbid; there 


should be morning songs, and pet sighs, freeh 
flowere, and not badges of mourning ; no tears 
nor clouds, but bright faces and bright daws- 
ings together. 

Fold up the white robe; Jag aside the fer- 
gotten toy; smooth the little unpressed pil- 
lew, and: gently smile as you think of the 


_ white raiment, of the harp of goldyand of the 


fair brow with its diadem of light; amile as 
you think that no years can make that mem- 
ory old. An eternal, guilelesa child, waiting 
about the threshold of paradise for the comiag 
friend from home. Here the glad li 
quiver with anguish, the bright ane as 
grizaled and gray, the young heart weary and © 
old; but there, changeless as the stars, and 
young as the las} new morning. How many 
of these little ones there must be in heaven— 
gathered up from all climes, even from heath- 
en shores—who have died so young as to re- 
tain no memory of earth, and to whom the 
world of glory seems as their native jand. 
( CIRCASSIAN SLAVES. 
Although the slave trade has been oat 
nally abolished in Turkey, and the public mart 
Yormailly closed to this trafic, yet the practice 
of buying and seliing has not been, aor will it 
ever be altogether abandoned, because the 
slave constitutes an essential clement in the 
composition of their domestic institetions. 
There ave two leinds of servitede in every 
house; one, the ordinary laber of domestic 
service; the other that of personal attend- 
ance; neither of which the free Musselman 
women are willing to perform, because they 
will thereby be.more or lest breught ia con- 
taet with men, which ie preseribed by the Ko- 
ran; The slave setviee, therefore, ,Uptomes 


necessarily indispeaseble with tht Moewel- 
mans, whose houses have hitherto been sup- 


pated with.Circassian and Nwhbian slaves, the 
former beings species of ladies in waiting, and: 
the istter pesfotesing the menial services of 
the housebold.. The average pries of the 
slave is, aecording ¢o the tariff at the eustem- 
house, $500 for the white, and $100 for the 
black. They bring theses prices when they 
arrive fresh from their mative lands. Those ef 
the Cisoarsian whe are, héwever, brougit in- 
to the enuatry in childhood, and earsfully ed- 
ueated, attain a rare style of delicate beaaty. 
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THE TRUE LEAVEN. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





O traveller, in life's toileome way, 
Beneath its fervid sun ; 

Though struggling bravely to its close, 
Think not thy task is done, 

Unless thou pausest now aad then, 

To help and cheer thy fellow-men. 


O Christian, with thy earnest hope, 
Thy faith, thy rest, thy zeal, 
Know that its measure is, how far 
It works for others’ weal; 
That so far is it born of heaven, 
As it the common lump shall leaven. 


ae. 
: The lightning at its will, 





d genius, thou, whose thought can chain 


Before whose lip of eloquence 

The world sits dumb and still: 
Thy genius shall avail thee naught, 
Save as it lifts the common thought. 


O poet, with thy second sight; 
 O sage, with wisdom versed; 
O priest, beside thy altar fire, 
Be this thy striving first: 
To lead by blossom, cross and star, 
‘The lowly following afar. 
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BY N. P. DABLING. 


You, my dear reader, cannot imagine, nor 
can I describe, the sensation that was caused 
in Hubbledon by the arrival of Mr. Felix 
Artistico. Before he had been in Mr. Keats’s 
hotel five minutes, everybody in town had 
learned that he was an artist by profession, 
who had come out into the couatry to rusti- 
cate for a few moaths; and everybody had 
seen him, and everybody sald he was a “ love 
of a fellow;” and ail the young ladies were 
dying of love, and all the young gentlemen 
were dying of envy. 

In fact, nothing had ever occurred in Hub- 
bledon before that had caused such a hubbub. 
But Mr. Artistico,as he sat in the front cham- 
ber of the Eagle Hotel, was perfectly uncon- 
scious of the impression that he had made 
upon the people. 

But the people—the young ladies in partic- 
wiar—would not allow him to remain long in- 
sensible of the effect his appearance had made. 

10 
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Being a lion, of course he must be Honized; 
and before the end of the first week he had 


been shown off to great advantage in the first \_ 


class of Hubbledon society. Strangers did 
not come to the village very often, but when 
they did, especially if they were as agreeable 
as Mr. Artistico, of course they must not be 
neglected. 

There were parties and excursions almost 
every day and evening after his arrival, and 
Mr. Artistico, of course, was the centre of. at- 
traction. But Mr. Artistico could not bestow 
his affections upon but one of the many beau- 
tiful young ladies of Hubbledon, and the gos- 
sips said that the one was Miss Huldah Blos- 
som; that he loved her, aad had told her so 
under the elms beyond the schovlhouse one 
night in the moonlight. 

“ Bat, speaking with due precision, 

The gossips’ tattle was out of joint; 
For the lady’s ‘ blunt’ was the only point 

That dazzled the lover's vision!" ‘ 


For Mr. Blossom was the most wealthy 


_ farmer in all that region round about; and as 


Huldah was an only child, Mr. Artistice rea- 
soned that, when. Mr. Blossom bade this world 
adieu, bis property would fall to his daughter, 
and he, if he could become her husband, would 
enjoy the benefit of it. 

Now Mr. Artistiro was not the man to 


‘allow such a splendid chance to slip through 


his fingers, and so, before he returned to his 
heme, he had made an offer of bis heart, 
which had been accepted; and as Mr. Blos- 
som had been talked completely out of. his 
wits by the fluent tongue of Mr. Artistico, his 
cepsent was easily obtained, and the lovers 
were to be married in the ensuing autumn. 
But Mr. Artistico returned to his home in 
New York, leaving Huldah to enjoy a good 
cry every night at just nine o’clock for the 
temporary loss of her lover. 

But preparations were to be made for the 
wedding, and of course Aunt Nancy must be 
sent for, as nothing was ever done of any. im- 
portance in the Blossom family without the — 
superintendence of that antique maiden lady. 
So Huldah sat down and wrote a long letter 
to Aunt Nancy, expatiating in glowing terms 
upon Mr. Artistico, who Huldah thought was 
by far the most charming and wonderful man 
that had ever existed. 

Aunt Nancy, who had for some time been 
thinking of paying her sister a visit, upon the 
receipt of Huldah’s letter immediately began 
to pack her trunk and carpet-bag, and early z 
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the next morning was on her way to Hubble- 
don by rail, with the carpet-bag upon the seat 
beside her. At a way-station a gentleman 
entered the car in which Aunt Nancy was 
seated, and upon seeing her, rushed forward, 
and extending his hand, he exclaimed : 

“Why, how d’ye do?” and then gave Aunt 
Nancy such a shake of the hand as almost to 
put her collar bone out of joint. 

“Why, really,” cried she; in great perplexi- 
ty, “your face seems familiar to me, bat I 
don’t seem to remember your name.” 

“Don’t remember my name? Have you 
forgotten John Scroggins, that kept schoo! in 
your town a few winters ago? Why, I knew 
you as soon as I entered the car.” 

“ Scroggins, Scroggins,” mused Aunt Nan- 
cy. “Why, yes, I think I do remember some- 
thing about you. Let me see—you came 
from Danbar ?” 

“ Yes, father lives there now.” 

“Well, do sit down.” And the old lady 
made room for him on the seat beside her by 
removing the carpet-bag. “I’m a little bit 
careful of that carpet-bag, Mr. Scroggins, for 
you see I’ve got all my money in that packed 
at the bottom, except what I want to use on 
the way. It’s rather dangerous having much 
money about you, unless you take good care 
of it.” 

“ Yes, you might lose it.” 

‘“‘ And there’s pickpockets, I suppose »” and 
Aunt Nancy cast her eyes around among the 
passengers, to assure herself that there was 
none nigh. 

‘““Yes, but they would never think of look- 
ing in your carpet-bag for your money.” 

“But I don’t mean to let them have a 
chance to look into it,” she replied, grasping 
it firmly. 

“T see you have travelled,” he answered, 
smiling. 

“Yes, some. But, Mr. Scroggins, didn’t 
you have asister? I think I remember seeing 
her.” 

“O, yes—Mary. She was talking about 
v~_ the last time I was at home; she thought 
Abie of paying you a visit soon.” 

“ Well, ’'d be glad to see her; but I hope she 
‘wont come till I get back from this journey.” 

“Tl write to her, and tell her that you are 
away.” 

“Well, do, for it would be such a pity if I 
shouldn’t be there when she came. I shall 
get back some time next month. Perhaps 
you'll come up with her? Id like to have 
you.” 
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“T should be pleased to, but don’t think 
can, on account of my business.” 

“Then you are not teaching now ?” 

“No, I left that some time ago. I am head 
clerk in the office of Grim & Co., importers.” 

“What, do you import wines?” And Aunt 
Nancy raised her eyebrows, being a strong 
temperance woman. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Scroggins. 

“Well, it’s a bad business, but I suppose 
you have a great salary.” 

“Two thousand a year.” 

“Two thousand dollars! Lordy me! Well, 
I don’t know but I should be tempted to im- 
port almost any sort of liquor for that.” 

“I presume it would bea strong tempta- 
tion. But you haven’t told me anything about 
the people up your way.” 

“Why,no. I suppose you remember Deacon 


. Green ?” 


“Certainly, very well.” 

“Well, his daughter Sarah—I beheve she 
used to go to your school—is married to Josh 
Billings.” 

“What! Sarah Green? I remember her 
well; she was one of the wildest girls in my 
school.” 

“Why, I don’t know, I never thought she 
was; but she was yeung then. Then there 
was Bill Cartwright—I -believe he went to 
your school ?” 

“Yes, I remember him.” 

“He went off to California and got rich; 
and now he’s got back home, and is going to 
build him a splendid house just beyond where 
Tom Day ueed to live.” 

“But here we are at the junction. Do you 
change cars here ?” 

6 Yes.” 

“Well, then, I must bid you goed-by, as I 
shall go no further to-night. Shall I take 
your carpet-bag ?” 

“T’d be obliged to you, if you world, for it . 
fs about all I can carry.” And Mr. 
took her carpet-bag and his own, and led the 
way out of the car. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Scroggins. Come up 
and see me when Mary dees, if you can,” said 
Aunt Nancy, as the train moved off. 

“ He’s quite a gentleman,” mused she, “ but 
I don’t seem to remember when he taught 
our aschool. Scroggins, Scrogginse—well, there 
if he wasn’t such a nice young man, I should 
think he had been playing some trick on me. 
And there’s his sister Mary—there was a 
school-teacher there that had 2 sister, but her 
name was Ann, think. Well, I never did 
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see, I believe my memory isn’t so good as it 
used to be.” 

But the train soon arrived at Hubbledon, 
where Aunt Nancy found Mr. Blossom wait- 
ing to carry her home. The carpet-bag and 
trunk were safely deposited in the carriage, 
and a short ride brought them and their owner 
to the old red farmhouse ef the Blossoms, 
where Huldah stood at the gate waiting to 
meet her aunt. 

“ Well, I’m here at last,” said Aunt Nancy, 
as she saw the carpet-bag brought into the 
hall, and seated herself, while Huldah took 
off her things and put on her snowy muslin 
cap, “and I suppose I'd ought to thank that 
gentleman who came part way with me, for 
he helped me; and his conversation made the 
journey seem less tedious.” 

“What! did you have a travelling compan- 
ion ?” asked Huldahb. 

“Why, yes, I found an old friend on the 
road, or rather he found me, and we had quite 
a social chat about old times as we came 
along.” 

“J expect him to-morrow,” said Huldah. 

“Him!—who? O, that man you are going 
to marry. Yes, and that makes me think. 
I’ve got a present for you, Huldah, in my 
carpet-bag. Wont you get it ?” 

The carpet-bag was brought, and Aunt 
Nancy began fumbling with the key, trying to 
unlock it. 

“ Why, this is strange! This key don’t fit!” 
and Aunt Nancy held up the bag before her 
eyes. “And this isn’t my carpet-bag!” ahe 
exclaimed. “O dear, that young man must 
have changed them by mistake.” 

“Perhaps it was not a mistake. Hadn't 
you better open the bay?” suggested Mr. 
Bloasam, who had come into the room. 

Aunt Nancy sat back in her chair perfectly 
overcome ; but when the bag was opened and 
fouad to contain, only a few pair of old worn- 
out boots, then her wrath arose. 

* “QO, the pesky villain! I might have known 
that I’d never seen him before,” and she 
wrung her hands. “ What a fool I was to tell 
him that my money wes in there. I'll never 
trust any one again.” 

Nothing could be said to soothe her, and 
‘Aunt Nancy’s firet night in Hubbledon was 
passed in misery. However, as Mr. Blossom 
promised to make up her loss, the next morn- 
ing she grew more resigned, and was soon 
busy in making preparations for the wedding. 

The happy day came slowly, Huldah 
thought; but the last week had arrived, and 
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now Mr. Artistico was expected on every 
train. One night Mr. Bloesom had gone down 
to.the depot, and Huldah stood looking out of 
the parlor window, expecting every moment - 
to see him return, bringing with him the ob- 
ject of her affections. " 
“J suppose you can hardly wait, you are so 
impatient,” said Aunt Nancy, coming into the 
room; “but I suppose you will want no look- 
ers-on at the meeting, and soI will go out- 
Into the garden. I want to see him myself, 
but it is only curiosity that prompts mé.” 
And the old lady walked out into the garden, 
and went strolling round among the flowers, 
thinking perhaps of the days when she was 
young, and of the “might have been” that 
had gone and past. _ 
Mr. Blossom did bring the long hoped-for 
one back with him, and the meeting between 


.him and Huldah, as Aunt Nancy had sup- 


posed, was rapturous in the extreme. 

He was talking with Mr. Blossom half an 
hour afterwards when Aunt Nancy came in. 
At sight of Mr. Artistico, she gave one wild 
scream and sprang toward him.° But that 
gentleman had caught sight of her at the same 
moment, and without stopping to bid his loved 
one adieu, he sprang through the opposite 
door, and made off in such a hurry, that one 
could scarce see his retreating form for the 
dust. 

“O, you villain, bring back my carpet-bag !” 
shouted Aunt Nancy as she started in pursuit. 

Huldah gave one shriek, and then fainted 
in her father’s arms; her dream of love was 
over. Aunt Nancy soon returned breathless, — 
but without Mr. Artistico, or the carpet-bag. 

It was a long time before Huldah recov- 
ered. But time cures all sorrows, even for 
the loss of a husband; and when Aunt Nancy 
returned home, Huldah had quite ceased to 
mourn. 

Mr. Artistico is at present leading a very 
retired life in a stone mansion at the expens¢ 
of the State. 


et 


STARS. Se 
Tis midnight; on the mountain's bro ee 
The cold round moon shines deeply down 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangied with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright. 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining 7 
Ner wished for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray ?—BrYRon. 
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THE OLD WUIFD’S KISS. 

The funeral services were ended, and as the 
voice of prayer escaped, tears were hastily 
wiped off from the wet cheeks, and long-drawn 
sighs relieved suppressed and choking sobs, 
as the mourners prepared to take leave of the 
corpse. It was an old man that lay there, 
robed for the grave. More than threescore 
years had whitened those locks and furrowed 
that brow, and made those stiff limbs weary 
of life’s journey, and all the more willing to 
lie down and rest where weariness is no more 
suffered, and infirmities no longer a burden. 
The aged have but few to weep for them when 
they die. The most of those who would have 
mourned their loss, have gone to their grave 
before them; harps that would have sighed 
sad harmonies are shattered and gone; and 
the few that remain are looking cradleward 
rather than graveward—to life’s closing goal; 
are bound to and living in the generation ris- 
ing, more than the generation departing. 
Youth and beauty have many admirers while 
living, have many mourners when dying. 
Many tearful ones bend over their coffined 
clay, many sad hearts follow in their funefal 
train. But age has few admirers, few mourn- 
ers. This was an old man, anda circle of 
mourners. Two children, who had them- 
selves passed the middle of life, and who had 
children of their own to care for, and be cared 
for by them. Besides these, and a few friends 
who had seen and visited him while sick, 
and possibly had known him for a few years, 
there were none others to shed a tear except 
his wife. And of this small company, the old 
wife seemed to be the only heart-mourner. It 
is respectful for friends to be sad for a few mo- 
ments, till the service is performed and the 
hearse is out of sight. It is very proper and 
stable for children, who have outgrown the 
‘ ;veney and affections of youth, to shed tears 
vi en an aged parent says farewell, and lies 
Jon .o quiet slumbers. Some regrets, some 
cecollections of the past, some transitory grief, 

nd tic pangs are over. Not always so. But 
ten, ow little true, genuine heart sorrow 
ere i>! 

The old wife arose with difficulty from her 
zat, and went to the coffin to take her last 
ook—to take her last farewell, Through the 

-ast falling tears she gazed long and fondly 
Jown inte that pale, uncorsciousface. Whom 
tid she see there? Others saw nothing but 
her. id features of the dead; she saw more. 
every wrinkle of that brow she read the 

‘ato. of years. From youth to manhood; 
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from manhood to old age; in joy and sorrow, 
in sickness and health—it was all there: when 
those children, who had outgrown the symps- 
thies of childhood, were infants lying on her 
bosom, and those dull, mute monitors were 
unintelligible; to her they were the alphabet 
of the heart, familiar as household words! 
And then the future! “What will become of 
me? What shall I do now?” She did not 
say so—she did not say anything—but she felt 
it. The prospect of the old wife is clouded. 
The home circle is broken, never to be re- 
united. The visions of the hearthstone are 
scattered forever. Up to that hour there was 
a home, to which the heart always turned with 
fondness. But that magic is sundered; the 
keystone of that sacred arch has fallen, and 
now home is nowhere this side of heaven! 
What shall the old wife do now? Go and 
live with her children? be a pensioner upon 
their kindness, where she may be more a bur- 
den than a blessing? so, at least, she thinks. 
Or shall she gather up the scattered fragments 
of that broken arch; make them her temple 
and her shrine; sit down in her chill solitude 
beside its expiring fires and die? What shall 
she do now? They gently crowded her away 
from the dead, and the undertaker came for- 
ward with the coffin in hand. It Is all right 
and proper—of course it must be done; but to 
the heart mourner it brings a kind of shudder 
—a thrill of agony, as when the headsmen 
comes forward with the axe! The undertaker 
stood for a moment, decent propriety, not 
wishing to manifest rude haste, but evidently 
desirous of being as expeditious as possible. 
Just as he was about to close the coffin, the 
old wife turned back, and stooping down, in- 
printed one long, last kiss upon the cold lips 
of her dead husband, then staggered to her 
seat, buried her face in her hands, and the 
closing coffin hid him from her sight forever. 
That kiss! Fond token of affection, and of 
sorrow, and memory, and farewell! I have 
seen many kiss their dead—maay such seals 
upon clay-cold lips—but never did I see one 
so purely sad, so simply heart-touching aad 
hopeless as that! Or if it had hope, it looked 
to the joys of the home above.—Pictares of 
Life. 





A certain preacher at Appleton, Wis. in 4 
sermon, made the fellowing comparison in dis- 
secting the miser: “The soul of a miser is 0 
shrivelled that it would have more room 0 
play in a grain of mustard seed than s bull- 
frog would in Lake Michigan.” 
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spiritual as the wafting wind 
thes ie music throu 


Happiest the 

And from the crimes and miseries of mankind! 
Then would I waft me to the cowslip’s bell, 
And to the wild rese should my voyage be; 
Unto the lily, vestal of the sto 

Or daisy, the pet child of 

Or He beside some mossy 

Companica to the wood anemone.—Howirr. 


Campanula, or Bell-Flower. 

This is a large family of plants, mostly handsome, 
hardy, perennial; some of them very beautiful, and 
about all suitable for ornamenting the borders. We 
have one indigenous species, which is very pretty, 
and worthy a place in the border; found abundant- 
ly on the banks of Merrimack River, at and above 
Lowell. 

Canterbury Bells.—This species, with its varie 
tiee, may be considered one of our oldest ornamen- 
tal plants. The varieties are rose, blue and white, 
double and single. The double varieties, however, 
are much inferior to the single oncs, and will be 
cultivated only for their singularity. Being bien- 
nials, it will be necessary to sow the seeds every 
year. The young plants must be transplanted to 
the place in which they are to flower, in August or 
September, for if deferred until spring the bloom 
will be greatly weakened; the same holds good 
with all biennials, and most seedling perennials. 


Work for the Month. 

Now begin to propagate eome double-flowered 
and approved fibrous-rooted plants the end of the 
month, if they have done flowering—such, for in- 
stance, as the double rose campion, catchfly, double 
scarlet lychnis, double rocket, double ragged robin, 
bachelor's buttons, gentianella, polyanthuses, auri- 
culas, etc. Sow auricula and polyanthus seed on a 
warm, dry day; and remove carnation layers to 
some place where they may remain till October to 
gain strength. Sow seeds of bulbs. Sow anemone 
and ranunculus seed. Remove all bulbs which 
have done flowering. Cut and trim edgings of 
box. Clip holly, yew and privet hedges. Gather 
flower seeds. Plant autumnal bulbs, if any are 
still above ground, such as colchicums, autumnai 
marcissns, amaryllis, and autumn crocus. Trim 
the flower plants; mow the lawn and grass walks, 
and keep every department in neat order. 





Hollyhocks. 

The seed should be sown in June or July. The 
plants should be pricked outdn groups where they 
are to stand in August. They will require but 
little protection. As t¥e flewer-stems begin to ad- 
vance, they should be well staked. As soon as the 
flowers begin to expand, all inferior sorts should 
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be pulled up. From good seed many fine double 
varieties may be expected in one hundred plants. 
When a good variety has been obtained, it may be 
perpetuated by dividing the root every. year, or by 
cuttings of the young shoots. The hollyhock flow- 
ers the second and third years after sowing, and 
then dies, unless its roots have.been divided. There 
is no flower which makes a greater show, when 
planted in masses, than the different varieties in 
all their various colors, tints and shades. It is’ iz 
flower moet of the months of July and August. 
Renovating Flower-Beds. e 

If the exhausted beds have a good bottom, we 
advise removing the top spit, and replacing it with 
a mixture of virgin earth from an upland mixture, 
well chopped up with old chippy cow-dung, and a’ 
geod proportion of leaf-mould—say, if you can ob- 
tain the quantities, equal parts of each of the three 
ingredients. If you can get the beds empty in the 
winter, the best way will be to take off the top spit 
and fork over the subsoil, so as to let the frost and 
snow penetrate it; then get a good supply of burned 
clay and hotbed dumg, and chop them down to- 
gether in a ridge, and let them be well frozen, and 
fill up the beds with the mixture early in March, 
and they will be in admirable condition for plant- 
ing as soon as they have settled. Chippings off 
hedges, refuse wood, straw, etc., built up over a 
hole, and packed round with cakes of old turf, and 
then burned, make a capital dressing to dig into 
the old soil, if you cannot well get new material to 
replace the worn-out stuff. If used chiefly for bed- 
ding plants, a compost of leaf-mould and sandy 
soil from a common, equal parts, and one-fifth of 
the whole very old dung, would prove a good mix- 
ture. Bedding plants do not require a rich soil as 
much as a new soil. 





Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily attained stag of 
evergreens may, says a writer in a weekly contem- 
porary, be had by a very simple plan, which has 
been found to answer remarkably well on a small 
scale. If geranium branches, taken from luxuriant 
and healthy trees, be cat as for slips, and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few 
days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
continue in the finest vigor for weeks. By placing 
a number of bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, 
with moss to conceal the bottles, a show of ever- 
greens is easily insured for the whole season. They 
require no fresh water. - 


Thrift. 
This genus contains a number of ornamental 


plants, generally well adapted for rock-work. <Ar- 
meria vulgaris is the common Thrift of the garden, 
and, next to box, desirable for edgings. It is rap- 
idly multiplied by divisions of the root. Its pink 
flowers are produced in: June or July, on stems six 
inches high, in little heads or clusters. 
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Breakfast or Tea Cakes hot. 

Put about six handsful of flour in a basin, about 
half a pint of new milk, a small piece of butter; 
warm the milk, and mind, hotter in winter than in 
summer; mix in a cup two ounces of German yeast 
with a little cold water, mix the yeast with the 
miik and butter, make a hole in the flour, pour the 
mixed milk and yeast into it, stirring it round till 
it is a thick batter; beat up one egg and mix into 
it; cover it over and keep it warm in your screen ; 
when it has risen a little mix it into a dough, 
knead it well, put it again in the screen, and when 
it has risen a good deal, take and form your rolls. 
They will take nearly half an hour, or according to 
the size you make the cakes; rub them over while 
_hot with your paste brush, dipped in milk. 








Bhubarb Tart. ° 

Take some stalks of a good size, remove the thin 
skin, and cut them in pieces four or five inches 
long; place them in a dish, and pour over a thin 
syrup of sugar and water; cover with another dish, 
and simmer slowly for an hour upon a hot hearth, 
or do them ina block tin saucepan. Allow it to 
cool, and then make it into a tart; when tender, the 
baking the crust will be sufficient. A tart may be 


made by cutting the stalks into pieces the size of 


gooseberries, and making it the same way as goose- 
berry tart. 
Sago Pudding. 

Take half a pound of sago; wash it in several 
waters (warm), then boil it with a pint of milk and 
a little cinnamon, stirring it often till it becomes 
thick ; pour it into a pan, and beat it up with a half 
pound of fresh butter; add the yolks of eight eggs 
and the whites of four, beaten separately, a little 
flour, half a glass of white wine, and sugar to 
liking; mix all well and boil it. Serve with sweet 
sauce. 


Bride Cake. 

One pound and a half of fine sugar, three pounds 
and a half of currants, one pound of butter, two 
pounds of flour, half a pound of peels, half a pound 
of cut almonds, three ounces of spices, the grating 
of three lemons, eighteen eggs, two gills of brandy ; 
paper your hoop, which for this mixture you will 
require to be large; bake in a moderate oven—it 
will take some hours; when cold, ice it with sugar. 


ear 


Ground Rice Pudding. 

In a pint of new milk boil two dessertspoonsful 
of ground rice, adding a small piece of lemon peel 
and a little cianamoa. Keep it stirring while boil- 
ing, and let it boil ten minutes; then let it cool; 
when cold, add sugar to taste, a couple of well 
beaten eggs, and some nutmeg. Line your dish 
with a puff paste; pour in your rice, and bake a 
light brown. : 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Boonomical Wheat Bread. 

Take two quarts of small potatoes, wash thor 
oughly, boil soft, and mash. Then pour five pmts 
of warm water on the potatoes; stir them up, and 
strain through a colander; this will separate the 
potato from the skin. Add floar until it becomes 
very stiff; stir in one pint of yeast and one table- 
spoonful of salt. Let it rise until light, or three or 
four hours, then add flour, and knead well. Set it to 
rise again; when light, knead in loaves, and when 
sufficiently light, place in the oven and bake one 
hour. This will make three good-sized loaves. 


Cookies. 

Take half a pound of sugar, one-fourth of a pound 
of butter; stir them well together; dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus in three-fourths of a teacup of 
sweet milk; add half a nutmeg, grated, and flour 
sufficient to roll them out easily. Bake in a mod- 
erately heated oven. 


Strawberry Tart. 

Put into a basin two quarts of the best scarlet 
strawberries; add half a pint of cold clarified sugar, 
the same quantity of Madeira, with the juice of 
two lemons; mix all well without breaking the 
strawberries, and put them into a puff paste previ- 
ously baked ; keep’ them very cool. 








Curd Oakes. . 


Mix eight eggs (leaving out four whites) with a 
quart of cards; add sugar sufficient to sweeten, 
grated nutmeg, aad a teablespoonful of four; mix 
well together; heat in a frying-pan some batter, 
and drop in the curd, frying like fritters. 


Railroad Cake. 

Mix one cup of white sugar, one of sifted flour, 
three beaten eggs, two tablespoonsful of milk, a 
piece of butter the size of a hen's egg, one tearpoon- 
ful of cream tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, and 
half a teaspoonful of extract of lemon. 


To boil Eggs. 

The best way to boil eggs is to place them im 
cold water, and set them over the fire. In this 
manner the centre of the egg will cook as soon as 
the outer part. If they are preferred soft, the water 
should not come to a boiling point. 





Tapioca Pudding. 

Soak four tablespoonsful of tapioca in a quart of 
milk all night; then add a spoonful of brandy, 
some lemon peel, and a little spice; boil them gen- 
tly; add four eggs, the whites well beaten, and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar; bake it. 





Cream Cookies. 

One teacup of sour cream, two cups of sugar, one 
egg, one teaspoonful of soda, float to roll out, mut- 
meg or seed. 


Thin Pound Cake. 
Three cups of sugar, four eggs, one cup of butter 
and flour enough: to,rollthin.) ‘Bake on tin sheets 
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Curions Watters. 


The animated Stalk. 

This very remarkable animal was found by Mr. 
Ives at Cuddalore, and he mentions several kinds 
of it, some appearing like dry straws tied together, 
others like grass. Some have bodies much larger 
than others, with the addition of two scaly, imper- 
fect wings; their neck is no bigger than a pin, and 
twice as long as their body; their heads are like 
those of a hare, and their eyes vertical and very 
brisk. They live upon flies, and catch these in- 
sects very dexterously with their two forefeet, 
which they keep doubled up in three parts close to 
their head, and dart out very quick on the approach 
of their prey; and when they have caught it, they 
eat it very voraciously, holding it in the same man- 
ner as @ squirrel does its food. On the outer joints 
of the forefeet are several very sharp hooks, for the 
easier catching and holding of their prey, while 
with the other feet, which are four in number, they 
take hold of trees, or any other thing, the better to 
surprise whatever they lie in wait for. They drink 
like a horse, putting their mouths in the water. 
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Gambling for a Wife. 
We find the following curious ment in. Mrs. 
Atkinson’s “ Recellections of T Steppes: — 


“At Irkoutsk, a strange case, in connection with 
the prevalent passion for gambling, came under 
my notice. In one of the magazines of the bazaar, 
a lady was observed, whose history might be briefly 
summarised in the statement that she was lost and 
won at cards. Her husband bad been a wealthy 
Siberian, but like many of his countrymen, he was 
an inveterate gambler. In one night he lost every 
kopeck he possessed—land, house and farniture 
followed—and last of all, he staked bis young and 
beautiful wife. She was also ‘lost,’ and the victor 
entered calmly into possession of his winnings. It 
is nota little curious to hear that the pair thus 
strangely mated had lived together twenty years, 
and ‘led a most happy and exemplary life.’”’ 


A weighty Family. 

At the foot of Turkey Hill, on the border of 
woods, in Ipewich, Mass., resides a family, the head 
of whom is a noble farmer ef the old school, who 
has lived an outdoor life of temperance, frugality 
and industry. His age is 67, and his weight 268 
pounds; his wife is 54 years, weight 200 pounds; 
first child, 40 years, 170; second child, 36 years, 
210; third child, 34, years, 174; fourth child, 28 
years, 165; fifth child, 25 years, 204; sixth child, 23 
years, 162; seventh child, 21 years, 202; eighth 
child, 18 years, 165; ninth child, 15 years, 104; to- 
tal, parents and nine children, 365 years; weight, 
2014 pounds. The height of the patriarch and his 
seven sons is forty-eight feet eight inches. We be- 
lieve this cannot be equalled in Essex or any other 
county in New England. The Nenerable couple 


referred to above have had born to them fourteen 
children. They are yet iu good health, surrounded 
by children and grandchildren, and enjoying the 
comforts of life, the esteem of the neighborhood, 
and a competency. 


A delligerent Robin. 

Some years ago at Merville (county Antrim), a 
robin kept possession of the greenhouse, and killed 
every intruder of its own species, amounting to 
about two dozen, that entered the house. This had 
been so frequently done, that our informant became 
curious to know the means resorted to for the pur- 
pose; and on examination of two or three of the 
victims, he found a deep wound in the neck of 
each, evidently made by the bill of the slayer. The 
lady of the house, hearing of the bird’s cruelty, 
had the sharp point of its beak cut off, and no more 
of its brethren were afterwards slaughtered; but it 
did not itself ‘long survive this slight mutilation. 





Curious Custom in Birmah. 

On the 12th of April, the last day of the Birman 
year, there is a sport universally practised through- 
out the Birman dominions on the concluding day 
of their annual cycle, to wash away the impurities 
of the past, and commence the new year free from 
stain. Women on this day are accustomed to 
throw water on every man they meet, which the 
men have the privilege of retorting. This license 


gives rise to much merriment, particularly amongst 


the young women, who are armed with syringes 
and flagons, endeavoring to wet every man that 
goes along the street, receiving a wetting them- 
selves with good humor. 





A singular Attachment. 

A Springfield gentleman states that he recently 
purchased a Berkshire pig about six weeks old, 
and put it into a pen, from which it escaped and 
nestled in the straw of the cow stable. Ina few 
days it was noticed that the usual quantity of milk 
given by the cow was decreasing ; the pig, however, 
grew finely, and the two animals lived in peace. 
Happening ¢@o enter the stable one evening, the 
gentleman found the pig quietly nursing. On sep- 
arating them, it was found tbat their mutual attach- 
ment was quite strong—the cow for many days 
mourned as for the loss of a calf. 


A Wife obtained by an Advertisement. 

The Providence Press says:—" Advertising for a 
wife is not altogether so Quixotic a scheme for 
effecting an advantageous matrimonial settlement 
as many people may imagine. A very worthy 
gentleman of Bristol, through the instrumentality 
of an advertisement inserted in these columns some 
two months since, formed the acquaintance of a not 
lees estimable young lady of East Greenwich, with 
whom he was united in marriage but a short time 
since. The lady possessed a fortune of $20,000.” 


Editor's 


Gable. 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Epirors AND PROPRIETORS. 


THE BRAUTY OF THE GRASS. 

It seems as if nothfng could be said ander 
this head, because, in truth, there is so much 
to say. To get a good idea of the beauty of 
the grass, endeavor, in Imagination, to form a 
picture of the world without it. It is precisely 
to the scenery of nature what the Bible is to 
literature. Do you remember that idea of 
Froude’s, that if the Bible had been obliter- 
ated, every other book had thereat lost its 
value, and literature was at an end? Take 
away this green ground color on which Dame 
Nature works her embroidery patterns, and 
where would be the picturesque scarlet pop- 
pies, or white daisies, or the gray of the chalk 
cliffs; or the golden bloom of a wilderness of 
battercups? Its chief service of beauty is a 
garment of the earth. It watches night and 
day at all seasons of the year, “in all places 
where the eye of heaven visits,” for spots on 
which to pitch new tents, to make the desert 
less hideous, to fill up the groundwork of the 
grandest pictures and give the promise of 
plenty on the flowery meadows where it lifts 
{ta silvery and ‘purple panicles breast high, 
and mocks the sea in its rolling waves of 
sparkling greenness. It is beautiful when it 
mixes with lupine and turritis on the ruined 
bastion or the gray garden wall; beautiful 
when it sparkles the brown thatch with tufts 
that find sufficient nourishment where green 
mosses have been before; beautiful when it 
clothes the harsh upland, and gives nourish- 
ment to a thousand snow-white fleeces; still 
more beautiful when it makes a little islet in 
a bright mountain lake, “a fortunate purple 
isle,” with its ruddy spikes of short-lived 
flowers; precious as well as beautiful when it 
comes close beside us, in company with the 
sparrow and the robin, as a threshold visitant, 
to soften the footfall of care, and giveg dally 
welcome to the world of greenness. 


“If a friend my grass-grown threshold find, 
O, how my lonely cot resounds with glee!” 


Is it only for its velvet softness, and the 
round pillowy knolls it leaves up in the vista 
of the greenwood, that the weary and the 
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dreamer find it so sweet a place of rest? or 
is it because the wild bees filt around ite sil- 
very panicles, and blows his bugle as he goes 
with a bounding heart to gather sweets; that 
the hare and the rabbit burrow beneath its 
smooth sward; that the dear lark cowers 
amid its sprays, and cherishes the children of 
his bosom under its brown matted roots, that 
the daisy, the cowslip, the daffodil, the orchis 
—the fairies of the flower-world—the bird's 
foot trefoil, the golden-fingered beauty of the 
meadows, the little yellow and the large straw- 
berry trefoil, are sheltered and cherished by 
it; and that one of its simple children, the 
Anthoxanthum {ndoratam, or sweet-scented 
vernal grass, scents the air for miles with the 
sweet@st me ever breathed by man ? 





Hovusks IN Cuina.—In China, a man is 
not allowed to bui'd a house above his legiti- 
mate rank In society. He may acquire a for- 
tune by his own exertions, but, unless he 
holds some office, or is born to some rank, he 
has no liberty of architecture. Every matter 
relating to building is the subject of regula- 
tion by the police. The laws of the empire 
detail and enforce, with the greatest precis- 
ion, the mode of constructing a residence for 
a prince of the first, second, or third rank, of 
a grandee, or of a mandarin. According to 
the ancient law, the number and height of the 
apartments, the length and height of a build- 
ing, are all regulated with precision, from the 
plain citizen to the mandarin, and from the 
mandarin up to the emperor himself 





PERSONAL.—A western editor having pub- 
lished a long leader on “ Hogs,” a rival pa- 
per in the same village upbraids him for ob- 
truding his family matters upon the public. 


————_— 4-4 eo —_——————__—_ 


CHANCE FOR SPECULATION.—An amateur 
naturalist effers a reward. to the man who 
wtil furnish him a live specimen of the “ brick 


bat.” 
a ee 


The sense of hearing is said to be the lest 
which leaves the body. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


PETER THE GREAT, OF RUSSIA. 

Peter the Great, the eccentric Emperor of 
Russia, is a historical personage, and it is al- 
ways interesting to read of his sayings and 
doings, brutal though they were and disgrace- 
ful to the country over which he ruled with 
an iron hand, until a violent death closed his 
career of usefulness and barbarity, for that he 
was useful to the Russians no one will deny; 
but at the same time we must admit that his 
cruelty was terrible, that his fits of ‘passion 
were something frightful to behold, and while 
he labored under them he killed and abused 
friend and foe. And yet, with all these bad 
traits of character, there is something roman- 
tic associated with the name of Peter the 
Great. Who has not read of his untiring in- 
dustry in the shipyards of Europe? his deter- 
mination that Russia should possess power on 
the ocean as well as the land? his shyness 
when introduced to his equals in rank? and 
his bluntness when words were forced from 
him by circumstances? These things have 
tended to redeem his name, and caused some 
of his faults to be overlooked by the general 
reader ; but the student has always classed Pe- 
ter as e brute, or at the worst a maniac with a 
sharp sword in his hand, furious for blood. 

A work, written many years since, and pub- 
lished in a secret manner, has just come to 
light, and reveals the character of Peter in all 
of its terrible brutality. The book was writ- 
ten by an Austrian secretary of legation, who 
visited Moscow in 1699, and remained there 
for some years. In this work we have such 
glimpses of Peter’s daily life as must have 
proved far from agreeable to his family, or 
those gentlemen who attended his court. 
The scenes described in this volume are hor- 
rible and extravagant,yet the book carries with 
it internal evidence of the substantial truth of 
its ghastly revelations, which are recorded, 
with little comment by the author, in the form 
of a diary, with certain special addenda. 

After Peter was recalled from his travels by 
the sudden revolt of the party who had fa- 
vored his sister Sophia’s claim to the throne 
in 1682, he commenced murdering the insur- 
gents, despatching some with his own hand, 
and appeared to like the butchery; and after 
he had decapitated half.a dozen he would dine 
at the house of some favorite, and get crazy 
drunk before the party broke up, and while 
under the influence vf liquor he insulted for- 
eign ambaseadors and all who ventured to 
oppose his mad schemes. 


At one of these dinners he accused one of. 
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his generals of having made some military ap- 
pointments corruptly. He even drew his 
sword on the accused in the presence of all 
the guests, and when some of them attempted 
to deprecate his wrath he laid about him right 
and left. One had to complain of a eut finger, 
another of a slight wound in the head, another 
of a hurt in the hand. At last General Le- 
fort, the only man who dared interpose, 
caught the madman in his arms, and, though 
he got a hard blow himself for his interfer- 
ence, he so mitigated the czar’s ire that, 
threatening only, he abstained from marder, 
Then, with a face full of smiles, he took to 
dancing, and ordered two young ladies who 
were departing by stealth (for there were la- 
dies present) to be brought back by soldiers. 
Twenty-five great guna saluted the toasts, 
and the hilarity of the fete was protracted till 
half-past five in the morning. 

And yet Peter had a species of grim humor, 
for it seems that he was in the habit of parad- 
ing the streets on Christanas eve, in masquer- 
ade attire, with some 200 followers, and sing- 
ing carols at the houses of the rich merchants, 
and receiving presents, nor was the czar him- 
self indifferent to the amount. One mer- 
chant, a very wealthy man, presented only 12 
roubles, and the czar sent 100 of the popu- 
lace to the house of that merchant with a 
mandate to pay forthwith to every one of 
them a rauble each. 

On one occasion, perceiving some of his 
military officers hankering after new fashions, 
wearing very loose coats, he cut off the cuffs 
that hung down too low, and thus addressed 
them, “See, these things are in your way; at 
one moment you upset a glass; then you for- 
getfully dip them in the sauce; get gaiters 
made of them.” 

Yet with all the man’s faults the Austrian 
seems to have had some affection for Peter, 
but that was because Peter protected the Ger- 
mans and all foreigners who entered his coun- 
try, much against the will of the Russians, 
who detested foreigners. 





SELFISHNESS.— He who always receives 
and never gives, acquires, as a matter of 
course, & narrow, contracted, selfish charac- 
ter. His soul has no expansion, no benevo- 
lent impulses, no elevation of aim. He learns 
to feel, and think, and care only for himself. 





DIs AGREEMENT.—Three things that never 
agree—two cats over one mouse, two wives 
in one house, or two lovers after one maiden. 
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CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 
& BIT OF ROMANCE, 

We are acquainted with a gentleman, who, 
at one time, possessed an independent fortune. 
He owned a country seat, a modernbuilt 
house in the city, had a wife and daughter, 
and was as happy ae falls to the lot of most 
mortals. There was no reasonable wish that 
he could not enjoy, for he alwaye had a bal- 
anee to his credit at his bankers, was not ex- 
travegant, and his wife and child confined 
themselves to purchasing what they really 
needed, and no more, a rare quality in a wo- 
man, and one we should like to see imitated 
during this cruel war. ; 

Well, our friend paid his debts as fast as he 
contracted them, lived 1m the fear of God, 
acted honestly by all men, and thought that 
he should die surrounded by all the comforts 
of life. 
envied him, for to be rich is to be envied; and 
thus life passed on, pleasant and agreeable, 
for there were many friends around him. 
They partook of his hospitality, praised his 
benevolence, made love to his daughter, and 
humored the whims of his wife. But one day 
our friend awoke and found that he was a 
ruined man—that his wealth had disappeared, 
that his property was under an attachment of 
the law, and that he no longer had a house 
that he could call hie own, or a thousand dol- 
lars that he could apply to his immediate ne- 
cessities, The cause of this sudden change 
was on account of his having written his 
name on the back of several slips of paper, or 
in other words he had endorsed for a friend, 
and that friend had lost thousands of dollars 
through gold speculations. He was ruined, 
unable to meet his notes, and the creditors 
had turned their attention to the endorser, 
and he, poor man, had to smart for the im- 
prudence of another. 

Our friend was honest, and suffered from 
the effects of it. He sighed at his losses, 
moved from his convenient houses, gave up 
his furniture, all excepting that which his 
wife claimed, hired a dwelling house just large 
enough to accommodate his family, and then 
cast his eyes around the world tosee what he 
could do to support them. Many years had 
elapsed since he was engaged in trade, and he 
had no capital to commence with, and build 
up a new business. He applied to his friends 
for advice—to those men who had spread 
their legs under his mahogany, and eaten so 
many dinners, and while they were ready to 
give him counsel, they were not ready to as- 


He envied no man, but many men- 
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sist him in any other manner. One recom- 
mended farming, another thought that a 
sutler’s position in the army might be a good 
thing, while a third concluded that the old 
gentleman might still answer for a second 
book-keeper, in some establishment where 
rapidity was not required. 

Our friend sighed at the advice, but could 
not take it, and while still deliberating on for- 
tune’s changes, he was accosted one day by a 
young man, a merchant, avho was reported as 
doing a large business for the government. 

“TI want a partner,” the good-looking young 
fellow said, “and you are just the man for 
me.” 

‘“‘T have no capital,” replied our friend. 

“And I need none. The fact of it is, I want 
two things, a steady partner like you, and an 
amiable girl, like your daughter, for a wife.” 

Our friend looked at the merchant in 
astonishment. 

“ As far as the daughter is concerned,” re- 
plied our friend, “you must get her consent. 
As far as I am concerned, J am ready to take 
advantage of your offer.” 

“All right,” replied the confident young 
fellow. “She will consent in due time, or I 
am much mistaken. I’ve met her on several 
occasions, and I know that I’m not hateful to 
her.” 

This singular partnership commenced and 
prospered. ‘The young merchantlaid siege to 
the daughter, won her, is to marry her; and 
now comes the most strange part of this 
eventful life change, and if we were writing a 
romance we should not expect our readers to 
believe it, for it is wonderful. Six months 
after our friend lost his property it was re- 
stored to him, the same house, and nearly the 
same furniture, for the man for whom he en- 
dorsed, by several lucky, reckless speculations 
in gold, in New York, won back that which 
he had lost, and much more, and for the honor 
of humanity, restored to our friend that 
which the law had taken. 

This is one of fortune’s changes, and a sin- 
gular one it is, but it is true; and when our 
friend relates it, he adds, “I'll never again 
endorse a note for a friend.” 





CoNSCIENCE.—The guilty man is doomed 
to carry and lodge his fiercest accuser in his 
own bosom. , 
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JueT 80.—If a men does anything remark- 
able once, it excites netice; if he repeats it, 
we grow indifferent. 
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LOVE AT PrneT sient. 

The heir apparent to the Russian throne 
has been travelling in search of a wife, and re- 
port states that he has found a princess who 
comes up to his idea of perfection. It is quite 
a@ romance in real life. It appears that the 
princess had been very much kept in the back- 
ground by the grand duke, her father, who 
entertained no view of so splendid an alliance 
for her. The hereditary Grand Duke of Rus- 
sia returning, like the heirs apparent in the 
old eastern tales, from a tour from court to 
court, to select a wife from the numerous 
princesses who were on the list, and like 
them, wearied with his tour, and disappointed 
in his expectations, was delighted to arrive at 
Darmstadt, where, as there was no princess 
to marry, he might be allowed to repose after 
the tedious ceremonies of courts, in which the 
marriageable daughters had been brought for~ 
ward in the hope of captivating his heart. 
At the first court party, however, his impe- 
rial highness remarked in the corner of the 
room a beautiful young girl of fifteen, dressed 
in plain white, and who was sitting unnoticed 
in the brilliant throng. The illustrious tour- 
ist inquired of the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt who this young lady, who had not 
been presented to him, was; and, with some 
embarrassment on the part of the father, he 
was told that it was his daughter. The slm- 
ple and interesting appearance of the princess 
produced an immediate effect upon the prince, 
who, after an hour’s conversation with her, 
in which he found that the beauties of 
her mind equalled those of her person, sent a 
courier to the emperor to request his consent 
to their union, which was not refused. This 
little piece of reality will perhaps be a con-. 
vineing proof to those who have wavered in 
believing in the possibility of “love at first 
sight.” There is no accounting for the freaks 
of Cupid, and no security in fancying oneself 
beyond the reach of his subtle arrow. Those 
who deride his power, are often the first to fall 
victims beneath his dart. 





AV ARICE.—The avaricious man is like the 
barren, sandy ground of tbe desert, which 
sucks in all the rain and dews with greediness, 
but yields no fruitful herbs or plants for the 
benefit of others. 





An OrpER.—A gentleman in Boston re- 
ceived an order from Vermont, for two fresh 
psalmon, and he sent him two weighing an 
“old hundred.” } 


PEEBAES OF WEALTH. 

Men have ever been proverbially fond of 
crying against woman’s folly and extrava- 
gance, but we have discovered one or two In- 
stances that have still more deeply convinced 
us Of their own failing in this respect. There 
is no accounting for their whims and eccen- 
tricities, as may be seen from the following: 
“ The wealth which now exists in Amsterdam 
falls much short to what it was previous to 
the French revolution, or during the period . 
of Duteh commercial pre-eminence. It is not 
long since strangers, in visiting Amsterdam, 
were shown the spacious house of a merchant, 
who, after having lavished much on furniture 
and paintings, actually caused the floor of one 
of his apartments to be laid with Spanish dol- 
lars, set onedge. Another gentleman in Hol- 
land determined to make a pavement before 
his residence of large massive plates of silver, 
and to surround it with an ornamental chain 
of the same costly material. Before carrying 
his plan into effect, it behoved him to ebtain 
the sanction of the authorities. Theee wor- 
thies, however, void of sympathy, set their 
face against a proposition which might have 
compelled them to increase the strength of the 
town guard. Enraged at their non-compli- 
ance, Moses determined to punish them. He 
ordered his dwelling, situated in the principal 
street, immediately to be pulled down, and on 
ita site erected the one now standing. It is lit- 
erally covered with diabolical figures, amount- 
ing, it is said, to three hundred and fifty.” 
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INFANTRY AND CAVALBY ON A MARCH. 
—A columa of infantry will generally pass 
over about five miles in two hours, halts in- 
cluded. Acolumn of cavalry at a walk and 
trot alternately makes about six miles per 
hour. 





SERIOUS CONSIDERATION.—An unmarried 
lady, on the wintry side of fifty, hearing of the 
marriage of a young lady, her friend, ob- 
served, with a deep and sentimental sigh, 
“Well, I s’pose it’s what we must all come to!” 


_—_————_ ¢ Bee?) 

Quick RETURNS AND SMALL PROFITS.— 
A financially embarrassed gentleman of our 
acquaintance calis a bill of exchange a boom- 
erang, because, send it out in what direction 
you will, it is certain te come back to you. 


—_———_¢Deoo-_————_ 
Lucm.—A western editor, in speaking of a 
man who was bitten by a mad dog, says: 
“He was attacked by a quadruped while la- 
boring under cerebral excitement.” 
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Facts and Hancies. 


ALABAMA MANNERS.“ 


In 1844, Henry Clay, whose name is still revered 
at the North, was a member of the Whig Conven- 
tion held in Baltimore. Of course all the delegates 
paid their respects to Mr. Clay, and one evening, 
while the great statesman was receiving company, 
the door opened, and a fine six-foot man entered 
unannounced. The stranger was fashionably, but 
somewhat astonishingly dreseed in a green sport- 
ing ceat, with buttons somewhat smaller than the 
rim of our hat—a bright scarlet plaid vest, divided 
into a square of eight by ten, with buff corduroy 
continuations. This astonishing ‘effigy’ was 
“hung in chains” ef every style, and wore at his 
fob a pendant seal, about the size of a steelyard 
poise. On his head was a four foot ‘ Panama,’’ 
and from an outlandish pocket modestly protruded 
a package, bearing the magic word “ Highlander,” 
balanced upon the other side by a pistol from the 
armory of Colt. 

This surprising person, after reaching the centre 
of the room, paused and took a leisurely syrvey of 
those present, and singling out Mr. Clay (who 
could mistake him?) walked up to him and pro- 
nounced the single word: 

ba Clay 2”? 

‘ Yes,’’ was the reply of the statesman. 

“H. Clay?” 

“The same, sir.”’ 

‘‘T came from Alabama on purpose to see you, 
but don’t put yourself out on my account. You are 
a great man, sir, and when [ am at home I am 
some; in fact, I often tell our boys that Clay and I 
are bound to shine, or else what do we live for? 
Your line and mine area little different, but we 
are both pretty near the head. In fact, Hank, 
what's the use of being a fellow, unless-he can be a 
buster? Henry, good evening,” and the Alabama 
man took his departure, leaving Mr. Clay overpow- 
ered with astonishment at the man's impudence. 


THE ROAD TO HARRISBURG. 


A Yankee pedler, who was travelling through 
Pennsylvania, selling notions, one day stopped at 
the house of a Dutchman, and inquired of a man, 
who sat on the doorstep, his name. 

“Vy, my name ish Haunce Hollenbeffenenhefien- 
graensteinerburg.”’ 

“By Cape Cod, if that isn’t as long as a pump- 
kin vine! Well, I haint got no time to lose—I'm 
on speculation. Tell me the way to Harrisburg. 

‘To Harrisburg? Vell, you see dat roat pon de 
hill?’ pointing in the direction. 

“QO, yes, I see it.” 

‘Val, den, you must not take dat reat. You see 
dat road by de coal bank?” 

64 Yes.’’ 

“ Vell, dat ish not de road, too; put you mypht 
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go right py te bern dere, and ven you see von reat 
crooks just so (bending his elbow and describing it 
at the same time), and ven you kit dere keep along 
till you gets furder. Vell, den, you vill turn de 
potato patch round te bridge over te river up 
stream and te hill up, and tirectly you see mime 
prodder Fitz’s parn, shingled mit straw, dat’s te 
house vare mine prodder lives. He'll dell you eo 
much better asIcan. And you go a little bit far 
der, you see twe roate—you must not take both of 
‘em,’? 
The Yankee drove on as fast as pessible. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

A certain lady had been much annoyed by the 
ringiug of her door-bell by the mischievous boys in 
the vicinity, and determined to be no more made 3 
fool of by going to the door. In the course of the 
forenoon, her minister called to see her, dressed in 
his sprucest manner; he ascended the steps and 
gently drew the bell-handle, when the lady shoated 
from the entry: 

“T see you, boy; if I catch you, I'll wring your 
neck !”’ 

The frightened gentleman immediately reshed 
down the steps, through a small crowd ef roung 
scamps, and has not called at that house since. 


MAMMOTH SPIDERS. 

Our friend, Charley Watson, had a few years 
since a female ancestor on the maternal side, who, 
although residing in the vicinity of Boston fur a 
lifetime, had never yet been here. After repeated 
solicitations, however, she was induced to pay the 
family a visit. Her grandson, young W atson, thea 
a boy of fifteen, but who already exhibited that 
peculiar faculty for perpetrating “practical jokes ~ 
which characterizes him yet, persuaded the cook to 
place a large dish of boiled crabs before the old 
lady, well knowing that she had never before eet 
her eyes onone. Upon seating herself at the table, 
the usual dish attracted her attention. Carefally 
drawing her spectacles from their case, she edjyust- 
ed them on her nose, and took a long stare at the 
singular-looking edibles; at last, seizing a fork, she 
made a desperate thrust at one of them, exclaiming, 
with a Jong breath: 

“Heavens and yearth! who ever seen sich spr 
ders before ?”’ 


FALLING FROM GRACE. 


Zedekiah Broadhead was a man somewhat less 
of stature than Goliath of Gath, though possessipg 
perhaps as much physical strength. So the village 
wrestlers thought, when, out of sport, he took up a 
whole handful of them and dashed them om the 
ground. During a religivasrevival, Zedekiah was 
converted and joined the Methodist church. One 
evening, while on his way from class-meetiag, he 
was assailed by half a desen of his former compan- 
ions, shouting: 
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“Now Zed has become a Christian and cannot 
fight, let’s give him a thrashing.” 

“ Hold a moment,” interposed Zed, putting forth 
an arm as long asa rail. “I know a Christian 
cannot fight. I belong to a denomination which 
believes in falling from grace; and,” continued the 
new convert, planting his foot more firmly on the 
earth, and towering up like a giant in the moon- 
light, his arm falling back to an angie of forty-five 
degrees, “if I should fall from grace,’' here he low- 
ered his voice to a tone of ominous solemnity, and 
advaneing three paces towards his retreating assail- 
ants, ‘‘if I should fall from grace, woe be to you!”’ 

The scamps, overawed by a doubt of the saint’s 
perseverance, decamped with precaution, leaving 
Zed as Apoilyon left Christian, to go on his way 
rejoicing. 


“TAKE MIKE FIRST.” 


An Irish woman, living in the vicinity of Boston, 
owned a husband who was so sick that he was not 
expected to recover; and while he was in this state, 
she declared she would rather die than lose “ dar- 
lin’ Mike.” A set of gracelees scampe determined 
to try her conjugal affection. Having seized a 
large turkey, they stripped him entirely of his 
feathers, and one night, when Biddy was alone 
groaning and calling on Death to come and take 
her, and not Mike, the shanty door opened, and 
the hideous turkey entered and stalked towards 
her. 

“OQ, och hone!" yelled the woman. “ Howly 
Mary, defend us! Take Mike first, that’s a good 
creetur. Howly Mary, how can I die before my 
time? Take Mike first!" 

Perhaps she did not rave when she discovered 
the trick. But the best of the joke was, Biddy 
confiscated the turkey and ate it, and her husband 
Belped her, and perhaps through its means Mike 
recovered. 


A FRIEND'S RETORT. 


The Widow R., who is still a coquette in her 
quite advanced maturity, went recently to a private 
evening party after seven o'clock. 

“ How late you are, my charmer,’ said the mis- 
treas of the house to her, reprovingly. 

“J am quite ashamed,” answered the widow. 
“ But my maid is so very slow; she takes more 
than a hour and a half to do my hair.” 

** Fortunately,’? observed one of her friends, 
** you are not obliged to stay at home whilst she is 
doing it.’’ 


AN EPITAPH. 
The follewing epitaph may be foand upen a 
tonzbetone down East: 
Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Mary ‘Liza Young; 
Who, on the 14th day of May, 
Began to hold her tongue. 


VARIOUS METHODS. 

Speaking of tooth-pulling, we are remiaded of a 
dentist who had more wit than akill. He always 
compared his method of trestment with his com- 
petitors in the same business, and when a patient 
was placed in the chair, and the instrument applied 
to his tooth with a wrench, followed by a roar from 
the unpleasantly surprised sufferer, the dentist 
would cry, ‘Stop, compose yourself. I told you I 
would give you no pain, but I only just gave you 
that twinge as a specimen to show you Cartright's 
method of operating.’’ Again the instrument was 
applied, another tug, another roar. ‘ Now, don't 
be impatient, that is Dumerge’s way; be seated 
and calm, you will now be satisfied of the superi- 
ority of my methed."’ Another application, another 
tug, another roar. “Now, pray be quiet, that is 
Parkinson's mode; avd you don't like it, and no 
wonder.”’” By this time the tooth hung by a 
thread, and whipping it out, the operator exultingly 
exclaimed, “ This is my method of tooth-drawing 
without pain, and you are now enabled to compare 
it with the operations of Cartright, Dumerge and 
Parkinson,'’ and patients would go home groaning 
and wondering at the man’s skill and impudence. 


ACCOMMODATION TRAINS. 


Everybody has heard of the railway down in 
Georgia, where the conductor was s0 accommo- 
dating that, when a lady passenger asked for some 
water, he got off the train, blocked the wheels of 
the car, and went to a spring a quarter of a mile 
away to fetch the desired beverage. We have 
now a case to match that, and something ahead. 
On the Peoria, Oquawka and Burlington Railway 
they run a combined “express and stock train,” 
on which they carry hogs and humanity, paying 
quite as much attention to the former as to the lat- 
ter. One day, lately, a porcine quadruped escaped 
from the cars at Gatesburg, when about midway 
between Elk City and Elmwood, and forthwith the 
“express and stock train’’ was brought to a dead 
halt, for the purpose of capturing his swineship. 
An exciting chase of half an hour followed, in 
which the passengers were called out to join, and 
porky was run down, returned to his fellows, and 
the “express and stock train” proceeded on its 
way. 


A YOUNG COQUETTE. 


A correspondent tells the following good anec- 
dote:—“ The other evening, as I was sauntering 
slowly down the main street in our village, I drew 
near one of our groceries, and perceived a dirty- 
faced boy and girl about nine years of age stand- 
ing by the store window. Just as I was passing, 
the boy broke out with: 

“* Mag, do you love Sam Galey better nor me?’ 

“When out came the young lady’s reply: 

“‘*Sam Galey to blazes! I don’t like you nor 
Sam Galey.’” 
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MR. JONES MAKES A MISTAKE. 


Mr. Jones recently took a trip to New Orleans, 
and while in that city called on his friend Smith. 
But Jones may tell his own story; — 

I was introduced to his wife, a fine fat woman, 
looking as though she lived on laffin’, her face was 
80 full of fun. After awhile, after we'd talked about 
my girl, about the weather, in come three or four 
children, laffin’ and skippin' as merry as crickets. 
There was no candle lit, but I could see they were 
fine-looking fellows. 

“Come here,”’ said I, “you littl rogue; come 
here and tell me what your name is."’ 

The oldest comes to me and says: 

“My name is Peter Smith.” 

“ And what's your name, sir?” 

“ Bob Smith.” 

The next said his name was Bill Smith; and the 
fourth said his name was Tommy Smith. I gave 
’em sugar candy and Mrs. Smith was so tickled 
that she laughed all the time. Mr. Smith looked 
on, but didn't say much. 

“Why,” says I, “Mrs. Smith, I would not take 
a good deal for them four boys, if I had ’em—they 
are so beautiful and sprightly.” 

““No,"’ said she, laughing, “I set a good deal on 
"em; but we spodl em teo much.”’ 

‘““No,” says I, “they're well behaved children; 
and. by gracious!” says I, pretending to be startied 
by a striking resemblance between the boys and 
the father, and I looked at Mr. Smith, “I never 
did see anything equal it,” says I, “‘ your own eyes, 
mouth, forehead, and a perfect picture, sir,’’ tap- 
ping the oldest on the pate. I thought Mrs. Smith 
would have died laffin’ at that. 

“Do you think so, Jones?” said she, looking to- 
wards Mr. Smith; and I thought she'd go off in a 
fit. 

“Yes,” says I, “I do really.” 

“ Haw, haw, haw," says Mr. Smith, kind o° half 
laffin’, “you are too hard on me now, with your 
jokes.” 

“T aint jokin’ at all," says I; “they are hand- 
some children, and do look wonderfully like you.” 

Just then a gal brought a light in, and I'll be 
darned if the little brats didn’t turn out to be nig- 
gers, every one on'em! Mr. and Mr. Smith never 
had any children, and they sort o’ petted them 
niggers as playthings. I never felt so streaked as 
I did when I found out how things stood. If I 
hadn’t kissed the nasty things, I could have got 
over it; but kissing ‘em showed I was in airnest. 
But I left New Orleans the next day, and I aint 
seen Smith since. 





A WAGER. 


Dr. Jameson is one of the most able, talented 
and eccentric surgeons of the present century. His 
practice embraces a large circuit, and his fame ex- 
tends to every part of Massachusetts. The doctor 
Was one morning sitting in his office poring over 
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eome medical werk, when a loud rap at the der: 
aroused him. “Come in,’’ gaid the doctor, azd an 
old lady hebbled into the apartment, who seemed 
the very embodiment of dirt and negligence. 

“ Dector, I've got a dreadful spre foot}—can yx 
help it?’ said she. 

“T will try—let me see it.” 

The old crome proceeded to divest her ender 
etanding of the apology for a shoe with which : 
was covered, and displayed to the honest docte s 
foot—and such a foot! 

‘‘ La, doctor, ye needn't be in such wenderner 
about it. There's dirtier feet than that m te 
world, I'll warrant—ay, and dirtier feet than the 
in your own house, as proud as the young ladia, 
your daughters, are, for all that ;’”’ amd the old haz 
cackled forth her pleasure at the doctor's surprie. 

“ Woman, if you can find a dirtier foot than ths 
in my house, I will give you five dollars, and cure 
your foot for nothing !"’ 

‘“‘*Pon honor ?”' cried the beldame. 

“*Pon honor,’’ said the doctor. 

The woman stripped off the other stocking, and 
displayed a foot that beggared all descriptice. 
grinning in the face of the astonished doctor, a 
she exclaimed: 

‘““Gie me the money! I knowed it—I wasied 
t’other ‘fore I came here." 


A PUZZLED JUSTICE. 

A man named Josh was brought before a country 
squire for stealing a hog, and three witnesees bem; 
examined swore they saw him steal it. A wag 
having volunteered as counsel for Josh, known; . 
the scope of the squire’s brain, arose and addressed 
him as follows :—‘ May it please your hosor, I csa 
establish this man’s honesty beyond the shadow df 
a doubt; for I have twelve witnesses ready te swe 
that they did not see him steal it.” The squire 
rested his head for a few moments upon his baa, 
as if in deep thought, and with great dignity arox, 
and brushing back his heir, said, “If there ax 
twelve who did not see him steal it, and only three 
who did, I discharge the prisoner.’’ 


“BOOK LARNIN’.” 


While in New York, writes a correspondest, | 
overheard a "buss-man enlightening a comrade o2 
the merits of a professor of the New York Univer 
sity, who, in his hearing, had made use of the 
classic expression, “as black as Erebus.”* 

“ This ‘ere book larnin’,” said the ‘buse-man, “» 
allahambug! That 'ere profeesor, as he calls h> 
self, that was riding into my buss the other der, 
talked about a nigger thet was as black as ‘sr 
‘bus.’ Now, there aint nary 'buss in New York 
what's painted black; and for him to talk in that 
"ere style, showed his ignorance and greenness 2 
the most disgustin’ light.’’ 


SCENES IN A BATH-HOUSE. 
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‘Tt's so warm.” 





‘“‘ Stand from under!” 





“ Let's see if vou can support me."’ 
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FRENCH 


_ WE once more present to the readers of 
Tue DoLLarR MONTHLY a series of interest- 
ing French views, drawn by eminent artists, 


and engraved in a careful manner by our en-’ 


gravers. These scenes are on the new line of 
railroad from Paris to Soissons,a popular 
route during the summer months, when the 
heated, thirsty, perspiring Parisians are anx- 
ious to leave the city for a time, and seek re- 
lief from cares and dissipation amid rural 
scenes. It is only during a few of the hottest 
days of summer that the bourgeoisie of Paris 
will admit that the cityis uncomfortable. At 
other times they repudiate the charge, and 
declare that Paris is the most delightful city, 
for a residence, that the world ever saw. 
There is much truth in the remark that when 
Par's is hot, boiling and simmering under a 
summer sun, then Paris is uncomfortable, for 
the Iadies look faded and limp, the men 
sleepy, and the children cross. Then railroad 
companies aivertise excursions at cheap rates, 
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SCENES. 


and the bourgeoisie, comprehending the con- 
dition of their wives and children, thrust their 
hands into their pockets, and start for the 
country. Let us imagine, fair reader, that we 
are about to take an excursion train. It 
starts with its human freight at 6 A. M., and 
it will not auswer for us to be a moment Jate, 
as French trains are punctual. We rise at 5 
o’clock, drink a cup of good coffee, eat a white, 
light roll, such as only French bakers can 
produce, and then, carpet-bag in hand, run 
down stairs, are received by the porter with a 
smile and a bow, and he wishes us a pleasant 
journey as we enter the carriage, and hopes 
that we will soon return; the hotel will be so 
Jonesome without our presence! Delicious 
bit of flattery! We feel it so sensitively, that 
we toss the man a franc or two, and drive to 
the station. 

We are in season. We enter a neat car 
and off we go, enjoying the scenes through 
which we pass. Your neighbors chat with 
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you, they tell you of the towns through which 
you journey, and hand you bottles of wine, 
with which you can quench your thirst. The 
first place at which we stop is at the end of 
the bridge of the Valle de Privas. The town 
of Privas is the capital of the department of 
Ardeche. It is twenty-six miles southwest of 
Valence, and has a population of four thou- 
sand souls. It is noted for its manufactures 
of blankets and other woolen goods. We re- 
matfn all night at Privas, and are treated with 
much consideration at the hotel where we 
stop. The next morning we are off, for our 
ticket is good for all stops, and when the cars 
halt at the “Viaduct La Voulte,” a noble 
specimen of masonry, we leave the train and 
commence eating grapes, which are very fine 
at this place. Voulte is only ten miles from 
Privas. It ison the right bank of the Rhone, 
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in the department of Ardeche, and contains a 
population of nearly four thousand. 

In the afternoon, after having eaten enough 
grapes to satisfy a modest party, and drank 
several bottles of good but cheap wine, we 
once more take the cars, and leave them to 
look at the feudal beauties of Porte de Laon. 
It is seventy-four miles from Paris, has a pop- 
ulation of over nine thousand, is in the de- 
partment of Aisne, and is enclosed by old 
massive walls. It is situated on an isolated 
hill, crowned by a fine Gothic cathedral, and 
under the French kings of the first and second 
races, Laon was a town of much importance. 
Here, on the 9th and 10th of March, 1814, a 
desperate battle was fought between Napoleon 
and the allies under Blucher. Many of the 
inhabitants remember the battle. 

We remain one night at Laon, and ride to 
the ruins of the Coucy-le-Chateau, the next 
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morning. It is only ten miles from Soissons, 
the end of our journey, and is in the depan- 
ment of Aisne. The ruins of the chateau ar 
worthy of a visit, for here a gallant line of 
noblemen lived for many years, and the name 


of Coucy is often met with in French history. 


The knights of that name were valiant, bu 
wars and internal dissensions ruined the fani- 
ly, and now the castle is falling to piece. 
We spend several hours here, and then cor 
tinue our journey; and after a week’s absence, 
we return to Paris, and find that our trip ba 
cost us just thirty dollars—cheap enongt, 
when we consider how much pleasure we 
have enjoyed. But travelling in the interior 
of France is cheap. And the pleasures f 
sight-seeing are amply met among the varie- 
ties of scenery which a journey through 
France presents everywhere to the eye. 


THE ROUGH SIDE OF FUR. 

It is a winter afternoon in Boston, the air is 
alive with snow; a lady and her three daugh- 
ters enter the shop of one of the chief furriers 
of Washington street. A stuffed tiger grivs 
impotently at the door; the shop windows are 
mantled with furs fit for an empress, white # 
the thrice-driven snow, silver-gray, zbr- 
striped, barred, spotted, spangled. These |i 
dies know not where they come from or whe 
obtained them; theyybuy capes, gloves, p> 
lisses, all of fur, and re-enter their carriage 
clad like Lapland princesses. 

This same afternoon, the hunter who slew 
those sables, those ermines, and those gry 
squirrels, is far away in Eastern Siberia, toil- 
ing in his dangerous trade — digging pitills 
for bears, watching the gray squirrel, setting 
traps for the marten, skimming over the s00¥ 
plains on-his great snow-shoes, or flogging the 
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reindeer that draw his sledge till he maddens 
them toa gallop, as the only chance that he 
has of escaping the snow whirlwind. 

Let us go to the great Russian fair at Nov- 
gorod. Elbowing Chinese, Tartars, Magyars, 
Austrians and Muscovites, we are sure to find 
whole bands of fur-hunters laden with their 
peltries. A year or two ago it was computed 
that, from the district of Kirensk alone, there 
was annually sent to this great market six 
hundred marten skins, six thousand ermine 
skins, one hundred and fifty bear skins, and 
four hundred thousand skins of the “ petit 
gris,” or gray squirrel. 

The fur-hunter clothes himself in a tunic of 
hare skin, breeches of reindeer leather, boots 
of badger skin, and cap of the lambs-wool of 
Astracan. In this dress he can roll in snow, 
or wade through icy water, without suffering 
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the ends of which were tipped with wooden 
balls. They were in time conquered and dis- 
placed by the Sirians, a people of Finnish 
origin. Their huts are now constructed of 
squared logs, the interstices stuffed with moss 
and cry clay. Their dogs are trained to hunt, 
to guard their flocks, and to rock their chil- 
dren’s cradles, 

The Sirian’s gun requires more powder for 
the priming than for the charge, and it is of so 
small a calibre that its report is no louder 
than the crack of a whip, and does not scare 
the game. At thirty yards or so, the Sirians 
can hit a quarter rouble piece; but they sel- 
dom fire at a moving object, and usually take 
advantage of arest. Their guns are rifled, 
and they do not cast their bullets, but ham- 
mer them out of solid lead, using a mallet to 
force them down the greased barrels. 


PORTE DE LAON. 


much fromthe cold. His ancestors, who were 
simpler, and hardier than himself, guided 
themselves northward by observing that the 
side of the tree that faces the north is always 
the mossiest; but the modern hunter never 
neglects to carry a small compass in his pouch 
to lead him on straiter and surer to the ermine 
country. This brave minister of our luxury 
uses 8 gun of a verysmall calibre. More than 
three hundred of the balls he fires go to the 
pound; a larger ball would injure the ermine 
fur, and its use would also compel the hunters 
to carry with them a cumbrous load of lead. 
Kirensk, where most of the fur-hunters live, 
is a district on the shores of the Lene, in 
Eastern Siberia. When the Cossacks, riding 
eastward some two centuries ago, discovered 
these tribes, they were mere savages, living on 
fish and reindeer’s milk, and clothed in sable 
skins. They killed the ermine with arrows, 


The Sirfan women attach great value to the 
paws of the glutton—an animal of extreme 
ferocity, that preys on the elk and the rein- 
deer. Its skin is glossy black, and its paws, 
which are white, are worn by the women as 
ornaments for the head. These fetch a great 
price in Sweden and Norway. 

But the glutton is exceptional; the gray 
squirrel is the great object of pursuit. This 
beautiful little animal lives on pine-cones and 
mushrooms. In hard seasons he has to resort 
to the seeds of the fir, which often fill his 
mouth and eyes with resin, until at last it seals 
up his jaws and forces him to die of hunger. 
In some seasons the squirrels are found in the 
ravines; they are then caught in plank traps, 
to which they are attracted by baits of salt or 
smoked fish. At other times they are only to 
be seen on the highest trees, and are by no 
means to be tempted down.) In dry Wweathge~ 
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the squirrel flies from branch to branch, gayly 
trusting to his bushy tail to act as a parachute 


“’ 
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& SNAKE IN HIS HAT. | 
The editor of the New York Monthly Seal- 


and break his fall, but when the rain comes : pel states that a gentleman of the highest 


and mats his hair, destroying its buoyancy, he 
grows timid and hides in his nest. 

Gray squirrels are extraordinarily cunning 
in hiding, but the fur-hunter has stratagems 
by which to baffle them. The Sirians go in 
couples; one places himself in ambuscade, 
while the other kicks the tree with his foot. 
The squirrel instantly mounts and_ hides. 
Then the second hunter whistles; the squir- 
rel stops and turns his head; that moment the 
cruel shot is fired, and down the gray-skin 
drops upon the snow. Squirrels are, however, 
so numerous in Oriental Siberia that, in spite 
of their little artifices, no less than a hundred 


! 
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are sometimes secured by a fur-hunter in a | 


single day. They migrate through the forests, 
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veracity related to him the following snake 
story, which beats anything we have read 
lately: Going into an ordinary for his dinner. 
he was surprised to observe the extra care 
with which a gentleman who took the seat 
opposite to him took off his hat. He tured 
his head as nearly upside down as possible 
without breaking his neck; then placing his 
hand over his hat, he again turned it, and r- 
ceiving its carefully guarded contents, con- 
cealed in a pocket-handkerchief, on his hand; 
then gently laying the back of his hand on the 
cushion, he slid the hat and _ its contents of, 
and commenced his dinner. The attention of 
my friend was irresistibly directed toward the 
hat; and his surprise was greatly increased, 
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moving from east to west, and leaving no 
trace. They spring from bough to bough, 
and, almost without touching the ground, 
traverse the woods from Siberia to Finland. 
The Sirians say that squirrels, when they 
want to cross a river, form a raft of branches 
and birch-bark, their expanding tails serving 
them for sails. Their enemies are the pole- 
cats and martens, who follow their migrations 
with as cruel a perseverance and as evil in- 
tentions as wolves follow a conqueror’s army. 
Martens are, however, too gluttonous and 
carnivorous to be very common, and of the 
two millions of skins annually furnished by 
the district of Kirensk, only six hundred are 
those of the marten. 
———_—_—____ ¢-->nee@->—_—______—_——_ 
WITH A GIFT. 
A trifle, sweet! which true love spella— 
True love interprets—right alone.—Tanmrson. 


on observing the head of a sizeable snake 
thrust out and looking sharply about bia. 
The gentleman perceiving the discovery, ad- 
dressed him: “ My dear sir, I was in hopes to 
have dined alone, and not annoyed any ox 
with my poorpet. Allow me to explain. He 
is perfectly harmless—only a common black 
spake. I was advised to carry him on 5) 
head for rheumatism. I have done 80 for 
several weeks, and am cured—positively cared 
ofa most agonizing malady. I dare not yet 
part with him; the memory of my safferinss 
is too vivid ;-all my care is to avoid discovery, 
and to treat my pet as well as possible in bis 
irksome confinement. I feed him on milk std 
eggs, and he does not seem to suffer. Pardon 
me for my annoyance; you have my story—it 
is true. I am thankful to the informer for my 
cure, and to you for your courtesy in not 
leaving your dinner in) disgust.” 


SCENES IN NORWALE, CONN. 


- SCENES IN NORWALK, CONN. 

‘We must confess to an intense love for the 
pretty little towns and villages of our thriving 
neighboring State, Connecticut. Some of them 
border on the sea, like New Haven, Stoning- 
ton and Mystic, and other towns of like note, 
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while some of the cities are washed by impor- 
tant rivers, like Hartford, which is flooded 
six months in the year, much to the disgust 
of the inhabitants who reside near the raging 
Connecticut, and are by no means lovers of 
hydropathy or the doctrines of Vincent Priess- 
nitz; Norwich, nestled between verdant hills 
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and watered by the Thames; New London, 
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calm, stately, and aristocratic, a connecting 
link between past and present times. 


But we 
shall speak of this city by-and-by. At pres- 
ent we wish to confine our remarks to Nor- 
walk, celebrated for the terrible railroad dis- 
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aster which occurred there many years since. 
Norwalk is scattered over a large space of 
ground, and a stranger in the place finds it 
somewhat difficult to tell where Norwalk is, 
and where it is not. The nucleus, or more 
compact portion, is at the head of the Nor- 


walk River, which empties its waters — 
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Sound about two miles from the bridge. From 
here, as from a common centre, it diverges in 
every direction, until the neat white cottages 
with their green blinds, neat and beautiful 
dooryards, and gardens in the rear, lose them- 
selves in the more plain and substantial farm 
houses, surrounded by orchards, fields and 
meadows, filled with cattle, grain and fruit, 
and showing evidence of that thrift and appli- 
cation which are proverbial with the Yankee 
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many persons doing business in New Y- 
who are enabled through its means to be 
their offices and stores at an early hour in 
morning, and at home in time for tea an 
stroll in the garden or pleasure grounds, whit 
many of them have tastefully laid out aro 
their residences. It is the commercial de 
for the northern part of the county, and a co 
siderable portion of the staple products of 
farmers is brought here to be disposed of. 
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farmer. The larger portion of the town is | We furnish to our readers some very fine 
built in and along the valley of the river, and , views of buildings and streets in Norwalk. 
a view from any of the surrounding hills is | The first is State Street, the secund is the 
beautiful in the extreme. The diversity of | handsome Episcopal Church, the third is the 
scene presented to the eye in a drive through | Union Manufactory Buildings, where a supe- 
the length and breadth of the borough, is very | rior kind of cloth is made, and the fourth is the 
attractive and highly pleasing. It is a place | Union School Buildings, where children are 
of considerable activity, and the New Haven | prepared for the stern duties of life. 
Railroad, which passes through it, has been ! From the summit of Drummond’s Hill, if 
the means of attracting to its neighborhood you turn your eyes northward, you will find 
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: ha: the horizon is bounded by the waters of 


“$ng Island Sound, on whose placid waters 
humerable craft expand their wing like sails 
“the breeze, while occasionally a long sln- 
smoky line betokens the transit of a 
aimer, bearing its living freight to or from 


ly bo 


er ta 






[eR f. metropolis. Nearer the eye, the river, 
= ch flows peacefully before us, empties its- 
nigger 
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waters into the sound amid numerous islands, 
which look like gems in a setting of silver. 
Fallowing up the opposite bank of the river, 
we see the village of Old Well, which is the 
port of Norwalk, although vessels of light 
draught can come up to the bridge at high 
water. Here the railroad trains stop, and 
here the steamboat, which formerly made tri- 
weekly trips to the city, had its lauding-place. 
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Attimes it is a busy spot, but as the passing 
train is lost to view, it relapses into quietness, 
and a line of carriages may be seen pursuing 
their tortuous way towards the upper town, 
now hid by the intervening buildings or the 
inequalities of the ground, now seey in some 
open space, until lost in the streets of the 
more compact portion which lies at our feet. 
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The horizon round about us is cut up by hills 
and distant mountains, and the intervening 
space is adorned by beautiful “bits of land- 
scape,” with here and there a spire peering 
among the trees to betoken the ever-present 
temple of God on earth. Altogether itis a 
beautiful view, and well worthy some little 
exertion tosee. The spot on. which you stand 
has, however, another strong attraction to the xe 
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student of history. Where you stand, Gév- 
ernor Tryon, of infamous memory, sat, seven- 
ty-eight years ago, in a rocking-chair,the plun- 
derer of a neighboring house, and witnessed 
the conflagration of the flowrishing village 
which laf in the valley below. A brute in 
disposition, a lacquey by nature, mortified and 
chagrined at the treatment he had received at 


the hands of the Virginians, and disappointed . 


at the turn affairs had taken in New York, 
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which, he had hoped, would have remained 
loyal to his king and master, he had lent him- 
selfas aready tool in the hands of British 
commanders, when any dirty work was to be 
done, like that in which he was now engaged. 
Having laid the thriving village of Fairfield 
in ashes, and driven its inhabitants out into 
the storm which raged at the time, homeless 
and destitute, he retired with his motley forces 
of tories and Hessian hirelings to Huntington 
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' Bay, on the north side of Long Island, and m 


the 16th of July, re-crossed to the main f: 
the purpose of destroying Norwalk. He lane 
ed with his forces, consisting of Hessians asd 
refugee Americans, on the night of the 11x, 
on the plain which lies at the east side of th 
river, and about eight or nine o’clock on uz 
following morning, he marched toward th 
ill-fated town. No opposition of any accoux 
-was offered. Captain Betts, with about fifty 
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militia men, harassed him as much as possi. 
and endeavored to make a stand, but the ue 
my were in such overwhelming numbers 3! 
he was obliged to fall back, with the los * 
four killed and one cannon captured by 
enemy. After destroying much property ‘kr 
on left the scene. At the present time Mr 
walk is favored with many summer tours 
and a more delightful village in which to, ® 
for a weck's recreation, it would be hard ge 
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‘CITADEL OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

Just at the present time, when the three 
great powers are seriously contemplating war 
with Russia, because the latter will not listen 
to advice respecting Poland, we do not believe 
that we could present to the readers of the 
DoLLAB MONTHLY a more acceptable pic- 
ture than the one found on page 181. It rep- 
resents a correct view of the Citadel of St. Pe- 
tersburg, a fortification of wonderful strength, 
against which the allies did not dare advance 
during the Crimean war, notwithstanding Ad- 
miral Napier told his men to sharpen their 
“cutlasses,” as though forts were to be car- 
ried by swords, instead of shot and shell. The 
foundation stone of the citadel, the subject of 
our illustration, was laid by the great Peter 
in 1703, and the fortress is situated on the 
right bank of the Neva, where this beautiful 
river divides into the Little Neva, and the 
Neva properly so called. It contains the 
burial-place of the imperial family, the Church 
of St. Peter and Paul (with the chapelle ar- 
dente) remarkable for its lofty steeple, the 
mint, the Kasennaya Palata, or Crown Mon- 
ey Office, the prisons of state, the barracks of 
the garrison, and extensive saltpetre works. 
In a little chapel in the fortress is kept as a 
relic, the origin of the Russian fleet—the first 
boat which Peter himself built in Prussia. 
On the land side the citadel is surrounded by 
a deep and broad fosse. Opposite the fortress, 
on the so-called Palace Quay, are the Marble 
Palace (the palace of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine), the Hermitage, the Imperial Win- 
ter Palace, the Admiralty, and the splendid 
residences of the nobles. 


—_——_— HOO ep 
THE SEA-BEAR. 


From the first of October St. Paul is gradu- 
ally deserted by the sea-bears, who then mi- 
grate to the south, and reappear towards the 
end of April, the males arriving first. Each 
seeks the same spot on the shore which he 
occupied during the preceding year, and lies 
down among the large stone blocks with 
which the flat beach is covered. About the 
middle of May the far more numerous females 
begin to make their appearance, and Otarian 
life takes full possession of the strand. The 
full-grown sea-bear is from eight to nine feet 
long, measures five in girth, and acquires a 
weight of from eight to nine hundred pounds. 
He owes his name to his shaggy blackish fur, 
and not to his disposition, which is far from 
being cruel or savage. He indulges in polyga- 
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my, like a Turk ora Mormon, and has often as 
many as fifty wives. The young are generally 
lively, fond of play and fight. When one of 
them has thrown another down, the father 
approaches with a growl, caresses the victor, 
tries to overturn him, and shows increasing 
fondness the better he defends himself. Lazy 
and listless youngsters are objects of his dis- 
like, and these hang generally about their 
mother. The male is very much attached to 
his wives, but treats them al! with the severity 
of an Oriental despot. When a mother ne- 
glects to carry away her young, and allows it 
to be taken, she is made to feel his anger. 
He seizes her with his teeth, and strikes her 
several times, not over gently, against a cliff. 
As soon as she recovers from the stunning 
effects of these blows, she approaches her lord 
in the most humble attitudes, crawls to his 
feet, caresses him, and eyen sheds tears, as 
Steller, the companion of Behring’s second 
voyage, informs us. Meanwhile, the male 
crawls about to and fro, gnashes his teeth. 
rolls his eyes, and throws his head from side 
to side. But when he sees that his young is 
irrevocably lost, he then, like the mother, be- 
gins to ery so bitterly that the tears trickle 


down upon his breast. In old age the ursine 
seal is abandoned by his wives to spend the 


remainder of his life in solitude, fasting and 
sleeping; an indolence from which he can 
only be aroused by the intrusion of another 
animal, when a tremendous battle is the con- 
sequence. Though extremely irascible, the 
sea-bears are lovers of fair play, so that when 
two are fighting the others form a ring, and 
remain spectators until the contest is decided. 
Then, however, they take the part of the 
weaker, which so enrages the victor that he 
immediately attacks the peace-makers. These 
in turn fall out, the dreadful roaring attracts 
new witnesses, and the whole ends, like an 
Irish wedding, with a general fight. 





SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

Farmer Browu was sitting in the country 
church. He had been working hard in the 
harvest field; hands were scarce, and Farmer 
Brown was dozing. The loud tones of the 
mninister failed to arouse the farmer, until at 
length the tale waning, the good man closed 
the lids of the Bible and concluded as follows: 

“Indeed, my hearers, the harvest is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Farmer Brown, Ive of- 
fered two dollars a day for cradlers, and can’t 
get ’em at that.” 
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FALLS OF THE CHAUDIERE. 
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FALLS OF THE CHAUDIERB. 

The spirited engraving on page 183, is wer- 
thy of more than a passing.plance. It repre- 
sents the falls of the Chaudiere, Canada East, 
and is a great resort for sportsmen and pisca- 
torial disciples, during the warm months, when 
the heat in the city is oppressive, and we sigh 
for a breath of fresh air, a good trout stream, 
These Falls are only about four miles from 
Quebec. The river Chaudiere rushes over 
lofty rocks, and plunges headlong with a ter- 
rific roar into a deep and narrow basin. The 
rocks that shoulder and compress this river on 
either side and form the bases on which it 
dashes itself in fury, are singularly bold. Our 
artist has enlivened the romantic scene by 
introducing a group of Americans, camping 
under a ledge, with acheerful fire, while an ad- 
venturous fisherman is purveying for the little 
party. This cataract is one of the most pic- 
turesque to be found in Canada, as well as the 
highest, the latest measurement making its 
total altitude 272 feet. 
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LETTER TO A BRIDE. 


“T am holding some pasteboard in my 
hands, Addie !—three stately pluckings from 
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FALLS OF THE CHAUDIERE. 


| kind friends and earnest words, should conee- 


crate the hour when a sentiment is paysing in- 
to asacrament. . 
The great stages of our being are the birth, 
the bridal and the burial. To the first we 
bring only weakness—for the last we have 
nothing but dust! But here, at the altar, 
where life joins life, the prir come throbbing 
up to the holy man, whispering the deep 
promise that arms cach other with the other's 
heart, to keep on in the life struggle of care 
and duty. The beautiful will be there, bor- 
rowing new beauty from the scene. The gay 
and the frivolous, they and their influences, 
will look solemn for once. And youth will 
come, to gaze on all its sacred thoughts pant 
for; and age will totter up, to hear the words 
repeated that to their own lives have givea 
the charm. Some will sweep over it as ift: 
were a tomb, and some will laugh over it, for 
it is fate, not fun, this everlasting locking of 
their lives! a8 a 
“4nd now, can you, who Le qacened it 
over so many bending forms, can you came 
down to the frugal diet of a single heart? 
Hitherto you have been a clock, giving your 
time to all the world. Now you are a watch, 
buried in one particular bosom, warming only 
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the blush of ceremony. I am gazing upon a | his breast, marking only his hours, clicking 
card, and upon a name—a name with which ; onjy to the beat of his heart—where time and 


your gentle life began, a name with which | feeling shall be in unison, until these lower 
your throbbing heart was lost. There is noth- | 


ing strange about that card. The maiden | 


sien still looks up from it, calm and custoim- 
ary, as it looked on many a formal basket. I 
aim gazing, too, upon a card where the nearer 
parent tells the world she will be “At Home,” 
one day; and that is nothing new! But there 
is another card, whose mingling there puts a 
tongue of fire into this speechless pasteboard, 
enamelling fate on commonplace! It tells us 
that feeling is maturing into destiny, and these 
cards are but the pale heralds of a coming 
crisis; when a hand that has pressed friends’ 
hands, and plucked flowers, shall close down 
on him, to whom she shall be friend and flow- 
er forever after. 


“T have sent you a few flowers, to adorn 


the dying moments of your single life. They 
are the gentlest types ofa delicate and dur- 
able friendship. They spring up by our side 
when others have deserted it; and they will 
be found watching over our graves when those 
who should cherish have forgotten us. It 
seems to meet me that a past, so calm and 


ties-are lost in that higher wedlock where ail 
our hearts are united around the great Cenr- 
tral Heart of all. Hoping that calm sunshine 
may hallow your clasped hands, I sink palenes 
into a signature.” 







A MEDICAL I =: 
Among curiosities of the day, the last mitre! 
in medicine is of 2 man who, during his last 
sickness, manifested an inordinate craving for 
onions, but his physician utterly prohibited his 
eating them. The patient died and a pot 
mortem examination disclosed in his stomach 
a calcareous substance of the size of a small 


hen’s egg, which was taken to be the cause of 


his death. To preserve the curiosity, the doc- 
tor had it mounted on his staff, which one day 
he chanced to fix upon an onion bed. Re- 
turning some hours afterwards for the cane, 
he found it had fallen upon the bed, its head 
completely dissolved by onion juice which 
had come in contact with it. The inference 
is, that the patient would have recovered if he 


pure as yours, should expire with a kindred | had been permitted to eat the article he so 


sweetness about it; that flowers and music, 


much craved. 
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STATE STREET, NEW LONDON. 


Of course, the readers of the DoLLAB 
MONTHLY are familiar with the fame of New 
London whalemen. Twenty years ago the 
city was noted for its activity, its ships, the 
large quantity of oll that was landed on its 
wharves, its pretty girls, and hardy men. 
But the decline in the whale fishery has affect- 
ed New London, and although its girls retain 
their beauty, and the men their manly looks, 
yet business is not brisk in the city. Whal- 
ing captains and retired capitalists reside in 
New London, and on walking up State Street, 
an excellent view of which is given on page 
185, you can see, on the right and left, their 
substantial residences, surrounded by trees 
and shubbery, and you half envy the old sea 
dogs the comfort which they enjoy. 

As you enter the harbor on board of one of 
the Sound steamers, mount to the upper deck, 
and look around. On the right, towering to- 
ward the clouds, stands the monument which 
commemorates the massacre of those noble 
yeomen, who lost their lives within the walls 
of the fort, whose rugged outlines are seen at 
its foot. On the left is Fort Trumbull, whose 
frowning ramparts occupy the site of the one 
our sires defended; while behind it is seen 
the city, which, Phoenix-like, has arisen from 
the ashes of its former self. Every object 
which meets your gaze is replete with historic 
interest. The noble estuary, whose waters are 
parted by the prow of the steamer, was once 
familiar with the paddle of the Pequot and the 
Mohegan, when Uncas, the rebel chief, braved 
the authority of Sassacus, his rightful lord, and 
the white man was a stranger inthe land. Its 
shores are dyed with the blood of the red man 
and the pale-faces, shed in the contest for 
supremacy, and have witnessed the marshall- 
ing of armies, and the battling of hosts, when 
the white man fought with his kindred for 
dominion. The hills around have reflected 
the glare of a burning town, when that arch- 
traitor, whose name is a by-word of ignominy 
and reproach, sealed his infamy in the blaze of 
his neighbors’ homes. The approach to the 
city from the Sound presents natural beauties, 
too, of no mean order. 

The city of New London is built upon an 
elevated semicircle, which projects from the 
western shore into the river Thames, which, 
afew miles above the Sound, widens intoa 
capacious harbor, wherein ships of war find 
secure anchorage in the lowest tides, A short 
distance below is another peninsula, which 
effectually closes in the harbor, and shuts out 
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the view in coming up the river. Passing the 
portal, you enter the amphitheatre, which, 
rising from the water, is bounded by the high 
grounds in the distance, on which are built 
many private residences, that peep ont from 
among the foliage, like gems in a setting of 
brilliant green. On the right, the village of 
Groton, nestling at the foot, and creeping up 
the sides of the rocky heights which form th 
eastern banks of the river, exhibits a strong 
contrast to the more compact city opposite, 
while the rugged and rocky steeps present 
features bold and strongly marked, forming 
altogether a tout ensemble very pleasant and 
attractive. 





SPEED OF THE MAGNETIO CURRENT. 

A long experience of. the coast survey with 
some different lines of telegraph, establishes 
the fact that the velocity of the galvanic cw- 
rent is about fifteen thousand four hundred 
miles per second. The time of transit between 
Boston and Bangor was recently messurd 
and the result was that the time occupied in 
the transmission was one sixteenth thonsanth 
part of a second, and that the velocity of the 
galvanic current was at the rate of sixteen 
thousand miles per second more than the sr- 
erage of other experiments. 
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NEWSPAPER ON SILE. 

In Pekin, China, a newspaper of extraot- 
dinary size is published weekly on silk. Itis 
said to have been started more than thor 
sand years ago, somewhat earlier than the ont 
under the patronage of the “good Queea 
Bess.” An anecdote is related to the effect 
that in 1727 a public officer caused some false 
intelligence to be inserted in this newspepel, 
for which he was put to death. Several nam 
bers of the paper are preserved in the Bors 
Library at Paris. They are each ten ands 
quarter yards long. 





INFLUENCE OF FIOTION. 

It is from true fiction—from the living prot 
ucts of the creative imagination—chiidrea gt! 
their first ideas of the wonderful, of a world 
out of nature, the supernatural and divine 
True and pure fiction is the purest truth—te 
natural and necessary ailment for the yousé 
imagination through the quickening of whic 
faculty alone, the other faculties of mihd snd 
heart are best unfolded, even if they be stl 
unfolded in any other, way. 
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CLIFTON, ENGLAND. 

Next to Bath, as a watering-place, stands 
Clifton, a representation of which is given on 
page 188. It is one of the most lovely towns 
in England, and that is saying much, for Great 
Britain can boast of some charming villages. 
Clifton is about a mile from the city of Bristol. 
The river that flows through the centre of 
the picture is the classic Avon. Itis a water- 
ing-place of great resort on account of its 
celebrated hot baths, and is crowded in sum- 
mer with company for whose accommodation 
there are numerous hotels and lodging-houses, 
situated most romantically on the wooded 
eminences that rise on either side of the Avon, 
in the manner shown ifn our engraving. So 
attractive is the place from its natural beau- 
ties, that many of the wealthy inhabitants 
make it their permanent residence. The resi- 
dent population is about 15,000. A fine race 
course is established here, where races come 
offannually, and command a large attendance. 

_—_———-¢ 09” 
WOODEN NUTMEGS. 

On the arrival of some Federal prisoners at 
a way station, near Richmond, an old man, in 
a great state of excitement, came running up 
to the cars, shaking his fist and saying, “ O, 
you Yankees, aint you ashamed to be caught 
down here stealing negroes?” One of our 
boys answered that we did not want any of 
his niggers, and suggested to the old man 
that perhaps the Yankees were not so bad as 
he imagined. “Yes, you are,” said he, “ you 
are all bad, there is no good in you. Why, 
when I was a boy, these same Yankees came 
round and cheated us, by selling wooden nut- 
megs,and patent clocks!” “What did you 
pay for aclock ?” saida wag. The reply was, 
“ twenty shillings.” “Well, you paid a great 
deal too much,” said another, “ we sell them 
now for six cents per dozen.” This latter 
was a poser, and the old man went off mutter- 
ing about “wooden nutmegs” and patent 
clocks. 

THE TIDE OF LIFE. 

Let the happy children shout! 

Shadow comes with sunny token; 
Let the merry bells ring out! 

Yet shall hearts be seared and broken. 
Let the tide sweep on its way, 

In the shade or in the sun, 
In the night or in the day, 

Death is rest when life is done; 
And beyond it—wherefore care? 

Souls there are which go not there! 

WILiiam WINTER. 
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DISHONESTY PUNISHED. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, in one of his walks, 
purchased a cow in the neighborhood of Dal- 
keith, which was to be sent to his palace on 
the following morning. The duke, in his 
morning dress, espied a boy ineffectually at- 
tempting to drive the animal forward to its 
destination. The boy, not knowing the duke, 
bawled out to him: 

“ Hie, mun, come here, an’ gie ’s a han’ wi’ 
this beast! Come here, mun, an’ help us, an’ 
as sure’s anything, I'll gie you half I get.” 

The duke went and lent the helping hand. 

“ And now,” said the duke, as they trudged 
along, “ how much do you think you’ll get for 
the job?” 

“TI dinna ken,” said the boy, “but I’m sure 
o’ something, for the folk up at the big hoose 
are good to a’ bodies.” 

As they approached the house, the duke 
disappeared from the boy, and entered by a 
different way. Calling the butler, he put a 
sovereign into his hand, saying, “ Give that 
to the boy who brought the cow.” The duke, 
having returned to the avenue, was soon re- 
joined by the boy. 

“Well, how much did you get ?” 

“A shilling,” said the boy, “and there’s half 
o’ it to ye.” 

“But you surely got more than a shilling ?” 
said the duke. 

“No,” said the boy, “as sure as death, that’s 
a’ I got! An’ d’ye no think It’s plenty ?” 

“I do not,” said the duke; “and as I am 
acquainted with the master of the house, if 
you will return, I think I'll get you more.” 

They went back; the duke rang the bell, 
and ordered all the servants to be assembled. 

“Now,” sald the duke to the boy, “point 
me out the person who gave you the shil- 
ling.” 

“Tt was that chap there,” pointing to the 
butler. 

The butler confessed, fell on his knees, and 
attempted an apology; but the duke indig- 
nantly ordered him to give the boy the sgv- 
ereign, and quit his service instantly. 

“You have lost,” said the duke, “your 
money, your situation, and your character, by 
your covetousness. Learn, henceforth, that 
honesty is the best policy.” 

The boy by this time recognized his assist- 
ant in the person of the duke; and the duke 
was so delighted with the sterling worth and 
honesty of the boy, that he ordered him to be 
sent to school and provided for at his own 
expense. 
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[oRremrAL.} 
SONG OF THE INDIAN MAID. 


BY J. W. &. 





The pearly drop from the rose hath fied, 
And fied from the wild hawthora, — 
Where it sparkling Jay on its leafy bed, 
In the light of the day new born. 
Then why comes not the hunter bold, 
Why lingers he s0 Jong? 
Why stays he in the greenwood old, 
Nor comea to bear my song? 


On his golden car the sun hath rose, 
High over the mountains green, 
And the songster bright, from his neontide light, 
Hath fled to the leafy screen. 
But vainly hath mine eye roamed o’er 
Each winding vale and glen; 
The hunter's form [ see no more, 
Whyecomes he not again? 


I know that the hunter's beart is brave, 
By the chivalrous deeds he’s done; 
That a foe can never his seul enslave, 
For his spirit will stoop to none. 
Then why along the mountain trail, 
Comes not the hunter free? . 
Mine eve hath roamed o'er hill and dale: 
* His form I cannot see, 


O, haste thee back to thy moantain home, 
Ere the evening shades draw nigh, 
And no longer amid the forest ream, 
Brave boy of the eagle eye. 
Then speed thee here, my bunter bold, 
And linger not so long, 
But hie thee from the greenwood old, 
And list my pensive song. . 





[orrctaL.] 


WHO SHALL BE KING? 
A REVOLUTIONARY STORY. 





° BY HESTEB TILLINGHASY. 





STATELY Fanny Southmayd stood at her 
window, looking over the green, picturesque 
windings of the beautiful valley. It was ail 
as cool and fresh and bright as if, fifty miles 
away, two rival armies had not baptized the 
blossoming turf with the red baptism of death. 
The rough hills rose high on either side, shut- 
‘ing in a very Eden of beauty. The brook 
which sang alongs score of miles before # 
iowed into the Mohawk, glistened in silver 
‘heen under the August sun. On the smooth 
lopes the grain waved, and the cloud shad- 
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ows chased each other over the stalke already 
bending with the wealth of harvest. But to 
all this loveliness Fanny Southmayd was as 
insensidle as the old stone mansion where she 
lived. True, it passed before her eyes, this 
pageant of beauty, but she was deaf and blind 
to it as the impenetrable stone. Because for 
weeks a conflict had been going on within her, 
a stern battle fought between love and loyalty. 

Fanny was a true Southmayd. Her ances- 
tors had fought for the king tn the days when 
the Cavalier met the Roundhead, and one fell 
at Culloden defending the honor and rights of 
Prince Charlie. This new-world branch of 
the family bated not a jot of its loyalty. It 
held the continental Congress in contempt, 
and sneered at the prowess of the American 
generals. e 

So you may imagine that it was a bitter day 
for Fanny when young Roger Wilmot, her 
affianced, declared against king and parlia- 
ment. Still more so when he accepted a cap- 
taincy in the colonial. army. By this time he 
might be engaged in battle. . Fanny’s face 
grew hard as she thought. One could not 
doubt that the Southmayd loyalty would tri- 
umph over the woman’s heart. But the con- 
flict was terrible; on the one side the heredi- 
tary and carefully learnt principles, her in- 
stinctive, womanish enthusiasm for the cause 
which called to its support the traditions and 
pomp of proud eentnries past, the pressure of 
family friends, the sarcasm of acquaintances, 


| who satirically toasted “our brothers, the 
‘| beggarly provincials,” and on the other, Rog- 


er Wilmot and a whole life of immeasurable 
love and happiness. Fanny dropped her 
hands upon the window sill, and her face upon 
her hands, and sobbed aloud. Ah, if Roger 
Wilmot had been there then! But he was 
many miles away. 

This month of August, in the year 1777, had 
opened gloomily npon the affairs of the Amer- 
icans. Ticonderoga had falten, and Burgoyne’s 
victorious atmy lay at Skeenesboro’, waiting 
for a convenient oppertunity to advance to- 
wards farther conquest. Schuyler, with his 
weakened and disheartened forces, had with- 
drawn to Stillwater, and while anxious 
awaiting reinforcements, employed ae 


méans which his energetic and versatile mind . 


could suggest to strengthen his position and « 


throw obstacles in the way of Burgoyne. A: °; 
few regiments of infantry were already ar- . 


rived in camp; but coincident with their 


‘arrival came the news that St. Leger, with his 
force augmented by troops of blood-thirsty | 
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savages, was elosely besieging Fort Stanwix. 
With its fall the whole of that region would 
be thrown opea to the enemy. 

The people trembled with apprekension. 
The pillaging propensities of the Hesalans and 
the barbarian ferocities of the Indians were a 
constant source of terror. General Schuyler, 
in this extremity, determined to despatch 
Arnold with a brigade of troops to the succor 
of the fort. Silent but swift preparations were 
now in progress in the camp at Stillwater. 

The soldiers were to start at midnight, for 
British spies were supposed to watch all move- 
ments, and it was necessary to proceed with 
the greatest caution. Sunset fell over the 
country, bridging the river with broad bands 
of gold. Evening parade had just closed, and 
the camp was growing still. In General 
Schuyler’s tent a knot of officers had gathered 
for conference. The last inatructions had 
been given, every contingency bad been pro- 
vided for, but Schuyler could not conceal the 
anxiety which he felt respecting the safety of 
the detachment. 

“ Remember, colonel, you cannot be too 
wary,” he said, with emphasis, pursuing a sab- 
ject which had occupied them several min- 
utes. “Nothing is easier than to fall into an 
ambuscade, and nothing would be more 
fatal.” 

“T will be cautious, general. If Gansevort 
holds out but a few days longer I am confi- 
dent we shall put St. Leger to flight.” 

“T trust so. You have all the means yon 
desired, ‘and the enterprise will redourd to 
your credit if your usual good-fortune does 
not desert you. Your guide is prepared for 
any exigency ?”. 

The colonel glanced at Lieutenant Roger 
Wilmot. | 

“ Doubtless,” he said, with an arch smile. 

“ Lieutenaat Wilmot, if rumor does not do 
him injustice, has had the best of reasons for 
becoming familiar with the country around 
Fert Stanwix. If the fair tory does not se- 
duce him from his allegiance he will pilot us 
safely.” 

“Ah! Lieutenant Wilmot, you had best look 
to yourself. Colonel Arnold will show no in- 
duigence to treason,” said General Schuyler. 

Lieutenant Wilmot crimsoned like a girl, 
and answered modestly : 

“ He is quite welcome to do his worst if I 
am unfaithful te him.” 

“We trust you, lieutenant,” said the gen- 
eral, looking grave and anxious again. “ And 
now, gentlemen, good-night. You will need 
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sleep. We shall wait eagerly for news of your 
success.” % : js 

They shook hands, and Colonel Arnold and 
his companions retired, each to his own quar- 
ters. Most of them had some smal! personal 
preparation to make—some letters to write— 
perhaps the last, for it was scarcely poszible 
that all the little band of heroes should ac- 
eomplish the perilous expedition in safety. 

Lieutenant Wilmot retired, but not to sleep. 
He had been connected with the colonial army 
now three months, and not one word had Fan- 
ny Southmayd vouchsafed to him during that 
time. He knew the strength of her prejudices, 
he knew how passionately she clung to a 
cause espoused with enthusiasm. But all tals 
he had dared. He had made the sacrifice, if 
it must be one, urged on by a stern sense of 


,duty. Always alert and gay, bearing priva- 


tions with heroic fortitude, and shunning no 
perilous service, his companions, who knew 
that he had loitered away a brief summer ia 
the society of Fanny Southmayd, never 
dreamed how deep was that quickly kindled 
love. He loved her still, and the mere fact 
that he was about to pass within half a dozen 
miles of her father’s house, was enough to 
disquiet him. Would it be possible for him to 


see her? he queried. All the while that he - 


was busy in his preparations his thoughts 
were occupied with this question. 


At midnight the camp was astir, bat every 
one moved softly and spoke ina low tone. 
Lights were forbidden, and the men formed 
n the ranks by the pale gleams of the setting 
moon. It was a picturesque scene—the long 
linés of armed soldiers, standing motionless, 
dark and still, the white tents dimly outlined 
against the black background of forest, the 
faint roar of the rushing river, and the sobbing 
of the wind in the tall trees, whoee tops, 
swayed by the unseen force, bent and waved 
like some strange living things. The moon 
went down andeuddenly the long rank of sol- 
diers, the white tents and the weird forests 
were wrapped in impenetrable darknesa. 

“Now, then, men, forward!’ said the 
colonel in a low, thrilling tone, and instantly, 
as if moved by one will, the body of soldiers 
putitself in motion. By daybreak they were 
many miles away, almost far enough to be re- 
lieved of the espionage of Burgoyne and his 
troops. 

But Arnoid, cautious, as well as bold and 
swift, pushed on, and as the shadows of night 
fell, encamped upon the banks of 9 small 
stream, the same singing water whose silvery 
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windings Fanny Southmayd’s eye had fol- 
lowed that very August morning. 

The soldiers were in high spirits. They 
had made their march thus far unmolested by 
either British hireling or savage foe, and they 
were confident of being able to reach Fort 
‘Stanwix before St. Leger should be aware of 
their approach, when the consequence must 
be that he would fly precipitately or accept 
battle from the united forces of Arnold and of 
General Gansevort, the commander of the 
fortification. 

Supper was cooked and eaten, beds impro- 
vised of hemlock boughs, and jests and songs 
had gradually died away. The camp was 
asleep, save the sentry who tramped back and 
forth to keep himself awake, and a few ofli- 
cers who had met at Arnold’s quarters for 
consultation. The conference was ended, and 
all had departed except Lieutenant Wilmot. 

“Well, lieutenant?” said the colonel, 
kindly. 

“ I wish to ask a favor, colonel,” answered 
the young man, with some embarrassment, 

“ Naine it; but beware of asking any favors 
for recreant tories,” said the colonel, smiling. 

“TJ only wish permiseiqn to be absent from 
the camp a few hours to-night.” 

“ No!” said the officer, shortly. 

“ Excuse me; may I ask why ?” 

“IT am surprised that'so sagacious an offi- 
cer as Lieutenant Wilmot should need an ex- 
planation. It should be clear to you that you 
would run the risk of betraying us and threat- 
ening the whole enterprise.” 

“ On the contrary, I hope to obtain some in- 
formation which may be of service to us.” 

“ Ah, that alters the case. I should like to 
know how matters have gone on since Ganes- 
vort’s mescenger arrived at Stillwater,” said 
Arnold, musingly. 

“I have no fear of betraying our corps,” 
added the lieutenant. “I promise to return 
to camp before sunrise.” 

The colonel reflected a moment, then with 
his usual “‘promptness of decision, said 
quickly: : 

“Very well; you have my permission. I 
trust it to your discretion; only. remember, 
Lieutenant Wilmot, how much depends upon 
your courage and address.” 

Wilmot thanked his commander and with- 
drew. Hastjly laying aside his uniform, and 
donning in its stead a plain citizen’s dress, he 
left the camp by a path through the woods 
with which he seemed familiar, and striking a 
brisk pace, soon gained a well trodden high- 
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way. An hour's walk brought him in sight 
of the family mansion of Robert Southmayd, 
Esq. The long, low, stone building was quite 
dark, save one wing that jutted from the 
southern front, and overlooked the valley of 
the river. 

Roger Wilmot’s heart beat a little faster as 


‘he saw the light in the well-known window. 


He kuew who was watching there. But he 
passed around to the rear of the house, and 
came to arow of small buts. At one of these - 
he stopped and tapped softly on the window- 
pane. In a moment he heard a movement 
within, and presently the door was opened just 
wide enough for a pair of eyes to peer out in 
the darkness. 

“Who be dere ?” 

“Itis I, Ptolemy, Roger Wilmot. Strike a 
light and let me come in, wont you ?” 

An inarticulate muttering succeeded, but 
presently a light flashed out, brightening the 
dark walls, and throwing Ptolemy’s black face 
into strong relief. Roger pushed open the 
door and went in. 

“Tse mighty glad to see you, Massa Wil- 
mot,” said the old negro, pulling at his red 
flannel nightcap, it having just occurred to 
him that it was a disrespect to young Master 
Wilmot. 

“ But aren’t you surprised, Ptolemy ?” 

“S’prised, Massa Roger? Don’t noting 
s’prisin’ happen now days. Allays ’spectin’ 
de debbil to be Taised and Satan hisself to 
come,” said Ptolemy, in a doleful tone.. 

“Thank you,” laughed Roger, inwardly 
congratulating bimself that he was not likely 
to be required to account for his visit to his 
simple-minded friends. 

“ Where is Mr. Southmayd, Ptolemy P? 

“Gone to York, Massa Roger. Better a 
mighty sight staid to home; but he would go 
after dem tormented Britishers.” 

“ And the boys ?” 

“O, they’s gone, ob course. Wouldn’t be 
satisfied, no how till dey’s got a kurmission. 
When dey get shot dey’ll wish dey’d took old | 
Ptolemy’s advice; but boys is fools, allays.” 

“ But who protects the ladies ?” asked Rog- 
er, anxiously. 

“ 7 purtects em!” And Ptolemy drew him- 
self up with a ludicrous attempt at dignity. 

“Yuu! Do you mean to say that no one is 
left at home except you, and St. Leger within 
twenty-five miles with five hundred sayages !” 
exclaimed Roger, with undisguised concern. 

“ Jes me and nobody else, Massa Roger.” 

“Good Heaven, is Southmayd; mad? Did 
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he expect that St. Leger would be able to re- 
strain those savages whether he is victorious 
or not? Maddened by the taste of blood they 
will sack the country.” 

“ Dat’s what I tells Miss Fagny, and Miss 
Fanny says she, ‘Ptolemy, do you go to 
Colonel St. Leger and tell him dat a loyal.sub- 
ject of the king wants his purtection,’ and I 
went, and Colonel St. Legar says, says he, 
‘ When I’se taken de fort I can spare a guard 

‘to purtect you, and I spects to take it in two 
or tree days,’ and he smiles and sends his com- 
pliments to de pretty loyalist; so I spects he 
must a heard o’ Miss Fanny.” 

“When was this, Ptolemy?” demanded 
Roger, trying to disguise his eagerness. 

“When wasit? Dis was yesterday. No it 
wasn’t. "Iwas to-day. De debbil! Which 
is it now, Massa Roger, to-day or yesterday ?” 

“This is Tuesday morning, two o'clock. 
Yesterday was Monday.” 

“Ho! exclaimed Ptolemy, “what a way 
white folks has o’ fixing tings. Den ‘twas 
Monday morning I see Colonel St. Leger.” 

‘Ah, he had received reinforcements I sup- 
pose,” said Roger, brushing his coat sleeve 
with apparent unconcern. 

“Don’ know "bout dat; but he said his spies 


told him dat day was most out o’ pervisions | 


and am’nition in de fort and he spected dey 
wouldn’t hold out much longer.” 

“ Ah, I dare say he’s right, but, Ptolemy, do 
you stick to your mistress, whether St. Le- 
ger’s guard comes or no. And now I should 
like to see Miss Fanny, as I must be off before 
daylight. And, by'the way, Pll speak to the 
colone) about the guard myself, Ptolemy.” 

“Wish you would, Massa Roger. I’se 
afeared he wont member me, for all he smiles 
so mighty fine. Guess Miss Fanny’ be 
s’prised,” he added, as he led the way to the 
house. “No danger waking missis. She’s so 
def de sky might fall and she wouldn’t know 
it.” 

Roger sat down in the parlor, sweet with 
the fragrance of oleanders. Little tokens of 
the presence which.he loved were lying about 
—a handful of wild flowers upon the table, 
some unfinished work, a footstool close by the 
chair where he knew she loved to sit. He 
was not sure she would see him. 

They had parted more in sorrow than in 
anger upon Roger’s part, but he knew that 
Fanny was indignant as well as grieved. She 
belteved him disloyal to his duty, and she had 
bitterly asked if he, Roger Wilmot, the soul of 
honor as she had thought him, could be false 


to his king? “Never 2 traitor to Hberty”” 
Roger had answered, and Fanny's flashing 
eyes told him how she scorned what she con- 
sidered the sophistry of his defence. 

As he sat thinking over this last interview, 
the door was softty pushed open, and Fanny 
entered: Somehow Roger forgot all his ap- 
prehensions, and sprang forward with a greet- 
ing as enthusiastic as it was tender. Fanny 
glanced at his dress, and Roger saw the look 
of reltef that swept over her face as she per- 
ceived it was a plain citizen’s garb. 

“J will not try to deceive you, Panny,” he 
said. “J have joined the army, as I told you 
I must.” 

“Roger?’ The cry was full of the bitter- 
ness of pain. She turned away from him. 
“0, Roger, how could you so mock my faith 
in you” . 

“Fanny, you should see how hard it is to 
do it.” 

There was a wavering in his voice that 
Fanny had never heard before. She gianced 
at him. His face was pale, and he was evi- 
dently struggling with emotion. She put oat 
both hands. 

“Can you give up eur love for this shame- 
ful cause.” 

“TI cannot give up what is right, even for 
you, Fanny.” 

The tone was firm with the firmness of an 
unconquerable will, and as Fanny looked at 
him it came into her mind that he had greatly 
changed since they met before. The old bey- 
ish delicacy of feature had gone, and some- 
thing higher, nobler, mantlier was there in its 
stead. Fanny appreciated the infmite depth 
of the principle that forced him to stve her 
up. She was true enough to her womanhood 
to respect him the more for it, but it seemed 
80 mistaken to her. 

“ AN this for so slight a thing,” she said, 
sobbing. — 

“You will not always see it so, Panny.” 
sald Roger, tenderly. She shook her head. 
“But I did not come to you to-night to dis- 
cuss it—that’s of no use—but to ask if for this 
we must be separated? Let us beas we have 
been, Fanny: Perhaps In some unforeseen 
way, this barrier will fall down of itself. You 
are not required to immolate me at once.” 

Fanny smiled through her teara. “My 
father will say Iam not a true daughter of 
the Southmayds.” 

“Why ts your father gone to New York?” 
asked Lieutenant Wilmot, Jike a skilful strat- 
egist, making a sudden diversion. 
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“In order to consult Clinton—” Fanny 
stepped abruptly. 

Roger laughed. “You forgot I. was a 
rebel.” 

“TI wish I could.” 

“ Well, never mind. Clinton’ 8 business is 
not mine just now. But it is my concern 
that you are left here unprotected.” 

“You libel Ptolemy’s courage. What 
should harm us ?” 

“What! St. Leger has five hundred say- 
ages in his train.” 

“He will know how to cantrol them.” 

“He cannot! A bravecausethat demands 
such supports,” 

Fanny loaked pained. “It was an error.” 

“An error!” Lieutenant Wilmot took a 
turn or two across the floor in his impatience. 
“Fanny, you are not safe. Wil you go 
to cea 2?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Why?” e 

“Because my mother is too ill to be 
moved.” 

Lieutenant Wilmot stood still. Then there 
was but one other way. What could St. Le- 
ger’s half dozen Hessians do to check the rage 
of the savages, who, baffled and put to flight, 
would seek their own country by the nearest 
route through the valley, destroying as they 
went. Lieutenaat Wilmot rose. 

“I must go, Fanny; but you shall see me 
again soon.” 

Fanny would not ask where he was going. 
Roger knew she was far from suspecting that 
a strong detachment of the American army 
lay within half a dozen miles of her. 

Roger left her, and the drst faint gray light 
of day was slowly filling the valley when he 
reached the American camp. He went 
straight to the colonel’s quarters, and re- 
mained with him half an hour in earnest con- 
sultation. Arnold came to the door of the 
tent when Licutenant Wilmot was ready to 
go, and the sentry who, was pacing before it 

heard these words: 

“ You can in no other way be so sure of in- 
tercepting them. The route to the most in- 
accessible parts of the Mohawk country lies 
directly up the valley. The house is a perfect 
fortress, and a handful of mea within it, with 
a few companies more placed at suitable 
points along the windings of the stream will 
stop their retreat till we can come up with 
them.” 

At daybreak the men were mustered in a 
body, and heard with surprise that their com- 
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mander had received information that Ganse- 
vort was hard pushed by his foes, and a new 
disposition of the troope was necessary. <A 
corps of nine hundred light-armed soldiers 
were selected and ordered to press forward 
with all possifle speed. Another detachment 
was directed to take post at the entrance of 
the valley on whose edge they were en- 
camped, ahd their captain was directed to 
await orders from the colonel, The remain- 
der were to advance as fast as their incum- 
brances permitted. Arnold put himself at the 
head of the body of nine hundred, and pressed 
forward in great haste. Lieutenant Wilmot | 
had hoped to be appointed to the command of 
the detachment detailed for special service, 
but the colonel’s brief “We cannot spare 
you,” put an end to his anticipations. 

The troops had now accomplished more 
than half the distance to the fort, and en- 
camped the following night in high spirits. 
Arnold was confident that St. Leger was not 
aware of his approach, and he hoped, by full- 
ing euddenly upon his rear to throw him into 
confusion, and force a precipitate and digas- 
trous retreat, if, indeed, the whole army did 
not surrender. The paucity of his own 
troops the colonel believed would be more 
than compensated for by their perfeet know- 
ledge of the country, their superior swiftness 
of movement, and the suddenness of the onset. 

But the beet laid plans of the most skilful 
commanders are liable to be baffled by some 
accident. Out of the dusky shades that sur- 
rounded the American camp that night the 
face of a savage might have heen seen peer- 
ing with eager eyes, which nothing could 
escape. It was one of St. Leger’s scouts. 
Lying concealed until the darkness became 
thick enough to ensure his safety, he then 
crept with the stealthy art, peculiar to his 
race, within hearing of the soldiers’ careless 
talk. 

The name of Arnold reached his ears—a 
name of itself sufficient to inspire terror, for 
Colonel Arnold’s exploits in Canada and 
along the frontier had gained him a renown 
greater than that won by any other colonial 
commander. His celerity, his strategy, his 
perseverance and relentlessness were equally 
feared. 

When sleep sank down upon the camp the 
scout noiselessly left the vicinity, and quickly 
calling into play all his powers, departed with 
his utmost speed for St. Leger’s camp. 
Simultaneous with his arrival was that of 
others. A rumor ran through the camp that 
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Burgoyne’s army was entirely cut to pieces. 
The number of Arnold’s troops was prodig- 
iously exaggerated. 

The Indians, already grown sullen and un- 
governable through disappointment in their 
hopes of plunder, were seized’ with a sudden 
panic. A tumult arose. The savages assem- 
bled and threatened to abandon the English 
unless St. Leger immediately ordered a re- 
treat. In this extremity, Colonel St. Leger 
_ Was forced to attempt the conciliation of his 
savage allies by fair promises. He promised 
them the post of honor in the forthcoming at- 
tack, and called a council of their chiefs to de- 
liberate on the plan of battle. But his efforts 
were vain. A large body of the Indians fled 
during the session of the council, and the re- 
mainder threatened immediate departure. 

The English, thus threatened and controlled 
by the barbarians, from whose assistance they 
had hoped so much, were forced, with the 
greatest reluctance, to comply with their de- 
mands. Their own numbers were weakened 
by losses in recent skirmishes, and with Ar- 
nold in their rear, and the valiant garrison of 
the fort in front, the risk of incurring the hoe- 
tility of the Indians was too great. 

The English accordingly raised the siege 
and retreated. This was the signal for a say 
by the besieged. The heroic Gansevort came 
out of the fort at the head of his men, and 
hanging upon the rear of the flying enemy, 
harassed them, capturing large quantities of 
munitions of war as well as commissary 
stores. 

While affairs were in this state before the 
fort, Arnold was advancing with great celer- 
ity; but to his keen disappointment he ar- 
rived at Fort Stanwix only to find the enemy 
flown. It was not too late, however, to follow 
up the pursuit, and to send out parties who, 
by making detours, should intercept the re- 
treating enemy in narrow defiles between the 
hills and at the fordmg places of the streams. 

Lieutenant Wilmot, at the head of a strong 
detachment, was sent up the valley whose 
green windings open into the wide spaces that 
skirt the Mohawk. A double motive added 
swiftness to his movements. He entered the 
valley at nightfall of the same day. Scarcely 
had he done so when it was reported that the 
savages were in force at the upper extremity. 
They were only held in check by a fire from 
the large stone house which fronted the 
stream. 

Lieutenant Wilmot grew pale as this intel- 
igence was communicated to him. Every 
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thought and feeling concentrated {n an eager 
prayer for Fanny. It was evident that the 
company which had taken possession of the 
house were outnumbered by the Indians, who 
had doubtless expected a rich booty from the 
well-known opulence of Mr. Southmayd, and 
would fight with a fury proportioned to their 
disappointment. He was none too soon. He 
drew his men up in a solid column, and said a 
few words tothem. Lieutenant Wilmot was 
popular in his command, and he was respond- 
ed to with enthusiasm. 

The Indians were known to be posted in 
the shelter of a long promontory at whose 
foot the road ran along. All the paths to the 
height were bordered by thickets which the 
Indians would not fail to make use of as am- 
buscades. Lieutenant Wilmot took the bold 
resolution of marching straight on their 
stronghold. The word was given to advance. 
With rapid, firm step, the heroic band 
marchetl up the road. AJl was as still as 
death. Not an enemy was in sight. The 
hillsides, which half an hour before were dark- 
ened by dusky forms, were as desolate as if 
the foot of man had never pressed their green 
turf. They moved on in the ominous silence. 
Wilmot knew the savages would wait till they 
were close upon them and then fire from their 
coverts. His vigitant eye scaled the heights. 

“ Be ready to fire at the word!” said the 
Neutenant, in low tenes. 

They advanced a rod farther. Suddenly a 
red faee showed iteelf from behind the shelter 
of a line of copsewood ruaning out to the 
point of the promontory. Instantly the order 
was given to fire, and the commander's up- 
lifted sword indicated the position of the enae- 
my. A crash of musketry broke upon the air, 
and simultaneously there wae a sharp crack, 
a red flash from behind the thicket, and the 
deadly fire of the savages had told fearfully 
upon the American ranks. 

In a moment the heights swarmed with red 
men. Another voliey was delivered with ter 
rible effect. The American lise wavered az 
instant, was on the point of falling back, 
when a sudden and brisk fire was opened 
upon the Indians from the old stone house. 
Every window had its squad of armed mea. 
A loud yell of rage went up from the Indians, 
and the Americans rallied and turned again 
to the fight. 

“Once more forward, and the day is ours f’ 
shouted Lieutenant Wilmot. 

Scarcely had the words left his lips when 
he fell, wounded, from the saddle. Exaspe- 
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rated by the less of their cemmaniler, the 
Americans rusbed forward, and after one 
more ineffectuad attempt to sustain the onset, 
the Indians fled in all direetions. 

Now the old stone house opened its portals 
to receive the wounded aad wearied soldiers. 


“Tt takes white folls to Sight, but brack: 


folks knows how to do de nasein’,” said old 
Ptolemy, gathering ap the wountled lieuten- 
ant in his brawny arms as easily asif he had 
beena child, “Skeulda’t-wonder, too, if Miss 
Fanny took this ’tickler cadS§ under her own 
speeial charge. S'pose she'll tink it’s her 
dooty,” chuckled the old fellow. “ Want she 
mighty brave, minding bullets no morn if 
dey’d been sacwballs. But for aH dat-I rud- 
der guess she wont want no more o’ Colonel 
St. Legér’s guards to purtect ker.” 

However Miss Fanny might have felt in re- 
gard to that, she made no sign of caring for 
either past or future. It was evident the 
present was eneugh for her. She went about 
outwardly very calm, her heavy black hair 
pushed away from her forehead, and her large 
eyes full of unuttered emotion. The surgeon 
marvelied at her courage, and could rot un- 
derstand the fortitude with which she on- 
dhred the sight of the suffering lieutenant, 
after a painfal operation. 

How could he understand it? He did not 
know that she would have given her own aym 
for that of the wounded man—her life, even— 
and she would not have left him in his agony 
though her heart had broken. The feverish 
days dragged by, but even in his delirium, 
Roger Wilmot realized a presence near him 
which was in itself soothing; realized it, per- 
haps, better than he did when he awoke from 
the trance of fever and saw Fanny at his bed- 
side. She smiled at him with such tender 
sweetness that he doubted whether the an- 
gelic face did not belong to the other world. 
Gradually his consciousness grew clear. 

“Fanny!” He would have held out. his 
hand. 

Alas! The tears were raining from Fanny’s 
eyes. Then Lieutensat Wilmot became 
aware of his loss. He turned his head away 
from her, shut his. eyes, and became very 
pale. Fanny bent down, and whispered : 

“Don’t grieve, Roger! J have two haath 
williag and true” 

. He lifted his head eagerly, but presently 
fell beck. 

“No, Fanny, I am not so selfish.” 

“But I am, and I shall not let myself be 


given up!” 


* 
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“You do not mean, Fanny, that you will 
take me, maimed as I am, to wait upon all 
your life?” he said, passionately. 

“TI do, Roger.” 

“ But the king, Fanny, and your loyalty ?” 

“O, Pve transferred my allegiance. In- 
deed, I suspect I was never a tory at heart,” 
said Fanny, with an April face. 





A WOMAN'S PROMISE. 
' Henry Carey, cousin to Queen Elizabeth, 
after having enjoyed her majesty’s favor for 
several years, lost it in the following manner: 
As he was walking one day, full of thought, 
in the garden of the palace, under the queen’s 
window, she perceived him, and said to him 
in a jocular manner, “ What dogs a man think 
of when he is thinking of nothing?” “ Upona 
woman’s promise,” replied Carey. “ Well 
done, cousin,” answered Elizabeth. She re- 
tired, but did not forget Carey’s answer. Some 
time after le solicited the honor of a peerage, 
and reminded the queen that she had prom- 
ised it to him. “ True,” said she, “but that 
was a woman’s promise.” . 

—— $+ DO 

REWARD OF FIDELITY. 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies 
gather around; when sickness falls on the 
heart; when the world is dark and cheerlese— 
is the time to try true friendship. They who 
turn from the scene of distress betray their 
hypocrisy, and prove that interest only moves 
them. Ifvou havea friend who loves you, 
who has studied your interest and happiness, 
be sure to sustain him in adversity. Let him 
feel that his former kindness is appreciated, 
and that his love was not thrownaway. Real 


‘fidelity may be rare, but ivexists—in the heart. 


They only deny its worth and power who 
never loved a friend, or labored te make a 
friend happy. 
—_——————_—_¢-—eeo—_—____—__— 
YES AND NO. 

There are few who fully appreciate the im- 
portance of these seemingly insigniftcant mon? 
osyllables. They sometimes compromise 
honor, virtue, fortune, and all that is held 
sacred. “O that courage had been given me 
to say No!” exclaims one bowed down with 
oppressions, “ at the time when I pronounced 
that fatal word Yes, which has brought all 
these afflictions upon me.” 

a a ee 
WORTH. 


I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit ere.—TENNY BON. 


[omicma..} 
GONE, 





BY M. HELEN LOCY. 





Down in that lone quiet valley, 
Where the shining waters flow, 

Once there lived an angelmaiden, 
In the years of long ago. — 


Where the starlight over the water 
Fell with pale and trembling may; 
Where the jewelled dewdrops sparkled 
On each rose and leafy spray ; 


There when purple evelight mantled 
All the distant hills afar, 

Watched we in the dreamy twilight, 
For the silvery evening star. 


Like the mist-wreaths o’er the river, | 
Fading at the early day; 

So from all who fondly loved her, 
That pure spirit fled away. — 


Sad and lonely now I wander, 
Where tagether once we strayed; 
Grieving that my gentle Alice 
In the churchyard, cold is laid. 


Still the starlight o'er the water 
Gleameg and trembles as before ; 

,  * &till the roses bloom and wither, 
But she comes back nevermore! 
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LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 





BY ELMINA E. HURST. 





“Tr a man would live, die and be forgotten, 
let him make his home in the city; ifhe would 
live, love and be remembered, let him speed 
him to the glens and the mountains.” 

Pietro deliberately buttered a slice of bread 
cut it intoa variety of geometrical figures, 

‘ and commenced the unpoetical process com- 
monly expressed by the word, eating. 
» “All the poets celebrate the praises of rural 
life. Eliminate from the pages of Milton, 
Shakspeare, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and the 
rest, the lines descriptive of country scenery 
and you have rebbed them of their purest 
@: gems. 99 
Pietro quletly munches an tsosceles tri- 
angle. It isthe daily trial of my life that 
Pietro—who, by-the-way, was christened Petu, 
an etymological barbarity that I could never 
persuade myself to pronounce—has so little 
feeling for the beautiful. My raptures, my 
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énthutiasm, ary quotations and my reproaches 
ere alike thrown away. To this day, though 
I have nurtured house plants and gathered 
bouquets, though I have made herbariams and 
keep Gray’s manual upon my perior table, I 
verily believe the man doesn’t know a cab- 
bage from a peony, and would never sees 
violet with the naked eye. 

But if Pietro is prosaic, there are other 
‘things which he is not. He is not mulishror 
stupid, or ill-natured. Some little 
tions he has. He fancies, for instancé, 
hé has his own way in most things, which is 
the fact when. that way happens to be the 
path J have chosen. I always have weadered 
why women need make so mueh ado about 
maaeging their husbands; it is the easiest 
and moet natural thing in the world, if you 
only have the are celare artem. The dear 
creature jogs along as conteatedly as a camel, 
and thinks all the while he is leading yeu, an 
illusion’ by-the-by that must be carefully 
cherished. So I did not despair of Pietro. 

“After Cincinnatus had won the highest 
public henors, he voluntarily renounced them 
and retired to his farm.” Pietro looked hor 
rified. I have notieed.that a great name or 
even a long one always impresses him. “He 
was a sensible old fellow. Politics are a bore, 
any way,” he said. 

“And then,” I continued, mildly, anxious to 
follow up the impression I had made, “my 
pian has so many advantages on the seesre of 
economy. Rents are so nuch cheaper im the 
country; so is fuel and help; we can dress 
more cheaply and not spend so much upon 
entertainments. We can raise our own vege- 
tables and fruit. From our cow we shall have 
plenty of milk and butter, and we cana sell 
enough butter te pay for our groceries.” 

Pietro’s face brightened every moment. 

“And then the doctor’s bills, and the wear 
and tear of one’s nerves, racked to pieces in 
this noisy Babel, and the quiet, and the snug 
comfort of a cosy little home in the country— 
think of it, Pietro?” 

Pietro evidently did think of it. 

“I saw the most delightfal little place the 
other day when I was visiting Mrs. Milford. 
Unfortanetely it was just reated, but Mrs. 
MiMord says there dre thousands like it to be 
had anywhere, and she says the cost of living 
inthe country is almost fabulously low.” 

‘Milford is going to the wall, though,” 
said Pietro. 

“©, well, some people never would get on; 
it must be his own, fault, am sure. Now, if 
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we lived in the country, I am sure we could | charmed. To be sure, the windows were low 


manage nicely. I think I could learn to make 
butter—ndthing can be easier I’m sure. And 
the children would get fat and strong upon 
and ripe, fresh fruit. Poor little 
wing thin daily.” 

ust go inte the country, anyway,” 







: if “we are going,” I insisted, “the 


sooner tye are looking out for a house the bet- 
ter. ought to be established by the mid- 
dle of April, certainly.” ° 


Pietro was now so far won over that he} 
offered no objection, and in the course of the 


remaining days of the week, I used arguments 
and persuasions so effectually, that Saturday 
afternoon saw us starting upon a house-hunt- 
ing expedition. By this time, Pietro was as 
much in earnest as I—as we neared the sub- 
urbe, he grew more so, and by the time we 
were faizly in the country, I don’t think any- 
thing could have iMiuced him to relinquish 
the plan. 

We had several places down on our list. I 
think I never before realized the difference 
between anticipation and reality, or knew 
what a vivid imagination was necessary to a 
realestate broker. We found that “an ex- 
tensive view ” might mean an unobstructed 
outlook over a wet meadow skirted by stunt- 
ed pines ; “a commanding situation,” indicated 
in one instance, the edge of a steep bluff close 
under which the railway passed; one “ de- 
lightful rural home,” proved to be a preten- 
tious white painted cottage set in the centre 
ofa sandy plain and shaded by a tall hemlock. 
One house had too many rooms, another not 
enough, the land attached to one was worth- 
less, another had no fruit. Pietro and I look- 
ed ateach other in despair. It was almost 
*sunset and we had made no progress as yet. 

“Let us try once more,” I said, not willing 
te admit the extent of my disappointment. 
This time we were more successful. The smal), 
old-fashioned house peeped out from a charm- 
ing environment of shrubbery. A stately old 
elm swept the grass around the front yard, 
and in the rear, a pretty green field ran down 
to a wood. 

“Rather out of repair, I’m afraid,” said 
Pietro, as we unfastened the rickety front 
gate. 

“QO, never mind that. Wecan have it re- 
paired just to suit ourselvyes—pricesare so low 
in the country.” 

So we hunted up the proprietor and went 
over the premises. Upon the -whole I was 
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and narrow, the doors had awkward latches, 
the stairs were unsteady, the floor of the par- 
lor was on the principle of the inclined plane 
sloping gently to the west; you could not 
stand upright in the garret; you could not do 
so in the cellar, and, mereover, access was had 
to it by a dwarfed ladder; but then, as I told 
Pietro, we could not expect to have every- 
thing. I had already projected a bay win- 
dow in the parlor, Venetian blinds at the front 
door, and a porch over the one opening to the 
east. Then we went out to look at the land. 

“ Was there much. fruit ?” 

“QO, yes, any quantity. Just look at those 
apple trees,” said the proprietor. .I looked 
and to my unsophisticated eyes some of them 
had a green appearance. Certain branches 
seemed to have been cut off and an unsightly, 
waxy looking substance was dripping down 
upon the bark. 

“What is the matter with those trees?” I 
asked. : 
“ Been grafted—with capital stock, too— 
Gravestein, Early Bough, Williams, Hubbard- 

ston, etc.” 

“O, I love Hubbardstons,” I exclaimed, 
looking more tenderly at the ugly stumps. 

“ Then there are some pear trees over that 
side, and éhose are cherries. There are cur- 
rants along that fence, and over that trellis 
you see there is a grape-vine. Then there 
are strawberries, gooseberries, peaches and 
quinces in abundance.” 

But there was po pasture. 
said was in mowing. 

“ Mustn’t there be a pasture for sae cow ?” 

“O,no. Yon can keep her up.” 

“What?” I asked, puzzled. 

“ Feed her at the barn. You’ll have lots of 
corn-stalks and pea-vines and such things, 
and once in a while you can let her eut and 
she'll keep the grass short around the gate 
and in your paths. Best way to do.” 

I felt very grateful to our new friend for 
these suggestions. From this point of view 
a pasture seemed really a superfiuity. From 
the little strip of woodland that skirted the 
field, the proprietor thought we could get 
nearly ali our fuel. Waste branchea would 
be lying about which had better be burned 
up than net. 

This struck me as exceedingly sensible. 
We could invite our friends out aad bave the 
most delightful picnies in the grove, and also, 
as I remarked to Pietro, it would be such an 
immense saving in coal. | 


The field afore- 
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When we came to the rent Pietro demur- 
red a little. Two hundred and fifty dollars 
Was more than we had thought of paying; 
still the place suited us so well, and living in 
the country would be so cheap, that we con- 
cluded to pay it. 

The papers were accordingly drawn out, 
fer, as the proprietor assured us that persons 
from the city were constantly trying to buy 
the place, we deemed it best to take a three 
years’ lease. We moved out on the fifteenth 
of April. Several unexpected difficulties 
arose at the outset. The piano would not go 
in at the front door, and after this had been 
discovered by an ineffectual attempt to make 
it go, a retreat was ordered and a window was 
removed, by which it was finally able to make 
its entree. I regret to aay, however, that the 
piano suffered considerably by the move- 
ment. 

The pier glasses were too high for the walls, 
and we were forced to part with them ata 
sacrifice, at the same time paying the fall 
price for others suitable. All the carpets 
were too large for the rooms, except the stair- 
carpet, which was not large enough. We 


Gecided eventually that it would be: cheaper 


to sell them and buy new, especially as the 
pattern was not adapted to a small house. It 
was prettier, but I’m afraid there was not 
much economy in it. 

We had intended to have the repairs and 
alterations effected before we came, but, in 
the first instance, the carpenter wasn’t ready, 
and when he was through, the painter could 
not come, and between them, it was the last 
of May before the domieile was habitable. 

In the interim we lived in a kind of gipsey 
fashion, which might not have been disagree- 
able as a transient novelty, but when indulged 
in for a length of time grew tiresome. 

We were,however, much) interested in affairs 
out of doors, and so forgot some of our inte- 
rior discomforts. Pietro had a small piece of 
the mowing field ploughed, aad planted with 
corm and potatoes. 

“After the things are up, I cam take care of 
them myseif,” he said. 

He did uadertake to attend to the garden. 
We were very fond of vegetables, and deter- 
mined to have plenty of asparague and peas, 
turnips, sweet corn, cucumbers, cabbages and 
tomatoes. The flower garden and the straw- 
berry bed were to be my peculiar care. But 
ene morning, Pietro came in and said with a 
rather disconsolate face: 

“ T’'m afraid, Susie, I shan’t be able to finish 
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the garden. I ought to be at the store by 
nine, and the truth is, I’m tired now.” 

“That ie because you are not accustomed 
to it. I feel a little tired, too.” 

“ Well, what’s to be done?” demanded 
Pietro. e 

“We must get some one to do a few days’ 
work, I suppose. By next year we shall know 
how to manage it ourselves. I'll go and find 
some one to-day.” 

Pietro went away very much gratified, and 
after the breakfast things were put aside, I 
sallied out upon my errand. .At first I think 
I really enjoyed my walk. It was so much 
more sensible to be out for the purpose of 
doing something, than simply walking for ex- 
ercise, and doubtless the mygente effect woald 
be in propo>tion. 

I first went to our proprietor, Mr. Smith. 

“There were no common laborers very near,” 
he said, “but any of the neighbors would be 
willing to help us. Theré was Eliakim Brown, 
in the next house—no doubt he would do it.” 

So I rapped at Mr. Eliakim’s door and was 
informed that he “ was to work in the field.” 
I waited a moment expecting to be asked in, 
while the man was sent for, but no movement 
to this effect being made, I was fain to ask 
that the “ field” should be pointed out to me. 

“But how am I to getin?” I demanded, 
seeing no gate or any other mode of ingress. 

“ Well, I rather guess you can go in where 
the oxen did, if you know enough to take 
down a pair of bars,” said Mr. Eliakim, satiri- 
cally. 

I humbly asked where the “bars” 
and set out in the uncertain direction 
cated. But I could not see the a oie 
I had supposed constituted a pair of $0 
I went along pulling at rail after ldo 
scious I was being watched and ri by: 
the people in the house, until at last one 
came tumbling dowa upon my feet. I en- 
dured the pain as heroically as possible, and 
tried to derive consolation from the new bit 
of knowledge which I had just acquired, 
namely, that the signification of the word pair 
is by ne means limited tothe number fe. 
In this instance it meant four. Rather than 
facur the ‘risk of further bruises I stepped over 
one and under two,and daiatily picked my 
way along between the fresh furrows. I 
have had a new idea of meliowness since that 
day. Dewn I sank deeper and deeper wntil I 
began to have some apprehensions of disap- 
pearing from sight. I stopped in despair, and 
determined to wait till Mr. Eliakim came to- 
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ward the part of the field where I stood. The 
great, stolid oxen slowly labored along. As 
far as I could see, they did not seem in the 
least affected by the discordant vociferations 
with which Mr. Eliakim continually deafened 
the air, but swayed along, as immovable as 
some lazy planet which barely manages to 
revolye in her orbit. Mr. Eliakim looked at 
me as he advanced, but I am persuaded would 
have passed on, if I had not cried out: 

“Mr. Brown!” Directly there was a vast 
deal of shouting, and a great number of con- 
tradictory orders, and finally the great, inhar- 
monious machine—the man, oxen aad plough, 
came to a stop. 

“Mr. Wilton would like to know If you can 


come and work for him a day er two,” I said, 


plunging in medias res. 

“Mr. Wilton? that’s the city chap that’s 
moved out here, I reckon ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Be you his darter?” demanded my inter- 
locutor. 

“Tam Mrs. Wilton,” I replied, with digni- 
ty, but painfully conscious that I was appear 
ing at a disadvantage. 

“Ol thought you’s a gal. Wants me to 
come and work for him, does he ?” 

“Yes; do you think you can come ?” 

At this point Mr. Eliakim became very busi- 
ly engagéd about his plough. I waited first a 
reasonable and then an unreasonable time for 
an answer, but none came. Apprehending 
he did not heat me, I repeated my question. 

“Well, I don’t know. Work’s pretty ériv- 
ing,” said Mr. Eliakim, still intent upon his 
plough. There was another pause. 

“If yeu cannot come, do you know of any 
one who can?” I said, at length. 

“TI aint said I ceuldn’t come. What kind 
o’ work is it?” 

“Only to plant some things.” 

“ Well, I s’pose I can come to ’commerdate 
you. ” 

At the time I felt ay great obligations to 
him; judging from my after experience, I am 
convinced that he wanted the work all the 
time, and would not have miseed it for any 
eonsideration, bat eoquettishly played at in- 
difference in order to emhance hjs value in my 
eyes. I picked my way back, and had almost 
reached-the fence when I was arrested by a 
shout. Looking in terror I saw nobody but 
Mr. Eliaktm and his oxen. He was gesticu- 
lating at me with his whip. 

“What did you say?” I cried, ins forte 
mo tone. . or 
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“ Shut up the bars, will ye; it you don’t the 
critters will come in,” he shouted. I put up 4 
the bars with infinite difficulty, and in rather 
a crest-fallen mood pursued my way home. 
Arrived there I made an investigation into 
the state of my apparel, and found the sum 
tetal of the loes to stand as follows: 

Item—one pair of spoiled gaiter boots, said 
boots being completely enamelled with the 
meliow soil of Mr. Eliakim’s field, which, 
however valuable it may be for agricultural 
purposes, is manifestly not adapted for 
walking. 

Item—-one pair white hose inlaid with ebony 
spots, curiously arranged, also a deposition of 
the before mentioned soil. 

Item—a soiled dress hem—irreparably soil- 
ed. Net result—vexation and tears. 

I devoted the rest of the day to recovering 
my equanimity, and at night was able to wel- 
come Pietro with a smile. 

Mr. Eliakim was eoming the next morning, 
and we agreed that I should show him what 
was to be done, as Pietro was obliged to go 
early to the city. Accordingly I led the way 
to the spot of land set apart for a garden, and 
said, assuming the air of one who understands 
such things! 

“ This is to be planted with sweet corn, peas, 
beans, beets, turnips, tomatoes, cabbages, and 
other things of that kind. I will send the 
seeds out to you.” 

“Do you mean to say you want this ere 
planted with garden stuff?” demanded Mr. 
Eliakim. 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“ Why, it’s only broke-vp ground!” 

“ What else ought it to be?” I thought, but- 
resolved not to expose my ignoraace, I held 
my peace. 

“It wants to be ploughed and cross plough- 
ed and harrowed, before you can do anything 
with it,” continued he. 

“ Certainly,” I hastened te say. “Do what- 
ever you think meceesary.” 

“Then I shall have to go home ern after 
my herse.” 

He went and returned with the iia and 
all day long wadked across the land in various 
directions. It scemed en inconceivable period 
befere that ground was planted. I should 
have thought the: whole surface of the earth 
might have been leid down to graze in a less 
time. Then the seeds were a long thme ecom- 
ing up. 

And in this respect there was no difference 


between the flowers and vegetables. I had ff 
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my flower garden nicely pulverized and raked, 
and sowed my seeds in rows, eircles, paraliel- 
Ograms and hexagons. I watched for them 
every day, but they did not appear. Finally 
some caine up and some didn’t. The weeds, 
however, grew finely. It was as if the whole 
energy of the soil were concentrated in witch 
grass and white clover. Towards mideam- 
mer Pietro and I compared notes. 

“My vegetables don’t seem to grow very 
well,” he said. 

“My flowers don’t grow very well, either.” 

“Mr. Brown says the beets are too thick, 
but the carrots and parsnips are thin enough 
to make it up.” 

“ My china-asters came up in bunches, and 
if I attempt to pull one up halfa dozen come 
with it.” 


_ “The peas don’t fill out any, and the bugs” 


are eAting up all the squashes and cucumbers. 
The worms have cut off all the early potatoes, 
»” said Pietro, recurring to the utilities. 

“My sweet peas didn’t come up, and I 
thought perhaps I had planted them too deep, 
ad so I took them all up and found they were 
sprouted. - Then I planted them not more 
than half so deep as beforo, but I haven’t seen 
them since. Mr. Eliakim said I must keep 
the soil wet, and I drenched it every day for 
a week, and then I was afraid I wae keeping 
it too wet, and I let it be dry. I have two 
nasturtions, three morning glories, and a 
whole bed of larkspur. None of them ‘have 
blossomed.” 

“T'll tell you what I think, Susie. We don’t 
know how to manage a farm, and I begifi to 
think it will take some time tw learn,” eald 
Pietro, by way of consolation. 

I sighed. “The children have grown fat, 
and May hasn’t been ill this summer,” J 
replied, 

“QO, yes, it has its consolations. Aad you 
forget the cow,” laughed Pietro. 

I had insisted that a cow was a desideratum. 
So Pietro asked Mr. Eliakim if he knew of 
anybody who had a cow tosell. Whereupon 
Mr. Eliakim replied that he didn’t know but 
he could spare one of his “to ’commerdate 
us.” The price of the aecommodation was 
fifty dollars, but Mr. Eliakim praised the ani- 
mal to such an extent, and s0 clearly showed 
us that she was the embodiment of all bovine 
excellence, that we felt as though we were 


quite selfish in wishing him to part with such | 


& treasure. The bargain was made, and Mad- 
am Mooley was driven over ta us. She was a 
‘qautiful creature, and I was determined to 
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make a pet of her. There was to be sure 
something unusual in her way of maving her 
head and lifting her feet; but I reflected that 
first impressions were often erroneous, and I 
would not allow myself to be prejudiceti. The 
first night Mary brought in a pail full of rich, 
yellow, foaming milk. The next night she 
brought in the pall all battered and braised, 
but not the milk. Mooley had lifted her foot 
just as the pail was full, and dexterously up- 
set. it. She was accustomed to practise this 
manoouvre, we found, and there was always aa 
interesting uncertainty whether Mary would 
bring in any milk or not. The negative side 
of the question oftenest carried the day. But 
this was only a slight inequality of teanper, 
which we could readily have excused if it had 
not been for her unconquerable unwillingnes 
to submit to the necessary reetraints. She 
was in a chronic state of uneasiness. No fence 
could hold her, and no latch was so intricate 
that she could not unravel its mysteries. The 
animal kept us in a perpetual worry. The 
cow here, and the cow there, was the constant 
ery, till I got into such a nervous state that 
life became intolerable. To add to our felic- 
ty, Pietro had insisted upon having a pig—e 
hideous little black and white pig. 

“ Get a pig by all means,” said Mr. Smith. 
“ He will live on the sour mk and what you 
would otherwise throw away, and then in the 
fall you would have some pork ready mada” 

So Pietro got a pig, but did it live om the 
sour milk, etc.? Nota bit of it. Such an ap- 
petite was a constant marvel. Pietro nearly 
ruined himself buying meal, yet the detestable 
imp kept up an incessant squealing, and raced 
from one end of the pen to the other, as ifan 
evil spirit poseeseed him. If there was a day 
when the cow did not break bounds, that day 


the pig was sure to get out. This was the 
c 


of the first dissension between Pietro 
and myself. 

“You would have a cow,” 
proachfully. . 

“And you would have a pig,” I retorted. 

The pig ate all summer moet ravenously, 
and in the fall died suddenly. I was giad of 
it. It would have been ecomomy if the litde 
monster had died sooner. 

Ali the trouble I had with the cow in pro- 
pria persone was, however, nothing in com- 
parison with my trials in making butéer. 

“ Nothing can be easier than to make good 
butter,” said Pietro; “you have only to keep 
your utensils freeh and sweet.” - 

I agreed with him, and went about my work 

@ 


he said, re 
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with a will. At the end of a week I hada 
nice jar of cream. I put it into the churn, 
and began very cheerfully. At the end of ten 
minutes I lifted the cover expecting to see the 
golden globules. Not a globule! Then I 
churned half an hour determined to make sure 
this time. Still ne butter. At the end of three 
hours I thought it might be too cold, and I 
put in some warm milk. Thiee hours more 
and I concluded it must be too warm, and put 
in some cold milk; still and always it contin- 
ued refractory. The next week the butter 
came, but it was so soft it was impossible to 
work it. And this was the usual order. Some- 
times it wouldn’t come, and when it did come 
it wasn’t good for anything. As Pietro re- 
marked, “It was not a compensating expert- 
ment.” When the haying season came on we 
concluded to have aman. We did so, and 
after he had worked two or three days, my 
husband remarked that the work seemed to 
get on siowly. Would I look after the man 
alittle? Ilooked after him, and found that 
his time was agreeably diversified by sitting 
in the shade of the apple trees and talking to 
the laborers in the adjoining field. An addi- 
tional variety was the hourly coming to the 
house to ask for luncheon snd drink. I re- 
ported to Pietro, and our young man was 
obliged to take himself to another place. 

At the close of our three years’ lease we 
were wiser people. Our conclusion was, that 
farming to a novice was not remunerative. If 
we made a great deal of butter, the market 
was glutted and prices down. Had we it to 
buy, the price had reached its maximum. One 
year we sold our apples and peaches as they 
hung upon the trees. The purchaser let half 
of them decay, and we did not receive a moie- 
ty oftheir valve. Next year we would-be 
wiser, and sold them by the quantity. There 
proved to be four times as many as we antici- 
pated, and the buyer made a small fortune by 
his ventare. If the cherry trees blossomed 
abundantly, the fruit blighted before it was 
ripe. The curculio destroyed the plums. The 
dry weather spoiled the strawberries. The 
chickens ate up all the currants. The frost 
came before the tomatoes were ripe. The 
grape-vines were al] summer coming out, and 
when they did come, {it was too late for them 
to do anything. If we had a superfluity of 
anything we couldn't sell it. We propose to 
return to the city in theantumn. The roman- 
tic side of country life is charming, but ite 
prosaic side is annoying enough to conpensate 
for its charms. 
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EMBLEMATIO ORANGE FLOWER. 

The orange is the symbol of poetic inspira- 
tion. The muses were represented with tu- 
nics colored with saffron, and Theognis, the 
early Greek poet, was clothed with an orange 
mantle. Orange also symbolizes the power 
and durability of Hymen. The young be- 
trothed formerly presented themselves at the 
altar covered with an orange colored veil, 
called the flammeum, being the color of flame. 
The oath of fidelity could not be taken unless 
the head was covered with the flammeum, or 
orange veil. How beautifully by its orange 
blossoms does the bridal wreath symbolically 
prefigure the kindling flame. During the 
past century the odor of the orange flower 
was so much in vogue that the cultivation of 
Louis XVI's orange trees was a source of 
considerableexpénse ; for the great king would 
have one of these favorite shrubs In each of 
his apartments. 

ee 
PARISIAN WIT. 

Among the speculators with which Paris 
abounds is a Jew who is noted not only fér 
luck but wit. He had to preside over a meet- 
ing of indignant shareholders, who calied him 
and his brother directors very ugly names. 
At last, one poor duped wretch jumped up, 
and addressing the chairman, cried out: “ You 
mean to eat us up.” “O, dear me!” calmly 
replied the Jewish capitalist, “my religion 
forbids that.” The rising was, of course quell- 
ed by that ambiguous joke, but the following 
day the emart millionaire, pretending that his 
honor was wounded, sent a challenge to an 
outspoken barrister who had been his princi- 
pal accuser. His seconds, however, received 
for answer the acute remarks “Usually a 
highwayman asks for efther one’s life or purse, 
but M. P—— demands both. He shall have 
neither.” | | 

— ef OO 
HOW AN AOTOR REGARDS IT. 
_ A young man having recently asked the 
advice of the most celebrated tragedian in this 
country in regard fo engaging in the profes- 
sion of a play-actor, he replied, “My advice 
to you is, never go upon the stage. Seek 
some other and less precarious means to ob- 
tain a livelihood. Learn a trade, and by hon- 
esty, industry, temperance, and intellectual 
attainment, make yourself useful to society, 
and consequently respected and independent. 





One forgives everything to him who forgives 
himself nothing. 


[orrenraL.] 
THE OLD MAN’S PLAINT. 





BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 





I'm sitting all alone, darling, 
Beneath the elm-tree's shade, 

Where in our childhood’s happy time 
The livelong day we played; 

The river looks the same, darling, 
As it used to look of old, 

But the one who sat beside me there 
Lies under the churchyard meuld. 


Long years have passed since then, darling, 
And my limbs are bent with age; 
Bat still your fairy image Nes 
On memory’s sacred page. 
You have left the earth before me, 
And my locks are growing gray ; 
And there is no one left to cheer 
The old man's downward way. 


But you come to me4a dreams, darling, 
And you wear an angel foim ; 

Your emile is bright as in childhood's time, 
And the blush on your cheek as warm; 
You beckon me on with your snowy hand, 

To your glorious dwelling there, 
But the hour of death has not yet come, 
And I bide my time in prayer. 


I'm sitting all alone, darling, 
Beneath the elin-tree’s shade, 

Where, in our childhood's blissful time, 
The livelong day we played; 

And all that's left to cheer me néw, 
Are dreams of the days of old, 

And a hope to rest beside you soon, 
Beneath the churchyard mould. 
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PAL a OP Om 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 





“Woar is my little daughter dreaming 
about?” asked the stout, good-natured Adain 
Weitzel, the proprietor of a large farm near 
Buffalo. The child looked up and colored 
deeply. She was a fair, delicate German girl, 
a dreamy, thoughtful creature, whose soul 
seemed given up to poetry and romance; as 
little what one might imagine the child of 
* such a father to be as possible. But the rude 
cactus has the most beautiful flowers, and this 
fair being had her birth from Adam Weitzel. 

And on this summer afternoon, when the 
birds and bees were all in motion, and the vil- 
lage children were at play In the ahade, Lina 
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satin an arm-chatr, in the darkened sitting- 
room, her head leaning on her hand, and a 
look of thoughtful abstraction in the sweet 
young face that attracted even her fxther’s 
notice. 

Adam Weitzel was fond of the motherless 
girl, the only child of the young wife who had 
died when she was a year old. He had been 
almost distracted with his loss, and the little 
girl was his only comforter. He had watched 
her as tenderly as her mother would have 
done, and it was his delight to take her oat 
into the meadows and seat her on a pile of 
hay or a clover bed, and hear her sing the lHit- 
tle German songs he had taught her almost 
before she could talk. He had hired a nurse 
for her—a veritable Priscilla Tallboy—but the 
child, though always respectful to her, seemed 
to know and feel that she was not the person 
to take care of her, and she greatly preferred 
her father’s companionship. For he, though 
rough in exterior, had reverence for the gen- 
tle and refined, and Lina grew too much like 
her mother to have him indifferent te her fan- 
cies and preferences. 

There was one advantage ia having this girl 
established as nurse to the little Lina. She 
was an excellent seamstress, and she kept her 
more delicately clean in her dress, and taught 
her more lessons of neatuess and propriety 
than half the mothers around taught their own 
children. So that Mr. Weitzel was always 
sure, whatever strange company he might 
fetch home with him, of seeing Lina in the 
neatest of blue and white dresses, her whole 
person delicately clean, and her fair bair lying 
smooth and shining. It was indeed a pretty 
picture-to look at; and the father saw with 
pride that all strangers loved to gaze on her. 

For her Adam had toiled and added to bis 
possessions; for her he had reserved the fairest 
plot of ground in the aeighborhood, and made 
it a perfect bower of rich aud spicy flowers, 
because she loved them sodearly. He, too, 
loved them, but more for her sake than their 
own. 

Then he enlarged and beautified the quaint 
old farin house, building out a new wing with 
two special apartments for her use, and, had 
she not forbidden it, would have bought the 
finest furniture in Buffalo to decorate them. 
But she only wished to have the sinple things 
which her mother had used, and the white 
muslin curtains tied back with blue ribbons, 
and the pretty chequered carpet—all her 
mother’s work, but which had been shut up 
ever since her death. 
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Here she sat, always, at least, when her 
father was engaged out of doors, which was 
nearly all the time except at evening. She 
had her work and her books and flowers; and 
of these last she had plenty, for her sitting- 
room leoked directly into the. flower garden. 
Yet still she lacked something, she knew not 
what, but her father knew well that it was 
society—companionship, though he knew not 
how to obtain it for her otherwise than by 
opening his hbuse to the frivolous, gossipping 
young women of the village, and their equally 
frivolous and gossipping lovers. From this 
brood, xs companions for his gentle, quiet 
child, he could not but revolt, and he felt, too, 
that her taste could never be satisfied thus. 
Chaace did what’ he wished after all—not 
chance, but the mysterious ways of Him 

-—'' whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour 


When minds that never met before, 
Shall meet, unite and part no more.’’ 


One of the many persons who knew the 
hones? farmer and respocted him highly, mot 
him one day and asked if he knew where he 
could find board for an invalid daughter. 

“JT suppose you are too rich, Mr. Weitzel,” 
he said, laughingly, “or I should certainly ask 
you to take my little Meeta.” gj. 

A shade of thoughtfulness. came over the 
farmer’s face, Succeeded by a happy smile. 

“Ts it the one whem I saw with you last 
year, at the State fair?” 

“Yes. She is my only daughter, and I 
would not willingly trust her with strangers. 
I don’t call you one, Weitzel, and I know 
. your children, if you have any, must be well 
trained. Dosay I may take her over next week.” 

“TJ have but one, and she, poor. child, has no 
mother. You may fetch her over fora day, 
and if they take kindly to each other, we will 
arrange mattere then.” 

“And Meeta, too, is motherless. Be assured 
I shall take it as a great favor.” 

Here, then, was the problem as to Lina’s 
companion solved. He did not say to her any- 
thing more than that Meeta Langdon was to 
pass a day with her the next week, and, Lina 
_ wondered how the city girl would like her, 
but thought nothing of her own liking for her 
She and the old nurse, now grown older and 
more sedate, renovated the house, although 
nothing could be nicer than its usual condi- 
tion. Windows were brightened and curtains 
starched and carpets cleansed, aad all things 
put on a summer aspect. The garden was 
zlorious with bloom, and the orchard gave 


premise of such fruit as few could. produce 
like Weitzel. 

And Lina, in her white dress, was expect- 
ing the promised visit. A plain, dark carriage, 
juscribed with an “L.”, and two handsome 
black horses were driven into the yard, quite 
early in the day, and Mr. Langdon alighted, 
followed by a young man whom he presented 
to Lina and her father as his son, and then 
took from the carriage a pale, fragile child, as 
she then seemed, scarce larger than a twelve 
year old girl. There.was a sweet and tender 
expression in the thin, pale face, that won 
Lina’s sympathy at once; and Meeta, charm- 
ed with all she saw, petitioned her father to 
let her stay a week at least. 

“You must ask Mr. Weitzel ifthe will be 
plagued with you, and farther, if he will alow 
Robert to stay also.” 

“Q, that will be delightful!” said Meeta; 
bat Lina.made no response to her transport. 
She thought the tall, dark-haired and blaeck- 
eyed youth much too stately and learned to 
be an agreeable companion for ber and Meeta. 
But while she mused, the bargain was con- 
cluded. Robert was to send a daily bulletin 
to his father except on Saturday, when Mr. 
Langdon was to come to the farm to stay two 
nights. He drove off without his children in 
the morning, leaving them wondering how he 
would live without them. 

There were pleasant walks to be taken, 
pleasant books to read, strawberries to be 
gathered and eaten, and all the delightful va- © 
riety of “ birds and flowers and other country 
things,” as Mary Howitt calls them. And 
Robert was found quite useful, as Lina thought, 
in rowing her little beat upon the lake, and 
various other services which her father was 
too busy to perform. He was a splendid read- 
er, too, and when Meeta lay on the graes in 
the orchard, and Lina sewed or knitted, it 
was 80 pleasant to hear his fine, rich voice, 
giving such new Interest to what she had be- 
fore read, or making her acquainted with new 
authors, that Lina recalled all her secret ob- 
jections to his staying. 

The suinmer passed rapidly away. October, 
with ite rich harvesting and golden beauty 
found them still at the farm; but the first 
chilly day of November brought Mr. Langdon 
and the carriage for them to go home. He 
wished to pay board; but the farmer insisted 
that he was more than recompensed in the de- 
light their society had afforded Lina. 

“Then Lina must pass the winter with us,” 
they all said. Lina shook her head intoken . 
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of refasal, but tears were brimming her eyes. 

“Father would so miss me,” was ali she 
could say. 

“But you shall go sometime, Lina,” said 
Mr. Weitzel, “and I will go too. It is time 
my little girl should see something of the 
great world that she is to live in.” And it 
was settled that she should go in a few weeks. 

In January, Lina went with her father to 
visit the Langdons. Not without pressing 
and urgent invitations from them all. Meeta 
was well, and ascribed it to her summer visit; 
and was now ready to show her all that the 
city afforded. 

“Make yourself gay, my little girl,” said 
her father, as he handed her a bank bill of 
large value, after their friends had left them. 
And Lina, with due regard to the family she 
was to visit, purchased rich material, but in 
accordance with her own taste, was sparing 
in decoration, making them as simply and 
modestly as those she had always worn. 

They arrived in Buffalo one evening, just 
as Mr. Langdon dnd his family were sitting 
down to tea. <A hearty welcome awaite 
them; the pleasure was not unmixed to Lina, 
who saw herself subjected to the earnest and 
curious gaze ofa stranger. This was a young 
lady—Miss Wentworth—whoee evident par- 
tiality for Robert wag quite noticeable. A 
whisper from Meeta informed her that it was 
thought by many that they were to be engag- 
ed. “But I don’t like her,” she murmured, 
“and I hope it is not so.” 

Lina heard with delight, that her stay was 
to be short. She wished to see Meeta with- 
out hindrance; yet she reproached herself as 
selfish after all. Robert accompanied the 
young lady to her home the next day. He 
was polite and courteous to Lina, but the old 
days of reading, so dear to her last summer, 
were never renewed. Business absorbed him 
all day, and Miss Wentworth in the evening. 
The two young girls were little troubled with 
his company. But they were quite satisfied 
with each other’s society, and as Mr. Weitzel 
was pleased and amused sufficiently, by going 
to the counting house ot Mr. Langdon ard 
watching his immense business, Lina had no 
further care. 

She had sat up later than usual one night 
to finish a book she was reading. Mr. Lang- 
don was out and Meeta had retired with a 
headache. Her father had just left her, beg- 
ging her not to sit up long. Absorbed in her 
book, she did not hear the house door shut, 
nor perceive that any one had entered, until 
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Robert Langdon etood befsse be iste: 
pale and haggard, and his whel ware 
indicating distress. Unwilling 2 mk, 
Lina closed her book, and muarmey =, 
thing of Meeta having retired withun& | 
rose to go. She was half alarmed_sivaly 
surprised when he laid his haad wats: 
and entreated her to stay. 

“TI cannot—indeed I cannot, Mr. Lagin’ 
she said. “I must go this momest” 

Holding her hand fast in his own, kx km 
to talk rapidly of the last summer pi & 
happy days they had enjoyed. 

“My life has been miserable eve se. 
Lina,” he said; and his look fofbed bert 
lieve him, yet she waited without spaizz 
while he wenton. “ Before I knew yea Lm 
Iwas bound to Caroline Wentworth i 
had brought me, by her deep-laid aw, 
pretence of loving me, to the pois daa 
riage. She talked of the union of cor sus 
and of congeniality, until I believed I \re 
her; yet that belief did not bring joy, “a 
happiness to me. Yesterday I thougkn 
were to be married immediately—to-night 
talks of uncontrollable destiny, weeps 3 
tears and bids me farewell! Next week i 
marries Fred Hanley. Do you thik Im 
sad for this, Lina? Belleve me, it is the te 
est relief I have ever known. I know sov. 
that I never loved her. Yet, that I mea 
happy, I cannot deny. I am grieved to thst 
that this unfortunate engagement will, nai 
probability, separate me from the love eda 
true-hearted woman whom I might have cat 
ed my wife.” 

“Robert! do you believe that any resiy 
true woman would reject you because yo 
had once loved unworthily ?” 

“ Bless you, dear Lina, for that doubt. Yea 
have restored my self-respect at least, {ot 
which I most sincerely thank you.” 

He had not time to say more; for sbove 
stairs bells were ringing, and voices calling, 
and above all otver sounds Lina heard ber 
name repeated. She sprang up the broad 
stairease followed by Robert Langdon. At 
the top, they encountered the housekeeper, 
who hurriedly bade Lina goto her father, and 
she proceeded to his room as fast as her shak- 
ing limbe permitted. One look—one kiss, 
and Lina was fatherless! Death had called 
for him in sleep; he awoke but for a moment, 
to bid farewell to his darling, and was gone. 
It was a warm, pleasant day in Mareh. 
Lina had not returned to her friends—though 
strenuously urged to do so—since the funeral. 
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Dele & hed been a sad winter indeed to the lonely 
een “phan; but on this day she had gone out in- 
dm “ the garden and found a few of her favorite 
ber hitrly flowers peeping through the still linger- 
thes snow. The sight had made her weep bit- 
She "xrly, when she thought whoee hand had tend- 
‘iid them last year. She threw herself into a 
btag arden chair and hid her face, as she thought 
inde irhat a desolate being she was, without a rela- 
utr: yve in the wide world whom she knew. A 
bi issx0tstep sounded near her, and she looked up 
%xsarough the tears that were falling on her 
‘icelack deess. A voice was inher ear, whisper- 
iq sag strength and peace to her spirit. And 
odis..rhen, yielding fo its influence, she grew calm- 
‘naa, the same voice said “ Lina, do you remem- 
-Ber What you said to me on that night? and 
‘oa vill you be the true-hearted woman who will 
; jz selp me to forget the mortification, the hu- 
‘2; MDiation that I then suffered?” And Robert 
{yLangdon’s arms were around her, and no 
-jonger desolate, the orphan was clasped to 
_ heart, as she murmured: 
“ Take me, Robert, if indeed you love me.” 
_ “ Have I not always done so? How I long- 
be ed many times to throw up that foolish en- 
,, gagement that my judgment never approved, 
e and ask you to be my wife. Only a romantic 
a} bese of honor prevented me. Thank God, 
. she broke the spell that had been set upon my 
. senses! Lina, I love you a thousand times 
" better than I ever did her.” 
7 “And will you never regret it—never wish 
” to return to her?” 
. “She is married, Lina. Love, are you ‘sat: 
~ isfied now? I trust I shall not covet my 
neighbor’s wife! The newly married couple 
” live beside us—even next door. Lina, you 
‘’ must take me home for this summer, or I may 
yield to her fascinations again. Save me, I 
’ implore you!” 
There was an arch smile on Lina’s face, as 
she promised to keep him out of temptation. 
That and each succeeding summer, Mr. 
- Langdon and Meeta passed at the farm, while 
Lina and her husband sfent happy winters in 
the city. The former is not chaaged from her 
sweetness and beauty, and her many rare 
qualities endear her more aad more to hus- 
band, father and sister. The orphan ls no 
longer alone—no longer without relatives 
who cherish her as their own. 


_ 





MOONRISE. 
A mighty pu rises large and slow 
Froin out the fluctuations of my soul, 


As, ghost-like, from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon.—ALEX. SMITH. 
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THE AFRICAN LILY. 

The African lilies all require a loamy soil, 
enriched with rotten manure ftom an old hot- 
bed, loosely shaken down in the ‘pot, but not 
pressed; and they should be fully exposed to 
the light. They should also have plenty of 
water when they are in a growing state; and 
they shduld be shifted repeatedly into larger 
and deeper pots, each a little larger than the 
previous one, taking off the offsets every time, 
if any should be found, till the flower-buds 
are formed. The plants are always very large 
before they flower, and when the flower-buds 
form they should be in a large pot; and they 
should be abundantly supplied with water, 
taking care not to let any remain in a stag- 
nant state about the roots. Thus treated, and 
in a greenhouse or sitting-room, or under a 
verandah, this flower will frequently send up 
a flower-stalk above three feet high, crowned 
with twenty or thirty heads of flowers, which 
will come into bloseom in succession. If it is 
desired to have the plant flower when it is of 
a& comparatively small size, it should not be 
so often shifted ; and when it is, the pots need 
not be so nearly of a size. One shifting, in 
the spring, will be enough; and if the roots 
are so large as to require a pot of inconve- 
nient size—for the roots must have plenty of 
room—the bulb may be divided, and the 
strongest of the fibrous roots cut of, without 
injuring the plant, or preventing it from 
flowering. 

—_——————_ +o 


BURNING OF HUMAN FLESH. 

The human body is, in general, so little 
prone to combustion, that it requires a very 
considerable time, with even an abundant 
supply of fuel, to reduce it to ashes. Dr. 
Christison (the eminent medical jurist) states 
that the quantity of wood required to bérn 
the body of an adult is about two cartloads, 
The last man burned at the stake in Europe 
(except one in Spain) was in Normandy, and 
it required two large cartloads of fagots, and 
several hours, to effect complete combustion. 
Among the Romans, so much wood was re- 
quired to consume a body, that it was too ex~ 
pensive a mode of disposing of the dead to oe 
adopted by the common people. 

—_————¢ oe 


Adjectives are to nouns what pepper, salt, 
mustard, vinegar, sugar, molasses, butter, and 
other condiments are to the food we eat—very 
good in moderation, and Lai appropriately 
applied, | 
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THE MOONBBAM. 





_BY HELEN A. PIERCE. 





Stealing softly through the lattice, 
Playing o’er the oaken floor, 
Is a sweet and dancing moonbeam, 
‘Brighter than the shining ore. 


Moonbeam, tell—O, tell me whither 
Thou hast come to this cold earth! . 
Wast thou lured by twilight hither, 
To play around the social hearth ? 


Wast theu born amid the ether 
Round sweet Luna's crescent pale? 
Did she bid thee to come hither, 
And illumine height and vale? 


Fairest moonbeam, 'twexe much fitter 

Thou shouldst shine around God's throne, 
There in beauty e’er to glitter, 

Lighting angels m their home. 


Moonbeam, may we like thee ever : 
Strive to be a “shining light,” 
Till we go to live forever 
In those heavenly regions bright. 
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THE MINESTER’S WIFE. 





BY AMANDA M. HALE, 
PARSON DUNN was the minister of Huxton. 
Do you know Huxton? It ts a beautiful old 
country town hidden away among the moun- 
tains, inthe greenest of green valleys, close 
upon the banks of a rapid stream. Unfortu- 
nate stream! that once had nought to do but 
dance along over the stones all the livelong 
day, with no heavier burden than its charming 
Indian name; but having one day, by an ill 
chance, caught the eye of a wandering manu- 
facturcr, one of those disagreeable utilita- 
rians who look upon the world as a vast work- 
shop, it was straightway hemmed between stone 
banks and thrust back by an immense wall of 
masonry, over which, in its frantic eagerness 
‘to be free, it dashed itself into a million crys- 
talline fragments. The birds that for a hun- 
dred years had swung their nests upon the 
elm tree boughs that overswept the pellucid 
water, fled aghast at the sound of chisel and 
spade and hammer. 
A long brick mill had run up to its third 
story before thé people of Huxton fairly un- 
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derstood what was about to happen. For, in 
truth, it was a sleepy old town, drowsing away 
the sweet summer afternoons under the shade 
of great trees, and snugly shut in, in winter, 
by the monster snow drifts that choked up 
the valley. So quiet you might almost have 
fancied yourself in a monastery; green and 
still and fragrant as Arcadia. 

But the people! you should have seen ‘them 
dn a Sabbath morning. The old church stood 
on the highest spot in the village. It was 
terribly cold in winter, for the rude winds 
swept around it at their will. It wat’ corre- 
spondingly warm in summer, for not a shade 
tree or shrub was there to break the force of 
the sunshine. I fancy the builders of the 
church would have considered the tranaplant- 
ing ofa tree an unwarrantable interference 
with the arrangements of Providence. How- 
ever that may be, there it stood, isolated and 
bleak and defenceless, and up the hill, io win- 
ter’s cold and summer’s heat, Parson Dunn 
had toiled for ten dreamy years. 

A quiet, earnest man, a dreamer, and yet a 
worker, pure as a child and as unworldly, fond 
of books and flowers and birds, but abashed 
and disconcerted in the presence of strangers, 
and most remarkable of all, shy and painfully 
embarrassed in general society. I do not sup- 
pose that Parson Dunn had any well defined 
fears of the staid and reputable male members 
of his flock. That was not the reason that he 
hurried away so suddenly, if by accident he 


} found himself surrounded by a half dozen peo- 


ple. I strongly suspect it was the ladies who 
terrified him. And the more complaisant and 
cordial they were, the greater his anxiety to 
escape. He feared the Greeks most of all 
bearing gifts. 

Of course he was a bachelor. How should 
it be otherwise? When Parson Dunn was 
first settled, Huxton grieved over his bache- 
lorhood. But time accustoms one to all things. 
Speculations on the subject had long since 
died away, and Parson Dunn would have been 
left to plod on his solitary way in peace, had 
it not been for the manufacturer aforesaid. 
In his wake came swarms of Irish, square- 
shouldered, heavy of gait and strong of arm. 
Then there followed—just as in the geolngical 
periods a higher form succeeds a lower—re- 
spectable American artisans and operatives, 
more or less intelligent, but all, as Miss Se- 
mantha Perkins remarked, with souls to bs 
saved. Suddenly Parson Dunn's congrega- 
tion was quadrupled. Now, pray, who was to 
go out among these new ,comers and gather 
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them in? Who was to serve as a nucleus for 
society? Who was to mould the heteroge- 
neous fragments into a compact body? Who 
was to be president of the sewing-circle, di 
rectress of the Band of Hope, and manager of 
all things in general? Who was to ask the 
new people to tea, get up Christmas trees for 
the children, and receive all] the confidences of 
all the parish ? Who but the parson’s wife? 
Alas! The poor lady was lying perdu in the 
future. i 

It would never do. Huxton, the quiet, 
somnolent, old-fashioned town, might get along 
with a bachelor minister, but not Huxton, the 
smart, enterprising, business village, which 
already saw in iteelf a possible Lowell. 

' Presently it was discovered that some of the 
new people were already talking of making 
up a new church—a Methodist churech—it 
would seem 60 home-like, one of them said, to 
have Mrs. Plainfeather among them again. It 
was clear that they looked longingly toward 
the city from which most of them came. All 
primeval Huxton was in a blaze, figuratively 
speaking. What! suffer a new sect to get a 
foothold in the staid old town, that had prided 
itself upon its freedom from heresy ever since 
one of the Pilgrims laid its first foundation 
stone? And all for want of a minister’s wife ? 
Never! Mr. Donn must be spoken to. He 
was a reasonable man, and would be glad to 
do his duty if he was reminded of it.. 

It is not to be supposed the parish resolved 
that its minister should be married without 
being able to suggest a helpmeet. No, indeed. 
It was quite too sensible and practical a cem- 
munity to commit such a folly as that. There 
was no paucity of suitable ladies in Huxton. 
Rather it was the embarrassment of riches, 
that would perplex Parson Dunn. In the first 
place, there was Miss Semantha Perkins. She 
was a sister of Deacon Perkins, and had kept 
his house for him ever since his children were 
jeft motherless. It would, to be sure, come 
hard upon the deacon to part with her, but 
Ruth had grown up aow, and Deacon Perkins 
was not so selfish as to stand in the way. 
Miss Semantha was efficient, energetic and 
pious. She was a trifle old, but that wasn’t 
her fault, and, moreover, the parson was open 
to the same criticism. There could be no ob- 
jection to Miss Semantha, but then, as tastes 
differ, if the parson preferred, there was the 
Widow Docem. Doctor Docem had been 
dead a good many years, and it wasn’t prob- 
able that Mrs. Docem would decline a re-en- 
trance into matrimony. The widow had ail 
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Mise Semantha’s good qualities, with affability 
and good humor superadded. Now Miss Se- 
mantha’s disposition was sub-acid, like one of 
Longfellow’s heroines, “ if not sweet, at least 
& pleasant sour,” but Widow Docem’s was 
undeniably saccharine. Being waked up half 
8 dozen times between midnight and dawn 
had not soured, and collecting bills after the 
doctor’s demise, had not embittered her De- 
cidedly these were the two best matches, and 
if the parson saw what was for his good, he 
would hasten to consummate his union: with 
Mies Semantha or the widow. 

But men are obdurate and old hachelors 
crotchety, and perhaps Parson Dunn would 
prefer Mary Stuart, or Martha Bradley, or— 
but as I said before, it was the embarrasament 
of riches. The parish made up ite mind te 
accept any wife Parson Dunn might choose, 
So the community formed itself into a com- 
mittee of ways and means, whose meetings 
were held very informally and required only 
two members to constitute a quorum. The 
final result was the conclusion that somebody 
—and who 80 proper a person as Deacon Per- 
kins—should speak to Parson Dunn and in- 
form him hew near the pillars of their Israel 
were to falling out, for want of the support of 
& woman’s slight strength. 

“It isn’t my way to interfere with other 
people’s business of any kind, and much less 
to be advising others to marry. I think there 
isa great deal too much marrying in the 
world. Still, a duty is a duty, and I must say, 
Brother Amaziah, that you are the most 
proper person to talk with Mr. Dunn,” re- 
marked Miss Semantha. 

The deacon acquiesced, and said he would 
go over that very evening and open his’ mind 
to Brother Dunn. But “the best laid plans 
of mice and man gang aft agley.” 

You have your curious piece of mechanism 
all ready to operate according to your will, 
when some awkward fellow comes along, 
pokes his clumsy finger between the wheels, 
and the delicate relations are disturbed, the 
plans must be re-adjusted. In this case the 
Marplot was—directly—one Moses Fletcher— | 
indirectly, the deacon’s own daughter Ruth. 

You have seen an apple tree growing twist- 
ed and awry after the fashion of its kind, its 
limbs crowded with gnarled, crabbed fruit, 
that sticks close to the bark, not drooping on 
long stems, as the apples on a thorough-bred 
tree do; you have thrown them down, one 
after another, with disapprobation, but by-and- 
by, you come_upon one round, sweet, fair anc 
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luscious. <A richer variety had been grafted 
in. As this apple was unlike it congeners, 
was Ruth unlike the Perkins family. The 
stock, traced through all its ramifications and 
outgrowths, was unmitigatediy sour and hard 
and coarse-grained. But, by the same strange 
fortune that gave Beauty to the Beast, a deli- 
eate, fine-natured woman had been given to 
Deacon Perkins, and Ruth’s mother lived 
again ia her child. 

How shall I describe the girl Rath? In 
her childhood she was the wonder and admi- 
ration of the village, and the perplexity and 
vexation of her Aunt Semantha’s life. No- 
body knew, she said, what she suffered with 
that child. And in truth it was so. 

How should the discreet, practical, syste- 
matic, eminently proper spinster understand 
a nature apparently all whims and centradic- 
tiens and impulses? She tried to teach her 
to sew, but Ruth escaped into the woods and 
fields, and came home with the handkerchief, 
which had been given her to hem, tied up by 
its four corners and full of mosses and flowers 
and bits of curious stones. She essayed in- 
struction in the culinary art, but Ruth’s rest- 
less eagerness to investigate causes instead of 
seeking results, almost drove her aunt to dis- 
traction, and in despair she turned her out of 
the kitehen. 

It ended in the child’s Being permitted. to 
spend her time as she chese, and learn what 
best suited her. At twelve, Ruth was a tall, 
slight girl, with large, brown eyes, that look- 
ed as if they were exploring futurity, tangled, 
curly hair, that, do what she would, could 
never be made to lie smooth, and a complex- 
’ fon whose pure whiteness is not often match- 
ed. She had learned all that the district 
school could teach her, and read all the books 
that had come in her way, not a large collec- 
tion, but very miscellaneous in its character, 
ranging from Rollin’s Ancient History to the 
Arabian Nights. In Deacon Perkins’s own 
house there was not a single book save the 
Bible and Fox's Book of Martyrs. These the 
child read and re-read, till the poetry of the 
elder Scriptures and the saintly heroism of 
the early Christians became bient with her 
own natare. 

Just at this epoch Parson Dunn came to 
Huxton. Ruth listened to him in wonder and 
reverence. Here was aman who really was 
what Ruth had dreamed of being. The child’s 
inner sense instinctively recognized it. There 
were then, in the world, people whose talk 
was not of gain or low utilities only. There 
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certainly was something in life better thas 
large crops of potatoes and corn. There was 
a nobler ambition than that of being aa ex- 
cellent dairy woman merely. 

Ruth’s heart exulted. Directly or indirect- 
ly, Parson Duna confirmed all her opinions. 
Ruth’s confidenee in herself grew. She had 
thought herself of no use in the world—a waif 
that by some mischance had stranded upon 
uncongenial shores. But now she was sure 
life had something for her too. Io triumphe! 

One day Parson Dunn was startled bya 
low rap on his door. Opening it, he saw a 
face which he was dimly conscious of having 
met before. There was something singularly 
inconsistent in the large, straightforward eyes 
that met his without shrinking, and the timid, 
hesitating voice which the owner could acarce- 
ly command. 

“If you please, Mr. Dunn, I came over to 
see if you would be so good as to teach me.” 

Parson Dunn looked at the earnest face 
that shone out from under the green sun-boa- 
net a full minute, and then mechanically 
reiterated, “ Teach you ?” 

“Yes, sir. Father said I might learn, as 1 
couldn’t do anything else, if you would be s0 
good as to let me. Father said he supposed 
you hadn’t anything to do.” 

Parson Dunn opened his eyes in amazement, 
but waiving the question of leisure, he said, 
with awkward kirtdnese: 

“What do you wish to learn?” 

“Everything. I don’t know anything ex- 
cept reading, writing and arithmetic—what I 
learnt at school.” 

The parson was perplexed. It looked like 
a joke, yet there was no mistaking the eara- 
estness of the grave, confiding face that look- 
ed up in his own. How could he teach her? 
What could he teach her? Why, the Latis 
Grammar, of course, and Cesar, and Nepos, 
aud Virgil, andin due time, logarithms and 
navigation. That was what he had learned, | 
and it uever occurred to him that a young 
lady required a different,course. Se the sys- 
tem was inaugurated, and the next winter 
Ruth's brown eyes strove by the firelight, to 
discover the relations between x, y, and z, or, 
with eager interest, followed the adventures of 
the exiled Trojans. Parson Dunn threw open 
his library to her, and Ruth read with loving 
impartiality, treatises on original sin, and the 
playa of the English dramatists. Nothing 
came amiss to her craving intellect. Doubt- 
less by some occult process the useful was 
assimilated and the worthless cast eut. 
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Ten years paseed, and now the parish was 

resolved that ite minister should marry. I do 
not know if Ruth was interested in this note- 
ble scheme. A private trouble of her own 
occupied her thoughts at that time. During 
all the long evenings of the preceding winter, 
Ruth’s employments had been Hable to a 
serious interruption. This was the visite of 
one Moses Fletcher, a young farmer in the 
, neighborhood. die used to come in soon after 
tea and sit the whole livelong evening, look- 
ing at Ruth, and talking to Deacon Perkins 
and Aunt Semantha; and Ruth, not to seem 
discourteous, was forced to lay by books and 
drawing, and knit, an, employmeat not much 
to her taste. 
* “Pi go over this very evening and talk 
with Brother Dunn,” said the deacon. And 
ata suitable time, when the oxen were fed 
and the cows milked, he started. But on the 
threshold he met Moses Fietcher. “Qood 
evening, Moses, walk in. I was going over 
to the parson’s, myself, but Semantha and 
Ruth ’1l be glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, deacon, but seeing as I’ve 
met you out here, I may as well speak to you 
about Ruth and me. You see mother is get- 
ting old, and father’s pretty stiff with rheuma- 
tiz, and I’ve been thinking, that if Ruth’s 
agreeable, we’d better be married this spring, 
if you’re willing.” 

“©! ah! well!” exclaimed the deacon, 
very much surprised, but not at all displeased. 
He had long thought it would be an excel- 
lent match, particularily as Ruth was not so 
smart as some girls, for Moses Fletcher's fath- 
er owned the finest farm in Huxton, and 
Moses himeelf was a shrewd, capable fellow. 

“T’ve no objection—none in the world, and 
Ruth, I dare say, will be agreeable,” said the 
deacon, finally. “Come in and see her.” And 
he ushered Moses into the room where Ruth 
was sitting, and betook himself to the kitchen 
to tell Miss Semantha the news. Mise Semaa- 
tha was one of those equabie persons who are 
not likely to be excited even by a sudden con- 
vulsion of Nature, yet even her moderate sur- 
prise had scarcely found expression, when the 
frent door was heard to shut with a loud aad 
emphatic bang. Moses was seen to hurry 
past the kitchen window, aad the next mo- 
ment Ruth eame out of the sitting-room, pale 
and trembling with excitement. 

“Why, child—why, Ruth, what on earth 
has happened ?” said the deacon. 

Buth’s lips quivered for an instant before 
she spoke. 
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“O, father, hew could you send that man 
to me wishing me to marry him?” pene ane 
burst:iato uneoatrollable sobbing. 
“BRuthy—Ruthy, don’t cry, child, don’t! It 
wan’t any harm for him to ask you es I know. 
of,” said the deacon, who was really kind-. 
hearted. But Miss Semantha, feeling, doubt- 
less, that discipline is always to be maintained,, 


“Ruth, you are speaking very improperly 
to your father. I don’t know what yoy have 
against Moses Fletcher. He is one of the 
most respectable young men in town, aad 
you're not likely to get a better offer, I assure, 
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“And there aint no better land on the inter- 
vale than Moses Fletcher’s,” suggested the. 
deacon. 

“J have nothing against Moses,” retorted 
Ruth, roused to indignation, “but I am not. 
of his kind. We are as far apart as the poles. 
It makes me angry—lI shudder, to think that 
he, low-minded, coarse—” and Ruth broke 
down again in sobs. 

“Indeed! Really, what a conceited miss 
we have here,” said Miss Semantha, scornful- . 


ly. “ Moses Fletcher is good enough for you, 


Ruth. Indeed, I’m only surprised that he. 
should have fancied you.” 

“Aunt, aant! What ean you think of me? 
I would die sooner than marry Moses Fietch- 
er,” said Ruth, shaking from head to foot in 
a storm of emotion, and shamed through all 
her nature at the thought of such an alliance. . 

“Ruth, Ruth!’ the deacon shook his head 
solemnly. “This all comes of learning. You've 
got too many ideas in your head. The Bible 
says ‘children, obey your parents,’ and, Ruth, 
it’s my wish you should marry Moses Fietch-. 
er. He is asteady young man, and will be a . 
good provider, and I should like to see you 
well settled before I die.” | 

Roth melted at this appeal, but at the same 
time it would have been impossible to express 
her abhorrence of the worldly inducements 
set before her. 

It is always useless to address argument to 
& person so far below your level that your 
reasoning is unintelligible to him. Ruth had 
no power to make her father understand her 
fine scorn of his maxims of worldly wisdom, 
and she at once desisted from the attempt. 

I wonder if age ever realizes what a terri- 
ble blow it is to all the high theories and ro- 
mantic imaginings of youth to be brought 
at once face to face with sordid self-interest 
and vulgar scheming for gain. You may im- 
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agine that this little scene so discomposed the 
deacon, that he was by no means in a suitable 
frame of mind to labor with Parsen Dunn. 

The next evening, however, no maliga in- 
fluence interftring, Deacon Perkins having 
taken tea at the sensible hour of five, was on 
his way to Parson Dunn’s domicile before twi- 
light had quite gone. 

Of course he was cordially welcomed. Men 
like Parson Dunn, of a dreamy turn, hold the 
practical qualities in great respect. Deacon 
Perkins sat down in the easy chair and looked 
areund the room. Something struck him as 
wanting—he could not well have told what— 
yet the happy thought came to him that he 
might introduce his subject best by accident, 
as it were. 

“You look very comfortable here, parson. 
Though the parish has never been able to pay 
a large salary you seem to get on very nicely, 
and I've been thinking—that is we—Semantha 
—in short, parson, we think you would be a 
great deal more useful if you was to get mar- 
ried.” Having plunged in medias res, the 
deacon, without noticing his auditor's look of 
astonishment, rushed on. 

“You see, parson, these people who have 
come in here in such a crowd, have always 
been used to having a minister’s wife, and 
they’ve got a notion that it makes things 
seem more sociable like. And they might 
take a fancy to get up anew society when 
they could fix things to their minds. Now if 
you was to get married—” Here he accident- 
_ally glanced at the minister. 

“ Why, parson, excuse me. I’d no idea—” 

Parson Dunn took a turn or two acroes the 
fioor. There had risen before his eye, while 
the deacon was speaking, a vision of a long- 
buried face, that years ago, in its innocent 
beauty, faded into the land of shadows. He 
came back and sat down at the deacon’s side. 

“You are quite excusable, deacon. I’m 
sure you mean anything you may say in kind- 
ness. So my people think it is time the par- 
sonage had a mistress?” 

“ That’s it, parson, and I put it to you asa 
sensible man, whether it wouldn’t be a good 
deal pleasanter if there was somebody here to 
make things homelike ?” \ 

“Doubtless,” murmured Mr. Dunn, letting 
his eyes fall musingly upon the fire. 

“That's the sense: of the parish it appears 
to me, and there aint no want of suitable 
partners. There is the Widow Docem,” the 
deacon was quite incapable of understanding 
the look which flitted across the parson’s face. 
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“She is a neat, tidy sort of 4 woman and would 
keep things straight. And then if you don't 
ineMme that way, there is—others. In feet, I 
think you would find a plenty.” 

“Thank you!” The parson looked in@nite- 
ly amused. “I will promise to take the sab- 
ject into serious consideration.” 

“That will do. Nothing more could be 
asked. Nobody could expect you to make so 
serious a change without Jongand solemn de- 
liberation. I was coming down here last night, 
buat Rath got into trouble and I couldn’t.” 

“Ruth! In trouble?’ Parson Dunn’s face 


_ had suddenly kindled. 


“Women is so unreasonable,” continued 
the deacon, shaking his head as he stated the 
mournful fact. “There’s Ruth has a chance 
te marry Moses Fletcher, a nice, steady young 
man as there is in town, and get one of the 
best farms, but she is as set against hina as she 
can be. I can’t help thinking, parson, it all 
comes of too mueh learning. I don’t think k 
does girls any good to educate ’em too much 
It puts notions into their heads.” 

“ What is Ruth’s objection?” asked Parson 
Dunn in a low tone. 

“She says he aint good enough for her. 
Now, parson, I think a sight of Ruth, but 1 
can’t help seeing that:she aint smart like Lo- 
rindy Brown for instance. And then she has 
such a shy, still kind of a way—though in that 
she’s just like her mother. But Ruth’s a good 
girl, I wish you would talk to her, parson. 
She would pay attention to what you'd say. 
She has a great liking for you.” 

“ Has she ?” softly. 

“T think now that'll be just the thing,” said 
the deacon, brightening up as he reese to go. 
“ Semantha. and I are going over to North- 
ampton to-morrow, and if you come over you 
can have a good chance to talktoher. I 
hate to vex the girl myself.” 

“Yes, I will come,” said Parson Duna, 
gently. 

Deacon Perkins went home fecling quite 
suve that Ruth would be brought to her rea- 
son. He was one of those persons who feel a 
deal easier when they have shifted their bur- 
den upon somebody else’s shoulders, and be 
pat Miss Semantha into the baggy the next 
morning and set off with a light heart. 

The morning sun was shining into the 
windows of the sitting-room when Parson 
Dunn came to keep his appointment. The 
room was low aad large, and the walls were 
blackened with smoke, and yet it looked vast- 
ly pleasanter than his own, for instance, though 
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that was as fresh and bright as new paint and 
recent paper could make it. 

The parson counted up ite attractions. First, 
there was a flower stand with .mignionette 
and roses in blossom. Fragrant vieanders and 
hyacinths and heliotropes were there. In the 


window was hung a pretty moss-basket, with’ 


long sprays of the pu ng coliseum 
ivy pendant from its sides. A few simple en- 
gravings in cone frames did what they could 
to hide the walls. And looking from them to 
Ruth, he could not help thinking what an 
illaminating presence she was. 

She was in a neat print dress—for thie was 
in the days when one could afford such lux- 
uries—and her fingers deftly went up a long 
seam—Miss Semantha’s stint. Ruth was ac- 
customed to the parson’s oddities, so she only 
looked up and smiled from time to time, at 


_ her silent visitor. 


‘‘ Ruth, your father wanted me to come and 
see if I could persuade you to accept your 
lover—Moses—” He stopped. Ruth’s face 
was crimson, and her eyes flashing. “Sol 
told him I would come,” continued Parson 
Dunn. ~* 

“Et tu brute,” wasin Rath’s heart, and she 
dared not trust herself to speak. 

“ Will you marry Moses Fletcher, Ruth ?” 

“No!” 

“ Why not?” 

Ruth’s indignation overcame her sense of 
pain. 

“ Will you marry Aunt Semantha or Widow 
Docem, Mr. Dunn?” 

“a No y? 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I love you, Ruth.” 

Ab, Ruth! foiled with your own weapons. 
You may well sit down and bide your face in 
your hands. Yet not long. You need all the 
sunshine of this new joy, for Aunt Semantha 
will be home presently, and it is a question 
whether she will think you fit for the minis- 
ter’s wife. There was no fear of the deacon’s 
objecting. Even with him respectability out- 
weighs pelf. 

' “T think the disparity of years is too grea 
—too great, altogether,” satd Widow Docem, 
with amiable regret. “My late husband, 
Doctor Docem, was only one year my senior, 
and we always said the difference was what 
it should be. J never knew such a marriage 
to be a happy one.” 

But the Widow Docem was a false oracle. 
As the years went by in sunshine and shadow, 
and Ruth developed in the congenial atmos- 
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phere of her own home, learning to do dis- 
tasteful and humble services in the spirit 
which magnified them into noble works, as 
the minister grew genial and practical and 
courageous, the parish confeseed that Parson 
Dunn and the deacon’s daughter were admir- 
ably suited to each other. 





THE HABITS OF A BUSINESS MAN. 
A sacred regard to the principles of justice 
forms the basis of every transaction and reg- 


ulates the conduct of the upright man of busi- 


ness. He is strict in keeping his engage- 
ments; does nothing carelessly or in a hurry ; 
employs nobody to do what he can easily do 
himself; keeps everything in its proper place ; 
leaves nothing undone which ought to be 
done, and which circumstances permit him to 
do; keeps his designs and business from the 
view of others; is prompt and decisive with 
his customers, and does not overtrade for his 
capital; prefers short credits to long ones, 
and cash to credit at all times, either in buy- 
ing or selling; and small profits, in credit 
cases, with little risk, to the chance of better 
gains with more hazard. He is clear and ex- 
plicit in all his bargains; leaves nothing of 
consequence to memory which he can and 
ought to commit to writing; keeps copies of 
all his important letters which he sends away, 
and has every letter, invoice, etc., belonging 
to his business, titled, classed, and put away; 
never suffers his desk to be confused by many . 
papers lying upon it. Is always at the head 
of his business, well knowing that, if he leaves 
it, It will leave him; is constantly examining 
his books, and sees through all his affairs, as 
far as care and attention enable him; balances 
regularly at stated times, and then makes out 
and transmits all his accounts current to his 
customers; avoids, as much as possible, all 
sorts of money matters and law suits where. 
there is the least hazard; keeps a memoran- 
dum-book, in which he notes every little par- 
ticular relative to appointment, addresses, and 
petty cash matters; is cautious how he be- 
comes security for any person, and is gener- 
ous only when urged by motives of humanity. 





A POOR HOUSEHOLD. 


'Tis said, the blown and desperate forester, 

Chased by a Jean and hunger-pinched bear, 

Drops one by one his garments in his flight, j 
To make the monster pauee. In those dark months, 
My weary mother, ehased by poverty, 

Gave one by one her treasures, precious things, 
Hallowed by love anid death.—ALEXANDER SMITH 
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[oRIGIHAL.} 
THE SONGSTER. 





BY D. GILBERT DEXTER. 





Early hour of morning, 
Chanting on a tree, 

Piping for the dawning, 

Magic song of warning, 
With a chee, chee, chee. 


Drowsy maids thou'rt waking 
From their slumbers sweet ; 

While old Ponto's shaking, 

Lazy boys are quaking, 
Fearing dad to meet. 


Little charmer, happy ever 
Is thy merry heart, 
Bidding mortals sorrow never, 
Pointing upward—yes, forever, 
Ne’er in heaven to part! © 


Roaming in the grove, 
Soft thy midday song 
« Falls like holy love 

From bright heaven above, 
Winning man from wrong. 


Pealing sweetly evening song: 
Misty night is coming 
With quick step along, 
, While thy notes prolong, 
With their mesry humming. 


Through the forest hieing, 
Merry, musical and free; 

Though the gale is sighing, 

Or the dewdrope vieing, 
Flowing is thy chee, chee, chee. 





[ORIGINAL.] 
AUGUSTE DUPIN’S SUIT: 
—OR,— 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 





BY AMANDA M. HALE, 





CHAPTER I. 


“LA BELLE FRANCE” does not every- 
where merit the fond praises which enthusias- 
tic Frenchmen lavish upon her, nor yet is she 
altogether what she has been described by a 
celebrated traveller, “a dull picture set in a 
magnificent frame.” Grand indeed are the 
mountalns that girdle her, and the sapphire 
ea is nowhere bluer than when it washes her 
shores. But the “picture” iteelf is not 
wholly monotonols, or if monotonous, it has 
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a soft, kulling beauty of its own. It soothes 
and charms by ite placid loveliness. The 
long, unvaried slopes are everywhere covered 
with the vine. Its leafy luxuriance hides oth- 
erwise barren spots and throws a veil over 
desolation. 

And the climate is so equable, the moon- 
light harvest nights are so free from the chill 
and damp that invade colder latitudes, the 
people are so gay and hospitable, that one 
does not care to criticize, and easily forgets 
the absence of grandeur and sublimity. 

The more easily, since, after all, these are 
the luxuries of rare occasions, and scarcely 
enter into the materials for quiet, everyday 
happiness. It is better to visit the mountains 
than to be imprisoned among them. 

If you would see genuine merry-making, 
join in the festivals of the harvest, as_ cele- 
brated by the peasantry of “la belle France.” 
At home you see people dance as if it were s 
solemn exercise, not to be engaged in with- 
out due premeditation; there you will see 
them abandon themselves to the exhilaration 
of the music with all the graceful natvete of 
childhood. 

At the harvest season of t7—, the parish of 
St. Hilaire was half wild with gayety. Be 
sides the abundant vine-harvest they cele- 
brated the birthday of Auguste Dupin, the 
popular and promising son of a respectable 
vine-dresser. 

For once, the landlord, who rented all the 
estates in the vicinity, and was grown rich in 
his calling, consented to allow his daughter to 
join in the frolic. You may imagine, or you 
might if you had seen Victoire, what a zest 
this would lend to the feativities. Faster 
went the music, for were not Victoire’s bright 
eyes a new inspiration ? ° 

Many a poor fellow anathematized the fate 
which had given him such uncouth feet and 
such large, awkward hands, for how should 
he dare to solicit Victoire to dance with him? 

But no misgivings of this kind troubied 
young Auguste Dupin. It is true that the 
European peasantry reveal in their carriage 
and manner the state of virtual serfhood in 
which they live. Only here and there are ex- 
ceptions, new facts projected into the sphere 
of natural sequences. Auguste Dupin bore 
himeelf as proudly as if the blood of a hundred 
dukes ran in his veins. : There were no indi- 
cations of hereditary degradation in his fiash- 
ing gray eye, and proudly curved red lip. It 
must be that royal seule know how to impress 
themeeives upon the material body. We 
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sometimes see, in the dust and rags of the 
city street, a child-face that might have sat to 
Raphael for the holy child. ' High breeding 
looks out from behind the basket of chips 
poised upon the shoulder. Angels in smutty 
faces linger around the coal wharves. All this 
Indicates that nature, or, to speak more rev- 
erently and truly, God intends to teach us 
that royal souls are not the offspring of any 
caste or rate, and that all nations and people 
are of one blood. 

‘I do not suppose Victoire puzzled herself 
much about the philosophy of the matter. 
_ Auguste wasa charming dancer and a delight- 
ful partner, and Victoire blushimply consented 
to dance with him so many times, that the 
other young men were quite piqued, and 
agreed among themselves that Auguste Dupin, 
with all his good qualities, was exceedingly 
conceited. 

With the waning moon the dancers dis- 
’ persed. Auguste ventured to clasp Victoire’s 
‘cloak for her, and was rewarded with a smite 
and blush, and just a half glance from a pair 
of eyes that seemed to him, poor fellow, like 
an opening into heaven. It was plain that 
Auguste’s birthday had also been his fate day. 
Even his parents, slow people as they were, 
discovered it. 

“ What has happened to Auguste?” they 
said to each other. “He must have drank 
too much Rhenish wine over night. Ah, it is 
well that harvest comes but once in a year.” 

But Auguste impatiently broke away from 
them. The droning prattle, which he had 
been accustomed to ever since he was born, 
became all at once inexpressibly irksome to 
him. He went down to aspring where‘all the 
village came for water. A secret hope that 
he might meet Victoire led him there. It was 
still forenoon, and most of the villagers were 
sleeping after the merry-making. So for some 
time he was alone. Presently, however, a 
figure appeared, the sight of which set his 
pulses in motion. Victoire came tripping to- 
ward the fountain, the pitcher sustained upon 
her head by one fair round arm, her curls 
floating backward in the wind, and her whole 
aspect as full of freshness and life as if there 
were no such thing as late hours. She bade 
him “bon jour” with a grace that charmed 
him anew, and stooped to fill her: pitcher. 
Auguste sprang forward. 

“ Permit me, mademoiselle !” © 

He caught the pitcher in his hand, and just 
then, meeting Victoire’s bright eyes, he tarned 
away hastily, and in his confusion stepped 


upon a wet pebble which treacherously rolled 
under his feét. Instinctively he threw himself 
towards the stone railing for support, crash 
went the unfortunate pitcher, and Auguste, 
startied and dismayed, was brought with a 
severe wrench against the balustrade. He 
looked at Victoire. 

“Is monsieur hurt?” timidly asked the 
mafden. 

“No, mademolselie. But the pitcher!” 
And he cast a rueful glance upon the 
fragments. 

“A mere trifle,” cried Victoire, gaily. “It 
cannot indeed be mended, but there are 
pitchers enough in the shops of Paris. On 
the contrary, if monsieur had received an 
injury—” 

“Would Victoire have wept?” interrupted 
Auguste, rushing forward and seizing the 
maiden’s hand. 

Victoire looked down into the face before 
her, and knew that she held Auguste Dupin’s 
fate in her hands.. But Victoire was not with- 
out coquetry. 

“What is -that to monsieur?” she asked 
mischievously. “Eyes were not made for 
weeping.” 

“No, truly, such bright eyes as mademol- 
selle’s, Ah, if mademoiselle could see my 
heart.” 

Perhaps she could. At any rate she seerlied 
disposed at this juncture to take a good deal 
for granted. As for Auguste, it seemed to 
him as though the world could not hold him. 
If he had not been restrained by two clinging 
little hands, I fear he would have taken wings 
and flown away to some blissful planet where 
the common air is the pure ether of love. It 
was a thousand pitles to break such a dell- 
cious trance, yet Victoire’s soft voice did It. 

' “TI much fear, dear Auguste, that my father 
wifl not consent.” 

And who was this father? Stmply Land- 
lord Delaroux, a pompous, corpulent man, 
greedy of gold, but good-naturedly conde- 
scending towards his inferlors, to whom Au- 
guste Dupin was in the habit of touching his 
cap. It was very strange that Auguste 
should all at once forget his humility, but he 
dad so. 4 

“Let him interfere if he dares !” 

“O, Auguste!” And the maiden looked 
upon her lover’s indignation with admiration 
not unmingled with fear. 

“Only yesterday he was urging me 
nfarriage with Monsieur Les Fouilies.” ‘ 

“ Les Fouittes? Of Lyons?” 7 
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“ Yes, Auguste.” 

Monsieur Les Fouilles was a wine mer- 
chant, who occasionally came to St. Hilaire to 
make purchases. He was old and ugly, and 
wore a wig. Besides, he took snuff and was 
a miser, 

“ Les Fouilles! And what did you aay to 
hii ?” 

“T told him I could not marry Monsieur 
Les Fouilles, and that I would rather drown 
myself in the sea.” 

“ And what answer did he make to that, 
mon ange ?” 

“That I was a foolleh girl, and must take 
time to think of it. But, indeed, Auguste, I 
could never have loved Monsieur Les 
Fouilles.” 

“Loved him! I think not. Les Fouilles 
indeed! We shall see.” 

So Auguste’s indignation found vent. But 
it was much easier talking than acting. It 
was easier to conquer imgginary foes than 
real ones, ag Auguste found when he present- 
ed himself before Landlord Delaroux with his 
petition. The old man’s face grew red, his 
eyes flashed as well as watery gray eyes 
could, he set his teeth together vehemently, 
and clenched his fists upon the table, while 
Auguste was speaking, though I give you my 
word that the youth phrased his request very 

‘disereetly and modestly. 

“Marry my daughter?” roared Landlord 
Delaroux. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Victoire Delaroux ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“You ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“The son of old Jean Dupin, who lives jn 
one of my huts ?” 

“ Yes, monsleur.” 

The old man could restrain himself no 
longer. He made a sudden rush upon the 
spot where Auguste Dupin stood humbly, hat 
in hand, and before the unlucky lover had 
time to apprehend the exigency of the crisis, 
hustled him into the street amid such objur- 
gations as he could find breath for. 

“ Marry my daughter! The rascal—old 
Jean Dupin’s son—insolence! Out with you, 
wretch, vagabond! Show your face here 
again, and I'll have you before the magistrate, 
Villain !” 


Now Auguste, not anticipating such a re- 


pulse, had made no provision for his lines of 
-Tetreat, and found himself plunged into a 
“*roup of farm laborers, who began to laugh as 
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the state of the case became apparent to them. 
Auguste fled without delay, followed by old 
Delaroux’s scernful maledictions. 

“ Ha, ha!” said the young men, when they 
heard the story, “ Auguste is a good fellow, 
but one must admit that he is conceited.” 

What was the luckleas Auguste todo? In 
New England there would have been no diffi- 
culty. A trip to a neighboriag State, a call 
upon a minister, a brief ceremony. performed, 
and the happy pair are in a condition to set 
tyrannical fathers at deflance. ‘ 

But in France they do these things very 
differently. There is no such thing as matri- 
mony made easy to the Frenchman in love. — 
The path to bliss is full of impediments in the 
way of legal formalities and delays, and when 
the State has interposed all the obstacles poa- 
sible, the church sets herself in the way. The 
only wonder is that one ever perseveres. 

There is, indeed, one way. by which pro- 
gress may be facilitaved; when one’s Aarcee 
has obliging and complaisant parents who 
take the matter in hand, attend to all the 
formalities, and deliver over the maiden nc- 
lens, or more happily volens, like any other 
piece of merchandise. But in Auguste’s case — 
these were wanting. Auguste wandered all 
day long on the banks of the river. His pa- 
rents said, sadly : 

“Poor Auguste, his wits are estray.” 

The young men said it was a pity Auguste 
was so congelted. Auguste Dupin marry the 
landlord’s daughter! It was nota thing to be 
expected. It was among the young girls that 
he found partisans. 

“ Poor fellow! it was, indeed, too bad. As 
for Vi@oire Delaroux, he. might, indeed, have 
chosen better, for Victoire, with all her fine 
airs, was not better than another. But it 


‘| showed what a good heart Auguste had. If 


he would but let me console him,” said Claa- 
dine and Rosa, and Marguerite and Louise. 

Meanwhile Auguste lived, but neither ate 
nor slept. On the sixth day Victoire’s maid, 
Marie, came to him. Her mistress had bade — 
her say that it was all over between them. 
He must forget her. Le bon Dieu would help 
him. Le pere was inexorable, and already the 
marriage contract with Monsieur Les Fouilles 
was signed. There was nothing to be done. 
She had only to send him her undying lore 
and adieux. 

Thus said Marie, and departed as she came, 
sobbing. Les Fouilles! this was the one 
drop too much. Auguste groaned in spirit. 
Do not doubt that_he was valiant, and ready 
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to move the universe to save Victoire. But | ready realized. But, alas! for Monsieur Les 


he could do nothing. 

Nothing at all, thanks to French law and 
religion. Nothing as respected Victoire; but 
he could at least remove himself from a sight 
of the immolation. St. Hilaire was now to 
him a place accursed. 

In the dead of the ensuing night he arose, 
put together a small bundle of clothing, and 
stealthily crept from the house. He went 
softly up the village street, and passing by 
Victoire’s window, stopped a moment and 
passionately kissed the lattice, plucked a spray 
from the jessamine that clambered over it, 
and went on. Ere sunrise he was well on his 
way to the nearest seaport. 

Great was the consternation of old Jean 
Dupin and his wife when Auguste’s bed was 
found to be untouched, and the youth was 
missing. The news passed rapidly from lip to 
lip. 

“ Pogr Auguste !” echoed on all sides. “ No- 


body can deny that Landlord Delaroux has a. 


bad heart. It was a cruel thing to drive a 
poor lad to sucha step. One cannot wish old 
Les Fouilles much joy of his bride, for, indeed, 
she looks more like one about to become the 
bride of heaven than anything else.” 

Auguste was gone; no news of him came 
in all the months which followed. | 

It could scarcely be said that Victoire laid 
this new grief to heart, if grief it was. When 
Marie told her that Auguste Dupin had gone 
away in the night, and it was thought he had 
gong to sea, Victoire’s soft eyes filled with 
tears as they had often done of late, and she 
whispered tenderly : 

“Dear Auguste, I shall pray our lady to 
bless him.” 

Landlord Delaroux was determined that 
his daughter’s marriage should be celebrated 
with great splendor. It was not every day a 
man gained such a son-in-law. There should 
be a feast and a dance, and a gay procession 
to escort the pair from church. Old Les 
Fouilles assented, rubbing his withered hands 
and showing his long yellow teeth in his suat- 
isfaction. Now there were busy times in St. 
Hilaire. Artisans in delicate fabrics and cun- 
ning cooks vied with each other. Money 
was lavished freely, and the parish was on the 
qui vive. 

At last the day, so much dreaded by the 
hapless Victoire, arrived. Monsieur Les 
Fouilles set out from the inn where he had 
spent the vight for the residence of Landlord 


Delaroux, in ali the confidence of hopes al- ! 


Fouilles, “ Man proposes, but God disposes.” 

He had not gone the length of a square be- 
fore his horse, taking fright at the crowd who 
pressed around to see the bridegroom, made 
a sudden spring, and threw his rider with 
much force upon the pavement. Monsieur 
Les Foullles breathed no more. ; 

“Dead, mon Dieu! One can see the hand 
of God in it. Well, there is no bride’s heart 
to be broken,” said the villagers. 

Imagine the disappointment and astonish- 
ment of Landlord Delaroux. Who could 
have dreamed that a plan of his should be set 
at naught in this summary way? He resent- 
ed it as a personal affront, and cursed Provi- 
dence like the wicked man he was. Who 
shall describe Victoire’s sensations? How 
can one strike the balance between her joyful 
relief and her horror at its occasion? The 
maiden’s brain was in a whirl. Fever at- 
tacked her, and for a few days Landlord Del- 
aroug was fairly stunned at the prospect of 
this new woe. But the danger passed by. 
Victoire came to herself, paler but sweeter 
than ever. 

All these occurrences were more than a 
nine-days’ wonder to-the parish of St. Hilaire ; 
but even they grew old with time. Other 
couples fell in love and married, and by de- 
grees Auguste was forgotten by all save Vic- 
toire and the aged pair, who waited for his 
return. 

The years brought to Landlord Delaroux 
no successor for Les Fouilles, and Victoire 
was left in peace. 


CHAPTER I. 


AGAIN the festival of the harvest was ccle- 
brated by the wine-makers of St. Hilaire. The 
mirth is as boisterous, the maidens as capti- 
vating, and the young men as gallant as they 
were, when ten years ago Auguste danced 
with Victoire. 

The landlord's daughter is there. So too is 
the landlord himself. But Victoire does not 
dance often. Her father notices it and says: 

“Why don’t you dance, girl? Why do you 
sit there like an old woman ?” 

“They do not ask me, futher?” replied Vic- 
toire, quietly. 

“Don’t ask you! What does that mean? Is 
any one here better than the Landlord Dela- 
roux’s daughter, I should like to know? Par- 
bleu! I'll see to that. The young rogues!” 
exclaimed the old man in a rage. 
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"« Stay, father, stay,” interposed Victoire, as 
she saw him about to set off in search of a 
partner for her. “I'd much rather sit still, I 
had indeed.” 

“ Pish! do you think I don’t know better ?” 

He broke away. from her, and made the cir- 
cuit of the green. 

“You don’t dance, monsieur,” he said, 
presently, stopping near a man who had been 
quietly watching the merriment. He was in 
foreign costume, was perhaps thirty years of 
age, and had a keen, dark eye, and a manner 
somewhat reserved. - 

“ Monsieur !” 

“You don’t dance, I see,” fepsated Dela- 
roux, nothing daunted. 

“No, monsieur. I am a stranger here, and 
I doubt if any of the maidens would care to 
leave their sweethearts for so unpromising a 
cavalier as I am.” 

“Poh! you are too modest. Come with me 
and I'll find you as pretty a girl, and as well- 
born, too, as you ever set your eyes won, 
though I'll warrant they’ve seen fair women 
too.” The stranger hesitated, and a hot flush 
crimsoned his face. “Come. You are faint- 
hearted for so brave looking a eallent. Come,” 
insisted Delaroux. 

Thus, urged, the stranger followed him. 

“Here, Victoire, is a gallant, who does not 
dare make his own court. Do you show him 
French maidens can be kind as well as coy.” 

The stranger bowed low over Victoire’s 
hand, and the music for anew dance just then 
sounding, led her to her place. In a moment 
more they were winding in and out of the in- 
tricate mazes of the figure; presently they 
were far down the set, and led on by the fly- 
ing music, farther and farther qnite beyond 
all others. Another moment and the music 
would recali them. Now was the time or 
never. 

“Victoire! Dont you know me? It is I 
—Auguste Dupin.” 

“Ah, Heaven! can it be?” murmured Vic- 
toire, half fainting. 

Now they are in the crowd of dances, swift- 
er files the music, and again they have passed 
down the set and are alone. 

“Do you love me still, Victoire ?” 

“Do you love me, Auguste ?” 


“ Le bon Dieu knows that I do.” 
“Then I love y@u.” 

“ And your father—” 

“ Alas, I know not what he will say.” 
“But I am rich, Victotre.® ° 


“ Ah, then he will not refuse.” 
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“ Victoire, keep my secret. I shall surprise 
my parents to-night. To-morrow I will come 
to you. ” 

“Your partner was a hatdsome gallant, 
was he not, Victoire?’ said Landlord Dela- 
roux, as he escorted her home by moonlight, 
“TI know how to judge of men. If you had 
been sensible enough to fall in love with seach 
a gentleman as that, I should not have object- 
ed. But you must needs take a fancy to that 
young Jack-a-napes, Auguste Dupin, and now 
you are like to be un fiiandiere for your 
pains.” 

“ Ah, papa, if Monsienrr Les Fouilles had 
lived,” said Victoire, slyly. 

“ Ah, indeed! then we should have seen you 
well married.” 

Late that night Jean Dupin and his wife 
were startled by a knock upon the door of 
their cottage. 

“Tt is same wild lad returning, from the ca- 
rouse. Let him go on,” growled the old man. 

The knock was repeated. 

“ Off with you there,” shouted Jean. “ Who 
are you that go about after bedtime disturb- 
ing honest folks ?” 

“Tama belated traveller, and ask for s 
night’s shelter in your Coveney: replied the 
intruder. 

“We've none to give you. Our hanse is 
only large enough for ourselves,” muttered 
the other. 

“For shame, Jean Dupin,” said the wife, 
hastily getting up and“dressing. “For my 
part I shall treat him as I would wish any gne 
to treat our Auguste if belike he is wandering 
about like this poor fellow. Now, friend, come 
in.” 

The door was thrown wide open, and the 
traveller entered. 

“Good evening, dame. I beg your pardon 
for disturbing you, but I’m weary, and have 
walked as far to-day as my limbe will carry 
me. If you will get me some supper, VH pay 
you in the king’s gold.” 

The traveller threw down his bundle, and 
sitting down in a chair, covered his face with 
his hands as if he was as he said, very weary. 
At the sound of gold, old Jean started up 
with ears wide open. 

“Gold! It’s littl we get now-a-days,” 
muttered he. 

The stranger caught it. “ How, monsiear, 
are the times hard with you ?” 

“Ay, that they be. What with a blight up- 
oh the vineyards and half crops of grain, it’s 


-| a8 much as a poor man can do to get bis loaf 
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of rye bread with sour Rhenish to wash it 
down. My dame and I have not tasted meat 
since Easter.” 

““ And I have enough and to spare,” said 
the stranger, thoughtfully. 

“Ah, Idare say. A man drives, but the 
Gonkey carries the burden. It’s the way of 
the world.” 

“ Hush, hush, Jean Dupin,” interposed the 
old woman, cheerfully. “It’s not for you to 
find fault with the hand that feeds you. Your 
honor must excuse him. He’s worn down 
hike with hard work, and don’t take life so 
@asy as younger folk.” 

- “You may both hope for better days,” said 
the stranger, with emotion, draining the cup 
of wine she set before him. 

“Ah, sol tell Jean. If our Auguste should 
come home rich, he’d not let-his old father 
and mother want for fine bread. But who 
knows if the sea has not swallowed him up? 
The holy saints forbid!” 

“ You have a son at sea, then ?” 

“Yes, our Auguste—as fine a lad as you 
ever saw—nearly as tall as you, monsieur, and 
he was but twenty when he left us.” 

“ How long since was that ?” 

“Why, it must be—let me see—how long, 
Jean? O, you've forgot! If you’d think once 
in a while about Auguste, instead of fretting 
at Providence all the time, twould be the 
better for you. Why, monsieur, the lad has 
been gone nigh ten year. Bless us! he must 
be thirty years old or more.” 

“ Ah, well, I hope he will come back to you. 
And now, dame, I'll go to bed if you please. 
But first, here’s a purse you may keep for me, 
if you will, I’m careless in such matters.” 
And he put it into her hand. 

Jean Dupin’s eyes glistened. The yellow 
gold shone through the meshes and chinked 
pleasantly. 

“It will be time enough to-morrow,” said 
the tired traveller, as he tell asleep. 

It was near midnight, and all in the house 
should have been asleep. Not so Jean Dupin. 
His cupidity was aroused. His moral sense 
was benumbed. Here was a way to lift him- 
self forever above want. No more rising be- 
fore daylight in winter mornings, no more 
stinted dinners orhalf cladlimbs. He lay and 
thought of it hour after hour till he grew 
fevered and half mad. Who shall trace the 
steps by which a man walks to the commission 
of a terrible crime? 

At last—it was nearly morning—the sun 
would rise in another hour—Jean Dupin arose, 
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staggered toward the kitchen closet, took out 
a knife, felt its edge to see if it was sharp, and 
then stealthily mounted the stairs which led 
to the chamber abova 

The stranger lay sleeping profoundly. The 
candle light glared upon the face softening its 
lines, and making it younger and fairer. His 
head was turned, the thick hair fell away from 
the temple, revealing a singular mark—per- 
haps a scar, perhaps a birthmark. But Jean 
Dupin did not see it. His hand was uplifted, 
his faee set in cruel determination. But all 
at once his hand {s grasped by another. 

“ Wretch, madman,would you murder him ?” 

“Hush, wife! God has sent him to our hands.” 

“Out upon you, infidel! Look at him. Do 
you not see how he lies there trusting—” she 
stopped; her face grew ashy white. Slowly 
she pointed to the singufar mark. “Jean!” 

“Yes.” The old man was white and trem- 
bling, too. s 

“Do you not see it—the holy cross set there 
by the blessed mother herself? There is not 
another in the world.” =“ 

6“ Yes,” 

“It is our Auguste f”’ 

- “Yes, itis Auguste!” The knife fell ring- 
ing upon the floor, and the old man dropped 
upon his knees by the bedside. The stranger 
awoke and started up. 

“ Auguste, my son!” And the mother sank 
weeping in hia arms. 

Now was not this news for St. Hilaire? Peo- 
ple said that Auguste Dupin had come back 
as rich as a prince, that he went to old Dela- 
roux and demanded Victoire, saying, “if you 
refuse me I have a friend in the king himeelf.” 

“ Auguste is come back!” said Victoire. 

“Well, what of it. A badson is aever lost.” 

“ But he is come back rich.” 

“ Ah! that alters the case.” And Landlord 
Delaroux smiled benignly as Auguste appeared. 

And now there are preparations for a 
bridal, and one morning the church bella rang 
o&t with a joyous peal, and a fair woman walk- 
ed at the side of a stately bridegroom, be- 
tween rows of maidens scattering fowers in the 
pathway. Landlord Delaroux was exultant. 

“JY should have known you would push 
your way, Auguste. Let me alone for judg- 
ing character. If yon had not been so for- 
ward, so presuming—if you'll excuse me— 
things might have been different before. But 
young men always fly into a passion and are 
off before one can think what to say.” 

And Auguste smiled, remembering the issue 
of his first suit. 


~ 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
TO MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 





BY YSABELLA ARBE. 





O mother, canst thou see thy child? 

Upon whose head thy blessings fell; 
Around whose path in beauty smiled 

Love that no human tongue may tell ? 
Canst see me gazing on that star, 

We both have loved and watched eo oft, 
As, glimmering through the clouds afar, . 

Its mellow radiance, bright yet soft, 
Seems like thy love, so constant felt, 

So gentle in its soothing power, 
And yet so strong that it could melt 

The sternest heart in passion's hour? 
Mother, thy fond love could not die; 

Too good, too beautiful for earth, 
"Tis but ascended to the sky, 

The source from whence.it had its birth. 

° 0, it looks down, like the soft ray ‘ 

* Of our own star, thy holy love, 
Guarding my path by night and day, 

And pointing to our home above. 
Where should it be, but where the heart 

Its treasure has? there it will come, 
And, dearest mother, where thou art, « 

Will make a doubly welcome home. 
And though I kneel upon the sod, 

That binds thy breast with its cold chain, 
T know that thou art with thy God, 

And trust that we will meet again. 
Then guard me well, for I would fain 

Enjoy that hope in this brief Hfe, 
Where every pleasure seems but vain, 

And fondest schemes with sadness rife. 


9 
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What I found out at Mt. Calder. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





“ Ann O, Father in heaven, bless him now 
and forever more?’ were the last words of my 
beloved mother, as I pressed her hand at parwt- 
ing, and kissed the fair, pale cheek, still deli- 
cate and pure as a child. 

I had received a very pressing invitation 
from a youth of my own age, and with whom 


I had been long at school, to visit him for a_ 


month or two at his father’s house, among the 
wild glens of Ashmoreland. He wrote now: 


“Come to us as soon as possible, my dear 
Clarence. September will soon be here, and 
we shall have capital shooting. This wild 
place will just suit you, if you are the same 
Clarence Fletcher that I used to meet among 
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the rocks at Woodend, with a heavy fowling- 
piece on his shoulder, anda bag in which 
there was, alas! no game. Never mind, yoa 
shall have my father’s best gun, and I promise 
you more success than youhad then. Besides, 
the scenery itself will delight you; wild, ro- 
mantic as you could wish. 

‘“‘¢ Our rocks are rough but smiling there, 

The acacia waves her yellow hair, 


Lovely and sweet— nor loved the less 
For blooming in a wilderness.’ "’ 


I was not forgotten then by my favorite 
schoolmate, Phil Applegate; and I resolved 
to accept the invitation without further cere- 
mony. I wrote to apprise him of my coming, 
and assured him of my identity with the Clar- 
ence Fletcher of Woodend celebrity as a 
sportman. 

My only regret in leaving home was my 
mother’s Ioneliness, for I was “the only son, 
nay, the only child of my mother, and she a 
widow.” That simple Scripture sentence had 
a world of meaning to us both,and came home to 
our hearts, with a significance that experience 
only can supply. 

She half promised me that she would visit 
during my absence, but I knew that her hab- 
its would scarcely admit of her doing so. It 
was the first time I had left her since my 
father’s death; for I had succeeded to hi . 
business, and had no time for visiting. But I 
had given my two clerks a month’s vacation 
each, and now I thought my health required 
a little change. My mother was praying for 
me earnestly, when I ran in to bid her good- 
by. She uttered the last words of her peti- 
tion after I-entered the room, and I bore away 
with me the memory of those fond, entreating 
words, through my whole journey. 

I reached Ashmoreland at sunset on the 
second day. We had been riding through 
dense woods for an hour or more, and came 
suddenly upon a more open country. Through 
the branches of the trees, the broad Septem- 
ber sun was sending up his messengers of pur- 
ple and orange to say that he was bidding the 
world good-night, or at least our part of it. 
In some places the sky was a rich blue, but in 
others of a sea green, while flashing across it 
came the royal purple of the clouds, Guling 
away into a delicate pink, like the inside of a 
sea shell. To me, who had so long been con- 
fined to the counting-room, the sight was rich 
and rare. 

The cars stopped six miles from Ashmore- 
land; but when I got out, there was Phil's 
honest face at the door of the station, and 
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with a hearty welcome, he ordered my valise 
to be placed in a handsome travelling chaise 
that stood hard by, and in a moment we were 
on the road. 

“ This is very kind of you, Phil,” I said, at 
length, after he had repeated his welcome for 
the fifth time. “I did not expect you to come 
for me.” 

“Why, bless you, Clarence, it would have 
been midnight before you would have arrived, 
if I had trusted you to the tender mercies of 
Joe Plunkett’s lame horse. No, my boy, we 
were determined to have you at tea time, and 
my mother and Helen are waiting for us. 
Wake up, Netty!” And he spurred up the 
beautiful black mare, till she took us over the 
ground like a bird. 

My friend’s parents and sister gave me a 
kindly reception at the gate of the long ave- 
nue. We did not alight, however, but they 
all walked by the side of the chaise, till we 
reached the door of the house. It was a pleas- 
ant, brown house, with plenty of bay windows 
leading out to the garden beyond. There was 
a breezy hill behind the house, and a green 
lawn in front, made still more picturesque by 
a pond, in which two real swans were floating 
gracefully. Tame squirrels were going to 
their rest in the tall trees, a goat and her kids 

were reposing at the foot ofa large oak, and 
a splendid greyhound was lying along the 
steps of the piazza. 

Behind the house, turkeys, geese and hens 
were flocking to their supper, and a large 
mastiff was keeping watch and guard over all. 
I took all this in at a glance or two, but the 
“humans” attracted me still more, of course. 

Phil’s father was a man much older than I 
had expected to find. His hair was quite 
white, and his cheeks had lost their fulness; 
but his step was firm, and his eye bright, like 
one in youth. The mother, too, was so much 
older looking than mine; but then there were 
only sixteen years between my mother and 
myself! She was thirty-eight, and Mrs. Ap- 
plegate must have been twenty years older. 
There was sucl a kindly greeting to her son’s 
friend, that I loved her at once; and we sat 
down toteaa happy group, with no regret 
except that my mother had not accepted the 
invitation in which she had been so kindly 
included. 

In our short ride, Phil had given me to un- 
derstand that his sister was engaged; nor did 
I wonder at {t when I saw her. I do not 
know how it would be possible to describe 
Helen Applegate. I might talk of flashicg 
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eyes and blooming che¢ks, but they would not 
bring her before you. 

Her complexion was of that pure and dell- 
cate character, which, like my mother’s, would 
change with every emotion. I never could 
tell the color of her eyes, but her hair was of 
a soft hue that was “brown In the shadow ’ 
and gold in the sun,” while her cheeks would 

“alternately whiten and glow, 

Like the flash of a ruby imprisoned in snow.”’ 

’ She did not love the feminine employments 
usual tu young ladies. She loved best such 
ag she had shared with her brother; hunting, 
fishing and sailing, practising archery, and 
kindred pursuits. The brother and sister had 
been so much together that they enjoyed the 
same amusements, and pursued the same 
studies, as two brothers would have done. 

With all this, Helen’s delicacy of character 
was untouched. Her heart was as truly fem- — 
inine as the greatest prude could have wished, 
but the prude would have been astonished, to . 
see so fair and slight a creature mounting her 
horse, and galloping over hill and dale, leap- 
ing bars and fences, and retarn perhaps to 
shoot at a target, or to swim in the river. But 
she wasever ladylike, gentle and sweet-tem- 
pered. The groom who held her horse, had 
as sweet an answer to his questions as the 
gentleman who accompanied her; and the 
poor had as kindly a notice as a Broadway 
exquisite would have received. I learned this 
much of Helen’s character, first from her 
brother, and secondly from my observation. 

“ Now, Nell, you are not going with me to- . 
day,” said Phil, one morning, when we were 
talking of a hunting expedition. 

“Indeed, but lam. Mr. Fletcher has just 
begged the favor of my company. Traitor 
that you are, Phil, to desert me, because you 
find more agreeable company. But you don’t 
succeed in it, for see, here comes Fanny with 
my riding dress, and there is John walking 
Kate across the lawn.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Phil, “I knew it would be 
so; but I warn you now, Helen, that Clarence 
is engaged; so don’t dream of enslaving him | 
as you did that young—” 

“Stop, tell-tale!” said Helen, putting her 
hand over his mouth. “You don’t know what 
conquests you may hinder, by telling of those 
that never existed, except in your own brain. 
I choose Mr. Fletcher for my cavalier to-day, 
and you may take Diana Bryant for your 
companion.” 

“Good,” said Phil, “I will run over and 
ask her now.” And ina very short time he 
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returned with the young lady, bringing her 
riding-dress and hat, and leadiag her pony. 
While the ladies retired to dress, Phil told me 
of the boyish love which he once had for Diana 
Bryant. 

“ And I am not sure now,” said he, “that 
she will not again fill my whole heart as she 
did then.” 

The horses were brought round, and away 
we went, a merry party, riding over bush and 
brier/ and threading our way through forests 
where only a bridle path was visible. Helen’s 
spirits were at the very highest, the clear air 
exhilarating them to the utmost. I ventured 
to rally her on feeling so gay in the absence 
of her lover. She looked at me in astonish- 
ment, as if not understanding me, and I felt 
almost cheap to have named it. . 

This day and many others went by freight- 
ed with enjoyment. Diana was always with 
us, and her sparkling and piquant conversa- 
tion gave a zest to the whole. I stayed, and 
stayed on, until I was fairly ashamed to pro- 
long my visit another day. My month was 
over, and the thoughts of my neglected busi- 
ness and my mother’s loneliness began to 
come upon me with something like self-re- 
proach. But there was such a fascination in 
the present, that I could not forbear to listen 
to the urgent wishes of my friends that I 
should remain longer. 

I had never before had an opportunity of 
residing in the same house with any lady ex- 
cept my mother; and there was a great charm 
to me in this feeling of family intercéurse. 
From dawn to midnight, we marked every 
hour with a white stone while I remained at 
Ashmoreland; and when I found that my de- 
parture must take place, I experienced a real 
grief, that these happy ddys must end so soon. 
They might never be renewed. I saw plainly 
that Diana was taking my friend’s heart by 
storm. He would marry her, settle down 
soberly, while I, a solitary waif upon the stream 
of life, would float down alone. Helen would 
take the fortunate man whose name was never 
mentioned, and she too would forget me. I 
doubted if the great house dog that showed 
such joy at my approach, would recognize me 
again, should I come in after years. . 

The thirtieth of September came, and Helen 
was to drive me to the station, while Phil and 
Diana were to follow and accompany her 
home. I could have wept, had it not been 
unnianly. I was going home, where the very 
walls looked sombre and gloomy, where no 
gaiety of countenance nor expression would 
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meet me, where even the love of my mother 
wore a chastened and sorrowful aspect, as if 
fearful that I too should be taken from ber. 
And then my heart smote me, that I should 
not long to go back to soothe the grief and 
loneliness of her life. I had stayed too long, 
too long for my own peace. I would go back, 
aud think of this month only as of a dream. 

There was something like a tear in Helen's 
eye as we parted at the station, and Ditans 
cried outright. Phil wrung my hand afiec- 
tionately, and pleaded for another month in 
the winter. I shook my head, but could not 
answer him. And so we separated, uncertain 
if the chances of life would ever bring us four 
together again. 

It was beautiful to see my mother’s joy at 
my return. She had missed me so much! I 
afterwards found that she had visited my 
counting-room daily, inspected all the business 
matters, and seen that everything was right 
among the clerks. To her 1 owed, then, the 
pleasure of finding my affairs in a good train 
She had been working for me, dear, carefa 
mother that she was, while I was away plea- 
uring, lending my soul perhaps to an influence 
which might one day make me and my mother 
unhappy. O, Helen Applegate! why did you 
smile so sweetly, and look upon me so be- 
witchingly, if your heart was with the ua- 
known whose name had not yet been mvealed 
to me? 

I had soon another thought to occupy my 
mind, which drove even Helen from its mus 
ings. My mother was taken ill. For many 
months her life seemed trembling on the brink 
of departure. I never left her for more than 
an hour or two at a time, and night after night, 
I sat with her pale, thin hand clasped in miue, 
fearing lest she might die in my arms. 

When at length she came forth from her 
chamber, I knew that henceforth she woald 
need all my care and attention, and I deter 
mined to devote myself, a faithful son, to her 
comfort and consolation, through her frail and 
feeble existence. 

I had been so near losing her, that her val- 
ue seemed to me in pruportion to the danger. 
I looked upon her as a sacred deposit, which 
might be required at any time from my hands, 
and upon which I had no hold, not even the 
slightest, however I might keep watch and 
guard over her precious life. 

- Her mind, weakened by illness, had fasten- 
ed upon a single idea—that of kcepiog me al- 
ways uear her. She would not touch food 
until I came home, and it was fortunate that 
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my absences were of short duration; other- 
wise her feeble frame would have suffered for 
want of nourishment. Ah, how much I felt 
the need of a sister in those gloomy hours! 
But never did I hear a wish expressed for 
other than myself; and her delight and satis- 
faction at my presence was my best reward. 

I heard seldom from Ashmoreland. Phil 
was away travelling somewhere, in search of 
fame or pleasure, and Diana was with him, for 
now “they twain were one.” So wrote Helen, 
in a brief note which she sent me in answer 
to my written inquiries; and soon after I had 
one letter from Phil himself, detailing his 
route of travel, and written in high spirits of 
course. Life was going on very pleasantly 
with Phil. 

I did not envy him, I hope, but still I felt 
my own loneliness. 
had retired for the night, unable to leave the 
house lest she should need me, I had no other 
resource than to draw up the easy chair, and 
abandon myself to musing, or else to read the 
books of which I knew little after reading, be- 
cause of the sweet and bitter fancies that 
mingled with their pages. 

Helen Applegate was not unfrequently the 
subject of these fancies. Had I but seen her 
before the unknown knight had battled for 
her love, who could tell ifI might not now, 
in these nightly watches, have seen on the op- 
posite side of my reading table, an image that 
would have been to me as a ministering 
angel—wouldgiave helped me in cheering the 
sunset of my mother’s life, and added bright- 
ness and beauty to my own? 

“ But what folly isit for me to think of this,” 
I would say to myself. Helen could be noth- 
ing to me, and it was the merest nonsense for 
me to dwell upon the “ might have been.” 

I read her brief answer over and over again. 
I almost fancied that I could detect a shade of 
sadness running through it, and I attributed 
it to Phil’s absence. The brother and sister 
had been so united, that any change must 
leave her melancholy. Diana, too, was gone, 
and I had noticed that she had no other inti- 
mate friend among the young ladies who form- 
ed the society at Ashmoreland. 

I was glad to feel that there might be some 
small shadow on the life of another as well as 
on mine. My isolated life had made me sel- 
fish, I suppose, for I had not always felt so. 

My mother failed month after month, and 
now grew so weak that I had no thought for 
any one but herself. She faded, until her pure, 
white face, untouched by age, and only grown 
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paler by sickness, was like an angel’s—so clear, 
so transparently beautiful, while her eyes as- 
sumed a brilliancy that never belonged to her 
healthful days. At evening the paleness would 
give way to a bloom so dazzling, that it seemed 
impossible that she could be ill or suffering. 
With long intervals between the sittings, I 
managed to have her picture painted, and it 
was with this beautiful but deceptive glow, 
that the artist transferred her face to the 
canvas, 

It was soon all that I had left of my mother. 
She passed away sweetly, just as she had al- 
ways desired, with the last flush of a June 
sunset resting upon her forehead. So peaceful 
was her pasging, that it was only as ifan an- 
gel’s wing had swept through the air, leaving - 
the fragrance of that beloved memory that 
still lingers round my heart. 

I could not bear the Sabbath stillness of 
house after she had gone, although her sp 
seemed present wherever I went. More truly 
was she a moniter to me in her death, than in 
her life; for I would do nothing without ask- 
ing myself if my mother would have approved 
it. Itis well that our sorrows have some hold 
upon the balm which time brings to all mourn- 
ers. Were all days like the first, after the 
great trouble, we should be ill fitted for the 
ordinary duties of life. 

Thus I thought, as I gazed at the white 
stone standing upon my mother’s grave, the 
evening before I left home. I felt that I must 
go, and seek in other scenes some alleviation 
of the loneliness that oppressed me. But 
whither should I go? Not even then, almost 
at the hour of my departure, had I fixed upon 
my destination. My head clerk solved the 
difficulty by telling me of some fine mountain 
scenery which he had visited the year before, 
and which was just then coming into notice, 
as a summer retreat. His description of the 
place eharmed me, and I knew Benton was a 
plain, practical man, not given to romancing 
about anything. -‘ 

To Mount Calder I went, and in the splen- 
did highland views, I realized all that Benton 
had said of it. The company was not large, 
but they were people of taste, who had become 
disgusted with some other places of summer 
resort, and were glad to find a quiet spot like 
this, where’ furbelows and French jewelry 
were not required to stamp the value of the 
guests.. 

There had been a party on horseback one 
afternoon, and we were riding home in the 


early twilight enjoying the freshness ofthe _~ 
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mountain ait Two beautiful sisters, the or- ; 
phan children of a Mr. Harrison, who had | 
been lost at sea, and were here under the care | 


of their aunt, were riding with me. We had 


grown quite intimate during the preceding ° 
fortnight, for the mourning garb which we all - 
wore had excited mutual sympathy. They 


were telling me of a dear friend of theirs, who 
‘was coming this way on her return from a 


long journey, and whom they loved so much. 
“Take care of your heart, Mr. Fletcher,” 


said Maria Harrison, the youngest and spright- 
liest of the two sisters, ‘‘ for this coming lady 
will surely give it an aching.” 

“ Hush, Marig!” said Annie; “ your friend 

would scarcely thank you for suth a speech.” 
' No danger,” I rejoined; “ my heart, if in- 
deed I have one, has become perfectly insen- 
sible to pain from such causes. I know of no 
alchemy by which I eould be made to go be- 
yond mere friendship.” 

“That is right, Mr. Fletcher,” said Maria; 
* don’t go beyond that perfectly proper senti- 
ment when you see our friend—that is, if you 
can help it, poor man !”’ 

I began to have almost a brotherly feeling 
for these two sweet sisters. They were so 
confiding, and so free from any idea of being 
admired. Both were exceedingly fair, and the 
black dress set off their fairness to the utmost. 
The aunt had fearlessly entrusted them to me, 
from the time in which I had related to her 
my mother’s illness and death. She said to 
me the next morning, “ Mr. Fletcher, I know 
you were a good son, by the way in which you 
speak of your mother. A good son must bea 
good man. Will you look after these girls 
when they are out of my sight, and see that 
they come to no harm ?” 

It was said so trustingly by the old lady, 
that I could not help thanking her for her con- 
fidence in me, and from that time, I had shown 
a brother’s watchfulness over them. 

We were riding home, as I have said, at the 
twilight hour; and when we came near the 
Mount Calder House, we saw evident tokens 
that there had been an arrival there. Two 
carriages covered with dust stood before the 
door, and a servant was just carrying in trunks 
and boxes. The hall was full of people in 
travelling dresses, and we alighted beneath 
the strong blaze of the lamp that was shedding 
its beams from the gateway arch. I handed 
my companions up the steps, and when I turn- 
ed to them again, after giving orders about 
the horses, I found them both clasped in the 
arms of strangers. a 
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Young ladies’ raptures are so common, and 
the words love and darling come so easily 
from the lips, that I did not mind it much, and 
suffered them to keep me waiting to escort 
them up the great stairway. But surely this 
man coming down the stairway is no stranger 
Phil, as I livef I turned back to where the 
sisters stood, and there was Diana and Helea 
and the father and mother—and a gentleman 
stood there too, who I supposed might be the 
unknown knight! There were greetings and 
congratulations, and smiles, and kisses too— 
but these were only among the girle—and then 
the travellers retired. 

We met again half an hour afterwards at 
the table. I noticed that Helen had lost some 
of her bloom, but to me she was quite as beat- 
tiful. I had never seen her more exquisitely 
lovely. I was introduced to the gentleman 
belonging to the party, Mr. Selwyn. He was 
a fine, noble-looking man, and just what | 
ehould have thought Helen would admire. 
She seemed to treat him with perfect freedom, 
and he was all attention, sitting next ber, and 
scarcely speaking to others. I do not know 
whether I was reconciled or not to this. Maria 
Harrison’s eye was upon me, and I had to keep 
very quiet under it, but I think I was act 
wholly insensible. She had been s0 surprised 
that we had met before, that she kept pouring 
out her wonder. 

“Why did you not tell me this afternoon, 
when I was praising her to you so strongly?” 

“For a very good reason—y6u did not men- 
tion her name—you only called her a friend.” 

“Didn't 1? well, that is so much like me! 
Well, at least, you can appreciate her better 
than if she were an utter stranger.” 

“T have no doubt of your friend’s perfee- 
tions. I take up that opinion from what you 
have told me.” 

“ And not from your own conviction ?” 

“It would be very ungallant to differ from 
you, or to prefer my own opinion to yours.” 

The new-comers were great accessions to 
our enjoyments, Diana and Helen were such 
fearless riders, compared with the timid sie 
ters. I longed sometimes to leave the latter, 
and dash wildly off with the two who had so 
often challenged me to distance them. Selwyn 
was evidently not fond of these excursions, 
for he often remained at home reading, while 
the rest of us were out and away, over the 
mountain paths. I wondered that he shoald 
thus trust his treasure without watching. 

Phil was as cordial as ever, but he never 
named his sister to me, and I could sce that 
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she too, had a shade lees familiarity towards 
me, than when at Ashmoreland. She treated 
Mr. Selwyn with scrupulous politeness, but I 
saw nothing approaching to tenderness be- 
tween them. I thought this would hardly fill 
an ardent heart like Helen’s, which I had 
always supposed would go out, frankly and 
openly, to one she loved. Perhaps I had mis- 
taken her character, or two years might have 
altered her somewhat. 

It wae now the last of October, and we were 
preparing to leave the beautiful mountain 
scenery which had so fascinated us all. 

“ Where do you go, Clarence ?” asked Phil, 
the morning before our departure. 

“Home, of course,” said I, “ although that 
is scarcely home, from where all home ties 
have paseed away.” 

“No, Clarence, do not go back there. Come 
home with us?” 

Perhaps I answered toldly—for he did not 
urge me further—but the invitation was cor- 
dially repeated by his father and mother, and 
Diana. They were all to depart, except the 
Harrisons, who were to wait a week longer; 
and on the following morning, there was a 
regular clearing out. We all steod together 
‘on the steps, taking leave of the dear little 
girls and their aunt, who was loud in her ex- 
preesions of sorrow. Selwyn stood by them, 
with such a self-satisfied air, that I had a 
strong wish to knock him down. Was it not 
enough that he had enthralled Helen, but he 
must take my little friends too! He actually 
was passing his profane arm round the waist 
of Annie Harrison! 

Our procession moved down the steps to 
where the carriages stuod walting. I looked 
back to the house while Phil was handing in 
his wife and sister, and there stood Selwyn, 
immovable as a statue. I grew desperate. 
Diana was putting her hand out of the car- 
riage window to me. 

“ Good-by, Clarence,” she said, “ do come to 
us soon.” 

“I must not,” I said, “but do tell me, 
Diana, what means that scene yonder?” __ 

She followed the direction of my eye, and 
saw what I had seen. 

“That! why, what should it mean? Did 
you not know that Selwyn and Annie are en- 
gaged, and that he only waits her brother’s 
return, to be married ?” 

The driver was calling from the other car- 
riage, “ Mr. Fletcher! you will be late for the 
cars.” 

“ One moment!” I shouted to him, and then 
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whispered to Diana again. I waited impa- 
tiently for her answer. 

“Stop!” said she, “ our cars don’t go these 
two hours. I will get out and talk to you.” 

“ What now, Di?” said Phil, good-natured- 
ly, as he came up to take his seat. “Where 
are you and Clarence going ?”, 

“T will tell yeu all, ccencuitly, Phil, but do 
go away now, there’s a good child.” And she 
patted him on the shoulder, and bade him go 
to Helen. 

“And go you thought that she was engaged 
to Selwyn? Not abit of it. She has been 
his confidant, and Annie Harrison’s too, from 
the first, and she is their true friend, but noth- 
ing more toSelwyn. Clarence, I always sup- 
posed that you and Helen liked each other!” 

“Well, Phil told me before 1 saw her that 
she was engaged, and I believed it.” 

“You poor deceived *man! Helen never 
was engaged in her life. Nobody likes her, 
but just such romantic, foolish fellows as you 
are, and I thought that you would certainly! 
Why don’t you, Clarence? Phil would have 
liked it so well. He has often said so.” 

“ Mr. Fletcher! Mr. Fletcher!” shouted the 
driver, “the time is up. We shall not have 
time to get to the carsif youdo not come 
instantly.” 

“Hang the cars, Jack,” said I, handing him 
his fare. “I am not going that way. Take 
off my traps and put them on this coach.” 
And I handed in Mrs. Diana Applegate, to 
the astonishment of her husband, who sat 
patiently awaiting her coming. Helen did not 
say a word; but I saw a blush on her cheek. 

We arrived at Ashmoreland later than when 
I got there two years before. The maples had 
thrown off their red leaves, and at the twilight 
hour, the avenue looked dark and perhaps 
gloomy; but Helen’s hand was in mine, and 
she did not withdraw it until we came into 
the bright light from the house. Her father 
and mother had left Mount Calder a few days 
before us, and now stood waiting for their 
children at the door. 

“ Clarence!” they both exclaimed at once, 
“ this is indeed kind. You are as welcome as 
the rest.” $ 

“It is the last time I will try to save two 
people from feeling embarrassed in each other’s 
presence,” said Phil; “I told Helen that you 
were engaged, and you the same, just that you 
might become acquainted without any em- 
barrassing ideas of love and nonsense. But 
never mind! it has all come round right at 
last.” 


{orroerNat.] 
I HAVE MET THEE. 





BY’ MARY F. BARBER. 





I have met thee in the spring-time, in the spring- 
| time fresh and bright, 

When the pale young buds were waking from the 
winter’s cheerless night; 

When the pale young buds were waking, and o’er 
their leafy beds 

‘The spirits of the beautiful bent low their mist- 
crowned heads— 

Bent low their heads in rapture, while the sunlight 
lingered long, 


And the fragrant air was laden with a gush of’ 


ceaseless song. 


I have met thee in the summer, in the happy sam- 
mer-time, 

When the buds were thanged to bloseoms on the 
orange and the lime; 

When the buds were changed to blossoms where 
the south wind wandered free, 

And with its dainty fingers twined an incense 
wreath for thee— 

And with its dainty tingors stirred the dark waves 
on thy brow, 

And brought to me thy welcome voice, so musical 
and low. 


I have met thee in autumn, the glad year’s golden 
prime, 

Wher the fragile ‘flowers were fading from the buds 
of scented thyme— 

When the fragile flowers were fading in the forest- 
arches dim, 

And the woodland choir-were chanting the old 
year’s requiem ; 

In the shadow of the maples, where the frost-king 
rears bis throne, 

I have met thee in the autumn, my beautiful, 
own. 


I have met thee in the winter, but thy sunny head 
was bowed, 

Thy graceful form was hidden by the coffin and 
the shroud; 

Thy heart was still forever, thy heart that was the 
shrine 

Of all the mad idolatry now treasured up in mine; 

And the palg roves on thy breast were withering in 
despalt, 

That death should linger on a brow se gloriously 
fair. 

OB eos 


A BED. 


Whereon you traced a form that now had ceased 

To press the bed, yet seemingty would keep 

A blank idea of her who there had gone to sleep. 
MELDRxED. 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE: 
—OR,— 

THE SCHEMER FOILED. 





BY MBS. CAROLINE OENE. 





“URGE me no more, my mother, I eas 
never marry Mr. Rosbeck.” 

“ We shall see, daughter,” was answered in 
a low, but firm and decided voice. 

Mother and’ daughter! It seemed hardly 
possible that this wae the relation existing be- 
tween the two who had just spoken—betwees 
the cald, impassive, haughty looking womaa 
of fifty, and the lovely girl of seventeen, whose 
ever varying play of features cast in nature's 
most perfect mould, was the true exponent of 
her mind. And yet, though the keenest eye 
would have failed to detect even a slight re- 
semblance to each other, either in looks or 
manners, Edesia was certainly the repuied 
daughter of the proud, ambitious Mrs. Clere. 

We have called her proud and ambitious, 
for though in possession of wealth sufficient 
for all the comforts and even the luxuries of 
life, she coveted the additional splendor which 
would accrue from Edesia’s allianee with a 
Mr. Rosbeck, whose princely residence seemed 
to look down with disdain from ite elevated 
site, on the humbler dwellings in the neighbor- 
hood. He had, for several months, been Ede- 
sia’s suitor, and Mrs. Cleve intended that some 
day, not very distant she hoped, she should 
have the satisfaction of calling him her som 
in-law. That she should ultimately succeed, 
she scarce entertained a doubt, for, hitherte, 
whatever object of moment she had under 
taken, she had by the aid of her indomitable 
will, and a patient, persevering energy which 
nothing could weaken, or turn aside, brought 
it to a successful issue. 

Hitherto, Edesia had always shown berself 
pliant and obedient. There must, therefore, 
she imagined, be some reason which had not 
transpired, which prompted her to rise in op- 
position to a mother’s authority. What that 
reason was, she had only a faint suspicion. 
Her policy had been to watch and wait, and 
not by impatience, or any other Jittle impre- 
dences, prove to be her own Marplot. This 
was the state of things up to the time our 
story opens. After the utterance of the 
words, “ We shall see, daughter.” Mrs. Cleve 
remained silent several minutes, when she 
said, rather abruptly: 
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“You have assigned no reason for not wish- 
ing to marry Mr. Rosbeck. Perhaps you have 
none.” 

“TI have, and a very good one, too—I don’t 
like him,” was Edesia’s answer. 

“ A mere whim, which will be treated as 
such.” 

“ No, mother, it is nota whim. He is old 
enough to be my father, and as a father I[ 
could like him, not as a husband.” 

“ But he is a thoroughly good-natured man, 
and will let you have your own way in every- 
thing.” 

“ And let you have yours, wffichis a matter 
of much more consequence to you,” was the 
thought which passed through Edesia’s mind, 
but which she did not venture to express. 

‘* To suit girts like you,” Mrs. Cleve went on 
to say, “a man like him we read of in the play, 
must be trimly dressed, perfumed like a mil- 
liner, and talk like a waiting gentlewoman. 
Though Mr. Rosbeck ts distinguished for none 
of these, in everything which is really impor- 
tant, there couldn't be a more eligible match. 
You have some covert reason for declining 
his hand, and the fortune which will go with 
it, worthy of a princess. You have dared to 
love another.” 

This was said in a sharp, imperious tone, in- 
tended to startle Edesia into a betrayal of this 
“ covert reason,” if any there were. It was, 
in truth, a species of antenne thrown out as 
a deteetor, which, as she thought, would be a 
safe way of ascertaining if Edesia’s affections, 
in accordance with the vague, half-formed 
suspicion at times floating in her mind, were 
really bestowed on some one else. If so, it 
would not be advisable to temporize any 
longer, but to venture at once on more de- 
cided n@asures. In other words, and she felt 
equal to the task, to compel her to marry Mr. 
Rosbeck. 

Her assertion, however, “ You cave dared 
to love another,” was not on the whole a pol- 
itic one. It awoke Edesia to a consciousness 
that she had another reason besides her dis- 
like to Mr. Rosbeck, though it was one which 
never before had presented itself to her mind 
in a tangible ferm. She now saw that the su- 
perior attractions of Paul Summerton, a 
young artist—might she not say her love for 
him ?—gave intensity to her dislike of Mr. 
Rosbeck, pushing it even to the verge of 
hatred. This she confeseed to herself with a 
feeling of shame, which brought a vivid blush 
to her cheeks, when she recollected that her 
preference had been unsolicited. . 


“You are silent,” said her mother, when she 
found that Edesia did not answer her. “ What 
I said was true—you love another.” 

Who this other was she could not tell. She 
thought of Summerton, and of several other 
young men with whom their social position 
hed made them acquainted, but nothing had 
transpired to make her fix on either. 

“But I have the clue,” she said to herself, 
“ and it will be sure to lead me aright.” 

She had little time to dwell on this consola- 
tory thought, when familiar footsteps were 
heard, and Mr. Rosbeck, with the air of one 
who feels sure of being welcome to that mem- 
ber of the family whose pleasure it was the 
most important to consult, entered the apart- 
ment. He was a large, heavy-moulded man, 
with a broad face, of coarse, but firm texture. 
His eyes which, generally speaking, were dull 
and inexpressive, now and then would light 
up with a quick, bright sparkle, which took 
all the stolidity out of his countenance, the. 
same as a thick leaden mist is made luminous @ 
by a sudden burst of sunshine. His mouth, of 
liberal dimensions, and entirely destitute of 
any of those fine lines and curves, such as de- 
light the sculptor’s chisel, had, at times, an 
expression of dry humor lurking about its 
corners, which, judging by his general de- 
meanor, one would not have been likely to — 
give him credit for. With respect to his age, 
he must have been more than twenty years 
older than Edesia Cleve. 

After receiving from Mrs. Cleve as cordial 
a greeting as was possible for a person of such 
cold, haughty manners to give any one, he 
took a chair and drew it near Edesia. She in- 
voluntarily shrank back, and then made a 
motion to rise, that she might escape from the 
room; but being prevented by a look from 
her mother, which she well knew how to in- 
terpret, with a nervous restlessness, without. 
realizing what she was doing, she picked to 
pieces some beautiful red roses which hap- 
pened to be within reach of her hand. 

“T’ve come to have a talk with you, Mrs. 
Cleve, you and your daughter,” said Mr. Ros- 
beck. “I think it best to come to a fair un- 
derstanding about this affair on the tapis, and 
find whether Miss Edesia means to marry me 
or not.” ; 

“She certainly means to,” was Mrs. Cleve’s 
answer. 

“Mother,” said Edesia, turning very pale, 
“how can you say 80?” 

“T should say that, that means she doesn’t 
want to marry me.” 


“No, Mr. Rosbeck, it means no such thing. 
Her father spoilt her by indulgenee, and she 
doesn’t know what she wants.” 

“ Well, I’ve heard tell that young girls have 

‘curious ways with ’em—that they’ll say no 

when they mean yes, and yes when they mean 
no. They were always a puzzle to me, and I 
believe to my soul they always will be.” 

As he said this, the look of blank bewilder- 
ment manifested in his countenance, might 
have attested the sincerity of his assertion, 
had not a doubt been thrown on the subject 
by a comic sparkle of his eye, and a pecullar 
twist of his mouth, less expressive of dullness 
than sagacity, to which, for a single instant it 
gave place. 

“You have a correct idea of the matter,” 
said Mrs. Cleve, who had noticed none of 
those evanescent indications of humor which 
had flitted over his countenance. “You afe 
not the only one to whom a young and fool- 

P es girl has seemed an enigma.” 

“Well, I suppose all’s right then,” said he, 
at the same time rubbing his forehead, and re- 
sorting to such other manual processes, which 
some people appear to imagine assist in clear- 
ing the cobwebs from the brain. “ And now,” 
he added, “ my opinion is this—if aH parties 
are agreed, the sooner the day for the 
wedding is decided on, the better, so that 
there'll be time to go to the White Mountains, 
Niagara Falls, and other places of fashionable 
resort, and give the bride a fair chance to 
show her finery patore cold weather comes 
en.” 

He now rose, and tossed something into 
Edesia’s lap, saying as he did so: 

“You'll find something inside that sparkles 
equal to your eyes.” 

“Mr. Rosbeck !” said Edesia, suddenly ris- 
ing, “take back your gift, whatever it is. 
Don’t suffer yourself to be deceived. If there 
are girls who say no, when they mean yes, be 
assured that I’m not one of them.” 

“ Edesia I” 

The name was spoken in a tone of sever- 
ity intended to silence her, but it fell on her 
ear unheeded. 

“ Mother,” said she, “ you know what F told 
you before Mr. Rosbeck came. I cannot re- 
call my words.” 

“Very well, we wont speak of that now.” 
And Mrs. Cleve rose, made a sign to Rosbeck 
to follow her, and left the room. 

When by themselves, she made use of all 
the logic at her command to insptre him with 
the belief that Edesia’s protestations were on- 
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ly a littie piece of coquetry, sueh as was com- 
mon for girls to display on such occasions, 

“T’ve heard of such things,” said Rosbeeck, 
in reply. “To confess the truth, my head, 
none of the clearest at best, is now a Little 
muddled; but I hope to come out bright and 
clear to-morrow morning.” 

When Mrs. Cleve returned, she hastened to 
unclose the little richly ornamented case 
which Mr. Rosbeek threw into Edesia’s isp, 
and whieh, after he withdrew, she laid upon 8 
table without opening. It contained a superb 
diamond bracelet. With a look and manner 
which showed fhat she knew how to appreci- 
ate costly jewelry, Mre. Cleve placed it before 
her daughter. 

“T sha’n’t accept it,” said Edesta. 

“You will accept it when the right time 
comes. Meanwhile I'll take charge of it.” 

——y~ 

The twilight shadows were rapidly gather 
ing, when Paul Summerton, emerging from 
behind some shrubbery, entered a path which 
led by a window, where Edesia was sitting. 
She started a little, surprised at his appear- 
ance, which was wholly unexpected. She did 
not speak, and he had nearly passed the win- 
dow, when he caught sight of her and 
stopped. 

“Excuse me, Miss Cleve,” said he, “fer 
venturing on forbidden ground. I saw the 
gardener buey among the flowers, which 
looked so fresh and beantiful, I ceukida’t re- 
siet the wish to join him. I have passed a 
half hour very pleasantly in looking at them, 
and inhaling their e.” 

“It is forbidden ground,” said Edesia, 
laughing, “only to those who steal the flow- 
ers, a8 well as look at them. The gardener fs 
king there, and is rather despotic in hi rule. 
I dare not venture to take a flower without 
his leave.” 

At this moment Mrs. Cleve’s voice was 
heard at the hall door. 

“ Edesia,” said she, “ I have am engagement 
at Mrs. Merton’s this evening, and shall be ab- 
sent an hour. I shail send Clara over to sit 
with you.” 

Edesia had not the least wish for Clara’s 
company, but she did not venture to offer any 
objection. 

“In ten minutes,” said Sumamerten, “ Clara 
Merton will be here.” 

“ As soon as that, certaimly, perhaps soon- 
er,” she replied. 

He was silent a minute, and then seid, “I 
have now an opportunity which I have long 
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wished for, and which may not soon occur 
again. Ten minutes ts a short time, and I 
must, therefore, come to the point at once. 
The first time I ever saw you, I was greatly 
prepossessed in your favor. I had never met 
with a young lady who pleased me so well. 
Each subsequent meeting deepened the im- 
pression you had made, until I came to love 
you with a true, fervent, disinterested pas- 
sion, such as I know that I can never feel for 
another. Tell me, Edesia, do I love in vain ?” 

“Don't ask me. Never mention {it again. 
Iam soon to be married to Mr. Rosbeck.” 

“Can it be true? Ihave heard it hinted, 
but wouldn’t believe it. It is not, cannot be 
your wish to marry him.” 

“No, twill be in obedience to my mother’s 
wish. It will make me wretched, but I dare 
not disobey her.” 

“Can it be wrong to disobey her in a mat- 
ter where obedience must involve a lifetime of 
misery? Tomy mind it would be a sin to 
abey.” 

“Her will is stronger than mine. She ex- 
erts an influence over me which I can neither 
comprehend nor resist. Heaven forgive me 
for what I have said, for it is sinful to speak 
thus of my mother. But she has never treat- 


| ed me as other mothers treat a child.” 


“If she can’t be moved, why not appeal to 
Mr. Rosbeck’s generosity and sense of right. 
I know that he is kind-hearted, and he 
may possess other qualities equally good. 
‘The fire in the fllnt shows not till it be 
struck.’” 

“He may be, as you say, kind-hearted, but 
he seems as little able to resist my mother’s 
control, as Iam. To-day, however, a suspi- 
cion for the first time glanced through my 
mind, that he was less under her influence 
than he pretended to be.” 

“ Beg for alittle delay. She wont deny you 
that.” 

“She may, or she may not, just as she im- 
agines will ultimately prove favorable in 
bringing about her design. There, I hear 
some one at the door. Clara has come.” 

“And I must go—not without a hope, 
though I am unable to tell on what it is 
founded, that we shall soon meet again, under 
happier auspices.” 

He bent down and kissed the white, dim- 
pled hand that rested on the window-sill, and 
as he turned away, Clara Merton entered the 
room. . 

Several days subsequent to the foregoing 


incidents, a note was put into Paul Summer- 
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ton’s hand just as he had risen from the break- 
fast-table. It contained only these words: 


“ Will Mr. Summenrton do me the favor to’ 
call at my house this morning, ag early a5 may 
be conyenient ? W. RospeEox,” 


“ From Mr. Rosbeck,” he said, in answer 
to looks of inquiry from his mother and sister. 
“He may possibly wish me to paint something 
for him—his portrait, perhaps.” 

In a few minutes he was on his way to Mr. 
Rosbeck’s residence. The owner met him at 
the door, and invited him into a room, richly, 
though plainly furnished. 

“You see no piano, no pictures, no knick- 
knacks here,” said he. “I mean that the la- 
dy whom before long I hope to see installed 
as mistress of the establishment, shall follow 
her own fancy pretty much about such things. 
I, at least, don’t mean to interfere but little. 
There’s only one ornament that I shall care 
particularly about, and that’s her portrait, 
and you must paint it.” 

“ What lady do you refer to?” 

“‘You know.” 

“You hayen’t told me, sir.” 

“True, yet you know that I mean Edesia 
Cleve. I wish her to give you the first sitting 
to-day. Iam no great judge of painting, my- 
self, and shall, therefore, leave all to you and 
her, about the dress, position, and such like. 
Will you do it?” 

Summerton felt strongly tempted to give 
him a point blank refusal, though his slender 
purse sadly needed replenishing ; but thoughts 
of his mother and sister prevented him, and 
instead, he Inquired how soon he wished to 
have the portrait finished. 

“In five, or six weeks, or aS soon as you 
can do it conveniently. You seem to hesi- 
tate. Come, I'll pay you in advance, if you'll 
promise me that you will buy the best and the 
handsomest suit of clothes with the money 
which can be found in Boston.” 

“Thank you,” said Summerton, coldly, 
“but, at present, I am in no particular need of 
clothing. What I have is as good as I can 
afford.” 

‘“‘O, you prefer to lay the money out for the 
comfort of your mother and sister, do you? 
Well, you shall do as you like. I wont be 
strenuous about it. There is one thing, how- 
ever, in which you must promise to obey me.” 

“ Must ?” 

“O, tis nothing very difficult. It is only 
to make yourself as agreeable as possible to 
Miss Edesia.” 
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“A very singular request for a man who is 
about to make her his wife.” | 

“You know there’s many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. On the whole, it is fool- 
ish for me to require of you what you will be 
certain to do.” 

Mr. Rosbeck sat silent a minute or two, 
when rousing himself, he addressed Summer- 
ton in a more serious manner. 

“T dare say,” sald he, “that you think I’ve 
been talking in a very singular manner. Now, 
confess honestly, that you think I’m a queer 
old fellow.” 

“The truth isn’t to be spoken at all times,” 
said Summerton, smiling. 

“You are right. The tongue is an unruly 
member, and it is best to keep a strict watch 


over it. And now, what if I should tell you,. 


that I heard (every word that you and Edesia 
Cleve said last Monday evening, as you stood 
by the window? Don’t flare up—l’m no 
eavesdropper. I had entered the house by a 
back door, as I often do, and had reached an 
apartment communicating with the one where 
Edesia was, when I heard my name mentioned 
in such a way, as not only to excite my curi- 
osity, but to make me think that it was a duty 
to listen, that I might the better judge what I 


ought to do. I am thankful, very thankful, - 
that I overheard your conversation. It gave. 


me an insight into Mrs. Cleve’s character and 
designs, which otherwise I might never have 
obtained. 

' “JT had more than once suspected that Mrs 
Cleve was not dealing fairly and openly with 
me; but blinded by self-love, and her artful 
misrepresentations, I didn’t realize that she 
‘was going to sacrifice her daughter’s happi- 
ness for the sake of advantages she hoped to 
derive from my wealth, What I heard opened 
my eyes, and then all appeared to me in a 
new light. Ican now see that so unequal a 
match, so far from promoting my happiness, 
would destroy not only hers, but mine, too. 
I moreover found that you love Edesia, and 
that she returns your love. But you’ve noth- 
ing to depend on for a living, I believe, except 
your skill as an artist ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Weil, you know the old saw says—and I 
suspect there’s truth in it—that when Poverty 
comes in at the door, Love files out at the 
window. You have your mother and your 
sister to support ?” 

“Yes, except what little they can earn by 
their needles.” 

“ A hard, slow way of earning money. And 
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then, do you know that Edesia, if you marry 
her, will be disinherited ?” 

“T think it very probable that she wilL” 

“Tt is certain that she will be. The late 
Mr. Cleve left the whole of his property en- 
tirely to his wife’s disposal. This, I ascer- 
tained yesterday, and Mrs. Cleve isn’t a wo- 
man to suffer any cherished purpose to be 
thwarted, without taking her revenge. Rather 
a gloomy prospect for you and Miss Edesia,°I 
should say.” 

“It would bea bright one, as far as I am 
concerned, were I only certain of constaat 
employment.” 

“But you are not certain of it—neither are 
you sure of uninterrupted health.” 

“ No, I am not.” 

“Under such circumstances, it would not 
only be unadvisable—it would be the height 
of imprudence for youto marry. It will never 
do—never, never!” and he shook his head in 
a very solemn, foreboding manner. 

“Tm afraid it wont,” Summerton answered 
despondingly. 

“And I know it wont. But I can tell you 
what can be done—yes, and shall be. I will 
make you my heir.” 

“Q, sir, that will be going too far.” 

“Not a bit of it. I shall do it for my own 
pleasure and convenience, as much as for 
yours. I’ve become so used to a bachelor life, 
that on reflection, I think I had better not 
change It. One thing that made me think of 
it, was because my house was so large as to 


-make it seem desolate. But I’ve hit on the 


right way to fill it. In addition to what I 
want for my ewn accommodation, there's 
plenty for you and Edesia—you know that all 
this is on condition that you marry her—yes, 
plenty for you and your wife, mother and sis- 
ter. We can all find our appropriate places 
—all our appropriate employments. Now, 
exercise I must have; and what is the use of 
having a strong pair of hands and arms as 
mine to keep the lilies, roses, dahlias, and 
other flowers, in a thriving condition, when I 
should enjoy myself altogether better in rais- 
ing cabbages and turnips, potatoes and pump- 
kins. Remember that all we’ve been talking 
about is for the presexit to remain under the 
rose. I will myself call and ask -Mrs. Cleve's 
leave for you to paint Edesia’s portrait. I 
am certain to obtain it, and then you can be- 
gin your pleasant task, not forgetting the 
condition, to strive to make yourself very 
agreeable to her.” 
“If I fail, it wont be for lack of will.” 
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“Well, Mrs. Cleve,” said Mr. Rosbeck, “I 
believe that there’s nothing to prevent the 
wedding from coming off to-morrow, accord- 
ing to arrangement.” 

“No, not if you are ready. Edesfa’s dress 
was sent home this morning. It {s superb, 
and the set of Jewels you sent her last eve- 
ning are splendid. I never saw any to com- 
pare with them. By the way, she seems very 
cheerful and happy. I told you that she 
didn’t mean what she said; she only pretend- 
ed she didn’t wish to marry you.” 

“ Are all the invitations sent out ?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“Have you a list of them ?” 

“To be sure I have;” and she handed him 
& paper containing the names of those she 
considered the elite, who resided near enough 
to be included in the invitation. The name 
of only one was omitted, and that was Paul 
Summerton. And didn’t he have to paint 
pictures for a living? When Edesia was the 
- wife of Mr. Rosbeck, they should be so high, 
as to look down upon him. 


“With your leave, I should like to make a- 


few invitations on my own account,” said Mr. 
Rosbeck. 

“ Certainly, but I didn’t suppose that there 
was a single name omitted of those who 
would be desirable associates for you and my 
daughter.” 

- “You know that I am a little old-fashioned 
in some of my notions.” 

“Yes, and it will do for you to take liber- 
ties, which would not readily be allowed to 
others.” 

At this moment Edesia entered the room, 
who, much to Mrs. Cleve’s astonishment, ran 
up to Mr. Rosbeck, with eyes sparkling, 
cheeks glowing, and smiles wreathing her red 
lips. Seizing his hand, she covered it with 
kisses, and called him her friend, her benefac- 
tor, to whom she owed all her earthly happi- 
mess. In return, Mr. Rosbeck kissed her pure 
white forehead, and said, with moistened eyes: 

“ God bless you, dear child—this is the hap- 
piest moment of my life.” 

The ensuing day, as the guests were fast 
assembling, Paul Summerton with his mother 
and sister arrived. 

“ Mr. Rosbeck,” said Mrs. Cleve, “why is 
this? These people were not included in the 
invitation.” 

“QO, yes, they were,” he replied, “for I in- 
vited them myself.” _ 

“ What a strange man you are!” = - 

But her astonishment reached its acme 
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when the moment for the marriage ceremony 
arrived, instead of Mr. Rosbeck, Paul Sum- 
merton took his place by the side of the »ride. 

“What does this mean?” she exclaimed, 
her eyes flashing with anger. | ’ 

“It means that Paul Summerton and your 
daughter love each other, and I am well 
pleased to withdraw my claim in favor of his,” 
said Rosbeck. 

“Ungrateful girl,” sald Mrs. Cleve, “I dis- 
inherit you! You’re not my child—only one 
I took out of charity.” 

“Not your child?” said Edesia. “Whose 
am I, then ?” ; 

“No matter.” 

“I think that I can tell you,” said Mrs. 
Summerton, rising and coming forward. 
“Lillian Atherly, a dear friend of mine, was 
your mother, who died in less than two years 
after her marriage. I was absent at the time 
of her death, travelling in Europe with my 
husband. Is it not so, Mrs. Cleve ?” 

“Tt is—I wont deny it. And you are she 
whose beauty—ZI never could see it—attracted 
Paul Summerton. Had it not been for you, I 
might have won him. At any rate, his son 
will have a dowerless bride, and through my 
means. There’s some comfort in that.” 

“A rich husband can afford to have a dow- 
erless bride,” said Mr. Rosbeck. 

“Rich!” sald Mrs. Cleve, disdainfully. 

“Well, passably so. To say nothing of the 
wealth invested in talent, energy and a good 
heart, I have placed fifty thousand dollars at 
his disposal to begin with—just to give him a 
lift, you know—and as I’ve thoughts of mak- 
ing him my heir, he will at least be above 
want. And now, as all necessary explana- 
tions seem to be made, the ceremony better 
proceed.” 

“Not under my roof it wont,” said Mrs, 
Cleve. 

“Then it shall under mine,” replied Mr. 
Rosbeck. “Come, neighbors and friends, we 
will all go to the old bachelor’s house, if you 
please, and have the wedding and house- 
warming all under one.” 

ee 

A WONDERFUL INVENTION.—An English 
engineer has invented a printing-press which 
will print 28,000 sheets of a newspaper on both 
sides in an hour. The paper from which it 
prints is in the web on the reel, and after 
passing under the type is cut in sheets. The 
machine does without feeding,and the reel of 
paper that it feeds from is unwound by its own 
action. rail 
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w_e_eerrerrw’ 
BY ALVIN HOSMER. 





Like the fairest. rose of summer, 
Carrie bloomed and Carrie died; 

QO, how lone the world without her, 
For she was my joy and pride! 

Long I loved her, loved her dearly— 
Soon she was my own to be; 

But she's sleeping. sweetly sleeping, 
*Neath the dark magnolia tree. 
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Yonder see it in the valley, 
See its branches waving gay; 

See that streamlet dancing by it, 
Singing sweetly all the day. 

Sing thou on, thon ne'er wilt wake her, 
Who so often sang with thee; 

No, she’s sleeping, calmly sleeping, 
"Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


What is home, my angel Carrie, 
To a stricken heart like mine? 
What is earth with ail its treasures, 
When compsred with worth of thine? 
It is nothing, nothing, nothing / 
All is nothing now to me; 
O, alas! thou’rt sleeping, sleeping 
"Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


Carrie, yes, my gentle Carrie, 
Dwelle among the angels now; 
One more harp is heard in heaven, 
One more heart is wreeked below, 
But I'm coming, yes, I'm coming, 
For where thou art I would be; 
Soon, yes, soon I shall be sleeping 
"Neath the dark magnolia tree. 
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BY BARBARA BRANDE. 





THE sunlight shone brightly into the cosy 
little sitting-room, giving a brighter glow to 
the crimson fuchsias and fragrant geraniums 
in the window-seat, waking Ruby the merry 
mocking-bird from his momentary doze, glanc- 


ing over the ivory keys of the grand piano 


and falling with subdued light on May Keith's 
sunny ringlets, tilf they gleamed like burnish- 
ed gold. 


Little May stood with ber blue eyes cast 


down, as if to avoid the sight of the dark, hand- 
some face bent above her—one tiny hand play- 


ing with the silken cord which confined her 


f 


saowy. morning robe, the other nervously . 
clasping the gold chain encircling her throat, 


-a pout on her pretty lip, and bright tears 


trembling on the brown lashes. 

“ You are unjust and unreasonable, Percy,” 
she said at last, breaking the silence. “ What 
possible harm can come from my attending 
with George Elliot this, the grandest party of 
the season? If you were to be here, of course 
I should not dream of such a thing, but as you 
cannot be my escort, I have accepted Mr. 
Elliot’s invitation.” 

“Accepted! And without consulting me?” 
Percy Lincoln checked the hasty words that 
were thronging for utterance, and added, more 
calmly; “I would not have dreamed this of 
you, May.” 

“Percy, are we already married, that I 


{ must consult you in regard to all matters? 


You presume too much on your position, Per- 
cy. Remember I will not be dictated to.” 

“Forgive me, I did not intend it, darling. 
If one of my friends were to accompany yoga, 
I should not have uttered a word on the sub- 
ject. But George Elliot is my enemy, and I 
know him to be a vile, dishonorable maa. 
Can’t you give up just this once, little May, 
for my sake ?” 

“And break my word? No! You misjudge 
Mr. Elliot, wilfully misjudge him. I shall 
keep my promise at any cost.” 

“Then, Miss Keith, as you do not in the 
least regard my wishes, the sooner our en- 
gagement is broken, the better. The woman 
who pays no regard to her lover’s entreaties, 
would treat with equal scorn and contempt 
her husband’s wishes. Thank God, my eyes 
are opened in regard t to your character before 
it is too late.” . 

“T, too, am thankful that I have discovered 
your tyrannical dispositien, before I am your 
slave for life.” 

May’s tone was haughty as his own, and 
drawing the slender golden circlet from her 
finger, she placed it in his hand. Crushing it 
beneath his heel, Percy Lincoln left the house, 
outwardly calm and collected, but in a tumult 
of agony within. They were both proad, 


‘flery, haughty, and, suffer as they might, ro 


one should know of their anguish. 

A sad heart fluttered under May’s silken 
bodice that evening, as she glided through the 
brilliantly lighted rooms, leaning on George 
Elliot’s arm. He was tall and graceful, with 
pale features, and fierce black eyes. Percy 
Lincoln might well have hesitated, ere he en- 
trusted his dove to the care of this hawk. 
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Looks of surprise and cariosity follewed them, | turned her face ashie, that her loved ones 
and when, at a late hour Percy sauntered | might not see the tears trembling beneath the 
carelessly into the parlors, accompanied by | long lashes. 
Lela Altin, a gay, sparkling little beauty, the “T think I heard you say, father, that Mr. 
astonishment of the crowd was with difficulty | Lincoln had 
restrained. “ Yes, and so , too, as a private! A 

May was standing near the centre of the | man ofhis worth and intellect. Hecould have 
long drawing-room as they entered, convers- | obtained a eommission without an effort, but 
ing with an admiring group, which her sallies | said he did not feel qualified for such a posi- 
of wit had drawn around her. The soft light | tion, and should earn his shoulder-etraps on 
fell in golden waves.around her, adding a new | the field of battle. All romantic nonsense, of 
beanty to the flashing eyes and golden hair, | course, but I admire his spirit. He left this 
the pure snowy features and graceful form. | morning.” : 
As her giance fell upon the pair, she started May lay very still, her little wet face buried 
slightly, but instantly recovering her self-pos- | amid the cushions. Percy had gone, and with- 
session, made some laughing remark in refer- | out even bidding her good-by. She had all 
ence to the laggards. None who saw her | the time cherished a hope of reconciliation, 
brilliantly beautiful countenance and gay | bnt now he would be killed, of course he 
sinile, or heard the sweet voice breaking forth | would, and she would be his murderer. Then 
in musical peals of laughter, would have dream- | a store of bitter fancies passed through her 
ed that her heart was full of agony—full of | mind. The sad little heayt burst forth in such 
doubt, and indignation, and despair. At an | astorm of passionate sobbing as called her 
early hour she left the crowded rooms; but | mother to her side at once. 
not until she had heard from a mutual friend “What is it, darling? Are you ill?” she 
an explanation of Percy’s presence.: He had | asked, anxiously. 
been intending to go to Boston, but a tele- “T am not well, mother, I have had teo 
graphic despatch from his partner in that city | much excitement of late. Must I attend any 
had made the journey unnecessary. — more of these weary, tiresome parties ?” 

The next day was dark, gloomy and dis- “ Certainly not, child, unless you wish it. I 
agreeable. Major General Sun, after a vain | have only eucouraged your attendance be- 
attempt to review his disorderly army—the | cause I thought you needed more society. If 
clouds—retired from the scene in disgust. | that is all, darling, set your heart at rest. 
Even the cosy sitting-room, with its sparkling | You need go only when it pleases yourself; 
fire, fragrant flowers, and the mocking-bird’s } and now, May, go to sleep, and awake our own 
merry notes, seemed to May to share in the:| light-hearted darling.” 
general gloom. As she entered, pale, silent All the long day May lay on the crimson 
and sad, Mr. Keith was sitting by the fire in- | sofa, in front of the blazing fire, striving in 
tent upon the morning paper. He looked up | vain to find one ray of light amid the dark- 
at her entrance, and with a pleasant “good | ness that sufrounded her. If she could only 
raorning,” said: tell her mother all! But she knew that Mrs. 

“Have you heard the news, May ” Keith, kind and compassionate as she was, 

“News? No indeed. I did not suppose it | would say her punishment was just; and so, 
possible to have any while the times are so | teo proud to confess herself in the wreng, she 
hard. What is it, pray ?” suffered in silence and alone. 

“Young Lincoln has enlisted.” The days wore wearily away. Many and 

The sound of dear home-voices, the crack- | wondering were the remarks when it was dis- 
ling of the fire, and the bird’s merry music, | covered that May would not again enter so- 
were for an instant blended in May’s brain, | clety, although her pale cheeks and mournful 
then all was blank. She opened her eyes to | eyes gave credence to her uavarying apology 
see her mother tenderly chafing her temples, | that she was nos well. She searched the pa- 
while her father bent over her, an expression | pers eagerly, and read with interest the rapid 
of painful selicitude on his pleasant coun- | promotion which rewarded. Percy for his bra- 
tenance. — very and good conduct. Through three bat- 

“ What is #?” she moaned, feebly. “ tles he d unharmed; in the third saving 

“Don't you remember, dear? The room | his ca 8 life, and by the unanimous wish 
was 60 warm you fainted.” ‘of the ¢eompsny beipg mgde a lieutenant in 

The tide of recollection rolled back, and ako f of the officer killed at this time. Then -' 
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came the bloody field of Antietam. For sev- 
eral days the reports were delayed, and May 
meanwhile was wild with apprehension. It 
was some slight relief at last, to see wounded 
and taken prisoner opposite his name. 

“Thank God!” she said, “he is still alive. 
And O, what must be his sufferings? Scorn- 
ed, abused, hated, alone among foes, would 
not death be preferable ?” 

The receipt of this intelligence caused, for 
a time, a great sensation among young 4,in- 
coln’s acquaintances. Then as other matters 
of interest occupied the public attention, he 
was gradually forgotten. 

It was a bright sunny day in October. The 
long wreaths of blue mist hung tenderly and 
dreamily over the distant hills. As the wind 
swept by, leafy masses of crimson and gold 
went whirling through the air in a giddy 
dance. Among the maple boughs hung clus- 
ters of leaves red as Virginia battle-fields, and 
down among the rose bushes golden treasures 
crept out of sight. ‘The oaks, brave and defi- 
ant to the last, tossed their green boughs in 
scorn, but up among the topmost branches, 
scarlet dashes told of the coming death. 

e@ The little sitting-room at Keith Lodge was 
bright and cheery as ever, but the piano was 
closed, and Ruby, the mocking-bird, had dis- 
appeared. May could not bear his song, it 
reminded her so painfully of lost hopes and 
happiness. She had changed much since that 
bright winter’s morning when she parted with 
Percy Lincoln. A mournful look had suc- 
ceeded to the bright laughing glance of yore, 
and a something nameless and undefinable, told 
that the gleesome, merry girl had changed in- 
to the sad, earnest woman. Yet never in the 
days of her wild, happy gaiety, had she been 
80 beautiful as now. The girl had captivated 
the eye, the woman won the heart. 

Still no tidings from the lost one, and she 
had tried to still her heart to the belief that 
he was with the ransomed in glory. Buta 
wild hope would sometimes spring up in her 
heart, that she should again listen to the mu- 
sic of his voice, that his dear glance should 
again rest upon her tenderly, as in days gone 
by, and his true heart should listen to her 
prayer for forgiveness. These were the 
thoughts that were passing through her mind 
that hazy October morning, as she sat calm 
and silent by the fireside. 

“Bless me!” safd her father, as his glance 
fell upon a paragraph in the morning paper. 
Then in response to May’s inquiring look, he 
added: “You remember George Elliot, who 
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created such an excitement here in fashionable 
circles a year ago? He has been arrested for 
robbery, and in the trial it appears that he has 
been for a long time a gambler by profession, 
although he has managed so well that but few 
suspected him.” 

Then it was not jealousy that had caused 
Percy to oppose so strongly her intimacy with 
Mr. Elliot, but a wish to free her from the 
companiouship of a bad man. May’s punish- 
ment was greater than she could bear. She 
felt that she could not longer endure the pain 
and sorrow whieh had been hers for so long, 
without a confidant. She determined to go 
to Mr. Lincoln’s only sister, confess her wrong, 
and beg her advice and sympathy, even if she 
could not obtain her forgiveness. 

Out through the little gate, and down the 
sidewalk, carpeted with fallen leaves, she pass- 
ed. Her heart failed her as Lincoln Hall, 
stern, stately, and grand, towered up before 
her. For an instant a wild impulse seized her 
to turn and leave the spot. How would his 
sister receive her? Would she not scorn her 
when she heard her confession, and with bit- 
ter reproaches cast her offforever? Would 
not this shame, this contempt, be harder to 
bear than her silent sorrow? She remember- 
ed that this must be a part of her expiation 
for her crime. This confession, torturing her 
heart as it did, must be made ere she could 
hope for rest or peace. So she went up the 
walk with firm, steady steps, and rang the bell. 

The little parlor to which the servant con- 
ducted her was warm and cheerful. Nearthe 
window a lady was seated, Percy’s sister, the 
resemblance was too strong to be mistaken. 
Kneeling by her side, her face buried amid 
the folds of her dress, May related all the sad 
story. Freed at last from the restraint she. 
had so long imposed upon it, her heart gave 
free utterance to the tide of sorrow and de- 
spair which overwhelmed It. 

“T do not ask you to forgive me,” she sob- 
bed at last, wearily, exhausted by the violence 
of her emotion. “I know that you eannot, 
my crime is too great. But if you only knew 
all that I have suffered, you would at least 
pity me.” 

“Took up, dearest girl. Here {is one to 
whom you must go for forgiveness, and not to 
me.” And gently disengaging herself from 
May’s clasp, Miss Lincoln left the apartment. 

May raised her eyes in astonishment, and 
met Percy Lincoln’s tender gaze. In a mo- 
ment his arm encircled her, and resting her 
head on his shoulder, she sobbed for pardon. 
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“TJ have nothing to pardon, May, darling,” 
he said, gently. “I was too exacting, although 
I knew George Elliot’s true character, and 
wished to save you from his influence. I am 
giad that we have had this explanation, May, 
for now: I can leave you with more resignation 
than before.” 

“Leave me?” Her eyes asked for an ex- 
planation. . | 

“Yes, dearest, I must go; for I could not 
endure to stay and see you the wife of another, 
nor could J, maimed and helpless as I am, ask 
you to be my wife.” He glanced at his empty 
coat sleeve, and May remembered the good 
left arm buried at Antietam. “I did not mean 
to see you when I arrived last night,” he con- 
tinued, “for I thought I could not endure it, 
and now it seems so hard to give you up, after 
this, our brief moment of happiness; but go, I 
will not longer detain you.” 

“Can you think me so base, so dishonorable, 
Percy?” May’s voice trembled with wound- 
ed feeling. “Idrove you away by my cruel- 
ty—to danger, suffering, everything but death, 
and now that you have returned, after bravely 
battling for country, can you think I have so 
little honor, so little patriotism, so little pride, 
as to scorn you for your crippled body? O, 
Percy, maimed as you are, you are dearer to 
me than when in the days of your perfect 
manhood, I.promised to be yours for all eter- 
nity. WhatI said then, I say now. Iam 
yours if you will take me. Will you send me 


away ?” 

The lights gleamed cheerily in Keith Lodge 
the next evening, and robed in snowy white, 
pure orange blussoms resting on her brow, 
May promised to love, honor and obey the 
brave soldier, who had proved his worth on 
southern battle fields, and in southern pris- 
ons—taunted, scorned, persecuted, but true 
through all, to the blue-eyed fairy of Keith 
Lodge. 





STARVING vs. OVERFEEDING. 

Here is an extract from a Preston (English) 
letter: “ One of my friends told me that he 
had met a sexton the day before, and asked 
him how trade was with him. The sexton re- 
plied that it was ‘Verra bad—nowt doin’ 
hardly.’ 

“Ss Well, how’s that?’ asked the other. 

“Well, thae sees, apswered the sexton, 
‘ poverty seldom kills. There’s far more kilt 
wi’ o’er-heytin’ and o’er driukin’ nor there is 
wi’ bein’ pinched.’ ” 

‘There is truth in this. 
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"MAKING A NAMB, 
THE STORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 





BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 








 MIpwInTER at St. Petersburgh two cen- 
turies ago. A nfan, thinly clad for that in- 


clement season of the year, paced with brisk 


steps before the cathedral dedicated to St. 
Alexander of Neuski, ever and anon pluck- 
ing a handful of loose snow from the earth 
and applying it to his nose. A novel substi- 
tute for snuff, you willsay. It is a necessary 
precaution. In that severe climate a man 
rubs his nose every five minutes or it freezes. 
If he neglects this simple precaution he loses 
his nose. Remember this, if you ever visit St. 
Petersburgh. 

The bells were jingling merrily, and the 
sleighs dashing along the thoroughfare at 
lightning speed. The solitary and thinly-clad 
pedestrian gazed wistfully at the splendid 
equipages of the nobles, sighed enviously, 
stopped for a moment in an abstraction of 
thought, then gathered more snow and rub- 
bed his nose more vigorously than befure. 

-A sleigh, drawn by two flery steeds of the 
Ukraine breed, driven by a serf and contain- 
ing a single occupant wrapped in rich furs, 
came dashing upthe street. It surged around 
a corner—one of the shafts snapped with a 
noise like the report of a pistol, the sleigh 
careened—the driver was flung upon the side- 
walk—the noble plunged into a: snow. bank, | 
and the frightened horses dashedanadly down. 
the street, dragging after them the wreck of 


the sleigh. 
A crowd gathered around the noble and 
released him from the snow. The thinly-clad 


man alone assisted the driver. The noble was 
raised to his feet and approached the serf. 

“Is he hurt ?” he inquired of the man, who 
was bending over the prostrate form of his 
late driver. 

“He is, worthy sir,” was the reply. “ His 
leg is broken.” 

An imprecation burst from the lips of the 
noble, and he stamped his heel angrily upon 
the ground. 

“ Malediction on the slave’s carelessness! 
the dog was valuable, and now bis services 
are lost to me!” muttered the noble. 

“Not so, your excellency,” answered the 
man, who had overheard the exclamation of 
the noble;)“T°am*a’ surgeon, and I can set 
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the broken limb. In a short time he will again 


be at your excellency’s service, anti as useful . 


as ever.” 

This suggestion seemed to plefle the noble. 
He immediately summoned one of the public 
sleighs and had his wounded serf placed with- 
in it, while he invited the surgeon to a place 
beside him in another. It was evident from 
the readiness with which hfs commands were 
obeyed, that he was a personage of some con- 
sideration in the city. 

‘The party were driven to a palace that 
stood upon the banks of the Neva. ‘The serf 
was conveyed within by the attendants, who 
fiocked instantly to the portal at their mas- 
ter’s summons. The noble and the surgeon 
followed. The serf was placed upon a low 
table In the centre of the apartment, and the 
surgeon proceeded to examine the fracture. 

“Shall I send for your instruments?” in- 
quired the noble. . 

“IT have them ail here,” answered the sur- 
geon, drawing a small leathern case from the 
breast-pocket of his furry coat. “I never stir 
a step without them—o, you see, I am always 
prepared for accidents like this.” 

“Your forethought is excellent,” returned 
the noble, nodding hjs head approvingly. 
“Call for whatever you require. My ser- 
vants will attend you. When you have per- 
formed the operation, come to me for a few 
moments.” 

He turned to one of the servants, saying; 

“Stroloff, you will conduct the gentleman 
to my cabinet at his good pleasure.” And 
with a slight bend of the head he withdrew. 

“ Evidently a person of distinction,” thought 
the surgeon, ashe proceeded, with much skill, 
to render his professional aid to the serf. 

The fracture was a compound one, and the 
operation of resetting the broken limb neces- 
sarily a painful one. With all his skill and 
care the surgeon knew he must be inflicting 
great pain. He could see the large drops of 
perspiration ooze from the pale brow of the 
poor serf, yet no cry of anguish, not even a 
moan, broke from his lips. 

“You are a brave fellow!” cried the sur- 
geon, with admiration, when the operation 
was successfully performed. 

“Did anybody catch the horses, Blazek ?” 
demanded the serf, of one of his companions. 

“Yes,” returned Blazek, “yes, Lapoukin, 
the horses have been caught, and are now 
safe in the master’s stable.” 

The surgeon gazed curiously at his patient. 
His abnegation of self was something new to 
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him. The serf was a fine specimen of his 
clase, short in stature, as are most of the Eas- 
sian peasantry, but full of brawn and muscle; 
with a round bullet head, covered by a shock 
of reddish hair, an ample beard of the same 
color, and a bright blue eye. A pleasent 
face withal, but marred by a dogged look of 
submiseton, to which an occasional gleam of 
ferocity in the eye seemed to give the lie. 
The surgeon noticed this ata glaace, for he 
was a keen observer of humanity. There is 
fire there,” he thought, “and it needs but the 
steel to bring it forth.” 

“You seem to care more for your master’s 
horses than for yourself,” he said to the serf, 
Lapoukin, after this mental analysis. 

“They are better off than I am,” returned 
the serf, moodily. “They are quite as weil 
fed, and not halfso much beaten. And though 
they are beasts of burden and slaves to maa, 
they at least have not the cansciousmess of 
the injustice of their condition. But I—e 
born serf—all I have to do is to be beaten, and 
feel much obliged for it.” 

“Do you not fear to speak thus to me?” 
asked the surgeon, surprised at the free speech 
of Lapoukin. 

“0, no—you are not a Russian. You have 
set my limb with a touch as gentle as a moth- 
er’s on her babe. I have no fear of you.” 
>“ How know you I am not a Russian ?” 

“Principally by your garb, and your smeoth 
face. Then by the care with which you have 
dressed my wound. A Russian doctor would 
have mangled me like a dog.” 

“Can you trust your companions? Were 
they to carry your words to your master, your 
punishment would be the dreaded knont.” 

The serf shuddered, and the ferocious ex- 
pression, we have before mentioned, hung 
like a thunder-cloud for a moment over his 
features, his bright blue eyes gleaming the 
while with a lurid light. The mood passed 
quickly away, and he broke into a merry laugh, 

“ Do you hear, boys ?” he asked, turning to 
his fellows. “The stranger thinks you might 
betray me. Eh,Stroloff? Eh, Blazek? Ha, 
ha, ha! No, noble sir,” he continued, earn- 
estly, to the surgton, )‘the Russian serf never 
betrays hie fellow.” 

“You arethen discontented with your lot ?” 

This was what lawycrs call a “leading ques- 
tion,” and the surgeon put it witha motive 
far deeper than the setiefying of an idle 
curiosity. The reader will discover that mo- 
tive ere the end of this veritable histary is 
reached, 
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“T am naturally the merriest fellow breath- 
ing,” returned Lapoukin; “inclined to be 
ever laughing, and obliged, by that infernal 
knout, to be always laughing on the wrong 
side of my mouth. It Is a wretched life! I 
could find in my heart to do anything to 
change it—ay, even though I were obliged to 
have recourse to death in the attempt. But 
his excellency, the count, will be awaiting 
you. Stroloff, conduct the gentleman to the 
master’s cabinet.” . 

“T shall eee you again, my brave fellow,” 
said the surgeon. 

“If you do not,” returned Lapoukin, “I 
shall never forget you. Even dogs are grateful.” 

The surgeon followed Stroloff, and was 
soon ushered into the cabinet of the master 
of the serf. He found the noble disencum- 
bered of his furs and wearing a rich robe, 
beneath which, upon his embroidered white 
waistcoat, was the insignia of several orders. 

He motioned the surgeon to a chair and 
desired him to be seated. The surgeon did so, 
with the air of aman who could adapt him- 
self to any place or circumstance. 

' You do not know me, I presume?” began 

the noble. “The preliminary of all conver- 
sation should be anistroduction. Permit me. 
I am Count Goloffkin, Minister of Police, and 
Member of the Council of Regency.” 

The surgeon arose, bowed profoundly, and 
said: 

“TI am called Lestoq—born in Moldavia, 
but lately from the surgical school of Paris. 
Here is my stock in trade.” 


He pulled out the leathern case and opened . 


it, so that the count might see its contents. 
It contained—a single lancet! With another 
profound bow, Lestoq resumed his seat. 

Goloffkin smiled pleasantly, crossed his 
left leg over his right, nursed his knee ger.tly, 
and all the while looked fixedly at Lestogq, 
who bore the scrutiny unflinchingly. Euch 
felt that he had encountered a kindred spirit. 
Craftiness was as equally personified in the 
yellow eyes, hooked nose, and thick lips of 
Goloffkin, as in the broad forehead, long 
straight nose, clear gray eye, and thin lips of 
Lestoq. 

“When did you arrive in St. Petersburgh ?” 
asked Goloffkin. 

“This morning.” 

“Your object in coming hither ?” 

“'To make my fortune.” 

“Umph! Foreigners have ever done well 
fn Rueasia, since first they were induced to 
wisit our bleak climate by Peter the Great. 
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You depend upon your Wits to work your 
way to profit and renown ?” 

“T have nothing else to depend upon.” 

“You havé come to a good field. Our Rus- 
sians are sluggish. Like most of your class 
the opportunity meets you half-way. Some 
people call this fate. We will not debate tt. 
I was looking for just such a man as you, 
when lo! -accident throws you fn -my path.” 

“T felt assured that your excellency would 
find a use for me.” 

“You are shrewd and skilful—a master of 
your profession, that I saw at once. You 
have talents beyond that profession. Your 
fortune is before you; shall I show you the 
way to it?” 

“If you will condescend to favor me #0 
much ?” 

‘“The Princess Elizabeth requires a phy- 
siclan—that office shall be yours.” 

“The Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Peter the Great ?” : 

“Yes. When Elizabeth was offered the 
throne she refused, and Anne of Courtland 
was crowned empress. Elizabeth retired to 
Neuski, where she now resides. There are 
ever discontented men who seek to foment 
disturbances. The name. of Elizabeth is a 
strong rallying cry for conspirators. " As the 
daughter of Peter the Great, she is idolized by 
the people. Anne of Courtland has resigned 
the throne in favor of her infant son, Prince 
Ivan, and formed a Council of Regency, con- 
sisting of herself, Osterman, Munich and my- 
self. Now we do not know that Elizabeth 
conspires, but she may. It is therefore, 
necessary that a strict watch should be kept 
upon her actions. I send you to her as her 
physician—you understand ?” 

“TY do—thoroughly.” 

“You will report to me at stated periods 
all that takes place at Neuski. Be faithful, and 
your reward shall be ample, dare to breathe 
a whisper of your true mission, and Siberia 
shall be your doom.” 

“It is colder there than here,” returned 
Lestoq, pleasantly; “your excellency knows 
that it is not a desirable residence, and, there- 
fore, I need not assure you that I shall en- 
deavor to abstain from visiting that extreme 
portion of the Russian empire.” 

Goloffkin nodded his head, approvingly. 

“You are the very man Ineed. Be true to 
me, and rich honors are before you. Take 
this purse, furnish yourself with ali things 
needfal for your new_situation. In a fort- 
night be prepared: to depart for Neusk!.” 
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“T will be ready-” 

Goloffkin summoned a serf, snd Lestog was 
conducted from the palace. 

“T have found a capital tool for my pur- 
pose,” mused Goloffkin, 

““Be true to him!” exclaimed Lestog, 
mentally; “I will be true to myself. I came 
to St. Petersburgh to win honor and wealth, 
and the threat of Siberia shall not deter me 
from my purpose. I have risen one step, let 
me see what will be the next.”. 

At the expiration of the fortnight, he de- 
parted for Neuski, and was installed as phy- 
sician to the Princess Elizabeth. Time passed 
on. Lestog had found favor in the eyes of the. 
Princess Elizabeth, and Goloffkin was more 
than satisfied with him. Let us look in upon 
him in Castle Neuski. You would hardly 
recognize him now. His long black hair is 
combed back from his forehead, powdered, 
and tied in a cue upon his neck. His shabby, 
furry coat has been changed to one of velvet, 
richly embroidered, and his waistcoat and 
small clothes are of satin. A jewelled sword 
hengs by his side, more for ornament than 
use. 

He sits at a table, writing. He throws down 
the pen, and reads aloud what he has written. 
It is but a line. 

“ The princess does not conspire!” 

“My usual despatch to Goloffkin,” says 
Lestog, communing with his own thoughts. 
“The princess does not conspire—ay, but she 
shall! It is time to take another step upward. 
I will sound the princess to-day.” 

He rang a bell upon the table, anda courier 
entered the apartment. Lestoq folded up the 
despatch, sealed and directed it, and gave it to 
the courier, who instantly departed. 

Lestoq remained at the table absorbed in 
thought. <A distant door opened, and the 
rustling of silk proclaimed the approach of a 
female. These sounds were lost upon Les- 
toq—abeorbed in meditation he heeded them 
not. 

The lady, for so her dress proclaimed her, 
approached him cautiously, a mischievous 
look quivering in her eye. She was a true 
Muscovite, you could see that at a glance. 
Petite in figure, with a fair complexion, 
auburn hair, and light blue eyes. Her age 
could not have been over twenty. The most 
casual obeerver would have pronounced her 
pretty. She was more than this—she was 
shrewd, witty and intelligent. Such was 
Roset sky Potemkin, the favorite maid of 
honor to the Princess Elizabeth. 
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The young surgeon, Lestogq, could not fail 
to be attracted by the wit and pleasantry of 


the sprightly Rozetsky. An acquaintance 
had sprung up between them which soon 
ripened into a warmer feeling. You will not 
wonder then that Rozetsky rested her plump, 
dimpled arms upon Lestoq’s shoulder and 
peering, mischievously in his face, exclaimed: 

“Dreaming, in broad daylight, Lestoq! 
Are you in love, or are you conspiring ?” 

“ Both—fuith!” cried Lestoqg, rousing from 
his abstraction, and with a quick movement 
catching Rozetsky around the waist and fore- 
ing her to a seat upon his knee. “You 
know, Rozetsky, that I love you dearly, and 
I shall even be obliged to conspire to make 
you mine.” 

“You have not asked my consent yet,” said 
Rozetsky, demurely. 

“Nor do I intend to do so, until I have woa 
a title that will make me worthy to claim the 
heiress of Potemkin.” 

“ Have you ever been to Siberia, Lestog ?” 
asked Rozetsky, looking with a mocking ex- 
pression in his face. 

“No. Bah! that cold ghost cannot fright- 
en me. I will be something or nothing. This 
little hand is one of the prizes I seek. If 
within six months I become the first man in 
the empire, shall it be mine ?” 

He held that fair, plump hand in his own 
firm grasp as he spoke, and he felt a gentle 
pressure in answer to his question. He tried 
to catch Rozetsky’s eye, but her head was 
averted and a radiant blush overspread her 
cheek. She suddenly untwined herself from 
his embrace and stood before him, placing her 
hand upon his shoulder and gazing earnestly 
into his face, saying: 

“ Be careful, Lestog—O, be careful for my 
sake !” 

“ Fear nothing, Rozeteky; I have too much 
at stake to be careless.” 

A few more words and they parted. The 
bold schemer went sedulously to work. His 
eloquent pleadings induced the Princess | 
Elizabeth to make an effort for the throne of 
her father—that effort was successful, and in 
the six months that Lestog had given himself, 
the princess was made czarina, and he, as 
her prime minister, was, indeed, the “ first 
man in the empire.” 

He was created a count by the grateful 
Elizabeth, and, Rozetsky gladly shared his 
coronet. 

We have not been dealing in fiction: this is 
a true chapter from.Bussias, history. 
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[orremAL.] 
WE MET IN CROWDS. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 





We met in crowds! who used to meet so lonely, 
When the sweet twilight softly lit the shade; 

And for the vows we interchanged, now only 
Are the cold courtesies of fashion paid. 


We met in crowds! when gaiety was lighting 
The flashing eye, with all a syren's art— 

Where pleasure steeps the soul with smiles inviting; 
My face was happy, but O, not my heart! 


We met in crowds! Ah, how unlike the meeting 
Our bosoms knew in hours too quickly gone! 

But once I met thine eyes’ reproof, though fleeting, 
It haunts my heart—reproaching and alone. 


We met in crowds !—and I, who loved so fondly, 
Deemed fondly, for a while, that 1 loved not; 
But now thou'rt gone, thine image grows more 
strongly 
Within my bosom—ne’er to be forget ! 


We met in crowds! as strangers, coldly, sadly, 
Who ne’er so met, and may not meet again; 
As last we parted !—I had dreamed how gladly, 
But no, O no!—my heart still lives in pain! 
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THE FATHER’S DEVOTION. 
A TRUE TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE. 





BY HERBERT LINTON. 





AT the age of thirty-nine, Francois de Au- 
rillac was left a widower. He was a man of 
refinement and sensibility; and the wife of 
such a man may be supposed to have been a 
kindred spirit. He mourned her as men sel- 
dom mourn—with a atill, deep intensity of 
grief that admitted no second love. Hence- 
forth his care and affection settled upon the 
one dear object which she had left him, and 
upon which her dying eyes had looked their 
last. This was a beautiful boy, scarcely eight 
years of age; the only child. De Aurillac had 
not been married young. He was fastidious 
in his tastes; and until he was entering his 
thirty-first year, he saw no one who held the 
key to his affections. When he married at 
last, few would have believed that the senst- 
tive bachelor would have chogen a poor or- 
phan, without wealth, without beauty, and 
possessing only ordinary advantages of educa- 
tion. But the charm to him was such as the 
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world sometimes overlooks. She was a sweet, 
amiable woman, past her first youth, but rich 
in gentle and quiet affections—affections 
which had never been poured forth upon an- 
other. She loved him for himself—for until 
she was married, she knew not that he had 
any wealth beyond a bare competence. 

Almost nine years passed away in a sweet 
dream. His'house, one of the best, shough 
not one of the largest in Paris, was the abode 
of as perfect happiness as ever falls to the lot 
of man. The child was born a year after their 
marriage, inheriting more than his father’s 
beauty of face and figure, and his mother’s 
gentle disposition. People saw in Marie de 
Aurillac how happiness beautifies even a plain 
face. They who called her homely before, 
were now surprised into praise of her soft and 
delicate beauty. 

And, for the little Francois, every one 
thought him too handsome. Such beautiful 
children, they said, never fulfilled their prom- 
ise. It was always an early death, or a blight 
of some sort that would happen. But these 
things, although often said in her presence, 
did not prevent Madame de Aurillac from en- 
joying the loveliness of her child. Like many 
persons who have been accustomed to be call- 
ed plain, she set perhaps too great a value 
upon beauty, and her son’s face was “a thing 
of joy forever” to her admiring gaze. Yet 
she was no silly mother, to dress him in showy 
gauds. The boy was always plainly and neat- 
ly attired, anc wore his clothes with a grace 
that was far beyond richness of texture or 
color. 

From the moment of his wife’s death, Au- 
rillac devoted himself to this child, becoming 
mother as well as father. Scarcely ever were 
the two separated. The father went over all 
his youthful studies, to enable him to become 
the teacher of Francois; and the result was, 
that the boy went even beyond others of his 
age in learning, while his physical system was 
kept perfect by athletic sports. At the age 
of eighteen, he was all that his father had 
hoped or desired ; a pure-minded, whole-soul- 
ed youth, free from the vices of society, yet 
not living apart from it like an anchorite; en- 
joying the companionship of others, but turn- 
ing to his father as his best beloved compan- 
ion and friend; warm-hearted and generous, 
open and frank, yet not so easily imposed on 
as these last qualities often render their 
possessor. 

It was one of the loveliest days in spring, 
when Aurillac proposed to his son to visit va 
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Versailles. They were to go and return by 
Tailway, asthe roads were wet from recent 
rains, and Aurillac did not like to spoil a new 
carriage that bud been just built for him. 
They found, unexpectedly, a number of inti- 
mate friends travelling also; for there was a 
grand fete on that day, and an excursion train 
of carriages was on the point of starting from 
the station. As was then usual in France, 
the carriage doors were locked, to prevent 
people from leaping out at any moinentary 
stopping of the train; and on this day, the 
party travelling embraced many hundreds. 

Half way between Paris and Versuilles, a 
dense smoke was perceived entering the win- 
dows; hut no one thought of any danger; for 
as yet, railway travelling was anovelty. It 
increased momently, and soon the terrible cry 
of fire was heard. The train was moving on 
rapidly, the wind was high, and soon the mis- 
erable travellers became conscious that their 
lives were endangered, nut only by the suffo- 
cating smoke, but by actual burning. There 
was no way of escape until the train could be 
stopped and the doors unlocked. The win- 
dows alone gave them air to breathe, but to 
attempt to spring from them, even had they 
been large enough for the purpose, would 
have been instant death. 

Now it was that Aurillac realized the calin 
and serene depths of his son's character. 
While many of his young companions were 
behaving in the most frantic manuver, Fran- 
cois was trying to compose them; not only 
by soothing and hopeful words, but by his 
own example. The father was conscious of 
all the danger, and believed that death was 
surely ut hand. It seemed an age before the 
train could be stopped; and when at length 
it was accomplished, the delay was so great 
that many were already dead; some from 
fright, others, who were unable to get near 
the windows, from suffocation, and others 
again whose faces had been scorched by the 
contact of the burning wood of the carriages. 

Aurillac and his son escaped with life; the 
father almost uninjured. But alas! for poor 
Francois! His mother, had she lived, would 
not have known him. The fair, youthful face 
was one mass of ruin; crisped, discolored, 
miserably, hopelessly burned. For a year he 
lay suffering, no eye looking upon the poor 
wreck save those of his nurse and physician, 
and his who had devoted himself body and 
soul, to ameliorate, if possible, his agonies. 
Irrecoverably blind, yet feeling keenly when 
light was introduced into the room; the fair 
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forehead blackened, the features distorted— | 
no, never should human eye save these rest 
upon the poor face! 

At the close of the year, when Francois be- 
gan to recover atrength, Aurillac sold his 
beautiful house and retired to a small coantry © 
seat in the neighborhood of Paris, consecrat- 





ing himself, his fortune and energies to the 
sufferer. 

Long years have passed since then, but the | 
goodness and mércy of God preserve the de 
voted parent to watch over his child. Frar 
cois knows that his face would strike horror 
to other eyes, and is content to live alone with 
his father. 


Aurillac never suffers him to have | 
alonely moment. Books and music be can | 





still enjoy from his father’s voice and fingers; 


and to the sweet fragrance-of flowers ani 
leaves he is intensely sensitive. The echoes 
of the outer world come to him in his solitude, 
softened and subdued; and if he ever longs to 
mingle again in its scenes, the regret is never 
expressed. He breathes no sigh—sbeds ao 
tear; but a hundred times each day, he gives 
his father some sweet proof that his self-sacti- 
ficing devotion is not wasted upon an unfeel- 
ing or ungrateful son. 





There are those persons who maintain that 
these poor bodies of ours will be raised at the 
last day, in the exact image of the earthly. 
To such it would seem a fruitless task te of 
pose any argument to the contrary. Heavea 
forefend that the wear and tear, the disease 
and suffering, the wounds and dcfurmities 
which earth leaves upon us, should be renew- 
edin that fair land where the inhabitaar 
shall no more say “I am sick.” Let us con 


sole ourselves with the promise that “no evil 


thing shall enter therein.” So may it be! 


A BOOKSELLER’S ESTIMATE. 





A bookseller who had heard of Balzac asa 


young writer of great promise, resolved t 
offer him 3000f. for a novel, but on being tok 
that he lived in an obscure street in the old 
part of Paris, he observed that he must bea 


plebeian, and that he would offer him bet | 


2000f. On arriving at the house he was told 
that Balzac lived on the fourth oor. “O. iz 


that case,” said the bookseller, “I will offer 


but 1500” But when he entered a poorly- 


furnished room and saw a young -man steep | 


ing a penny roll in a glass of water, he offered 
but 300f., and for this sum received] the man- 
uscript of what was afterward considered s 
chef-d’ cevre—the “Derniere Fee.” 





THE FLORIST. 


Che Florist. 


I found the flower in a greeny nook, 
Where crept s clear and laughing brook 
The young boughs throuph ; 
And king-cups spend all the ground. 
And the pale wind-flower there was fuund, 
And harebdelis biue. 
Countass oF BLassinorox. 








Work for the Month. 

Transplant, in any moist or showery weather this 
month, the perennial and biennial seedlings to 
their proper situations, with a bal! of earth round 
their roots. Propagate fibrous-rooted plants. Pre- 
pare the spots where you mean to deposit anemone 
and ranunculus reots any time between the end of 
this month and the end of October; and dig all 
beds and borders which are vacant, to prepare 
them also for receiving roots and plants next 
month. Transplant peonies, flag irises, monk’s- 
hood, fraxinella, and such like plants, to part their 
roots and remove each root to its destined position. 
Transplant evergreens. Plant cuttings of honey- 
suckles, and other shrubs; plant hyacinth and tu- 
lip roots for early spring bloom; plant box by slips 
or roots. Mow grass lawn and walks. Clear away 
flower stems, and trim flowering plants. Sow 
seeds of bulbous flowers, if not done last month. 





Peony. 

This interesting genus contains many magnifi- 
cent flowering plants, embracing at least one hun- 
dred varieties and species, all of which are desir- 
able for the border, and perfectly hardy, standing 
one winter without protection. Moet of the genus 
is herbaceous. P. Moutan, and its varieties, are 
shrubby ; their roots are fleshy, but not so distinctly 
tuberous as most of the herbaceous epecies. All re- 
quire nearly the same treatment. The time for di- 
viding the herbaceous sorts is in September or Oc- 
tober; the whole stool should be taken up. With 
a sharp knife it may be divided into as many pieces 
as there are tubers with buds; it is necessary that a 
bud be preserved on each tuber. At this season of 
the year the peony is in a dormant state; the buds 
are just beginning to show themselves, and, if de- 
layed long after the first of October, the new fibres 
begin te push, and the plant will be less likely to 
flower the coming spring. The peony rvots should 
not be disturbed in the spring, unless it be very 
early. as it does not succeed well when transplant- 
ed at that season, without a ball of earth adhering 
to the routs. The tubers should be planted ina 
deep, rich, light, garden soil; the crown, or bud, 
should be placed three inches below the surface. 
The species of the peony have been so much chang- 
ed by the florist, that it is difficult to draw the line 
of botanical distinction with any degree of accu- 
racy ; and, for floral purposes, it is not necessary. 

The woody peonies may be propagated by seeds, 
suckers, luyers, and by grafting. The common 
and most simple way is by suckers; these may be 
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often found growing from old wood, when standing 
in the open border. The wood is very hard, and 
will require a sharp, strong knife; a fine saw is 
often useful in the operation. October is the best 
time to divide the plants. In the first place, take 
away the soil carefully from the roots so as to see 
how the sucker can be taken off to the beet advan- 
tage, and not injure the old plant, and to give a 
portion of the root to the young plant. When de- 
tached, the sucker may be planted where it is dee- 
tined to stand, im a rich, mellow loam. When pro- 
pagated by layers, the outer shoots are bent down 
into the soil in the spring; but before they are fast- 
ened down with a hook or pegs, a longitudinal 
split should be made in the inner side of the bend; 
this should be done with great care, as the shoots 
are extremely liable to be broken off where they 
bend. It takes two years for a layer of the peony 
to be sufficiently rooted to be detached. If seed is 
saved, it should be planted as soon as ripe in au- 
tumn. It would appear above ground the next 
spring, and in the cqurse of afew years produce 
flowers, and perhaps a new variety. It is best to 
cover the crowns of all varieties and species in au- 
tamn with coarse stable manure; the plants flower 
stronger for it. With a collection of peonies of the 
different sorts, the garden will not be without some 
of the kinds being in bloom from the first of May 
to the first of July. 


A pleasant Fertiliser for Garden Plants. 

Many persons, particularly ladies, dislike to use 
the ordinary fertilizers from the barn or poultry 
yard on fluwers and other house plants. ‘One 
who knows” sends the following to the “ Ayricul- 
turist,’’ which is good not only to stimulate house- 
plants, but for eutdoor plants of almost every kind. 
Dissolve one half to three-fourths of an ounce of 
sulphate of ammonia (obtained cheaply at the drug- 
gists) in one gallon of water. Apply it once a 
week, and then only to growing plants. It may be 
used with great benefit on beds of strawberries, on 
peas, on dwarf pears, grape-vines, dahlias, and for 
all kinds of pot-plants. This mixture increases the 
size of the foliage of plants, and gives a dark, shin- 
ing green color. The flowers also are improved in 
proportion; and, not the least important, this fer- 
tilizer will do no harm. 





Snap-Dragon. 

This is a curious, as well as an ornamental, genus 
of plants, mostly perennials or biennials. The 
flower bears a perfect resemblance to the snout or 
nose of some animal; by applying the thumb and 
finger to the side of the corolla, it opens and shuts, 
as with a spring. The snap-dragon has sported 
into many varieties, not only purple, but rosy, 
crimson, yellow, red and yellow, red and white, 
white striped, mottled, tipped, etc. It is not a per- 
fect perennial, as it is apt to die out every few 
years. The varieties may be propagated from cut- 
tings or divisions,of the (root. ee 
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Minute Pudding. 
Put a pint and a half of milk on the fire. Mix 
five large tablespoonsful of either wheat or rye 


flour, smoothly, with half a pint of milk, a tea- 


spoonful of salt, and half of a grated nutmeg. 
When the milk boils, stir in the mixed flour and 
milk. Let the whole boil for one minute, stirring 
it constantly; take it from the fire; let it gat luke- 
warm; then add three beaten eggr. Set it back 
on the fire, and stir it constantly until it thickens; 
take it from the fire as soon as it boils; serve with 
sauce. 





Simple Desserts for Summer. 

Take six eggs, and beat them separately. With 
the yolks, a quart of milk, sugar, essence of lemon, 
or rose-water, make a custard. Beat the whites 
very stiff; have ready a kettle of boiling water, 
with a skimmer; dip in slices of the whites just 
long enough to harden; then lay them on a sieve 
till cold; put the custari into a dish, and crisp and 
put the whites lightly over the top. Set on the ice, 
if convenient, till wanted. 


Cracker Pudding. 
Mix ten ounces of finely-pounded crackers with 
a wineglass of wine, a little salt, and half a nutmeg, 
three or four tablespoonsful of sugar, and two of 
melted butter. Beat eight eggs to a froth; mix 
them with three pints of milk, and tarn them on 
the rest of the ingredients. Let it remain till the 
crackers soften; then bake it. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. : 
Wash them perfectly clean, wipe them dry, and 
‘ bake in a quick oven, according to their size—half 
‘an hour for quite small size, three-quarters for 
larger, and a full hour for the largest. Let the 
oven have a good heat, and do not open it, unless 
it is necessary to turn them, until they are done. 
Boiling Mush. 
It is very common to make mush by boiling only 
a fow minutes. This is all wrong. It should be 
boiled one or two hours, and if longer, will do no 
harm. It will be necessary to occasionally add 
some hot water, to keep the mass thin, and prevent 
burning; and it must be often stirred. 





Apple Tapioca Pudding. 

Soak a coffee-cup full of tapioca in a quart of 
lukewarm water four hours. Pare and slice apples 
sufficient to nearly fill your dish; put sugar and 
spice to your taste. Pour over the tapioca, and 
bake an hour. Serve with sugar and cream. 
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Potato Pudding. 
One pound of boiled potatoes mashed with 
little milk and strained, half a pound of sugar, six 

eggs, one lemon grated. Bake an hour. 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Diet Bread Oake. 

Three-quarters of a pound of sugar, three-quar 
ters of a pound of flour, and eight eggs; put your 
sugar and eggs together into a basin or pam, with 
half a pint of lukewarm water; beat them all well 
up with a whisk, the same as for sponge cakes, over 
a slow fire unti] quite warm, take them froan the 
fire and whip them until cold; add the grating of 
one lemon, then mix in the flour lightly, adding 
some caraway seeds, if they are Hked; do mot £8 
your mould; they should be square paper cases, 
buttered. 


Cheesecakes. 

Cut your paste and fill the pans; have ready pre- 
pared this mixture—break three yolks of eggs and 
one white into a basin, a little powdered sugar, a 
grating of lemon, the juice of a lemon, a few bread 
crumbs or crumbed stale pound cake, an ounce of 
clarified butter, and mix all well together; add balf 
a gill of cream; put a spoonful in each tartlet pana; 
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you must press the paste the form of the pan. 


Cinnamon Oakes. 

Beat up six eggs with three tablespoonsfal of 
rosewater; put to it a pound of sifted sugar, a dee 
sertspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and enough 
flour to form it into a paste; roll it out thin, and 
cut it into any shape you please; place them on 
paper, and bake them. Remove them from the 
paper when done. Keep them dry. 


Green Sweet Corn. 

Corn is much sweeter to be boiled on the cob. Ii 
made into succotash, cut it from the cobs, amd boil 
it with Lima beans, and a few slices of salt pork. 
It requires boiling from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according to its age. 

Boiled Oorned Pork. 

Take some nice slices of corned pork, broal then 
quickly. Have ready some butter, pepper and salt, 
with a spoonful of mixed mustard and a litle 
vinegar; turn it over the pork. Serve hot for 
breakfast. 


Apples in Batter. 

Pare and core several small-sized apples; set 
them in a deep dish; make a rich batter, and pour 
it over them; bake in a quick oven for one hoar; 
serve with wine sance. 





Apple Pudding. _ * 

Fill a pudding-dish with acid apples pared aad 
quartered. Cover them with a thick crust, made 
as directed for soda biscuit, and bake half an hosar; 
serve with sugar and cream. 


Soda Biscuit. 

Take one pint of sweet cream, one teaspoonful ot 
soda, two of cream tartar, a little salt, and flour 
sufficient to mix the ingredients quite soft. Bake 
in a quick oven. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


Remarkable Echo. 

Mountain echoes are often very grand. “The 
voices of subterranean demons calling from the 
bottom of the world,"’ is what the Arabs call them. 
One of the very grandest exists on the Kening-see, 
a picturesque lake in the Bavarian Highlands, at a 
spot where the naked cliff rises on one side to the 
height of five thousand feet, while the other side is 
clothed with forest. The report of a pocket pistol 
fired here is first returned faint and low from the 
wooded side, and dies away. Ina second more it 
is heard gathering along the cliffs on the other 
side, like a gradual rell of thunder, increasing in 
volume until it breaks over your head in deafening 
crash, louder than the broadside of a abip of the 
line. 
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Golden Balls. 

The “ three golden balls’ used by pawnbrokers, 
as the sign of their calling, were originally the coat 
of arms of an Italian cardinal. On the establish- 
ment of the Monte di Pieta, at Rome, in the fif- 
teenth century, the cardinal permitted the institu- 
tion to use his heraldic emblems, that those dealing 
with it might understand it was directly under his 
protection and patronage. The institution was 
established for the purpose of ending money to the 
poor at a moderate rate of interest, and to counter 
vail the exorbitant, usurions practices of the Jews, 
who formed, at that period, the great money- 
lenders of Europe. 


A. romantic Marriage. 

The war abounds in romantic marriages, one of 
the most recent of which is that of Major Rodman, 
of the 7th Connecticut regiment, and a Miss Bud- 
dington, of Groton. The bride, who is the daugh- 
ter of Captain Buddington, of Groton, Conn., who 
brought the ship Resolute from the Arctic regions 
some years since, was in the South when the’rebel- 
lion broke out, and remained with the rebels until 
a few weeks since, when she was forwarded under 
a flag of truce from their lines-to Fernandina, for 
the purpose of returning to her friends at home. 
There Major Rodman met her, proposed with true 
military promptness, and the result was an uncon- 
ditional surrender on the part of the, lady, and 
speedy wedding. 

A. new Idea. 

A novel mode of lighting has bee:t introduced at 
a Baptist church, just built at Philadelphia; there 
is not a gae-burner in the audience room. In the 
panels of the ceiling are circles of ground glass two 
feet in diameter. Above each of these, in the loft, 
is an argand burner and a powerful reflector. The 
effect is just about the same as if thirty full moons 
shone on the ceiling. The light is not sharp and 
intense, but abundant and mellow, and not painful 
to the eyes. 
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Old Times. 

The first importation of cattle 3a Massachusetts 
was by Mr. Winslow, the agent of the Plymouth 
colony, in the “Charity,” in March, 1638. This 
same vessel brought over the first ship carpenter 
ever in New England, as well as the first salt man- 
ufacturer. The ship carpenter proved a worthy 
man; he built two ketches and a lighter, and then 
fell sick and died. The salt-maker was “ ignorant 
and self-willed,”’ and “ his attempts to manufacture 
salt proved expensive and profitless.”’ 


Singular Circumstance. 

A fisherman, belonging to Edgartown, last year 
hooked a halibut, which he thought weighed about 
one hyndred pounds, and which escaped,.carrying 
off the hook and part of the line. A few weeks 
since the same person, in the same boat, caught 
the same fish, with the hook still in its mouth, and, 
what is very singular, the wound in his mouth had 
healed, although the hook was rusted. The fish 
was this time judged to weigh about one hundred 
and thirty pounds. | 
A Curiosity. 

The Danville (N. Y.) Herald says there is a 
smart little German boy in that village, named 
Lauterborn, who bas been provided by nature with 
a whistle in his nose. It was noticed a few months 


since, and was supposed to proceed from a cold, 


but he recovered without losing his whistle, and a 
little practice will make him a greater curiosity 
than anything Barnum has got on hand now. 

A social Smoke. 

The Utica Herald says some of the collegiates at 
Clinton College have provided themselves with an 
enormous bowl, Bf sufficient capacity to hold half a 
pound or so of “the weed,” from which radiates 
numerous stems. The bowl is filled, placed on the 
floor, and the contents lighted, when the smoking 
fraternity gather round in a circle, apply their 
mouths to the stems, puff, and have a jolly time. 


Five Hundred MilesinoneandshalfHours. . 
It is said that some of the most a en- 
gineers in France have approved a ra rail- 
way from Paris to Marseilles, by which the journey, 
which now consumes eighteen ho y be made 
in one hour and ahalf. The distance is five hun- 
dred and ten miles. The plan has been submitted 
to the emperor fer his approbation. The hydraulic 
system, in which sliding is substituted for running 


on wheels, is that proposed. 


An old Settler. 

A turtle was found’s few days ago on the farm 
of William Allen, in Westpert, with the initials of 
Weston Allen, Humphrey Allen and Davjd Allen, 
cut on its shell. There was one date, 171- (the 
last figure undecipherable), and one of 1787. The 
same turtle was found on the same farm 
twelve years ago. 


Gditor’s Gable. 
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FACTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

About women some queer things are said, 
which only the professed satirists have the 
hardthood to publish. Everybody remembers 
Punch’s aphorism, that “men want all they 
can get, and women all they can’t get.” Starr 
King said in a lecture, that “ whenever three 
women are walking together, two of them are 
laughing.” We have ourselves remarked that 
of the men and women whom we meet ina 
fashionable promenade, the latter, as a general 
thing, have the more cheerful look. An ill- 
natured bachelor, to whom we mentioned the 
fact, said it was owing to their greater pride 
of apparel. “A well-dressed woman,” said 
the impudent churl, “is always happy.” It 
has been noticed that invariably fat women 
envy the lean ones, and the lean ones, the fat. 
A recent writer contributes the following :— 
“The smaller a lady is, so much the more 
does she affect sunflower rosettes, enormous 
flounces, and extra-sized ornaments. Diminu- 
tive ladies invariably admire giant-like gentle- 
men—and vice versa. Ladies who are great- 
ly admired by their own sex are very seldom 
viewed in the same light by gentlemen. If 
you walk up the street with a bouquet in your 
hand, nine women out of ten will look atten- 
tively at it, while not one man out of ten will 
notice its existence. It is a curious fact, that 
those women who have made the most ac- 
quaintances during a long course of years, 
have by far the best memory for faces and 
persons. Although women are ‘supposed to 
be the talkative sex, it is not less true that in 
learning a foreign tongue, men acquire more 
readily the facility in: speaking it, while ladies 
understand it better and sooner when spoken 
to.” 





A CARPENTER’s BILL.—The following bill, 
rendered by a carpenter to a farmer for whom 
he had worked, seems at least curious :—‘ To 
hanging two bara doors and myself seven 
hours, ong dollar and a half.” 


. renee 

JusT 80.—The man who shows that he Is 
vain of having done us a favor, pays himself, 
and saves us the trouble. ‘ 


IRISH GIRLS. 

An American gentleman, travelling In Ire- 
land, writes home the following account of his 
experience: “Of course we admire the beauti- 
ful lasses of Limerick, and a larger number of 
handsome, and often lovely peasant girls, is 
nowhere to be seen, even in Ireland. Lime- 
rick. is quite famous for the beauty of its wo- 
men—for their bewitching grace, their finely 
formed featires, their dark hair and eyes, 
their elegance of form and stately carriage— 
and this is characteristic even of the poorest 
girls. We spoke of this matter in the hearing 
of our driver, but he set down the far-famed 
beauty of the Limerick lasses at a low figure. 

“Fine girls! Ay, fine enough till their 
husbands bate ’em !” 

“What, lay hands on a woman—beat 
’em ?” 

“Sure they do, and don’t they desarve it, 
too? <A parcel of idle, lazy hussies—thinking 
of nothing but the boys, and getting them to 
marry then}.” 

“But the boys are fond of the girls, too.” 

“Not half so bad as the girls—they wont be 
aisy sir. They wont let the boys alone! If 
they did, the boys ’nd never think ov them. 
I have been in England, sir, and seen the Eng- 
lish girls get up in the morning and get their 
house tidied before breakfast, and make every- 
thing snug at home for a poor man—that's the 
kind of a girl for a wife, sir, not your pretty 
idle things like thim there ?” 





STAG-NATION.—Quiip, having spoken rath- 
er disparagingly of the female sex, in the 
hearing of a lady friend, was rebuked for his 
impertinence by the question, what would be 
the effect upon the men, if all the ‘little dears ’ 
should perish ?°—* Ah,” said Quilp, “I ac- 
knowledge that the result would be a univer- 


gal stag-nation |” 





GREATNE8ss.—To expect to be great with- 
out having enemies, is to expect trees to shed 
their fruit without being “ pelted.” 





JUST REMEMBER.—Stones and idle words 
are things not to be thrown at random. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. : 


WNGLISH PALACES AND PARKS. 


Few of us have any definite Idea of the 
amount of wealth and splendor that surround 
many of the English nobles in their princely 
residences. An intelligent American writing 
from England, describes some of these.things. 

Earl Spencer's homestead, situated about 

sixty miles from London, comprises ten thou- 
sand acres, tastefully divided into parks, 
meadows, pastures, woods and gardens. His 
library, called the finest private library in the 
world, contains fifty thousand volumes. Ex- 
tensive and elegant stables, green-houses, and 
conservatories, game keeper’s houses, dog 
kennels, porter’s lodge and farm houses with- 
out number, go to complete the establishment. 
Hundreds of sheep and cattle graze in the 
parks about the house. 

The Duke of Richmond’s home farm at 
Goodwood, sixty miles from London, consists 
of twenty-three thousand acres, or over thirty- 
five square miles. And this is in crowded 
England, which has a population of 16,000,000, 
an area of only 50,000 square miles, or just 
32,000,000 of acres, giving, were the land. di- 
vided, but two acres to each inhabitant. The 
residence of the duke is a complete palace. 
One extensive hall is covered with yellow silk 
and pictures in the: richest and most costly 
tapestry. The dishes and plates upon the 
tables are all of porcelain, silver and gold. 
Twenty-five race horses stand in the stable, 
each being assigned to the care of a special 
groom. A grotto near the house, the ladies 
spent six years in adorning. An aviary is 
supplied with almost every variety of rare 
and elegant birds. Large herds of cattle, 
sheep and deer are spread over the immense 

lawns. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s place, at Chats- 
worth, is said to excel in magnificence any 
other In the kingdom. The income of the 
duke is one million of dollars a year, and he is 
said to spend it all. In the grounds about his 
house are kept four hundred head of cattle, 
and fourteen hundred deer. The kitchen 
garden contains twelve acres, and is filled with 
almost every species of fruit and vegetables. 
A vast arboretum connected with the estab- 

' Hshment, is designed to contain a sample of 
every tree that grows. There is also a grass 
conservatory 387 feet in length, 112 in breadth, 

67 in height, covered by 76,000 square feet of 

glass, and warmed by seven miles of pipe con- 

veying hot water. One plant was obtained 
from India by a special messenger, and is val- 
ued at $10,000. One of the fountains near 
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the house plays 276 feet high, sald to be thee 
highest jet In the world. Chataworth con- 
tains 3500 acres, but the duke owns 96,000 
acres in the county of Derbyshire. Within 
the entire is one vast scene of paintings, 
sculpture, mosaic work, carved wainscotting, 
and all the elegancies and luxuries within the 
reach of almost boundless wealth and highly 
refined taste. 





A SMART WOMAN. 

An Irishman who was travelling on foot 
through an unfrequented part of the country, 
stopped at the house of a Scotch woman, and 
seeing no men around, remarked: 

' “Well, missus, you’ve some mighty nice 
hams.” 7 

“Nice hams,” was the dry response. 

“ Faix, I think I’ll have one, missus !” 

“ But ye’ll no get ane, my man.” 

Pat, nothing daunted, put his foot upon a 
stool for the purpose of taking one down from 
the ceiling, where they hung, and he did so 
boldly, for he saw no one was in the house 
but the woman and a child. With a stern 
face, however, she suddenly stepped before 
him, and said: 

“Did ony body see ye come in here ?” 

“ The devil a one,” was answered, defiantly. 

“ And the devil a ane ‘ll see ye gang out 
again. Bring me the axe, lassie.” — 

In a moment the blackguard was out at the 
door and off, leaving ber to enjoy a hearty 
laugh at the success of her ruse. 





A SPORTING GENT.—A few days ago, a 


‘gentleman in the neighborhood of Cardiff, 


Wales, went out with his dog and gun. The 
dog, a pointer, came to “a point,” when the 
“sporting gent,” walking up, deliberately 
kicked the sagacious animal, saying, “ You 
lazy brute, are you banged up already ?” 
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WHEN TO DRINK.—It was a solemnly fun- 
ny joke, that of the bon vivant who said there 
were only two occasions when a gentleman 
could drink brandy without a sacrifice of dig- 
nity and self-respect, viz., “when he has had 
salt fish for dinner, and when he hasn't!” 





A HussBanpv’s GrizeF.— A man in New 
Hampshire had the misfortune recently to lose 
his wife. Over the grave hte caused a stone 
to be placed, on which, in the depth of his 
grief he had ordered to be inscribed: “ Tears 
canuot restore her—therefore I weep.” 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

In the year 1800, and from that time until 
after Napoleon was banished to St. Helena, 
England’s paper money was enormously ex- 
tended. Gold was at a premium, and was 
hoarded with jealous care by those who 
thooght that the country was on the brink of 


ruin, and that it could never recover from the . 


blows which it had received, at home as well 
as abroad. Provisions were scarce and dear, 
and the poorer classes demanded bread or 
blood, and some of them cheered for Napoleon 
in the streets of London. Everything was 
inflated, and those who were in the habit of 
prophesying and reading the signs of the 
times, declared that bankruptcy was certain, 
and that England, as a first-class nation, 
would be heard of no more. And yet, in 
those very times, when all were predicting 
ruin, was laid the foundation of Great 
Britain’s greatness and future prosperity. 
Singular as ‘it may seem, yet such was the 
case, for by the extension of paper money 
men were forced to look around and see how 
they could invest it in the most profitable 
manner; and so they hit on factories, iron, 
steel, cotton, where were manufactured every- 
thing, from the size of a penknife to a lace 
collar, and thus was England’s greatness se- 
cured; and selfish, brutal, piratical as she is, 
Great ‘Britain stands to-day more powerful 
than ever, able to pay the interest on her 
national debt, large as it is, and willing to 
contribute millions for the pleasure of com- 
mitting some fresh outrage on a weak nation, 
a tribe, or an infant colony. 

Now from England let us turn to the United 
States. Little more than two years ago our 
national debt was so small that it was insigni- 
ficant compared to our own resources. We 
had millions of gold, more than we could use 
to advantage. It came to us by the ton from 
California, and each steamer from Europe ad- 
ded to the general fund for the purpose of 
paying for stocks, which the rich men of Eng- 
Jand and Germany invested in because the 
rates of interest were higher here than at 
home. But as soon as our present war com- 
menced, the stocks held by foreigners, or those 
who were timid, were sold, and the proceeds 
were remitted to Europe in gold, and then 
commenced a drain of our precious metal; 
and that fact, in connection with speculative 
movements, sent gold up to a large premium, 
and it will remain at a premium, more or less, 
according to our successes or failures, until 
peace is restored. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Greenbacks and postal currency have taken 
the place of gold. Every article of consump- 
tion is sold at inflated prices, just as it hap- 
pened in England sixty years ago, but the 
country is not ruined, nor is it likely to be, as 
long as the internal taxes are collected, for 
they are guarantees that the debt which we 
are contracting will be paid. In fact, every 
man who pays a dollar in the shape of taxa- 
tion endorses a greenback which passes for a 
dollar, and this is strengthening to the coun- 
try; for we have no foreign loans, and as long 
as people have confidence in the government, 
we want none, so that we cannot see why the 
United States should not come out of the war 
in as good condition as England, did after 
twenty years of bloodshed. 





SKILL IN Farmine.—Skill adds more to 
the profits of farming than hard work. In 
the article of butter, for instance, the same 
outlay is required, or nearly the same, to 
make a hundred pounds of poor butter as 
would be required to make a hundred pounds 
of that which is good. But when the two ar- 
ticles are marketed, there may be five or six 
dollars of clear extra profit in the pocket of 
the skilful dairyman. The importance of sci- 
entific farming is realized by those who have 
found such benefit as is noted above in nearly 
every department of their labor. 





FFASTES OF DIFFERENT PEOPLE. — We 
chew tobacco, the Hindoo takes to lime, while 
the Patagonian finds contentment “in a bite 
of guano.” The children of this country de- 
light in candy; those of Africa in rock salt. 
A Frenchman “ gges his length” on fried 
frogs, while an Esquimaux Indian thinks a 
stewed candle the climax of dainties. The 


South Sea Islanders differ from all these, their 


faney dish being broiled clergymen, while they 
never get hold of a grass-colored umbrella 
without boiling it up for greens. 
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FrexLing.—Nothing moves the mass more 
than the exhibition of deep feeling. It 
speaks a language which the very humblest 
can understand, and challenges a response 
which not even the moet callous are disposed 
to withhold. 





TaLu.—There is a clearing out West where 
young ladies grow so tall that they stand on 
tip-toe aud pick off the chestauts from the 
loftiest trees. ; 


EDITOR'S TABLE 


HANDSOME MEN. 


Some young lady, who, probably has been 
slighted by a good-looking man, writes in the 
following style respecting masculine beauty. 
There is much truth in her observations: 
“ What a very rare thing is a handsome man. 
He is an absolute Phoenix —a black swan. 
When we look round among our friends and 
acquaintance, or upon the crowds we encoun- 
ter in our daily walks. what a very small 
quantity of ‘ fine, classical features’ do we 
meet with. How rare are ‘high and lofty 
foreheads, and ‘ finely-chiselled’ nostrils. On 
the contrary, what numbers of snipe and snub 
noees, of high cheek bones and hollow cheeks, 
of extensive mouths, sans teeth, of dull and 
sunken eyes, of cadaverous complexions, en- 
counter us at every tu How many are 
short and fat, how many long and lanky, and 
nearly all how awkward! In fact, a very 
handsome man ought to be taken hold of and 
put ina show. It is not fitting that he be al- 
lowed to go at large. Whatis he but a re- 
proach to his fellow-creatures—an odious com- 
parison—a walking insult! Let him be con- 
fined or tattooed. It may not be new, but it 
is very true, that most things are valued in 
proportion to their rarity. Men are vainer of 
personal beauty than women, and far less 
skillful in concealing their vanity; conse- 
quently, a handsome man is a decided imper- 
tinence—a thorough-bred Narcissus. He is 
of opinion that the business of the world 
stands still in order to give the people engaged 
therein leisure to contemplate him. When he 
appears, he thinks that all thoughts and emo- 
tions in the breast of every one present are 
suspended and obliterated in order to make 
room for an intense feeling of admiration. 
He feels quite certain that every woman who 
looks upon him loves him, and that her peace 
of mind is from thenceforth sacrificed; and he 
has even the egregious folly to suppose that 
he is admired by those of his own sex! Poor, 
deluded mortal! Little does he dream that 
men of sense never bestow a thought upon 
his pretty face, and that those who are not 
overburdened with that quality, feel a very 
strong desire, indeed, to kick him.” 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—A New York 
merchant imported feur thousand dollars 
worth of gin on which he paid lately four- 
teen thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
duty to the government. That lot of gin has 
certainly contributed its share towards the 
defence of government. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF KISSES. 

An ingenious writer, who has bestowed 
years of intense reflection and active research 
upon the subject, has completed the follow- 
ing highly scientific classification: “I have 
found,” he says, “that there are only three 
regular kisses (properly so-called), and these 
may be denominated the kiss negative; the 
kiss positive; and the kiss superlative. The 
first, or negative, consists iu kissing a lady’s 
hand. The second, or positive, consists in 
kissing her check. And the third, or superla- 
tive, consists in kissing her lips. There are, 
besides, two auxiliary kisses, viz., the kiss pas- 
slve, such as is inflicted by old maiden aunts, 
nurses and grandmothers; and the kiss active 
in use, principally, on the Gretna Green road 
per gliamanti enovelli sposio. The first, the 
kiss passive, is generally declined by the 
xissee, whilst the latter, the kiss active, kisser 
and kissee in number as well as in gender. 
Independent of the preceding regular and 
auxiliary kisses, there are, for the convenience 
of society, a few supernumerary or irregular 
ones, such as, the incidental, or stage kiss; 
the petty larceny, or stolen kiss; the mutual, 
or reciprocity kiss; the sly, or “don’t tell” 
kiss; the cooing, or a' la tourterelle kiss; the 
honey-moon, or bridal kiss; the mute, or sigh- 
ing kiss; the merry, or laughing-gas kiss; the 
echo, or percussion kiss; the semi-angry, or 
pouting kiss; the hysteric, or humbug kiss; 
the wheedling, or chegne kiss; and the bar- 
ley-sugar en papillate ; which two kisses are 
successfully practised by youngish wives on 
oldish husbands, in order to raise the requisite 
(‘ruination’) supplies. The latter one, by 
the way, is very rarely committed during the 
season of adolescence or muliebriety, being 


tolerated chiefly by young gentlemen in their | 


earliest teens, and exceedingly juvenile misses 
who have not quite outgrown their bib.” 
————— a Oa 

VISITING A Hanem.—The Princess Clo- 
tilde visited the imperial harem while in Al- 
exandria, took dinner with the ladies there, 
saw them dance, had a very nice time indeed, 
and promised to look in again and bring her 
knitting. 





AN INGLoORIOUS DEATH.—An Englishinan, 
a captain in the British army, was recently 
killed in Virginia. He had entered the Con- 
federate service, and turned bushwhacker. 
In an encounter with our cavalry he was 
wounded and died.afew days afterwards. 


a 
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PARISIAN THIEVES. 

“The thieves of Paris,” said an enthusiastic 
Frenchman, during a discussion with an Eng- 
lishman respecting the merits of the two 
countries, “are the most adroit in the 
world.” 

“And the burglars of London,” responded 
the Englishman, with British grit, “are as 
bold as lions, and cannot be excelled in 
their profession.” 

Both parties were right, for while the Lon- 
don cracksman is bold and persevering, the 
Paris thief is sly and adroit. The latter often 
dress like literary gentlemen, wearing specta- 
cles, in order to give rise to the supposition 
that they are short-sighted—a supposition in- 
dispensable to the successful pursuit of their 
vocation, which is nelther more nor Jess than 
a peculiar and ingenious species of theft. 
They enter the shop of a dealer in precious 
stones, and ask to be shown an assortment of 
small diamonds or pearls. These diminutive 
gems are ordinarily displayed to the purchaser 
upon a piece of white paper, and as the visitor 
pretends to be extremely short-sighted, he 
stoops close to the paper, and manages, with- 
out much risk of discovery, to pick up, with 
his tongue, a number of diamonds, which are 
not missed until the thief has made good his 
escape. <A chevalier d’industrie of this de- 
scription has just been detected, under the 
following circumstances: A jeweller in the 
Palais Royal, who had been victimized in the 
mode above described, related his mishap to a 
confrere, giving, at the same time, an exact 
description of the thief. Only a day or two 
afterward, the fellow called upon the second 
jeweller, and was immediately recognized. 
Assurance in this respect became doubly sure, 
when he asked to be shown some small pearls. 
‘Fhe tradesman replied that he had none at 
the moment, but expected to receive a large 
quantity that very day, and invited the cus- 
tomer to call the next morning. Meantime, 
notice was given to the police, and at the 
proper time a detective concealed himself in 
the shop. By his directions the jeweller im- 
pregnated his pearl card with a bitter drug, 
and awaited the arrival of the man in spec- 
tacles, who was punctual to his appointment. 
At the propitious moment he “imbibed” a 
number of pearls, but the bitter taste of the 
paper threw him off his guard, and he invol- 
untarily betrayed himself by rejecting his 
plunder. The detective then emerged from 
beneath the counter and seized his unresisting 
prey. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


An English cracksman would not have 
been discomposed by the drug. He would 
have stifled all evidence of disgust, though he 
had choked in the attempt. But he would 
never have thought of stealing precious stones 
by the aid of bis tongue. 





A FEW PLAIN FACTS. 

A bar of iron valued at five dollars, worked 
into horseshoes, is worth ten dollars and fifty 
cents; needles, three hundred and fifty-five 
dollars; penknife blades, three thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five dollars ; shirt buttons, 
twenty-nine thousand four hundred and 
eighty dollars; balance springs of watches, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Thirty-one pounds of iron have been made 
into wire upwards of one hundred and eleven 
miles in length, and @ fine was the fabric that 
a part of it was converted, in lieu of horse 
hair, into a barrister's wig. Yet there are 


three things to which “improving ” is of no | 


use: Dirty water will quench fire as well as 
clean water; a plain wife is as good for a 
blind man as a pretty one; and a wooden 
sword, for a coward, is as well as a better 
tempered one! 
— 208 2 

AN EXPENSIVE Lap Doa.—The lap dog 

of the Empress Eugenie is thus described: 


| -Her hair (it’s a she) is fully eight inches 
long, and of snowy whiteness and silky fine- 
ness. The body is very small, as is also the 


head, but the tail appears an enormous fleece,. 
and the ears of proportionate size. Coquette 
lives in a glass house, on the floor of which is 
a Persian carpet. She lies upon a cushion 
covered with crimson sHk, and seems a very 
dainty being. Her food and the water which 
she drinks are placed in a corner of the afore- 
said glass house on a porcelain plate and in a 
silver cup which she won for her late 
proprietor.” 
——————— oon” 

A BLACK-BALLED ALDERMAN.—An alder- 
man of the city of London, desirous of being 
elected a member of the “ City Club,” bas been 
rejected by seventy black balls, because he 


was a tradesman. 


0 
A NEW PLAYTHING.—The Empress Euge- 
nie’s newest plaything is a real Venetian gon- 
dolier and a gondola—both very handsome. 
Mopesry.— Unaffected modesty is the 
sweetest charm of female excellence — the 
richest gem in the diadem of their honor. 








‘ 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


A DUEE AND HIS DIAMONDS. 

In Paris the Duke of Brunswick, a near 
relative of the Queen of England, lives ina 
hotel of a peculiar architecture, painted a 
brick-dust-pink all over, situated not very far 
from the Champs Elysees on the Boulevard 
Beaujon. The duke is more than 70 years 
old; but to meet him as he drives along in 
state, in his elegant open carriage, you would 
say there is a very happy man of about 40, in 
the very prime of life. He is gotten up every 
day moet elaborately by his valet, who paints 
his cheeks, his lips and his eyebrows artisti- 
cally. His hair cannot be dyed, for, alas! it 
has departed. But he had the habit in former 
days of having his hair cut every month; he 
has thirty-one wigs, each one in the exact 
state of growth his hair would have been if it 
had remained—so that it would be impossible 
to say that he has not the natural ornament of 
his head. His dress is elaborately elegant, 
and he lives in state and grandeur. But he 
has “the skeleton in his closet” (more than 
one, the world says, having had a wild youth) 
—the dread of being robbed. He resides in a 
house which is built less for comfort than for 
safety. It is proof against fire or thieves. It 
is surrounded by a lofty, thick wall, on the 
top of which is a chevauz de frise, so arranged 
that, ifastrange hand should touch one of the 
spikes, a bell immediately begins ringing. 
This defence cost the duke no less than 
$10,000, owing to its complicated arrange- 
ments. The duke has an extraordinary col- 
lection of diamonds, valued at $2,250,000. 
He has caused to be printed a catalogue of 
these gems, giving the history of each one of 
them—the whole forming a pamphlet of 268 
quarto pages. One came from a Turkish 
sabre, and, after many adventures, became the 
property of a Jew in Europe; another once 
sparkled in a royal diadem; a third giittered 
on the breast of a German emperor; a fourth 
fastened the plume in the hat of an archduke. 
A black diamond, obtained from the treasury 
of a nabob, served for centurles in India as 
the eye of an idol. A wondrously fine pink 
brilliant once belonged to the jewels of the 
Emperor Baba, at Agra, and is said to be in- 
valuable. A set of twelve studs was once 
worn by the Emperor Pedro of Brazil as 
waistcoag buttons. A diamond ring of the 
purest water belonged to Maria Stuart, and 
has her arms and “ M.S.” engraved upon it. 
A pair of diamond ear-rings were once the 
property of Marie Antoinette. The duke has 
a large number of diamonds valued at $15,000, 
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$20,000, and $80,000; two at $45,000; three 
at $52,000, and one at $60,000. Notwithstand- 
ing these valuable possessions, be is now bar- 
gaining for two others, estimated at $177,500 
and $487,500. The possessor of all these 
treasures is their slave. He dares not leave 
his stronghold, even for a single night, lest he 
may be robbed. The jewels are kept in a 
safe set into a wall, and the duke’s bedstead 
before It, so that no thief can break in with- 
out either waking him, or by first putting 
him out of the way. If this safe should be 
broken forcibly, four guns would be dis- 
charged, and the burglar would have little 
chance of escape with his life.. The discharge 
of the guns causes an alarm bell to ring in 
every room in the house. The bed-room has 
only one small window. The bolt and lock 
on this door are of the stoutest iron, and can 
be opened only by a man who knows the 
secret. A case containing twelve loaded re- 
volvers stands by the side of the bed. Be- 
sides this every window in the house is pro- 
vided with a secret apparatus which sets a 
regular chime of bells to ringing if any sac- 
rilegious hand should touch them from the 
outside. His story, with all his countless 
treasure, is like those of misers in all time—he 
is tortured by riches. 





E.recrric CLocks.—Electric clocks have 
become very general in France within the last 
few years, several of the chief lines of railway, 
as well as a number of public buildings in 
Paris being “timed” in this manner. It is 
now proposed to erect small clock towers, . 
simple columns, with dials on all sides, in the 
main thoroughfares of Paris. The hands of 
the whole of thedials will be put in movement 
by an electric current from the observatory. 
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A NEW DRINK.—A new temperance drink 
is described by the San Francisco Herald, 
composed of “ three parts of root beer and two 
of water gruel, thickened with soft squash, 
and strained through a cane-bottom chair.” 


ee OO 


REMEMBER.—A dollar in the hand looks 
larger than ten dollars seen through the per- 
spective of a sixty-day due Dill. Cash is 
practical, while credit takes horribly to taste 


and romance. 
cE AR ra ETT ALD 


Wirry.—* My son,” said a man of doubtful 
morals, putting his hand upon a young urch- 
in’s shoulder, “I believe Satan has got hold of 
you.” “TI believe so, too,” was theyreply. 
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Facts and SPanctes. 


A SOLDIER'S YARN. 


A dozen of the officers of the Army of the Poto- 
mac had dined together, and one of them who had 
served in the Mexican war, suddenly exclaimed: 

‘“T saw the thing myself, I tell you!” 

He had been telling a yarn, and D. doubted it. 

“What's that, Charley?” cried half a dozen 
voices, 

“Why, here's D. making wry faces at a short 
story I told him about the Mexican war.” 

“ Let's have it. Come, story or death!” was the 
general exclamation. 

‘‘ Because, you see, when aman doubts my ve- 
racity, gentleman—"’ 

‘Come, Charley, no nonsense. The story.” 

“Well, if you will have it, your sins be on your 
own heads. 

“T was going up with an escort of dragoons from 
Vera Cruz to Jalapa. Among the perty was a 
greenhorn from the West, who was remarkable 
only for an extraordinary fondness for eggs. At 
every stopping-place along the road, the first thing 
@he did was to search the peasants’ huts and their 
environs for a supply of his favorite edible. To 
such a degree was his mania carried, that some of 
us hinted to him one day that ‘the only feather he 
would ever have in his cap,’ would be a chicken 
feather. 

“Things went on quietly enough, and we went 
on in the same manner. ‘Eggs,’ as we unani- 
mously named our friend, getting on, too, famously, 
and causing a fit of astonishment in every one of 
of our Mexican hosts and hostesses by the unvary- 
ing display of his peculiar passion. 

“At length our journey approached its end. The 
last night we apent on the road was at a ranchero’s 
habitation. ‘Eggs,’ after ransacking, managed to 
procure a couple of dozen specimens of his favorite 
esculent. He had one dozen cooked for his supper, 
devoured them, and placed the other dozen ina bit 
of carpet by his blanket-bed, reserving them for 
his breakfast. Soon every man of us, except the 
sentries, were fast asleep. I was thrown near our 
greenhorn, and during the night was frequently 
disturbed by strange sounds coming from his neigh- 
borhood. Suddenly I felt my arm shaken, and a 
hoarse whisper in my ear awoke me. Day was 
breaking; it was sufficiently light to distinguish 
objects clearly. A sign to keep silent restrained my 
exclamation of surprise as I beheld all my com- 
rades sitting up, each on his own blanket, and all 
looking towards ‘Eggs.’ He was still fast asleep. 
And what do you think we saw? Why, two old 
hens were industriously engaged in smashing 
‘ Eyys's’ reserved eggs, whilst a dozen more were 
squatted all over his stomach trying to hatch those 
he had swallowed at supper!” 

Just then the drums beat for the dress parade, 
and the company separated. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


MINCE PIES V8. TRACTS. 

A good story is related by a German who was 
confined in ove of the hospitals at Nashville, which 
woves conclusively that sick soldiers appreciate 
food for the stomach more than food for the mand. 
He said that a rebel lady visited the heapital cee 
morning with a negro servant, who carried a large 
basket on his arm covered with a white linen cloth 
She approached our German friend and accosted 
him thus: 

“ Are you a good Union man?” 

“T ish dat,”’ was the laconic reply of the Ger- 
man, at the same time casting a hopefal glance at 
the aforesaid basket. ; 

“ That is all I wanted to know,” replied the lady; 
and beckoning to the negro to follow, she pane 
to the opposite side of the room, where a rebel sel- 
dier lay, and asked him the same questica, to 
which he very promptly replied, “Not by a great 
sight!"" The lady thereupon uncovered the beske: 
and laid out a bottle of wine, mince pies, pound 
cake, and other delicacies, which were greedily 
devoured in the presence of the Union soldier, 
who felt somewhat indignant. On the following 
morning, however, another lady made her appear- 
ance with a large covered basket, and she accosted 
our Union man. “ Pish, I nocare what you get. 
I bese Union.’? The lady then set her basket « 
the table, and our German friend thought that the 
truth availed in this case, if it did not in the ether. 


But imagine the length of the poor fellows’s face 


when the lady uncovered her basket and prescated 
him with about a bushel of tracts. He shook his: 
head dolefully, and said: 

“T no read English, and peside, dat rebel oa de 
noter side o’ de house need dem so more as me.” 

The lady distributed them and left. Not loag 
afterwards along came another richly-dressed lady, 
who propounded the same question again to oar 
German friend. He stood gazing at the basket, 
apparently at a loss fora reply. At length he an- 
swered her, in Yankee style, as follows: 

“You no get me dis time! Vat you got mit de 
basket 2?" 

The lady required an unequivocal answer te her 


question, and was about to move on, when oa 


German friend shouted out: 

“If you got tracts, I bese Union; but if you got 
mince pie, mit pound cake unt vine, I bese secesh 
like ter tuyvel."’ 


A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 

A gentleman was once arguing with a Scotch 
lady, when at length he stopped. 

“T tell you what, ma’am,"’ said he, “I'[l net 
argue with you any longer; you're not open te 
conviction.” 

“ Not open to conviction, sir!” was the indignant 
reply. “I scorn the imputation, sir. I am open 
to conviction. ‘ But,” she added, after a pause, 
“ show me the niag that.can convince me.” 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A SCOTCH WIDOW. 


The clerk of a large parish not five miles from 
Bridgenoth, Scotland, perceiving a female crossing 
a churchyard in a widow's garb, with a watering 
can and bundle, had the curiosity to follow her, 
and he discovered her to be Mrs. Smith, whose 
husband had not long been interred. The follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

“ Ah, Mrs. Smith, what are you doing with your 
watering can?" 

“Why, Mr. Prince, I have begged a few hay- 
seeds, which I have in a bundle, and am going to 
sow them upon my poor husband’s grave, and have 
brought a little water with me to make them 
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‘‘You have no occasion to do that, as the grass 
will soon grow upon it,’’ replied the clerk. 

- “ Ah, Mr. Prince, that may be—but do you not 
know my husband, who now lies here, made me 
promise him, on his death-bed, I would never 
marry again till the grass hed grown over his 
grave, and having a good offer made me, I dana 
wish to break my word, or be kept as I am.” 


A COOL THIEF. 


An infirm old gentleman was found by a rogue 
moaning sadly for something lost. 

“ What is the matter, sir?’’ said the fellow. 

*O, sir, a villain has just stolen my hat from my 
head, and ran away with it!” 

“Why don’t you run after him?” asked the 
rogue. 

“Bless your heart, sir, I can’t run at all! I can 
hardly walk.’’ : 

“The deuce you can’t!" said the rogue. “And 
he stole your hat?” 

“ Yes, he did, sir.” 

“ And you can’t run?” 

* Not I.’’ 

“* Nor catch him?” 

Wo.” 

“ Then here goes for your wig!” and acoording- 
ly, pulling off the thatch from his head, the fellow 
went off like a shot from a skillet, and the old gen- 
tleman was left as bald as a coot. 





THE REASON WHY. 


In a country town, somewhere in Vermont, a 
well-known farmer stepped into a doctor's office, 
and asked the boy, who was in attendance: 

‘Mungo, is the doctor in?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘©© Lord! and I'm nearly dead with the tooth- 
ache.” 

‘But I'll draw the tooth for you, if you wish it 
drawn.’ 

‘You cannot. Did you ever draw any teeth 


afore ?”’ 
*¢ Yes, I have, sir.”’ 


“ Faith, I'll rather come back again and see the 
doctor than trust you.’’ 
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The ald gentleman went off, and ere long he re- 
turned with the old question: 

“ Mungo, my man, ie the doctor in now ?”” 

“No, sir; he’s not come yet.”’ 

“What amItodo? “I’m nearly dead with the 
pain. Mungo, are you perfectly downright sure 
you've drawn teeth before this?” 

“TI really have, sir,” said the boy. 

“Then get the nippers, and take out mine. Now 
mind !—take care—be canny.” 

The youth extracted the tooth, and after the old 
gentleman got over the shock it caused, and found 
himself relieved, he complimented him on the skill 
he had shown, and then asked him how many 
teeth he had drawn before operating on himself. 

“ Only thirty-two,’’ said Mungo. 

“ Thirty-two! Faith, I think it's a only! Where 
in the world did all the folk come from ?”’ 

“©, I took them all out of one man’s mouth ?” 

‘That was dreadful! I wonder the man let you 
pull them.”’ 

‘“‘ He couldn't prevent me ?"’ 

6 How 9”? 

“ Because he was dead.” 

The old gentleman sprung from his seat, ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ Mercy on us,’’ and hurriedly left the shop. 


“THRYIN’ TO THE BASTE.” 


A Hibernian, fresh from the green isle, having 
sufficient means to provide himself with a horse 
and cart (the latter a kind probably he never saw 
before), went to work on a public road. Being di- 
rected by the overseer to move a lot of stones near 
by and deposit them in a gully on the other side of 
the road, he forthwith loaded his cart, drove up to 
the place, and had nearly finished throwing off his 
load by hand, when the “ boss’’ told him that was 
not the way—he must tilt or dump his load at once. 
Paddy replied that he would know better next 
time. After loading again, he drove to the chasm, 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and upset the cart, 
horse and all into the gully. Scratching his head, 
and looking rather doubtful at his horse below him, 
he observed, “ Bedad, it’s a mighty expeditious 
way, but it must be thryin’ to the baste!’’ 


AN ADDRESS TO THE JURY. 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a Western Jaw- 
yer, “you are met here on one of the most solemn 
oceasions that ever happened since I had a brief. 
The defendant, being a stout, able-bodied man, 
rushed like an assassin upon my client, who is a 
frail young widow; and, why did net the thunders 
of heavens blast him, when he stooped towards 
her, stretched forth his arms like the forked light- 
nings of Jupiter, and gave her a kiss on the 
mouth ?”’ 





Give us not poverty nor riches, but a two-story 
house “‘ all by ourselves.” - 
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SLEEPING IN THE CARS. 

A great many funny things happen, and any 
quantity of amusing stories are told of occurrences 
that take place on railroads. A little incident 
transpired on the road between Buffalo and Roch- 
ester that is really about as good of its kind as 
anything we have heard lately, and proves conclu- 
sively that the longest way round is the shortest 
way home. 

A gentleman having business to transact at Syra- 
cuse took the evening train from Buffalo at 7 
o'clock, and departed on his journey. Having 
been laboriously engaged during the whole day, 
and being considerably fatigued, he fell sound 
asleep just the other side of Attica, and only stirred 
from his position when the conductor came about 
to collect the tickets. At Rochester passengers are 
transferred to another train, which takes them 
East, and those who had come from the West had 
arranged themselves comfortably in the other train 
—all except our friend. He was so sound asleep 
that nothing waked him. The consequence was 
that the cars started at their time and he was left. 

The train from the east arrived just as the other 
was leaving, and the passengers for Buffalo left the 
cars in which they had been riding, and stepped 
into the same train in which the sleeper came to 
Rochester. Another conductor was in charge of 
the train, and was obliged to wake the gentleman 
to obtain his fare. 

**Do you go through, air?’ asked the conductor. 

‘* Y-e-s,”" replied the sleepy head. 

“T'll take your fare.” 

‘6 How much ?” : 

“ Eleven shillings.”’ 

“Well, that's cheap,” supposing that he was 
paying from Rochester to Auburn—and forking 
over the amount, subsided into his former position 
to finish his snooze. 

At Attica he was again shaken unmercifully by 
the conductor and his fare again demanded. 

“‘ By George, I've slept like a book all the way— 
never had a better bed in the cars in my life. 
What's the fare?” 

“ Ninety-three cents.” 

“Well, that’s cheap—cheaper than I have ever 
paid before,"’ and he again relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

By-and-by the cars arrived at the depot in Buf- 
falo; the noise and confusion here effectually awak- 
ened our traveller, and he left the cara with the 
rest of the passengers. On alighting he stops 
short, stared about, rubbed his eyes, stared again, 
looked at the lamps, then at the conductor, and 
finally exclaimed: 

“Well, by thunder!” 

‘“ Why, what's the matter?” asked the conductor. 

“ Where am [?"" | 

“Why, in Buffalo, to be sure. You can't go any 
further west on this road.” 

“Well, this is pretty business! Last night I 
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myself at five o'clock in the morning at Buffab. 
If I aint an ass, there never was one!’’ 

And off he went, muttering and swearing to aed 
at himself, the swearing being done up in languset 
nervous but very malignant—strong but very &- 


eentimental, such as would be highly improper te 


ears polite. 
EXTRAORDINARY SOPORIFIC. 


“Q, dear, dear, dear, what shall I do, Mrs. Jez- 
kins ?”’ asked a heart-stricken wife of her friesi. 
the other day. ‘ Here’s my poor husband, wih | 
his nerves all unstrung, a-wanting sleep, and cast 
get it. He's laid awake for twenty-seven dan. 
Mrs. Jenkins, if he's laid awake an hour—twentr- 
seven everlasting days and nighte—and can't gets 
wink. What shall I do to put him to sleep ?”" 

‘Poor emaciated critter!’ exclaimed Mra Je- 
kins. “Poor soul, I'm afeared you will hgve t 
give him up and let him go. Husbands mast de, 
you know, Mrs. Moggs. It is ordered so by mate.” 

“Eh, what's that? I thought I heard bm 
speak,” said Mrs. Moggs, going towards the bei- 
room. The sufferer was turning over in bed. 

‘Molly !"’ said he, feebly. 

‘““ What, my dear?” 

“Have you tried everything that will put peeple 
to sleep?” 

“Yes, my dear, the Lord knows, and Mrs Jez- 
kins, too, that I have tried everything in this wert 
that puts folks to sleep, and it's no use." And the 
afflicted woman sobbed violently. 

“Then, if I must, I must!’ said Mr. Moggs. 

‘“ Must what ?"’ asked his wife, in terror. 

“* Must have Rev. Mr. Yawney called,’’ gasped he. 

‘“‘ Bless me, he's dying!"" cried the two women; | 
and in ten minutes the clergyman was at hie ted- | 
side. A haggard smile flitted across the face of the 

restless Mr. Moggs, and while the worthy geste 
man was solemnly addressing him,he closed his eyes. 

“QO, he’s dead! he’s dead !"’ screamed the fright 
ened Mrs. Moggs. 

“Hush your nonsense, Molly!’ exclaimed the 
sufferer, opening his eyes, “and let him go on with 
his remarks. I shall be asleep in a few minutes.” 

And it proved so. In three days Moggs was well 





” AN INDIGNANT MAN. 


Sammy Usher fell off the dock at Bristol, and 
was fished out by a man whom of all others be d= 
liked. He was fast sinking, and his cries, growing 
fainter, fortuuately reached the ear of Parker Bor 
den, who Jumped in and fished up the drowning 
man, just in time to save his life. Sammy shook 
off the water, and turned to thank his deliverer, 
when he saw in the uncertain light that it was ue 
other than his ancient foe. The gratitude depicted 
in his face changed at once to indignation and dis 
gust. “ What sort of a place is this town of Bre 
tol,” said he, “that when a gentleman falls into 
the dock, there is nobody but Parker Borden to 


took the cars here to go to Syracuse, and now find ' help him out?” 





Mr. Jollypaunch and his Fishing Excursion. 
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Mr. Jollypaunch and his friends bargain for a boat 
and supplies. 


~_~ 


: : . Mr. Jollypaunch takes an involuntary bath—con- 
Crashing friendship on the part of Mr. Jolly paunch. ype ateciiation of bia friends, 


Mr. Jollypaunch is rammed down. 
e 
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Striking out for deep water. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 


Next summer, renewed efforts are to be 
made to discover the fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his men; therefore we need offer no 
apologies to the readers of the DoLLAR 
MONTHLY for publishing the following en- 
gravings of arctic scenes, and a brief narrative 
of Sir John and his last expedition, and the one 
sent out in search of him, equipped and de- 
spatched through the energy of Lady Frank- 
lin, who, even to this late day, has not lost all 
hope of once more meeting her husband on 
earth. In the search for Sir John Franklin, 


Americans have taken a prominent part. 
Private individuals have contributed money 
and vessels, and brave men have perilled 
their lives, but beyond a few relics, a number 
of confused Esquimaux legends, the American 
expeditions have returned without accom- 
plishing any great result, and the English ex- 
peditions can be classed with the American, 
as far as discovering the fate of Sir John 
Franklin is concerned. In the spring of 1846, 
England sent forth two stout, well-formed 
ships of the Royal Navy, the Erebus and Ter- 
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ror, under Captain Sir John Franklin, to seek 
“a northwest passage” to the Pacific from 
the Atlantic ocean. Sir John Franklin select- 
ed as his second in command Captain F. R. 
M. Crozier, a well-tried explorer like himself, 
and who had only recently returned from the 
successful Antarctic voyage of Sir James 
Ross. Franklin hoisted his pennant in the 
Erebus, Crozier in the Terror, and, out of the 
hundreds of gallant afficers and men who 
thronged to share in the glorious enterpfise, 
one hundred and thirty-seven were chosen, the 
pick of the royal and mercantile navies of 
England. The screw propeller, then a great 
novelty, was fitted to both vessels; engines 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 


purpose and noble enthusiasm—and thence, 
on the 8th of June, they put to sea, steering 
for the extreme of Greenland, appropristely 
enough named Cape Farewell. 

A month later we looked down upon them 
at anchor in the middle of a rocky congery of 
islets on the east side of Baffin’s Bay. The 
crews of the Erebus and Terror are zealously 
employed loading, ay, even piling the deck 
up with provisions, stores and coals from a 
store-ship which accompanied them from Eng- 
land to complete them fully with every requis- 
ite up to the latest minute. This done oa 
the night (for night was then as light as day) 
of July 12th, 1845, they put to sea. A fort- 





of twenty horse-power adapted to each; pro- 
visions for three years (until 1848) upon full 
allowance embarked, and every fitting appli- 
ance then known to be useful amongst Arc- 
tic navigators was liberally supplied by the 
government. 

After quitting the Thames, where the equip- 
ment had been carried out, the first rendez- 
vous of the two ships was at the anchorage of 
‘‘The Long Hope,” in the Orkneys—a name 
touchingly suggestive of the departure thence 
of many a bold sailor, for whose return hearts 
had long hoped, and, alas! too often hoped in 
vain. There the last arrangements were 
made, many a last letter written, full of high 


night later some adventurous whalers ia Mel- 
ville Bay saw the Erebus and Terror strag- 
gling manfully with the ice which barred their 
progress across the Bay of Baffin to Lanca:- 
ter Sound. Seven officers mam a boat and 
drag her over the ice to vis | whalers— 
one of those officers is Fi they goon 
board the Prince of Wales, of Hull, report 
all well, express the greatest confidence in 
the success of their expedition, bid the hearty 
skipper a kind good-by, and return to their 
ships. That evening, July 26th, the ice, which 
had hitherto barred their route to the west- 
ward, opened out, and the Arctic expedition 
bears away for Lancaster Sound. The bold 







SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 
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THE CAIRN, 


cliffs of Cape York, the vast dome-like masses 
of cold, glistening glacier which smothers the 
mainland of Greenland fade away in the east- 
ern horizon, stupendous icebergs, rich in fret- 
work of icicle and gorgeous with coloring, 
surround the pigmy craft and the great hearts 
embarked in them; all is strange and won- 
derful. Well might they halt to inspect the 
wonders of Nature’s great northern laboratory. 
No, they proudly hope to carve for their coun- 
trymen a new highway to the West. The 
black sky seen in that direction, tells their 
anxious leader that an open sea of water lies 
at the mouth of Lancaster Sound—they must 
not tarry—the topsail sheets fly home, the 
ice-anchors are got in, all sail set, and away 
they speed to fulfil their mission, or fall like 
men in its accomplishment. 
* * * = * * 

Two long years elapsed. No tidings came 
to England of the Erebus and Terror. In the 
words of an American writer, “ expectation 
darkened into anxiety—anxiety into dread.” 
And when the first two attempts to solve the 
mystery under Sir James Ross and Sir John 
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Richardson failed to throw any light upon 
their fate, many in England gave themselves 
up to despair, and those who from their of- 
ficial position carried uch weight with their 
opinions, were the first to declare farther 
search for the missing expedition a fruitless 
task. The better feelings, however, of the 
nation came to the rescue, and public sym- 
pathy was encouraged and directed by the 
clever and energetic wife of Franklin, aided 
and advised by many who really understood 
the subject. 

The English government did not believe 
that it was humane to send an expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin; but at last pub- 
lic opinion, and a wife’s entreaties, prevailed, 
and a vessel was sent out, and returned un- 
successful ; and then all eyes were turned to 
the American expeditions. They made some 
discoveries, but it remained for the Fox, Cap- 
tain M’Clintock, a smal] schooner, purchased 
by Lady Franklin, and through the aid of 
some friends fitted out, to find important 
relics. Captain M’Clintock had been con- 
stantly employed in the Arctic service, and 
to his skill and industry the perfect equip- 
ment of modern arctic expeditions is mainly 
due. He gallantly stepped forward as the 
leader, waiving both rank and emolument; 
all he sought was the means to carry out what 
conviction told him were the just conclusions 
of Lady Franklin. The Fox sailed in 1857, 
but the season was a bad one in Baffin’s Bay ; 
the disruption of the Polar ice had been un- 
usually great, and those narrow seas were 
choked with its broken masses. The Fox 
was somewhat late, owing to Lady Franklin 
having delayed her equipment until the last 
minute in the anxious expectation of the gov- 
ernment undertaking the final search, and the 
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consequence was, that after Captain M’Clin- | 


tock had sailed up and down the seaward 
edge of the packed ice in Melville Bay with- 
out finding a promising passage through the 
middle ice, he was obliged to enter it at all 
risk, under a well-known headland, called the 
Devil’s Thumb, situated on the Greenland 
coast, nearly opposite the entrance of Lancas- 
ter Sound. Here commenced on the 6th of 
‘August, 1857, the struggle of the gallant yacht 
‘Fox and her crew of twenty-five persons with 
the ice of the Polar Sea. Early in September, 
‘M’Clintock saw that his craft was assuredly 
imprisoned for a winter’s drift, and made pre- 
parations accordingly. The vessel was not 
released from the ice until May 8th, 1858, 


SIR JOUN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 


and Point Herschel nothiet of any srest 
importance was discovered. At this halfway 
station, however, the top of a piece of wood 
was seen by Lieutenant Hobson sticking ost 
of the snow, and on digging round it, a bos 
was discovered, She was standing on a very 
heavy sledge, and within her were two skel:- 
tons. The one in the bottom of the stem- 
sheets was covered with a great ¢ of 
thrown-off clothing, the other one re bow: 
appeared to have been that of sine yor 
low who had crept there to look -out, and in 
that position fallen into his long last sleep. A 
couple of guns, loaded and ready cocked, 
stood upright to hand, as if they had been 
placed there ready for use against wild ani- 





DISCOVERING ONE OF FRANKLIN’S BOATS. 


when M’Clintock pushed across Lancaster 
Sound, entered Barrow’s Straits, found a de- 
pot of provisions at Beechy Island, continued 
on to the westward part of Cape Notham and 
Griffith’s Island, and then commenced search- 
ing in the regions of the Great Fish River, 
and ultimately wintered in Bellot Channel, 
from which place the crew made long expedi- 
tions on foot in search of some trace of Frank- 
lin’s expedition. They were successful in 
finding a cairn, erected by Franklin’s men, 
and four graves, with the names of the deceas- 
ed, and the ships to which they belonged, 
carved on the boards at the head of the graves. 
Around the cairn lay strewed about a vast 
quantity of articles. From this spot to a 
point about half-way between Point Victory 


mals. Around this boat was another accum:- 
lation of cast-off articles, and Captain M’Ciin- 
tock believes that the party who placed her 
there were returning to the ships as if they 
discovered their strength unequal to the ter- 
rible journey before them, and this hypothesis 
seems perfectly rational, though we believe 
that the stronger portion of the crews still 
pushed on with another boat, and that some 
reached Montreal Island and ascended the 
Great Fish River. No other discoveries of 
importanee-were made, and as soon as the ice 
opened, the Httle Fox ran for home, reaching 
England in safety, but carrying no cheerios 
news for Lady Franklin, who still mozirns and 
still hopes, but it is a hope that never will be 
realized. 
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THE STEP-MOTHER. | I was going to prove a step-mother indeed to 


The word “step-mother” grates harshly on | his daughters. Ah! I shall never forget the 
the ear. Step-mothers, as a class, are gener- day that Mr. Vernon ordered his carriage to 
ally detested, and the possibility of one doing | be got ready, and drove to Mrs. Harper's for 
her duty never enters the brain of most per- | his children, how impatiently I awaited his 
sons. I was very forcibly struck, a few days | return. After two hours’ absence he came, 
ago, in calling on a lady friend of mine who | leading his two little daughters by the hand, 
had married a widower. She was the eldest | #nd said, ‘Agnes, you will be a mother to my 
daughter of a widowed mother, and the chief | little girls for my sake.’ I told him I shoald 
support of her and her youngest sisters, who | try to be as good a one as I possibly could be. 
had, one by one, left their mother’s humble | I then kissed Mary, who lovingly returned 
home and gone to comfortable abodes of their | ™y embrace; but Emma would not allow me 
own, until but two remained. Sarah Wood- | to kiss her. Mr. Vernon exclaimed, “Come, 
ward was sixteen, and Agnes twenty-eight at | Emma,kiss your new mama,there’s a good girl.’ 
the time of her marriage. “* No, I will not kiss her,’ spoke the little 

Agnes Woodward was truly refined, and no | pouting mouth, ‘for she’s not my mama. 
one for a moment would hesitate to pronounce 
her a perfect lady, although before her mar- 
riage to Mr. Vernon, the rich widower, she 
worked from Monday morning until Satur- 
day night at Mr. Wilcox’s book-bindery; she, 
therefore, had but few advantages. 

Many were astonished when Mr. Vernon 
married her; his friends thought he ought to 
have chosen one in his own circle. But Mrs. 
Vernon’s unassuming manners soon won the 
respect and admiration of her husband’s friends. 

At the time of Mr. Vernon’s marriage with 
Agnes Woodward, he was the father of two 
beautiful daughters, Mary and Emma, of the 
respective ages of ten and eight. Their moth- 
er had been dead four years. From the time 
of her death they had resided with their grand- 
mother, Mrs. Harper, a proud, fashionable 
‘woman, who petted and spoiled her deceased | 
daughter’s children after the most approved 
manner. 

Mrs. Harper was very indignant when Mr, 
Vernon came to remove his daughters to their 
paternal mansion. She wept bitterly to think 
her grandchildren should be under the con- 
trol of a step-mother, and one who, in Mrs. 
Harper’s eyes, was far from possessing any of 
the attributes of a lady. 

On the afternoon I visited Mrs. Vernon I 
could not but admire the love little Emma 
Vernon openly showed for her step-mother, 
and I remarked to Mra. Vernon, “ Your lit- 
tle daughter appears to love you very much.” 





Grandma says my beautiful mama is in 


heaven.’ 
“T felt the little heart was closed against 


| 
| 
me. I suppose some women would have told 
Mr. Vernon to send her to the nursery, but I 
wept from disappointment, for I thought my 
| husband’s child would not have refused my 
| offered love. Mary, who had not yet spokea 
| to me, came and kissed me again, saying, 

‘Mama, please do not mind what Emma says. 

“Emma, when she saw her sister so kind, 
kissed me also, and burst into tears. It was 
thus that my husband’s children and I be- 

_ came friends; but Ido not give myself any 
| credit for winning their love, or even treating 
them kindly; perhaps if they had treated me 
| differently I should have lost my patience 
| with, and would have been a severe mother 
to them; but they were affectionate children. 
I try to correct their faults, and I tell them 
unless they are obedient and good, God will 
not love them. Besides, would I not be the 
most ungrateful of human beings if I did not 
be kind tothem? For Mr. Vernon has been 
father and husband to me and my family; he 
has sent my sister Sarah to a good boarding- 
school, and my dear mother has found a home 
to spend her old age in with me.” 

I took my departure from Mrs. Vernon's 
with the conviction there were some step- 
mothers who supplied the place of the lost 
wife and mother with the same loving care 
and tenderness, 


————_——__¢-+22&- > —— 
“Yes, I believe Emma does, and I could ST. JOHN’S GATE, QUEBBC. 
not love her more if she was my own child.” The engraving on page 261 represents St. 


I did not doubt she spoke the truth, for the | John’s Gate, Quebec, through which one is 
tears of genuine sympathy stood in her eyes, | compelled to pass to reach the Plains of 
and she drew the little head, that rested on | Abraham, celebrated as the battle-field which 
her bosom, closer to her. | ‘cost Wolfe and Montcalm their lives, and 

“But,” she added, “the first time I ever | destroyed the power of the French in the 
saw Mr. Vernon’s children I was afraid that ' North. 


FORREST CASTLE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


FORREST OASTLE. ... 

The engraving on this page is an: excellent 
view o Forrest Castle, built, and at one time 
occupied, by Mr. Edwin Forrest, the trage- 
dian. It is on the banks of the Hudson River, 
about a mile south of Yonkers, and is situated 
on rising ground, and is accessible from the 
railroad track or nearest landing by a roman- 
tic winding path. Its style of architecture is 
half Norman, half Tudor, turret rising above 
turret, as represented in our engraving, and 
its base surrounded by a wild growth of 
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KIND WORDS. 

They never blister the tongue or lips; and 
we have never heard of one mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do 
not cost much, yet they accomplish much. 
They help one’s good nature and good will. 
Soft worda soften our own souls; angry words 
are fuel tothe flame of, wrath, and make it 
blaze more flercely. Kind words inake other 
people good natured; cold words freeze peo- 
ple, and hot words scorch them, and bitter 
words make them wrathful. There is such a 
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FORREST CASTLE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


luxuriant underwood, and flowers,and cedars. 
Some years since, Mr. Forrest sold the house 
and lands to the Sisters of Charity, and it is 
now used by them—the ladies devoting their 
lives to the care of orphan children. They 
must be happy in such a spot. 


—_——————_—_¢-@ oe 


A PATRIOTIC MoTHER.—A strong-minded 


mother in Dlinois wont allow young men to . 


visit her daughters, on the ground that the 
place for ali young men is in the army. It is 
not stated what the girls think of the ar- 
rangement. 


rush of all other kinds of words in our days 
that it seems desirable to give kind words a 
chance among them. There are vain words, 
and idle words, and hasty words, and spiteful 
words, and silly words, and empty words, and 
profane words, and boisterous words, and war- 
like words. Kind words also produce their 
own image on men’s souls; and a beautiful 
image it is. They soothe, and quiet, and com- 
fort the hearer. They shame him out of his 
sour, morose, unkind feelings. We have not 
yet begun to use kind words in such abun- 
dance as they ought to be, used. 
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GEN. PRESOCOTT’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


RUSSIAN FORTRESSES. 

The bird’s eye view on page 264 represents 
the fortifications of Sweaborg, in Russian Fin- 
land, about which so much was said during 
the late Russian war, and the town of Helsing- 
fors (seen in the distance), which they protect. 
The steep rocke which rise out of Finland, 
immediately to the southeast of Helsingfors, 
are, as our engraving shows, s0 many Gibral- 
tars. Wherever the precipices are not them- 
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ulation of 16,000. It has a fine harbor, a noble 
town-hall, and is the seat of a university 
removed from Abo, in 1827, with a library of 
50,000 volumes and various museums. It ig 
the see of the Lutheran archbishop of Finland, 
and has an active trade in Baltic produce. 
It was nearly burnt down in the wars with 
Sweden, but since 1815, has been rebuilt with 
great regularity. It has both a romantic and 
a formidable aspect. 
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GEN. PRESCOTT’S HEAD-QUARTERS, NEWPORT. 


selves sufficient fortifications, many-angled 
walls, mounted with the heaviest cannon, bid 
defiance to hostile force. The town of Swea- 


GENERAL PRESCOTT’S QUARTERS. 


During the Revolutionary War, the English 
army, quartered at Rhode Island, was com- 


borg occupies seven islands, in the Gulf of | manded by General Prescott, a mieanzapirived 


Finland, and has a population estimated at 
7500. Its military works and arsenal are 
world-renowned. The Russians took it in 
1787, and these works are due to their engin- 
eering skill. Helsingfors, since 1819, has been 
the capital of Russian Finland. It hasa pop- 


wretch, who had his head-quarters at New- 
port, a view of which is given on this page. 
Prescott was captured by a bold dash of the 
Americans. The plan was conceived and 
matured by Colonel Barton, of Providence. 
Prescott was quartered about five miles 
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from Newport, where the main body of the 
British army was stationed. Almost in front 
of this mansion, and between the island and 
the main land where the Americans were 
posted, lay three British frigates with their 
guard boats, while just back of the house was 
a squadron of troops, and on the front, ata 
short distance, was a guard house. On the 
night of July 10th, 1777, Colonel Barton, with 
a party of forty officers and men, embarked 
from Warwick Point in four whale boats, 
with muffied oars, and crossed over to Rhode 
Island, passing so close to the frigates, as to 
hear the “ All's well,” of the sentry on deck, 
and landed in the mouth of a cove formed at 
the mouth of the little stream in the picture 
where it empties into Narragansett Bay. 
Dividing his men into several squads, and | 
assigning each its duty, they advanced with 
the strictest order and profound silence to- 
wards the house. The main body went be- | 
tween the guard house and the troopers’ quar- 

ters, while the remainder was to make a cir- 

cuitous route and approach from the rear 

and secure the doors. As Barton and his | 
men neared the gate, a sentry hailed them 

twice, and demanded the countersign. “We 

have no countersign to give,” exclaimed Bar- 

ton, and quickly added, “have you seen any 

deserters here to-night?” The sentinel was | 
deceived by the question, and supposed them | 
to be friends, until his musket was seized and 
himself bound, and threatened with instant 
death if he made the slightest noise. The 
doors had been secured by a division from the 
rear, and Barton entered the front passage 
boldly. Mr. Overton sat alone, reading, the 
rest of the family being in bed. Barton in- 
quired for General Prescott’s room. Overton 
pointed upward; Barton, with five strong 
men, ascended the stairs and gently tried the 
door. It was locked, but was quickly burst 
open. The general sprang from his bed; 
Barton placed his hand gently upon his 
shoulder, told him he was his prisoner, and 
that perfect silence was pow his only safety. 
Prescott begged time to dress, but it being a 
hot July night, and time precious, Barton 
refused. Throwing his cloak ‘around him, 
and placing him between two armed men, the 
prisoner was hurried ashore. Major Barring- 
ton, Prescott’s aid, hearing the noise in the 
general’s room, leaped from a window to 
escape, but was captured. At about midnight | 
captors and prisoners landed at Warwick 
Point, where General Prescott first broke the 
silence by saying to Colonel Barton, “Sir, 
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you have made a bold push to-night.”—“ We 
have been fortunate,” coolly replied Barton. 
Captain Elliot was there with a coach, to coa- 
vey the prisoners to Providence, where they 
arrived at sunrise. Prescott was kindly treat- 
ed by General Spencer and other officers, and 
in the course of a few days he was sent to the 
head-quarters of Washington, at New Wind- 
sor, on the Hudson. He was exchanged for 
General Charles Lee in April following, and 
soon afterwards resumed the command of the 
British troops on Long Island. 
subsequently voted Colonel Barton an elegant 
sword on aecount of the daring bravery di:- 
played by him on this occasion. 


Congress 


SS 
SCENE ON THE SCHUYLEILL BRIVER. 

The charming scene which is represented 
on page 267 is a correct view of the Schuylkill 
River, a few miles below Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. The view, looking down the river, 
embraces a portion of the tow-path of the nay- 
igation company, with a canal-boat on its way, 
and a passenger train on the Norristown 
Railroad. A full-freighted steamer enliven: 
the foreground of the picture. The coal trade 
on the Schuylkill commenced about forty 
years ago, and for upwards of twenty years 
coal was carried from that region to the 
Philadelphia market exclusively, by a char- 
tered company, under the title of the Sechuyl- 
kill Navigation Company, by the way of a 
canal constructed by them. About twenty- 
three years since the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad was completed and entered into 
competition for the carrying trade. The dis- 
tance from the coal region to the company’s 
depot at Port Richmond is about one hundred 
niles, and having a down grade all the way, 
they are enabled to draw as many loaded cars 
down as they can take empty ones up to tie 
coal region, and it is frequently the case that 
a train of over one hundred cars may be seen 
on this downward trip heavily laden with the 
valuable fuel. 





——_~b2o 
A COSTLY SERVICE.—A dessert service 
made in London for the Pacha of Egypt, con- 
sists of twelve gold plates, richly inlaid with 
diamonds, costing 60,000 francs each; six 
champagne glasses, costing 30,000 francs each ; 





| six small wineglasses at 18,000 francs each, 
_ anda dozen spoons and forks at 6000 francs 


each. The plates and champagne glasses 
each contain more than a thousand diamonds. 
The pacha must squeeze his subjects, or he 
could not afford such extravagance. 
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SOENE ON THE DANUBE. 


The pretty river scene sketched on page 
269, with an encampment of soldiers in front, 
was taken near Giurgewo. The latter place, 
also called Giurgevo and Dschurdschowa, is a 
town of Wallachia, forty miles southwest of 
Bucharest, of which it is the port, with a 
population of 7000. It has few attractions, but 
has an active trade, particularly from some of 
the Austrian ports on the Danube. The fort- 
ifications formerly encircling the town were 
destroyed by the Russians in 1829. The city 
of Rustchuk is seen in the distance, on 
the opposite bank of the river. It is in 
Bulgaria, European Turkey, fifty-five miles 
east of Nicopolis, and is a strongly forti- 
fied place. It has a population of 30,000, is 
the residence of a bey, has a citadel, some 
mosques, and considerable trade. But it is 
best seen from a distance, as in our picture, 
its enchantment, like that of many Turkish 
towns, vanishing on a close inspection. It 
_has not really a single good bazaar or coffee- 
house, or a respectable edifice of any descrip- 
tion. The broad and brimming Danube, 
which forms so conspicuous an object in the 
picture, is a very interesting river,and abounds 
with picturesque landscape scenery. It takes 
its rise in two small streams, the Brege and 
Brigach, rising on the eastern declivity of the 
Schwazwald in the grand duchy of Baden. 
Sixty navigable rivers swel! its volume, which 
is nearly equal to that of all other rivers that 
empty into the Black Sea. In many places 
above Orsova, the rapidity of its current is so 
great that only steam navigation is possible, 
and formerly the boats which descended it 
were rarely taken back, but broken up at the 
completion of their voyages. 

—_———--——— 4 oo 
QUAINT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

In the. vast steppes of southeastern Russia, 
on the shores of the Caspian and Black Sea, 
marriage ceremonies recall patriarchial cus- 
toms of the earliest stages of society. The 
evening before the day when the affianced 
bride is given to her husband, she pays visits 
to her master and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, in the simple dress of a peasant, consist- 
ing of ared cloth jacket, descending as low 
as the knees, a very short white petticoat, fast- 
ened at the waist with a red woolen scarf, 
above which is an embroidered chemise. The 
legs, which are always bare above the ankle, 
are sometimes protected by red or yellow 
morocco boots. The girls of the village who 


SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 


accompany her are, on the contrary, attired 
in their best, recalling. the old paintings of 
Byzantine art, where the virgin is adorned 
with a coronal. They know how to arrange 
with great art the leaves and scarlet berries of 
various kinds of trees in their hair, the tresses 
of which are plaited as a crown, or hang 
down on the shoulders. A necklace of pearis 


or coral is wound at least a dozen times round 


the neck, on which they hang religious med- 
als, with enamel paintings imititating mosaic. 
At each house the betrothed throws herself 
on her knees before the head of it, and kisses 
his feet as she begs his pardon; the fair peni- 
tent is immediately raised and kissed, receiv- 
ing some small p ‘she in return 
gives a small roll of Wend of & Syaebole form. 
On her return home er beautiful hair is 
cut off, as henceforth — the pla- 
toke, or turban, a woogie back shawl which 
is rolled round the h 














is invariably ee as the 
Indian shawl among cm Te 
ever, we have withdrawn fre 
destination, which ought Or 
dress, The despoiled or a e: 
grets with touching grace, in. . 
ple songs: “O, my curls, my fa 1 
Not for one only, not for tw 
I arranged ee 
bathed, every Sunday y y' 
and to-day, in a single 
The old woman whose 
turban round the i 
ness, says: “I cover your 
toke,my sister, and I wish you 
happiness. Be pure as water, an | f 


the earth.” When the ma 
husband takes his wife to the inhabitants of 
the village, and shows them the change of 
dress effected the night ee 
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A few weeks since 
cere woman, gave a 
lottery ticket in ple g the privilege of 
redemption. He so pi-rkes) with the 
money, but the woman, having found out in 
the interim that the ticket had drawn a 


JUSTICE IN Haven. - 
a man in Havana, in 








$30,000 prize, refused | to 8 ,» and was 
summoned before the a calde. "That function- 
ary said that the owne of the ticket. was 
a difficult matter to « ,and so he would 
settle it by giving « the parties $10,000, 


keeping $10,000 for his trouble. And actually 
in this way the affair was settled. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF YOURSELF. 

Careful mamas are apt to box the ears of 
little girls who jump up on chairs to look at 
themselves in the glass—at least careful ma- 
mas were wont so to do in the primitive ages, 
when the ears of little girls could, under any 
circumstances, and for any misdeeds, be boxed 
at all. But no amount of smarting or smiting 
can, I take it, cure little girls when grown up, 
of a habit which is as natural to them as that 
of nursing a doll when they are little. In- 
deed, I see no valid reason why it should. It 
is all very well for us, grizzled and wrinkled 
ones, whose good looks are of antediluvian 
date, to inveigh against female vanity, coquet- 
ry, display, and the like; but none of our 
fierce invective will alter the real and immu- 
table state of the case—that it is one of the 
chiefest points in that “woman’s mission” 
about which so much insupportable clap-trap 
has been lately said and sung, to look comely 
and graceful, in order that she may attract 
men, and, in process of time, get married, and 
become the happy mother of blooming chil- 
dren. Now, this comeliness and gracefulness, 
if the requirements of civilization are to be 
consulted, are unattainable without a mirror. 
Beauty when unadorned adorned the most, is 
a charming bit of word jingling; but Cicely 
Mop the dairymaid, without even a scrap of 
looking-glass to assist her in parting her hair 
symmetrically and adjusting her neck-ribbon 
in a becoming manner, will scarcely persuade 
Colin Clout the ploughman to ask her to wed. 
Miss Feejee, the island beauty, may contrive 
to stick a fish-bone through her nose, and 
plaster her cheeks and forehead with ochre 
and orpiment, without the aid of a toilet-mir- 
ror; but still, she would give her ears for the 
merest fragment of a ship captain’s shaving- 
glass. Ask the “prison matron” what is the 
direst punishment that female convicts have to 
undergo. She will tell you that it is not low 
diet, or the dark cells, or even hair-cutting— 
agonizing as the tonsureis. It is the depriva- 
tion of looking-glasses. 

~~ +— oe 

A Hore. or A HosprraL.—A servant in 
one of our large public houses, after listening 
to the excuses offered by the residents who 
had been drafted, and the multiplicity of dis- 
eases, deformities, etc., with which each con- 
script was afflicted, and which it was supposed 
would be sufficient to excuse him from the 
conscription, remarked that this was the first 
indication he had had that he was an attend- 
ant in a hospital! 


TAKING A PILOT ON BOARD. 


THE WILL AND THE HEALTH. 

If the truth could be known, it would be 
found that, perhaps, in eight cases out of ten, 
disorder is bro by the morbid and ex- 
cited imagination of ‘victim. Intense fear 
of disease is sufficient to f it, and in the 
sickly seasons of the de apn ae aa 
fully exert our will to 
keep our minds perfectly easy. The esa . 
Feuchlersleben says : “ Tye perigee of 
satinet te coneeaaitacaaell 1 at- 
tention to everything th nb the bods. 
It is pitiful to see ‘narrow oct 
by an intense care a : cs 
ence, and wearing | y by 4 
itual anxiety. The physician, give mm they are 
are ani 5 ae : 
for them. These f » die 
live !” The effect p “C oduced 
of weak minds, by. reag ng 1 
which d it maladie re 
known. It often I ypens in st 
of the eye that, the f 
the imagination, the si 
fe: 
death, caused by the bi 
seized with symptc ene 
only owe} iis Bt 'G 
ment. Goethe s 
fever which raged. 
to inevitable cont 
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TAKING A PEILOT ON BOARD. 


The pilot boat approaches the ship on the lee 
side within a yard or two, or as near as she 
dare; a line is then passed from the deck of 
the ship through a block on the lower yard 
arm, and made fast to the pilot’s body, who, 
watching the opportunity, either Jumps or is 
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SURF AND BRBLI BOAT. 

The surf and bell boat, which is given on 
page 272, is an ingenious invention designed 
to save life and property. It is called a surf and 
bell boat; the bell is intended to warn marin- 


‘ers that danger is near, and every motion of 
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swung on board. Great is the joy on board 
of a homeward bound ship when a pilot 
reaches the deck. He is a hero in the estima- 
tion of passengers and crew, and enjoys his 
authority until the ship touches the wharf, 
and then he vanishes and his dignity goes 
with him. 


the boat sounds an alarm; the boat is rigged 
with braces and stays for shipwrecked sailors 
to cling to. The boat is built of boiler iron, 
is hollow and air tight. There are several of 
them on our coast, and they are warmly com- 
mended by seamen, who are so often in great 
peril on coming toward our land. 
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SULF AND DELL BOAT. 


MISS PRIMROSE AND HER PROTEGE. 


[orrenraL.] 


IN THOUGHT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





The west winds down the purple heights, 
Where Nature sits at prayer, 

Sail perfume laden through the calms, 
And etir the summer air; 

The rippling river's fretted hem 
Touches the reedy brink, 

And where the pebbles gleam milk white, 
A lamb has stooped to drink ; 

There is a quietude abroad, 
Disposing me to think. 

The tender grace of this rare day 
My needy life draws in; 

Who, when the skies are like these skies, 
Could give heart room. to sin? 

Who, in this baptismal of light | 
Poured forth from heaven's own door, 

Could be unmindful of the joys | 
Of yon celestial shore ? 

Who would not wish to enter in, 
And dwell forevermore ? | 

Ah, God is good, and earth is fair, 
And life is passing sweet; 

There's sunshine for the winter’s cold, 
And shade for summer’s heat. 

A careful forethought has ordained 
For our best good all things; 

And though each swiftly-gliding year 
Its own afflictions brings, 

Shall we not take them, undismayed, 
As God's own offerings ? 


Knowing that from the fire aad flood, 
And from the storm’s rude blast, 

The good will surely come to us— 
The royal good at last. 

No chastening falls unless we need 
Its austere influence; 

The sundering of these worldly ties 
Draws our affections hence; 

But trust the Father, it shall be 
A kingly recompense. 





[onrerxAL.] 


MISS PRIMROSE AND HER PROTEGE, 





BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





I am sorry to confess it, and I am aware 
that I shal] check your gushing sympathies, 
and transform your affectionate interest into 
unmitigated disgust, but it is of no use at- 
tempting concealment—the fact would peep 
out unawares in spite of me—Miss Polly Prim- 
rose was an old maid. 


17 
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Bear witht me a little longer while I explain 
somewhat. You must know that according 


to the popular notion there are two varieties 


of old maids. One is the positive, repellant, 
domineering, strong-minded kind, full of efec- 
trical -fire and surcharged with vital force, 
combative, self-assertive, abounding in the 
utilities, and disagreeable to the last degree. 

The other Weriety is the negative of this, 
an insipid, sad-faced creature, prematurely 
faded, patient and meek, and supposed to hide 
somewhere in her heart an unforgotten image 
of the youthful Orlando who feloniously and 
most wickedly did win and blight her early 
affections. Orlando may have developed inte 
the red-faced butcher over the way, or have 
reached his natural goal, the State prison, but 
not the less is Matilda true to her youthful 
ideal. . 

The two classes shade into each other at all 
points, and sometimes it isn’t quite easy to see 
what was the original type, but popular opin- 
ion demands inexorably that they shall be 
classified in one division or the other. I have 
often read that no notion prevails widely 
which has not some foundation in truth. . 
“ Vox populi, vox det.” But I’m inclined te 
think there may be an admixture of error. 
Else how came these two, specimens of wo- 
manhood to stand forth as types of the race ? 

It must be that some one of our sagacious 
brothers, in that benighted past when there 
were no missions, no woman’s rights, no con- 
trabands and no Kindergartens to employ her 
superfluous energies, had the misfortune to be 
tyrannized over by some unwedded Polly, or, 
if cast in a softer mould, and having no books, 
nor lyceums, nor sensible friends, some love- 
lorn damsel faded into the acidulated, phan- 
tom-like Matilda aforesaid; and no wonder, 
poor thing! “ Ergo,” says our sagacious 
brother, “all old maids are just like Aunt 
Polly, or Aunt Matilda.” 

Now you know with what pertinacity man 
is prone to cling to an idea once conceived. 
It is, might I venture tosay, a slight defect in 
his mental constitution. It had like to coat 
Galilee his life to declare that the world is 
round, and even in the nineteenth century 
mankind continue to wear stove-pipe hats. 
So we may hope that in the golden cycles of 
time lesser absurdities will be exploded. 

Miss Polly Primrose did not trouble herself 
with theories. People might think what they 
pleased. Ifshe was bent by their opinion she 
kept it to herself. Though Miss Primrose 


‘| was an old maid now, she had not-always been" 
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one. It was only a question of time, to use a 
modern phrase. Time was when she was 
young and fresh ; not blooming, unfortunately, 
for there had always been too much care and 
work for Polly to allow of her cultivating 
roses, except in. her garden. And ,if any 
hygienist telle you that gardening brings 
roses to the cheeks, don’t believe him. I 
know it doesn’t. Vide Polly Primrose. 

But for all that Polly was pretty—most 
young. girls are—and light-hearted, as all 
young things should be. I don’t know ex- 
actly how it happened that Polly always had 
so much care, unless it was that people nat- 
urally slipped off their burdens upon one so 
cheerful and willing. Her broad, healthy 
shoulders bore them lightly, and her buoyant 
apirite danced under the weight. 

_ As years went by, however, Miss Primrose 
grew older, as did every one else, for that 
matter, and it was not to be expected that 
she shoald be as pretty and fresh, and heart- 
some at thirty as at eighteen. Especially, 
eonsidering what a life she had led. 

First there was her father, Squire Prim- 
rose. Everybody agreed that he was a great 
trial. Splenetic, invalid, miserly and cross. 
Then there was Mrs. Primrose. If it was 
possible for anybody to be a greater trial than 
Squire Primrose, Mre. Primrose was so. 

But Polly dutifully waited upon and petted 
them both, looked after the farm, transacted 
law business and aired handkerchiefs for her 
father, and did wp caps and doctored her 
mother’s rheumatism; grew old, and gray, 
and disheartened; saw all her young friends 
married and moved away, and found herself 
80 worn down and crushed that she had no 
wish or capacity for a different life, and just 
as this was accomplished, Squire Primrose and 
Mrs. Primsose died. This, to say the least, 
was inconsiderate in them, but I have often 
noticed similar instances. 

The day after the funeral Miss Polly Prim- 
rose sits by the fire in the large sitting-room. 
It is a terribly gloomy November. It rained 
yesterday, wetting the long train of mourn- 
ers; it played a dead march on the roof all 
wight, and etill it rains. Patches of dirty 
snow lie by the fences ; forlorn and bedraggled 
chickens gather disconsolate under the shed; 
the stately peacock retires from public life-in 
‘diegust. 

There isa fire on Miss Primrose’s hearth, 
and she eits beside it—not alone. Her broth- 
er, William Primrose, is there. He is a mer- 
Chant from the mearest city. As he lounges, 
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ill at ease, in the large chair where his father 
sat helpless for ten years, or stands at the 
window with his hands in his pockets, gazing 
vacantly out, you would not think him likely 
to be a comfort to Miss Polly. It is plain tha: 
this forced absence from his business is er- 
ceedingly annoying. If it had happened any 
other time he wouldn’t have minded it, but 
just as he was particularly anxious to watch 
the stock-market! Why, he might lose tes 
thousand dollars! 

Miss Polly, sitting sober and sad, her neat 
black dress making her pale face look stil 
more colorless, is trying to make allowances 
for him. He did not see, as she did, the hast, 
great, awful change creep over the face which 
had looked up to her in pain and querulou- 
ness for so many years. The coffin and the 
funeral pageant were not so terrible to bim 
with his strong nerves as to her with her weak 
ones. 

And, besides, men could not be expected 
to feel like women. Not that this was a 
original thought with Miss Polly. She had 
heard coarse women, who judged all men by 
their coarser-minded husbands, retail the li, 
and how could she know it for such? Soit 
was no more than she expected when Willian 
said: 

“T must go to-morrow, rain or not. [sup 
pose you wont mind it, you’re so used to be 
ing-alone. And you wont need me to settle 
things; father looked after that.” 

It was more in deprecation of the tone than 
of the words that she said: 

“Don’t speak so, William !” 

“I'm not blaming you; but I think father 
might have remembered that he had a soo.” 

William Primrose had scarcely remembered 
his father these ten years past; but that did 
not occur to him. 

“Tam willing you should have the farm, 
William. I don’t want you to feel hard about 
it,” trembled Miss Polly, with ber womanish 
forgetfulness of her own rights. 

“Much you can do about it now. If you'd 
talked to father—but it’s no use talking about 
that. The farm is left to you, and I get the 
personal estate, a precious portion. It would 
have been proper for me to have had the farm, 
then I should have taken care of yoo, of 
course. It’s a brother’s duty to take care of 
hie sister.” And Mr. William grew pompov. 
“ As it is, you're independent of me.” 

Miss Primrose could scarcely have sorrowed 
over that fact, for one would hardly like to be 
dependent upon such aman as William Prar 
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rose. The neighbors were accustomed to say 
that he “took after his father,” and you al- 
ready know Squire Primrose. 

The next day Mr. Primrose went back to 
the city, and his beloved business, and his 
pale-faced sister was left by herself. There 
was the maid in the kitchen, and the hired 
man. Then there were neighbors to come in; 
but Miss Primrose had been so long isolated 
from the world that she could not at once 
adapt herself to its ways or be interested in 
its affairs. She did not know what to do 
with her freedom. It was so strange to do as 
she liked, to consult her own wishes instead 
of another’s, to sleep uninterruptedly at 
night, to eat her dinner in quietness. It 
would take time to adjust herself to her new 
relations. | 

While this adjustment was yet incomplete, 
winter lapsed into spring. The robin came 
back and built in the woodbine, and Miss 
Polly’s roses began to put out leaves. Those 
who saw her in the garden said that Miss 


Primrose was already beginning to look more | 


like other people, and that, after all, to be an 
old maid with a large property was not so 
bad. : 

To Miss Primrose’s self, however, things 
looked quite differently. To her the distance 
between herself and others seemed immeas- 
urably great, and after each new attempt to 
span it, she withdrew quite hopeless, still 
farther within herself. Her timidity and 
awkwardness seemed unconquerable. She 
watched the children on their way to school 
through the closed blinds. She would have 
liked to go out and gather whole handfuls of 
roses and give them; but she would not have 
dared to do it for her life. She would have 
run like Atalanta if any one had caught her 
peeping. 

Alas for Miss Primrose! What should she 
do save make butter and cheese. But Nancy 
was a perfect housekeeper, and put Miss Pol- 
ly to shame; so she was fain to fill some of her 
leisure hours with out-of-do.r rambling. To 
be sult she never ventured beyond the pre- 
cincts of her own farm. One day went on 
just like another. 

At last it was mid-July, and haying time. 
Miss Primrose, by an heroic effort, brought 
herself up to the point of carrying the hay- 
makers their luncheon. She got away as 
quickly as possible, and came home. She 
went through the wide hall on her way to the 
sitting-room, thinking to rest there. But 
what was this? Something small and white, 
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with little circles of golden hair clustering all 
over its head. ‘There it sat’fm the open doot- 


way, a straw hat clasped by the brim in ‘two 
fat, white hands, a handful of grass and roses 


on the floor beside her. The creature’ codify 
surveyed Miss Polly with a pair of blué éyes. 
Then triumphantly gathering up the scattéred 
blossoms, spoke, not English, indeed,” buts 
dialect easily understood by the initiated. 7 

‘ Siehe, die Blumen!” 

Miss Polly stood still in amazement. This 
day had begun just like all other days. Who 
would have dreamed that it would be so dit- 
tinguished? Finally, sald Miss Primrose, not 
without some misgivings that she was taking 


a liberty: 


“Whose little girl are you ?” 

Never a word in reply. 

“Gracious goodness,who’s this ?” demanded 
Nancy, coming from the kitchen. | 

“That is what Pm trying to find out. Ive 
asked her, but she wont tell me,” sald Mise 
Primrose, meekly. | 

Miss Primrose stood in awe of Nancy's ex- 
ecutive abilities, and was in the habit of be- 
ing snubbed by her. 

“T guess I'll make her tell me /” ejaculated 
Nancy. So taking the child by the arty ‘she 
shouted, as ff speaking to a deaf petion, 
“ What’s your name ?” 

Whereupon little Miss Incognito set up a 
loud scream, and breaking away from Nancy, 
ran and hid her face in Mise Polly’s gown. | 

“Dear me!” said Miss Polly, quite fright- 
ened, “ what shall I do?” 

“Do! returned Nancy, in great contempt; 
but she volunteered no suggestion. 

Now it is not very pleasant to be sneered at 
by people who can’t help you out of your 
difficulty. It is, indeed, rather aggravating. 
Miss Polly’s resentment arose, and with it her 
courage. She put one arm caressingly round 
the child, and said, gently: - 

“Don’t cry, dear, nobody shall hurt you. 
Nancy, go and get one of those nice cookies 
you made this morning. Perhaps. that will 
please her. a 

‘Miss Polly’s artful measure had its effect. 
The little one yielded at once, ate the cookie, 
and grew sleepy. Whereupon Miss Polly 
took her up in her arms, and carrying her into 
the parlor, Jaid her on the'sofa. 

There she still slept when, an hour after, 
Miss Polly, having eaten her dinner, stood 
looking at her with admiration. And ft was 
no wonder, for it was a perfect picture of 
child beauty, fair and sweet asa lily. Little 
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round arms, none of your fat, chubby, shape- 
less things, such as the most commonplace 
baby has, but perfectly sculptured, dainty, 
delicate and lovely. And such tiny fingers, 
such an exquisitely-moulded chin and throat! 
It was a marvel to Miss Polly. Already she 
was reluctant to let her go. She imagined 
all manner of strange things. 

“Perhaps this fairy-like creature had been 
left at her door by some unnatural parent, and 
she might keep it forever. How she would 
love her; how—” 

But Miss Polly’s visions were rudely dissi- 
pated. The front door was ajar, and just now 
a hand pushed it open, and Miss Polly, look- 
ing into the hall, saw a man, a quecr figure, 
coming in unceremoniously. He looked 
around, over, but not at her, glanced in at the 
open parlor door, and instantly rushed for- 
ward. “ Mein kind! mein kind !” 

Scream from Miss Incognito. And why 
not,indeed? It ruffles older people to be 
wakened suddenly; and what if one were 
caught up and lifted to the ceiling, and then 
vigorously danced up and down, and shaken 
and tumbled about promiscuously? That 
" was the little one’s case. But when she was 
fairly awake, she recognized her father, and 
fell to cooing and kissing very charmingly. 

“She fled away, mein kind. Ich danke 
thnen. Very much kind. Ich danke ihnen,” 
said the father, bowing and smiling. 

And Miss Polly, in great mystificatiun, 
bowed and smiled too, under a dim impres- 
gion that it was proper to do so. 

“T found her in the entry. Did she run 
away, sir?” 

“ Ich nicht verstehe, mein Fraulein,” said 
the gentleman, looking puzzled in his turn, 
and retreating towards the door. 

When he reached it, he again bowed and 
gesticulated, confounding Miss Polly more 
than ever. The child, too, added a string of 
unintelligible, unmusical words, and then the 
two departed. 

Miss Polly gazed at the gate by which they 
disappeared full five ‘minutes, and then went 
into the parlor and sat down. Nancy, who 
had watched the whole scene, presently came 
running in.. 

“ He’s gone over to the hotel.” 

“ How da you know ?” 

“How do I know? Why, by using my 
eyes, of course. If I’d stood like a statue, in- 
stead o’ running round to the back gate where 
I can see over to the hotel, I shouldn’t been 
none the wiser, nor you either.” 
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“Who do you suppose he is, Nancy?” 

“Why, a furriner, it’s likely. You see he 
talked some kind of outlandish gibberish: 
some jewelry pedler, or hand-organ man 
like enough.” 

O, dear, such a coming down! Miss Polly 
had been thinking it might be Kossuth him- 
self. Meanwhile the rest of the village were 
wondering also. The stranger had taken 
rooms at the hotel the day before. There he 
staid and fook a morning and afternoon walk, 
accompanied by the little girl, apparently to- 
tally unconscious that he was the object of so 
much speculation. 

Some said he was a political exile; others 
were of the opinion that he was a conrict 
escaped from the State prison. This belief 
gained ground when it became known that he 
brought with him a quantity of mechanical 
contrivances of odd shape. His statement 
that they were merely inventions of his owa 
with which he had been accustomed to amuse 
himself’ was considered a mere pretence. 

The excitement grew daily. But whens 
month had passed, and the stranger had beea 
regularly to church every Sunday, when the 
parson had called upon him, and _ reported 
that he discovered no symptoms of unsound 
ness, and the landlord affirmed that the gen- 
tleman paid his board in advance, and kept 
good hours, the public feeling became more 
favorable, and by-and-by was positively friend- 
ly. But Herr Kruger was not social. He did 
return the minister’s call, but no other. A 
quiet, dreamy, kind sort of personage, be 
seemed, using his limited English very plear 
antly, and gaining a little on the language 
every day. 

Little Frederika must have been a sad hin- 
derance to him if he was studiously inclined 
Probably it was in order to amuse her that 
he took long walks every day. Now it had 
often happened that when they passed Mis 
Primrose’s door Frederika would dart away 
from her father’s side and run in to see Miss 
Primrose. Herr Kruger would follow, of 
course, and thus it came about that a kind of 
acquaintance grew up between the two; not 
very affluent in talk, were they. Miss Priar 
rose’s timidity and Herr Kruger’s ignorance 
of Englisa prevented this. But one day Her 
Kruger asked Miss Polly if she could be good 
enough to teach little Frederika English. 
It would put him under JIasting oblige 
tions, and then he added a few complimentary 
words that brought roses to Miss Polly’s pale 
cheek. So Miss Polly taught Frederik Eng- 
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lish, and Frederika taught it to her father. 
—Now I would not have you fancy that Herr 
Kruger appeared in the character of lover to 
Miss Primrose. On the contrary, it is doubt- 
ful if he had ever thought of such a thing, 
and I can testify that Frederika was not more 
innocent and unsophisticated than Miss Polly. 
She was as angry as it was in her heart to 
be, when Mr. William, coming down to spend 
Sunday, accused her of designs upon Herr 
Kruger. 

Miss Polly cried grievously, and William 
begged pardon, and retracted, the more read- 
ily that he had come to ask a favor, nothing 
less than a loan of a thousand or two, to be 
raised by a mortgage upon the farm. Miss 
Primrose readily assented, for was he not her 
brother, and did he not give her his own note 
of hand? To be sure she had to raise the 
money by a mortgage on the estate. 

In three months more Mr. William came 
again on a similar errand. He was in a 
“tight place,” he sald, and again Miss Polly 
obliged him. And, by the way, he supposed 
she had made her will. Miss Primrose con- 
fessed it. Mr. William’s gray eyes sparkled 
triumphantly. He must have been anxious 
to see the document, for that night when Miss 
Primrose was asleep, he went down stairs 
softly and searched her private drawer. Hold- 
ing the candle cautiously close to the papers, 
he examined one after another. This was not 
it, nor this. Where, too, were the notes he 
had given her a little while before? 

“ Confound it!” he muttered. “I saw her 
put ’em here with my own eyes. Confound 
’em!” He went on rummaging. “Now if I 
can’t find those notes the deuce will be to 
pay with Plunkett. I thought she kept some 
spare cash locked up hére, too, and that would 
have been quite convenient. just now. A 
pretty time I shall have if the scheme falls 
through now, confound it.” The small hour 
of two struck. Mr. William started guiltily 
at the sound. “ Well, it’s no matter now,” he 
soliloquized. “I shall be down again in a 
month or two, and can try again. She may 
have put ’em somewhere else,” and he retired 
to his chamber. ; 

A month or two passed away, and one day 
Miss Primrose was putting things jn order; 
that is, turning all things topey-turvy, and 
then putting them back precisely as they were 
before. She was singing at her work quite 
blithely. It was evident that Miss Polly was 
growing cheerful and content. 

But see! Suddenly the sweet psalm tune 
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stops, her face grows pale, her lips quiver. 
Looking over the private drawer she thought 
the would just peep into the corner where lay 
the hoarded money, kept for generous uses— 
Miss Polly was not a miser—the notes given 
her by her brother, and the treasured will, all 
done up in a neat little package, after the 
manner of old maids, and tied with a broad 
piece of blue ribbon. She knew just how it 
looked, and putting in her hand to see if all 
was safe, started in surprise and distress to 
find the corner empty. Had it been mislaid? 
It was Miss Polly’s turn to search the drawer. 
She did it much more thoroughly than Wil- 
Jiam had done. In the first place she took 
out each article separately, then shook each 
separately, then repeated the process, and 
then, in despair, sat down and cried heartily. 

It was of no use to look anywhere else. 
She knew she put them there. After think- 
ing the whole matter over, Miss Primrose sat 
down and wrote to William after this wise, 
rather stiffly, for Miss Polly was not used to 
the pen: 


“DEAR BROTHER :—I sit down to let you 
know that I have beeri so unfortunate as to 
lose the notes which you gave me, and also 
four hundred and fifty dollars which I was. 
keeping against the first payment that became 
due on the mortgage. It occurs to me now 
that you may have taken them because you 
did not think them safe with me. If you did 
not, I cannot think what can have become of 
them, unless they have been accidentally 
thrown away for waste paper. What shall I 
do? Yours, in great distress, 

“PAULINE PRIMROSE.” 


Having despatched this missive, Mies Prim- 
rose grew calmer. With a woman’s faith in 
man, she trusted that William would somehow 
help her out of the difficulty. And then per- 
haps the precious package was safe in his care. - 

William chuckled audibly over this letter. 
He was sitting in his counting-room when he 
read it. At another desk was Plunkett. 
Plunkett was his chief clerk. Plunkett exe- 
cuted the villan? which his employer planned. 
William was the master mind, but Plunkett's 
was the more adroit hand. William turned 
the letter over to Plunkett. That worthy 
read it through, and remarked in a tone of 
satisfaction, “ Things are coming to a crisis!” 

“Yes. I guess I'll leave you to answer the 
letter, while I take a run over the water. 
You can make such terms as you like for me; 
don’t dare to venture in my absence without 
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substantial surety, and so forth. She'll be 


giad to put the estate into my hands to get 
rid of the trouble.” a 

“Very well. But what do you suppose she 
has done with the papers?” 

“Barnt them, likely enough, as she sug- 
gests. By the way, there’s a foreigner staying 
there whom she takes to altogether more 
kindly than J like. Might throw suspicion in 
that direction.” 

“ Ah, I see,” responded Plunkett, with alac- 
rity, and he returned to the desk to concoct 
his answer, 

‘Miss Primrose waited in calm confidence 
for her brother’s letter. Herr Kruger hap- 
pened to be there when it came. One of the 
English lessons was just finished, and Fred- 
erika. was exhibiting her new acquirements. 
While she chattered Miss Primrose read her 
letter. It ran as follows: 


“ Miss PAULINE E,—Madam : —_ 
Yours of the Sth is received. In reply, have 
to state that Mr. W. Primrose went to Eng- 
land by the last steamer; not expected to re- 
turn under six months. Have no knowledge 
of any notes, etc., referred to in letter. 
Should not feel justified in absence of princi- 
pal in advancing money or becoming other- 
«wise responsible, except upon real estate se- 
curity. At the same time should be happy to 
serve Miss Primrose. Y’r ob’tserv't, 

| “ Jona. PLUNKETT. 


oP. S. Have heard that a foreigner is 


hanging about your town without any osten- 
sible means of livélihood. Probably the 
thief. J. P.” 


‘Mise Primrose read and burst into tears. 
Instantly Herr Kruger was at her side. 

“What is it, meine letbe miss?” he de- 
manded, with the greatest solicitude. 

“I’ve lost my money,” sobbed Miss Polly, 
“and my house is mortgaged, and I shall be 
turned out of doors.” 

-Herr Kruger seized his hat and departed. 
Miss Polly added amazement to grief. 

“ He must be crazy; he cannot be such a 
villain |” 7 . 

But before she had time for much specula- 
thon, Herr Kruger returned, bringing in his 
hand a small trunk. 

“ J will pay your debt, Miss Primrose! I 
have money enough here, in this trunk. If 
this is not enough I go to my banker. You 
shall not be turned out of doors. Don’t weep; 
meine leibe.” 
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But Miss Primrose, innocently ignorant, 
wept from gratitude. Herr Kruger eagerly 
thrust a key into its socket, the lock flew 
back. _ 

“There, take what you want;” and he 
threw back the lid. O, horror! 

The next instant he was exclaiming with 
ashen lips, “Mein Gott! Mein gute Gott! 

There lay the lost package tied with blue 
ribbon, on the top of sundry bags and papers. 
Miss Primrose was speechless. She did not 
attempt to reclaim her property. At length 
Herr Kruger said, slowly: 

“ Miss Primrose, do you think me a villain ?” 

Miss Primrose looked at him a moment, aad 
then said, “No!” 

You must excuse her. She could not ap- 
preciate the weight of circumstantial evidence, 
but trusted in her intuitions. 

Presently Frederika came near, and stand- 
ing upon tip-toe looked into the trunk. Sud- 
denly she cried out: 

“‘Auntie’s ribbon!” and seizing the packet 
held it out toward’ Miss Primrose. But that 
lady did not lift her hand. Light was dawning 
upon her—memory was at work: In a mo- 
ment she said: 

“Go and put it where you took it from, 
Frederika.” 

The child crossed the room, climbed into a 
chair, and began tugging at the knob of the 
bureau drawer. “Can’t open it, auntie.” 

Miss Primrose opened it, and Frederika 
tucked the packet carefully away into its own 
corner. . 

“ You see how it is, Herr Kruger,” cried 
Miss Polly, joyfully. “I remember that Fred- 
erika was playing around me one morning 
when I had the drawer open.” 

“Yes, I see! And you did not believe it 
of me when the evidence was so strong.” 

“No,” said Miss Primrose again. 

Herr Kruger’s blue eyes softened strangely. 

“ Miss Primroae.” He came a step nearer. 
“You are true and good, and [ love you. 
Weirt du sein meine Jrau ?” 

He did not need to translate, as Miss Polly’s 
blushes testified. 

Before Mr. William’s return from England 
they were married, greatly to his disgust. 
All the village gossips now averred that they 
always knew it would be so—had known it 
from the first. But the wife, who had dot 
foreseen or suspected it in the least, took her 
new happiness with an innocence and gentle- 
ness that softened envious comment and recon- 
ciled calumny. . 
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Down by the lonely shore we strayed, 
Down by the shore, when the day was old, 
O, the wild dashing waters, what music they made, 
And the sorrowful wind, what strange stories it 
told. , 


Then the moon wandered up and looked down on 
the sea, 
And a lonely white cloud blew across her sweet 
face— 
O, why comes this memory back to me, 
As I sit at the board in a pauper’s place? 


As I sit at the board, in a pauper's seat, 
And gnaw like a wolf at my pauper fare, 
With the thorns of the way in my blood-stained 
feet, 
And the dust of the road in my matted hair? 


O, why comes this memory back to me, 
Through the dismal gloom of a pauper’s place? 
What brings the wild dash of the sounding sea, 
And the cloud blowing over the moon's sweet 
face? 
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° MORAIMA. 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


BY ERNEST VANE. 


We hear—in these days—of chivalry; and 
the word {s so often misapplied, that we al- 
most sicken at the sound. That there are 
chivalric spirits—heroes in heart, who only 


wait the trumpet call, to prove themselves. 


brave and heroic, who can doubt? As true 
heroes as they whose hearts beat to join the 
Crusades. But, after all, our imaginations 
linger the Idngest with the Crusaders than 
with any of the gallant warriors who have 
lived since. We read, and read on—unweart- 
ed with the noble theme—of gallant knights 
and gentle women who joined the heroic 
bands; and their star never sete’ From the 
far depths of the past, the old, old story that 
comes to us of Long Ago, brings up the forms 
of kings and warriors—of lovely queens and 
ladies—of glorious knights, sans peur, sans 
reproche; and like those pictures of the old 
masters, which are restored, after ages have 
passed over them and are brought out, fair 
and bright and freeh, as if painted for immor- 
tality, so does the glory of those old Christian 
warriors, battling for the Cross, gleam upon 
us in these latter years, undimmed by that 
which overshadows all other things. We see 
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the bright hues of that unfaded sunset, and 
weave them into the likeness of belted knights 
with crimeon scarfs and bright plumed hel- 
mets. So let their memory rest with us, until 
we too join the immortal! band of conquerora— 
for have we not all to prove ourselves heroes ?: 

Leon de Chatillon was oné of the bravest 
and worthiest of these Christian warriors. 
No stain, save one, had ever rested on the 
house of Chatillon. Bernard de Chatillon, 
better known as the Lion Chief, had a son 
who joined the army of the Crusaders. When 
he returned from the war, he brought with 
him a wife from among“the Infidels. A deed 
so shocking required the utmost secrecy in 
concealing ; and Bernard hid her in the castle, 
from those who would have sacrificed the 
beautiful Paynim to their vengeance, had she 
been discovered. Again the Infidels charged 
upon the city of the’ Cross; and the savage old 
hero, indignant that his son did not go forth 
to subdue them, wreaked his rage upon the 
little beauty. Drawing his sword, he sought 
her in her chamber; and when Leon went 
thither, all that remained to him of her for 
whom he had become a traitor, was a lifeless 
corpse. The scene of this terrible deed was 
an old tower, around which was soon flung a 
cloud of mystery. When night threw her 
shadows over the tower, strange sdunds 
frightened the inmates of the castle; and a 
woman’s voice seemed to breathe forth a deep 
cry. They who dared ascend to its lonety 
solitude, declared that the stains of blood 
were still upon the floor, although centuries 
had elapsed since the deed was done, aad 
that they had deepened to an ebony hue. 

To this story of the past, the two young 
sons of Leon de Chatillon often listened, from 
thelr father’s lips. So impressively did he 
telt it, and so earnestly did he charge their 
young minds with the terrible stain—not of 
blood by the Lion Chief—but by the son, in 
wedding one of the Saracen’s daughters—that 
the youths had learned to regard it with un- 
mingled awe and horror. 

Again the trumpet sounded which called 
the Chatillon to rally around the standard of 
the Holy Cross. The father, still active and 
brave as in early youth, made ready to an- 
swer its summens. But what delight and 
surprise lighted up the face of the gallant 
knight, when his two fair boys, scarcely be- 
yond the age of childhood, knelt at his feet, 
and begged to accompany him! Tears, such 
as he had never before shed, lay upon his 
cheek. He stroked back the long, light hair 
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that lay upon Rainer’s brow, and wound 
Aymer’s dark curls around his finger, with 
almost womanly tenderness, as he gave his 
consent. 

Year after year, father and sons remained 
at Palestine, fighting under the holy banner, 
until the youths had attained to full and no- 
ble manhood. Nor did they shame that man- 
hood; for constant deecs of bravery marked 
their course. Nor less did the youths pre- 
serve all the beautiful home virtues for which, 
as well as knightly deeds, the family of de 
Chatillon were distinguished. Dearly had the 
brothers loved each @ther, and both were 
fondly attached to the father who had led 
them forth to the fleld for which their young 
hearts had panted, 





Fiercely the conflict waged. Phalanx after 
‘phalanx had fallen on both sides; and now, 
when the sun was going down upon a sea of 
blood, the victory lay with the Christian host. 
Two young and handsome warriors were still 
battling, hand-to-hand. Fora time, itseemed 
doubtful whether the Cross or the Crescent 
would prevail; but at length the latter gave 
way before the powerfui arm of the young 
Christian knight. The Saracen was con- 
quered; and, wounded and sore, was taken to 
the camp of the Christian, a captive. 

It was Aymer de Chatillon’s good sword 
that triumphed; and the conquered prisoner 
was the son of the Saracen, Emir Melech. It 
was evident that the youth’s days were num- 
bered; but Christian kindness and sympathy 
were freely bestowed upon him. 

Jnst as the midnight hour arrived, Aymer 
and Rainer de Chatillon entered the tent 
where lay the dying captive. They led ina 
weeping maiden who had been captured and 
brought to the camp, quite early in the pro- 
gress of the fight. The half-closed eyes of the 
young man opened suddenly, as her sobs met 
his ear. He stretched out his arms toward 
her with a glad cry that seemed to bring back 
the life that had so nearly retreated. He ut- 
tered a single word, “Moraima.” The girl 
flew to the couch where he lay, and covered 
the pallid face with her kisses. 

“Brother, dear brother! is it thus that I 
behold the ‘flower of Islam!’” she ex- 
claimed. 

The pale hands were lifted, as if to wipe 
away her tears. She dried them quickly, and 
turning with a proud look at the captors, she 
said: 

“ Christians, you have killed my brother. 
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You will, at least, allow me to stay by him 
until—until—” + She could say no more. 

The brothers left her to the sad task of 
soothing his last moments; but kindly watch- 
ed until morning at the door of the tent, in 
order to be near the beautiful stranger, if 
help were needed. At dawn,a piercing shriek 
announced that all was over. Aymer went 
in, and with gentle force, separated her from 
the dead and bore her to his own tent, until 
the Christian soldiers had arrayed her brother 
for the grave. 

His gentle care struck her as strange in a 
foe who had destroyed her brother; but it was 
too sweet to her wounded heart, not to be 
gratefully accepted. Long before the dead 
brother was committed to the grave, two 
hearts were given up to as mad love as that 
which swayed the gon of the Lion Chief and 
his Paynim maiden. All—all was forgotten, 
save the new delight of being beloved. 

The trumpet sounded forth to the battle of 
another day. Aymer heard it not, while lis- 
tening to the grief of the beautiful captive; 
and Moraima, forgetting that it was the same 
hand that held hers, that had sent her brother | 
to his death, was listening to words of wild 
love from his conqueror. Had she thought of 
her father then, it would have turned back the 
current of that blood that was now flushing 
her cheek to crimson. Allah! had Emir 
Melech but looked upon his daughter then, as 
she lay in the arms of a Christian! the slayer, 
too, of his only beloved son! save the youth- 
ful Kaled. 

Hark! What mournful dirge fills the air 
with its sad notes? What is that tramping 
sound, asif armies were slowly moving to the 
warlike, yet melancholy music. The sound 
struck upon Aymer’s heart, like a prophecy 
of evil. Such a dirge as that was meet for 
the noblest of Christian warriors. Instinc- 
tively he rushed to the door, giving one look 
back to the couch of the sad maiden. She 
had fainted. Kt was all too recent, after her 
brother’s death. That mournful dirge had 
brought back all her wo. Could he leave her 
then? No, he turned back and laid the sweet 
face upon his bosom, and applied a powerful 
Turkish perfume so freely that it soon awoke 
her from that deathlike trance. Its pungeucy 
had exhausted her, however, and soon she 
slept, calmly, with only the trace of tears upon 
her cheek. 

He went out quietly; but with a heavy 
foreboding still at his heart, for which he 
could not account. <Atthe door of the tent, 
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a sight met his eye, that almost stilled the 
beatings of his heart. It was a funeral pro- 
cession; and foremost in the mournful 
pageant came Rainer de Chatilion, his mourn- 
ing plume overshadowing a brow like marble. 
As the latter caught sight of Aymer, his look 
changed to one of proud scorn and contempt. 

“Away, parricide!” he exclaimed. “ Let 
not my eyes behold one who has brought a 
father to the grave.” 


“Rainer! this to me? What have I 
done ?” 
“Done! nothing! When our trumpet 


sounded to arms who was missing? Who, 
when father and brother were in the thickest 
of the fight, lay ingloriously in the arms of a 
Paynim girl? Ah! I have seen you half: 
mad with rage, when the story of shame was 
told. you of our ancestor. You are doing 
your best now, it seems, to copy the deed that 
stains the annals of our race.” 

“Does my father bid you say this?” asked 
Aymer, calmly. 

A wild cry issued from Rainer's lips. 

“ Did I not tell you, Aymer, that we have 
no father! No, I am alone in the world now. 
No father, no brother! What a tale it will be 
to carry back to the halls of Chatillon! Ofa 
father murdered by his son—of a brother so 
lost to shame as to take to his bosom the vile 
daughter of the Saracen.” 

“ On your life, not a word against her. .She 
is as pure as innocence itself.” 

“ Yet you could forget, in her arms, to fight 
for the Cross—could dally away the precious 
moments of your father’s life by her side—” 

“Tell me your meaning, Rainer! Is my 
father dead ?” 

“ By heaven, yes! Dead and buried! Do 
you hear, Aymer? Andhis death was caused, 
not by his wound, received in battle, with only 
one son by his side; but by the tale of shame 
that reached his dying ear and broke the 
great heart that never drooped before. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“No, I will not believe it. My father, if 
he had retained his senses, would have sent 
for me. He loved me better than he did you, 
Rainer, and you were meanly jealous of his 
preference. I doubt your whole tale.” 

“So be it. You can go back to your orien- 
tal paramour, ard forget that you ever had a 
father or brother. J, too, can forget. God 
knows the remembrance fs bitter enough. I 
tell you, Aymer, our father died last night. 
No messenger could find you, for who would 
have thought of seeking the son of Leon de 


so he must copy the father. 
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Chatillon in the arms of a Paynim mistress ? 
Yet the tale was brought to him ere he died, 
and it finished the work which the enemy’s 
spear had only begun. God may forgive you, 
Aymer, but I cannot!’ 





An hour later, and Aymer stood beside 
Moraima, with all his armor on, as if ready 
for the field. She looked up surprised. 

“ Why is this, Aymer ?” 

“I go to the battle-field, Moraima, to 
avenge my father’s death. Farewell, till I re- 
turn, victorious.” 

“ Victorious over whom? Aymer, go not 
to-day, of all days, for on this very morning, 
Kaled has sworn to take the life of him who 
killed my brother.” 

“Kaled!” Hedimly remembered the name 
as that of a Saracen chief, who was to lead the 
battle that day. And was Kaled her lover? 
He asked the question {na storm of jealous 
passion. No, it was her brother—the last of 
all her father’s sons. 

Aymer went not to the field; but Rainer, 
true to his purposed vengeance for his father’s 
death—true to his hatred for the enemies of 
the Cross, was there, and the blood upon his 
sword was that of Moraima’s last brother. 
After his return, he sought the beautiful cap- 
tive. Her beauty almost awed him. Never 
had he seen anything so glorious as that face! 
Could he wonder that his yourg brother’s 
impressible heart had knelt before so perfect 
ashrine? He told her of the grand old chief 
who had immolated his son’s Paynim bride. 
He said that, as Aymer had copied the son, 
She must die by 
his hand! 

Moraima was no weak, tearful child. All 
that is noble, self-sacrificing or brave in the 
heart of woman, was with her in this hour of 
desolation. 

“Your family has cost me two brothers,” 
she answered, proudly. “I, too, can die, 
another victim; the last my father can lose. 
Strike, Rainer de Chatillon! Iam ready!” 

There was something so grand in this self- 
sacrifice that Rainer’s heart was touched. 
He left her presence, and bade the soldiers 
take her to her father’s camp and receive the 
offered ransom. He knew not, then, that a 
price had been set upon his own head, as the 
murderer of the two sons of Melech. But on 
the second day after Moraima’s return, he was 
taken captive and carried to her father’s 
camp. In vain Moraima pleaded for his life. 
The emir’s decree had gone forth, and not 
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even his daughter’s entreaties could move his 
stern purpose. 

The maiden’s once light heart was worn 
down with its accumulated sorrows. Aymer, 
where was he, who alone could soothe them ? 
Alas! not even his absence had such crush- 
ing power as the approaching death of his 
brother. Loving Aymer as she truly did, she 
saw, with a woman’s perception, that Rainer 
was the nobler character. She learned to ap- 
preciate the bravery that had made him con- 
ceive the idea of offering her a sacrifice to the 
manes of his parent—a rebuke to his brother's 
defection. She prized, too, the sweetness and 
nobleness that made him abandon that pro- 
ject when he saw her rising superior to death. 
And, in her inmost soul, shé vow _to deliver 
him if possible. 





The sun was just setting over the grand old 
square where the marshalled hosts of her 
father were stationed, for the night previous 
to that determined on for the death of Rainer 
de Chatillon. Moraima, sitting at her win- 
dow, gazed at them with a deep pain at her 
heart, which the crimson drapery of [the sun- 
set clouds only served to strengthen. 

In the bitterness of her soul, she cried out 
the beloved name of Aymer; as if, in that 
name, there was a spell that would lift from 
her that heavy burden of wo. And, as if in 
answer to that despairing cry, a figure was at 
that moment seen by her among the troops 


that bore his resemblance. It must be Ay- 


mer. She watched him earnestly, as he passed 
through the multitude, in his unwon_tegarb. 

“Selim,” she said to a little page who was 
awaiting her commands in the next room; 


“ do you see that figure, walking with such a 


noble air? Goto him, privately, and say that 
the Princess Moraima will see him at mid- 
night, in the little pavilion. Be secret, Selim 
for life and death wait upon your fidelity.” 
The page bent his knee and kissed her prof- 
fered hand. She saw him as the gray twi- 
light came on, moving among the troops, who 
all had a word or a caress for the petted fav- 
orite. Then she watched him as he drew near 
Aymer, and saw the start of surprise with 
which he heard his whisper. Hope sprang 


anew in her heart and brightened her pale 


cheek. . 

At midnight, there was a hurried meeting 
at the pavilion where she and Selim were 
watching; and then three figures stole softly 
from the place toward the prison of the cap- 
tive knight. He woke to see, as he deemed, 
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one of the guards who were to bear him to 
his death. One brief thought of her who wa 
to have been his bride, in his far away home, 
and then he roused up enough to proclaim 
his readiness. Even in death, Rainer’s brave 
heart upbore itself nobly. He would not 
shrink even then. But what soft touch & 
this? Not surely that of rude and savage 
Infidels! No; but a maiden’s hand is loosing 
the heavy chain. Two Moorish slaves rake 
him gently, and bear him down a sloping path 
way, where he hears the sound of waves 
They place him In a barge with bilken cur 
tains, bedecked like Cleupatra’s; and then, 
the turbaned figure, with its robes pressed 
tightly around it, came forward and the 
brothers were once more face to face. It 
was the last time they met. Even in thst 
hour, Rainer shrank with scorn from the gar 
ments which Aymer wore. Aymer feft the 
mute scorn, and answered it by a proud loot. 

“ This is my promised bride, Rainer! Dear 
er than country, home and friends. My love 
for her is stronger than any tie that holds me, 
stronger than in dea It was bota in th 
hour of her grief for him ‘whom I atv. | 
sacrificed the life of her brother—she restore: 
that of mine. Farewell, Rainer. When yoe 
clasp your Christian bride to your heart, re 
member that mine is as dear to me. Bear with 
you one vow from my lips—I will never ber 
& weapon against the Christians. Be content 
with this—and now depart in peace.” 

He bent his head for a moment, to kiss once 
more the lips he had loved to press in hi 
boyhood; and Rainer, melted from his ster 
ness, gave a brief caress to each. Moriams 
was weeping, as she lay upon Aymer's bresst 
A moment more, and the waters lay betweet 
Rainer and his preservers, They never a 


‘again on earth. 


Again was heard the thrilling warcry f 
the Cross, and Rainer met his death, nobly 
battling for the sacred emblem. His last word 
was of the brother who was idling inglorioc- 
ly in the enemy’s camp, while kindred snd 
friends bit the dust at the Saracen’s feet. 


“© happy in their homes, the noble dead: 

The seal is set in their majestic fame. 

Earth has drank deep the generous blood they set, 

Fate has no power to dim their stainjess name 

They may not, in one bitter moment, shame 

Long glorious yeare; from many a lofty s'em 

Fall graceful fowers, and eagle hearts grow tam, 

And stars drop, fading, from the diadem; 

But the bright pas¢ is theirs—there is no change f 
them" 


wy BOY. 
There is even a happiness 


That makes the heart afraid.— Hoop. 


One more new claimant for 
Human fraternity, 

Swelling the flood that sweeps 
On to eternity. 

I who have filled the cup, 
Tremble to think of it; 

For be it what it may, 
I must yet drink of it. 


Room for him into the 
Ranks of humanity; , 
Give him a place in your 
Kingdom of vanity ! 
Welcome the stranger with 
Kindly affection; 
Hopefully, trustfully, 
Not with dejection. 


See, in his waywardness, 
How his fist doubles; 
Thus pugilistical, 
Daring life's troubles. 
Strange that the ueophyte 
Enters existence 
In such an attitude, 
Feigning resistance. 


Could he but have a glimpee 
Into faturity, 

Well might he fight against 
Future maturity ; 

Yet does it seem to me 
As if his purity 

Were against sinfalness 
Ample security. 


Incomprehensible, 
Budding immortal, 
Trust all amazedly 
_ Under life’s portal ; 
Born to a destiny 
Clouded in mystery, 
Wisdom itself cannot 
Guess at its history. 


Something too much of this 
Timon-like croaking ; 
See his face wrinkle now, 
Laughter-provoking. 
Now he cries lustily— 
Bravo, my hearty one! 
Lungs like an orator 
Cheering his party on. 


Look how his merry eyes 
Turn to me pleadingly ! 

Can we help loving him— 
Loving exceedingly ? 

Partly with hopefulness, 
Partly with fears; 
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Mine, as ¥ look at him, 
Moisten with tears. 


Now then to find a name— 
Where shall we search for it? 
Turn to his ancestry, 
Or to the church for it? 
Shall we endow him with 
Title heroic, 
After some warrior, 
Poet, or stoic ? 


One aunty says he will 
Soon “lisp in numbers,” 
Turning his thoughts to rhyme, 
E’en in his slumbers; 
Watts rhymed in babyhood, 
No blemish spots his fame— 
Christen even so; 
Young Mr. Watts ’s his name. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


\ TWICE WON. 
A STORY FOR LOVERS. 





BY EMMA AUGUSTA HAWTHOEN. 





Ir was a charming face, framed in shagowy 
waves of dark hair, with deep, tender eyes, - 
just the color of the curls, smiling red lips, 
and delicately tinted cheeks—just such a face 
as one loves to look dqwn upon in & softly 
lighted room, pleasant and cosy, while the 
storm rages without—so fair and serene it 
was. Harvey Aldrich glanced overthe top of 
his newspaper to look at it as often as he 
dared without the fear of being detected, and 
with every stolen glance his appreciation of 
its loveliness became deeper and more de- 
cided. Once, he lost himself in a sea of 
thoughts while gazing longer than usual, and 
the winsome face was suddenly raiséd from 
the mysterious crochet, which the fair fingers 
busied themselves so pertinaciousty about, thé 
brown eyes drooped shyly as they met the 
thoughtful, tender ones opposite, whilé the 
quickly rising blood reddened the pink chéeks 
to crimson. 

That blush completed the mischief already 
begun in Harvey Aldrich’s heart. A moment 
later the crochet fluttered neglected to the 
floor, while two litle trembling hands hid a 
sweet, confused face that was drawn tenderly 
to the heart that promiised to be its rest 
through life. 

And thus it was that Harvey Aldrich and 
Maude Ashby were betrothed. Harvey was 
not rich, but he had a fair income, which, ju- 
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dictously applied, would enable them to live 
very prettily, even elegantly. He smiled qui- 
etly to himself when, sitting alone in his room 
somewhat later, he found himself thinking 
over these things with the practical calcula- 
tion of a man about to invest in stocks. In 
his early dreams about marrying—and men 
do dream about these things as well as wo- 
men—he never fancied himself falling in love 
in this quiet sort of way at all. If he could 
have seen it in perspective he would have re- 
garded it as decidedly humdrum, and voted it 
insipid. However, dreams and realities are 
ever at variance. "Tis true he felt a very 
complacent satisfaction when he contemplated 
the prospect of wandering through this hilly 
path of life with so sweet a guide, so gentle a 
companion as fair Maude Ashby, and surely 
this was better than the dreams of feverish 
‘.y in which he had, perhaps, too frequently 
Iged for the benefit of his after experience 

‘al life. . 
at he loved Maude, she became his pet, his 
ing, and his sympathizer. He had come 
summer boarder to Mrs. Ashby’s house on 
outskirts of the pleasant village of M——. 
aude was the village school-teacher. 
night since their betrothal Harry had 
iked down the lane to meet her, and on the 
ay back they planned the fair future which 

oey were to spend together. 

It was near the close of a sultry afternoon 
in July, that Harvey Aldrich and his fair be- 
trothed walked slowly homeward through the 
cool shadows of the woods that lined either 
side of the road, and in many places the leaf- 
laden boughs met overhead, so that the sun- 
shine only quivered through in trembling 
flecks of gold. Maude was weary with her 
close confinement within the heated school- 


room, weary of the coptinued drill of A BC. 


into ears that would keep bending towards 
the open doorway, listening to the cackling of 
hens and the tinkling of cowbells, instead of 
the patient teacher's instructions. When four 
o’clock sounded forth from the little time- 
piece on the wall, and Maude saw the last of 
her restless charge depart, it was with light- 
ness in her heart, if not in her step, that she 
commenced her long walk through the beau- 
tiful road that led to her home; and all the 
while her brown eyes wandered as far as her 
vision could reach, searching for one whom 
her heart told her would be somewhere in the 
distance, hastening to meet her. 

And on this July afternoon Maude and her 
lover, the former a good deal tired from her 
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walk, had seated themselves to reat on 8 
grassy knoll under the trees by the roadside. 
A little brook bubbled at their feet, following 
the bend of the road for more than a mile. 
On its tiny strand Maude had gathered the 
early violets ever since she could remember. 

She had thrown aside her bonnet and was 
laving her brow with the cool brook water, 
and brushing the damp, dark curls far away 
from her temples, so that the faint breeze that 
came murmurously through the trees might 
fan them. Harvey watched her fondly, and — 
admiringly, and intruth she was a pretty pic- 
ture, and we cannot blame the gentleman if 
he experienced a very decided pleasure in the 
thought that it was his, wholly and solely. 

Presently the clatter of horse’s hoofs was 
heard in the distance. Maude started from 
her seat, and Harvey’s encircling arm, with a 
conscious blush crimsoning the delicate rose 
in her cheek, while Harvey waited, leaning 
carelessly against a tree, for the rider to ap- 
pear. Maude gave a little scream of delight 
as a young girl came flashing toward them oa 
a jetty horse, whose spirited course she guided 
with a skilled and daring hand. She gave a 
glance of pleased surprise at Maude and her 
handsome, self-possessed looking companion, 
and reined in her horse; in a moment Mande 
was beside her, calling her “dear Cousin 
Clarice,” asking when she arrived, and the 
thousand and one questions that women al- 
ways ask in one breath aftera parting. Then 
recollecting herself, Maude introduced her 
friend to her cousin, Miss Clarice May. 

As Harvey raised his eyes to those bent 
above him to his face, he met a glance that 
thrilled him as Maude’s never had, yet he had 
fancied himself supremely blest when her ten- 
der brown orbs had showered their whole 
wealth of love-light upon him; there was 
something in this gaze that flattered him. 

Clarice May was very, very beautiful, and 
she had wondrously beautiful eyes — large, 
black, and with a peculiar softness, notwith- 
standing the starry reéliance that gleamed 
from them; soft, black ringlets swept away 
from her crimson cheeks and floated over her 
shoulder and the drooping plume in her hat 
mingled in their dusky waves. There was an 
enchanting sweetness in her smile, and yet as 
the tiny white teeth flashed for an instant be- 
tween the parted ruby lips, a shudder, a dread 
of she knew not what, ran throug de's 
slight frame. What was there s $e 
musical laugh of Clarice that made . de‘s 
heart throb with sudden fear? What in thé- 
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momentary glance she bent upon Harvey that 
made her wish she had eyes like her cousin, 
for her life Maude could not have told, neither 
did she know that she was jealous. 

They pursued their way slowly toward 
Maude’s home; she in silence, Clarice doing 
the talking, and Harvey very attentive and 
adiniring, in spite of his efforts to appear 
indifferent. 

“You see what a thoughtful cousin I am, 
you ungrateful little school-marm! I only 
reached home this morning, and was hardly 
rested when I started on my three miles’ ride 
to see you and your precious mama. I’ve 
bad a glorious time, Maude; brought lots of 
love from Aunt Clara. She says you must 
come to New York next winter, sure; you 
may depend upon it, she will not forgive 
another refusal.” ' 

“Tam very sorry,” answered Maude; “I 
really should be obliged to refuse again, even 
under pain of her relentless displeasure.” 

She spoke somewhat sarcastically; Clarice 
laughed as she said: 

“O, well, she might receive you into favor 
some time in the future; but it takes ten years 
for her to forget'a trivial offence, and as for a 
great one, a life time would not be sufficient 
to wipe out the remembrance of it. For in- 
stance, if you have been guilty of the enor- 
mous presumption of accepting a partner for 
life without appealing to her august advice 
and judgment, you can consider yourself out 
of favor forever. But, of course, my dear 
Maude, I do not for a moment suspect you.” 

She shot a merry glance from beneath her 
drooping black lashes as she ceased speaking, 
first at Harry and then at Maude. The 
former looked slightly vexed, but he returned 
the look with a flash of defiance, which was 
quenched in admiration, Clarice was so very, 
very beautiful, alas! | 

Maude blushed rosy red, and sought in vain 
to conceal her embarrassment, which she saw, 
or imagined she saw, vexed her more self- 
possessed lover. And Clarice’s rosy lip 
cur@ed with a quiet smile as she mentally 
observed: 

“They are engaged; I thought so at first, 
now I am certain of it. Maude is too good 
for him, or in fact for most any other man; 
she would make a nice little nun; but she is 
too quiet to keep him always true—he will tire 
of her—she had better go to New York and 
let Aunt Clara pick out a minister for her.” 

Clarice was so busily thinking, that they 
reached her aunt’s house almost before she 
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was aware of it. If there was one tender 
spot in the girl’s heart, it was her love for this 
place, the home of her childhood, where she 
and Maude had played and romped together 
in the care-free happiness that never comes in 
maturer years. Her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears, which only made her more bewitching 
than ever; looking up suddenly, she met the 
fixed gaze of Harvey Aldrich, and with a 
slight blush she turned away, the city belle 
knowing well that that gaze told of faithless- 
ness to her cousin. 

For that evening Clarice really tried hard 
to eschew all inclination to flirt with Harvey 
Aldrich; and she succeeded tolerably well, 
though for the life of her she could not help 
bestowing upon him two or three of her mag- 
netic glances, and one or two of her enchant- 
ing smiles. The habit had become so natural 
to her that it was not to be given up at a 
moment’s notice. | 

Weeks passed, and lengthened into months. 
Scarcely a day went by but horse-back rides, 
sails on the adjacent lake, or. excursions to 
some one of the numerous places of interest 
in the neighborhood, were planned by the 
fertile brain of the restless Clarice. Some- 
time’ Maude formed one of the party, but fre- 
quently not, especially on their equestrian ex- 
cursions, for she was by no means a practised 
rider, and Harvey and Clarice could never ac- 
commodate themselves to her slow pace, and 
by-and-by she declined going at all, alleging 
as an excuse that she was too weary after 
school hours, which was the only time she 
could get. 

Not one word of reproach did she utter 
when she saw her recreant lover hovering 
about her brilliant cousin, listening eagerly to 
every word that fell from her beautiful lips, 
and bowing resistlessly before her power. But 
Maude grew pale and silent, and the large, 
brown, dreamy eyes looked larger, darker, 
and more dreamy than ever, with the dark 
shadows beneath them. Perhaps Clarice did 
not see the mischief she had wrought. The 
habit of flirting was a method of her own for 
“killing time,” which would else have hung 
wearily on her idle hands in their quiet coun- 
try town. And, really,it was so delightful te 
witness the entire devotion to herself of this 
handsome, talented, engaged young gentle- 
man. In the midst of her triumphs at his 
openly displayed partiality, she would some- 
times steal a yviance at Maude, wondering 
what the latter could think of all this. But 
not caring, for her own’consclence’s sake, to 
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look through the sad eyes of her cousin, down 
into the weary, sorrowing heart, she could not 
explain to herself the meaning of Maude’s 
lost roses and waning cheerfulness. 

And so the remainder of the summer time 
went by, the trees flushed beneath the kiss of 
autumn, and dropped with a shiver and a sigh 
to the ground, and still Harvey Aldrich 
lingered, unable to leave the enehantress who 
every day wound her delicious spells more 
closely about his heart. In the meantime 
came a pressing invitation for Maude to spend 
the winter with her Aunt Clara in New 
York, and glad of anything that would bring 
change of scene, and rest, she accepted it. 
Accordingly she soon found herself on her 
way to that vast city, accompanied by her 
mother, and by Harvey, who could no longer 
urge excuses for the further delay of his re- 
turn to the city. Clarice always spent her 
winters in town, with her aunt, and was to 
follow in a few weeks. 

“ And I may see you, then—you will allow 
me to call on you?” was Harvey’s eager re- 
quest as he hefd the hand which the beautiful 
syren gave him at parting. 

“ Indeed, if you did not, I would not for- 
give you,” was the low reply, with a thrilling 
glance that gave triple force to the words. 

Maude heard the request and the answer, 
and saw the earnest glance of the beautiful 
eyes that so suddenly grew tender, and she 
thought, “ How dares she look at him in that 
manner !” 

For the first time, perhaps, she felt a keen 
resentment towards them both, and on the 
journey she recelved Harvey’s attentions with 
a chilling politeness which surprised him— 
Maude had hitherto geemed so gentle. But 
he had presumed too much on her forbear- 
ance; the inherent pride of her nature rose 
in her defence, and suggested most distinctly 
that if he could so soon forget her for anoth- 
er, he was totally unworthy her regret; on the 
contrary she qught to be grateful to the cir- 
cumstances which had revealed the fickleness 
of his nature. Not that she had ceased to 
love him, only her trust was gone; her wo- 
man’s faith in the uprightness of his heart, the 
heart of him who had vowed to cherish her 
always. 

Harvey watched her countenance anxiously 
while these thoughts were passing through 
the young girl’s mind. Her suddenly roused 
indignation had called a vivid crimson to her 
cheek, and an angry sparkle to her dark eye. 
Harvey thought: 
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“ How eould I ever have thought Clarice’s 
eyes more beautiful than Maude’s? Iam sure 
they are not. My poor, wronged Maude! OQ, 
can it be possible that she hates me? I wish 
sincerely that I had never seen that bewilder- 
ing girl; she has caused all this mischief 
After all, Maude would not suffer in compar- 
ison with her so far as mere beauty goes; but 
Clarice is so changeable and spirited; con- 
tinually astonishing and delighting one with 
some new phase in her demeanor. The 
cinating Circe! what evil genius brought her 
to M 7 

And then the young man’s heart smote him 
as he thought of the true heart he had neg- 
lected, and so from one thing to another his 
mind alternated until they arrived in New 
York, when he separated from Mrs. Ashby 
and her daughter, with mingled feelings of re- 
lief and regret; which was uppermost it 
would be difficult to say. 

Aunt Clara had sent the carriage for the ex- 
pected ones, and Maude had new subjects to 
occupy her attention as they were whirled 
through the ‘brilliantly lighted streets; the 
life she would lead at her aunt’s home, the 
crowds of people she would meet, the late 
hours she would be obliged to keep, and in 
short the total change in her inode of life; 
but her thoughts were cut short by their ar- 
rival at the stately bome of Mrs. Brentoa. 
This lady was a younger sister of Maude’s 
mother, Clarice being her brother’s child. 
She had married a man of great wealth, who 
died in a few years, leaving her childless, and 
bequeathing to her the greater portion of his 
immense property. She had a splendid rest 
dence furnished in the most luxurious as well 





as tasteful manner, kept an array of servants, 


had her carriage and horses, wore diamonds 
when she chose, gave elegant parties and 
recherche little suppers to her choicest 
friends, and in short had nothing to regret, 
nothing indeed to wish for but her vanished 
youth. 

However, she did not waste much breath in 
unavalling sighs for what could not be re- 
called, but consoled herself as far as she wxs 
able by making matches for her young friesds, 
the youthful belles who had glided on the 
waves of time, into the position she had oc- 
cupied in the days of her wifehood and early 
widowhood, when she was in the palm of her 
beauty, and sought after sufficiently to gratify 
the most exacting vanity. She, was aiiil 
graceful, charming, and, her beauty aot wholly 
faded, a favorite.with young and. gi. Mande 
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confeseed that she liked her Aunt Clara far |:was accustomed to nothing else until she 


better than she had expected. 
One day, about a fortnight after Maude’s 
_arrival, and a few days subsequent to her 
mother’s return home, she was requested to 
attend her aunt in her boudoir. 

“Come here and sit by me, my dear,” she 
said, as Maude entered the room, pointing to 
a low ottoman beside the lounge on which 
she half sat and half reclined in luxurious 
ease. “I want to talk to you this morning, 
my dear Maude. Can you imagine what it is 
about ?” 

“Indeed, I cannot,” answered the girl, 
“ wnless it be the party you propose giving to 
launch me into society.” Maude looked in 
ber aunt’s face with an inquiring smile. 

“Ttis not that. The truth is, Maude,” and 
Mrs. Brenton spoke very seriously, “ you are 
not gq ite happy—something has gone wrong 
with you—and as the guardian of your wel- 
fare and happiness, while you are with me, I 
think that you really ought to confide your 
trouble, whatever it may be, with me, and 
perhaps I can help you. Has my fair niece a 
love affair in which the usual quarrel has oc- 
eurred, and the usual reconciliation not yet 
taken place? Believe me, I have reconciled 
many a pair of foolish lovers who else would 
have been guilty of wasting a great amount 
of time in assumed indifference, flirtation 
with others, and a great many other absurdi- 
ties that young people resort to in such 
extremities.” 

Maude’s little fingers played flervously with 
the pink tassels of her pretty morning robe, 
and the color ebbed and flowed in her cheek 
confusedly, Aunt Clara watching her mean- 
while, thinking how lovely she was, and con- 
gratulating herself upon her tact in guessing 
so readily the meaning of her niece’s rare 
smiles and half sad expression; at the same 
time regretting that she had already “thrown 
herself away” on some worthless fellow, 
probably, who could never appreciate her. 

Her perseverance at length prevailed over 
the young girl’s reluctance, and she soon had 
the whole story of her niece’s engagement, 


the visit of the brilliant Clarice, and the es-: 


trangement between herself and Harvey. 
After she had finished Mrs. Brenton said: 

“T know the gentleman, but not intimately ; 
his mother, however, was a school-mate, and 
a dear friend of mine, and I have heard the 
son spoken highly of. His mother was a very 

- brilliant woman, fond of gaiety and display 
which she always had about her, and Harvey 


died. Now, my dear Maude, if you had taken 
the trouble to inform me of your intentions of 
accepting as your future husband a young 
at of whose tastes and pursuits you know 
notHing, or what little you could learn during 
your short acquaintance with him in the 
country, I could have told you that Harvey 
Aldrich, brought up as he had been, would 
never be asuitable companion for such a quiet 
little mouse as you, or rathet you would not 
be a suitable companion for him. Why, child, 
what do you think young Howard said of you 
when we came across him on the street the 
other day? and I assure you he has very 
good taste and excellent judgment.” 

Maude declared she could not think, and 
begged to know what it was. 

“He said my niece was ‘ lovely as an houri, 
but what a pity it was that she had not more 
sprightlineas.’ You see, my dear, it is not so 
much mere beauty of feature and complexion 
that go to make a charming woman; these 
please for awhile, but. must eventually give 
place to others, not more perfectly beautiful, 
perhaps, but more pleasing for their variety. 
Perpetual quiet and perpetual good temper in 
& woman soon become insipid. I assure you 
a man relishes a little display of spirit occa- 
sionally, far more. JVll warrant me, when 
Clarice appeared on the scene, you stepped 
quietly back into the second place, giving her 
the whole advantage of her own go-a-head 
principle and your timidity and backwardness 
—t{s it not 80?” 

“Indeed, Aunt Clara, what could I do? 
Clarice was so brilliant I could never think of 
rivalling her.” 

“Nonsense, child! You have better talents 
than she—your education has been as good as 
hers, and there is no reason in the world why 
you should bave permitted her to supplant 
you. Clarice is not wholly heartless, but she 
has a perfect passion for flirting, and I sup- 
pose will indulge it more than ever since her . 
liberty to do so is of short duration, for’ she is 


‘to be married this winter.” 


“ Clarice engaged to be married !” exclaimed 
Maude, astonished. “ If—if Harvey loves her 
it will break his heart.” \ 

Mrs. Brenton smiled. “Pooh, my dear, I 
will warrant his heart not to be so brittle. 
Did yours break when you saw him deserting 
you for Clarice? Judging others by our- 
selves is righteous judgment, you know.” 

Maude laughed, for the first time since she 
came to New York, a clear, ringing laugh. 
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“ Aunt Clara, you have inspired me; and I 
thank you from my heart for showing me 
what I can do. Now that I am rid of that 
tiresome school, I shall have nothing to wear 
and worry me, and I mean never to be, dull 
again if I can help it. You have done mea 
world of good already ;” and the warm-hearted 
girl threw her arms around her aunt’s neck, 
and kissed her affectionately. 

“ And now, my dear, prepare yourself to go 
out with me; you know we are to examine 
those paintings I spoke of at breakfast, and 
we shall meet a good many people at the gal- 
lery, so I charge’ you look your best in every 
respect.” 

Maude understood the emphasis, and when 
she was in readiness Mrs. Brenton noted with 
no less satisfaction the radiant look of pleas- 
ure and interest on her niece’s fair face than 
her exquisitely tasteful and becoming attire. 

A few weeks passed without particular 
event. Clarice arrived, but the girls went but 
little into society, it being Mrs. Brenton’s de- 
sire that Maude should not do so until she had 
been regularly and fairly introduced into the 

world, it being her intention to give a brilliant 
party for that purpose. 

Harvey Aldrich had called a few times, and 
then he and Maude met, and he wondered to 
see her looking so bright and happy, all her 
lost roses blooming again more brilliantly 
than ever, her lips wreathed with smiles, her 
dark eyes dazzling with light. And then he 
noted how self-possessed she was becoming; 
not dazzling and off-hand like Clarice, but 
simply unembarrassed, dignified and graceful. 
He doubted not that she considered their en- 
gagement virtually cancelled, although no 
word had passed between them on the sub- 
ject, and he began to think himself a fool, a 
brute; anything, in short, but a clear-sighted, 
reasonable and honorable man. Clarice no 
longer dazzled him, while he felt a returning 
passion for Maude very unlike his former re- 


gard for her, which had indeed been more of. 


the calm tenderness of a brother; and when 
the thought suggested itself that perhaps he 
had forfeited her love forever, he experienced 
a miserable and dreary sense of loneliness 
and loss. 

December came with its whirling snows, 
sleigh-bells and gay parties. And now Mrs. 
Brenton’s household was occupied in prepara- 
tions for the grand event to which Clarice 
had looked forward with impatience, and ex- 
ultant anticipation. The vanity that ever 
found place within her heart, was piqued by 
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the late growing indifference of the handsome 
Harvey, and she resolved that on this occa 
sion she would win him back, dazzle him as 
when he first knew her, and compe! him to ae- 
knowledge hersupremacy. It is true she was 
somewhat afraid of Maude. The latter, 
freed from the dull and wearisome routine of 
school duties, the toil that wears woman's 
spirits and patience to shadows, was very 
different from the Maude of other days. Ye 
she had never complained then; she was 
cheerful, but never lively. Now, however, 
under different influences, her spirits rose, and 
a gentle gaiety sparkled in her eyes and shone 
in her smile. She had ready thoughts and 
quick, impulsive ideas, but hitherto a feeling 
of retiring modesty had prevented her giving 
utterance to them. But now, brought for 
ward and encouraged by her aunt, she showed 
both intelligence and wit. 

The evening of the party arrived. Mrs. 
Brenton was in her element. She floated 
through her magnificent rooms in her rieh 
brocade, welcoming her guests, searching ost 
shy, neglected girls, and with a gracefal tact 
giving them confidence in themselves, ard 
placing them in such positions as would en- 
sure them attention. 

In the midst of all this, Clarice May, bean- 
tiful, sparkling, and queenly, shone radiant: 
her brilliant brunette complexion charmingly 
set off by her dress of wine-colored silk, with 
rubies glowing on her beautiful neck and 
arms, and burning redly out from her black 
curling hair. She came to greet Harvey Al- 
drich with a tender light shining in her black 
eyes, and her lips alJl tremulous with smiles. 
For a moment the old sweet spell she had 
woven about his heart in the golden summer 
time, came back to him; if there had not 
been a falr-faced girl with luxurious brown 
eyes looking wistfully out to him through the 
memory of that same golden summer, Clarice 
might have fnade him her slave; as it 
was, he was only, what all men must be, her 
admirer. 

Some one claimed her attention, and be 
went on with the throng to the room where 
dancing had just commenced. As he passed 
through the doorway he heard Clarice’s name 
mentioned, and turning to his left saw two of 
his acquaintances and joined them. 

“T was just saying,” remarked one of them 
to Harvey, after a few moments, “that Miss 
May has a rival in the field to-night, and she 
bids fair to prove a powerful one. Have you 
seen this opposing star, Aldrich ?” 
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~ “No; where ts she? She must be beaut! 
ful indeed to prove a dangerous rival to ope 
so fair as Miss May.” | . 

“O, we know you are decidedly partial to 
the queenly belle, and will probably view her 
cousin through a ‘mist; but you had better 
look after your heart before it is lost beyond 
recovery, for Miss May is to: be married this 
winter, so report says, to one of the richest 
men in the city. Heis now in England, and 
the wedding will probably take place imme- 
diately on his return. . As for,this rival cous- 
in of hers, I hear that she is also engaged, to 
Frank Howard. lt will make a fine match, 
if it is so, for he has wealth, and she has beau- 
ty, and I suspect nothing would suit Mrs. 
Brenton more. If a girl has only a fashion- 
able aunt, she never need fear living in single 
biessedness long; I never saw a city aunt yet 
but was a match-maker.” 

Harvey looked, but he did not give utter- 
ance to the surprise he felt. He abhorred 
anything like a want of principle in a wo- 
man, and he viewed Clarice’s conduct toward 
himself, under the circumstances, as unprinci- 
pled. But this was not the most painful rev- 
elation that his friend’s words had conveyed. 
The possibility that Maude, his Maude, was 
actually engaged to andther, overwhelmed 
him with a sense of misery. A little while he 
reflected, and then he resolved to go to his 
wronged love, throw himself upon her °’com- 
passion, and win her forgiveness, and perhaps 
her favor, once more. It might be that she 
was not really engaged to young Howard; 
such idle reports frequently get about. And 
so he went forward into the salon in search of 
his lost love. 

A quadrille had just ended, and Maude, 
somewhat flushed, but as she said, in reply to 
the anxious inquiries of her companion, “ not 
in the least tired,” was led to a seat at the up- 
per end of the apartment. Frank Howard 
stood by her chair fanning her, and with his 
head bent to catch the low, sweet tones of her 
voice. A gay group soon gathered about 
them, and Maude, the quiet, undemonstrative, 
serene Maude, actually became brilliant. She 
bandied repartees with the witty, answered 
the grave with modest wisdom, and talked of 
the moon to the sentimental. In short, Maude, 
under city influences, had acquired tact, with- 
out which her native talent had, as has been 
shown, hitherto availed her nought, and prob- 
ably never would have. 

Harvey. could scarcely believe his senses 
when he approached and saw her the centre 
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and cynosure of the group assembled around 
her chair. She was indeed a powerful rival 
to Clarice, he thought, as he thus beheld her, 
flushed, animated and happy. “And thet 
handsome, devoted-looking wretch of a 
Howard—I could annihilate him!” muttered 
the wrathful gentleman in his heart, and cast- 
ing a withering look on the said “ wretch,” he 
made his way to Maude, paid his respects and 
asked her to waltz with him, a few couples 
having just taken places on the floor. 

The young girl’s heart throbbed as once 
more she stood encircled by that arm which 
had in times past so often been fondly placed 
around her. She, too, had looked forward to 
this night, not with exultation, but with hope, 
and prayer; and looking into Harvey’s eyes 
in one earnest but momentary glance, she 
thought she read the prayers answered and 


hopes fulfilled. .Once, as they glided past 


Clarice, the latter looked with eyes of fire at 
her successful rival; but Maude only glanced 
back a calm indifference. The waltz ended, 
and Harvey led his unreaisting companion in- 
to a room, which to his joy he found quite 
deserted. 

He found it far more difficult to woo this 
second time than he had on that evening in 
Mrs. Ashby’s cosy little parlor, with Maude's 
face hidden jn her hands, and the crochet flut- 
tering unminded to the floor. Now it was so 
different, months of estrangement lay like a 
gulf between them. Maude’s fingers trembled 
among the flowers in a vase un a table near 
her, and her color went and came in her 
cheeks with every breath. 

“O,” thought Harvey, “let me but win her 
back to me this time, and may I break my 
heart entirely if ever I am false to her again | 
My darling Maude!” 

Now Harvey spoke these last three words 
aloud, unconsciously indeed, but very fortu- 
nately, for it “ broke the ice.” He took both 
her hands in his, and with a voice full of sor- 
rowfal repentance, and anxiety, he murmured 


gently: 


“ May I call you ‘my Meade’ still? O, do 
not tell me that you have ceased to care for 
me. I know Iam unworthy, but Maude, my 
heart cries out for your forgiveness. You 
will not refuse it ?” 

He held her hands tightly in his, and com- 
pelled her to meet his gaze. 

“ How can 1?” said she, archly; and then 
more gravely she added, “I have nothing to 
forgive, Harvey.” 


He covered the little hands, with ne 
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¢ And you arenotengaged, Maude? I heard 
to-night that you were.” 

“'Yes I am, to you.” ss 

*My darling, all my own once mote!” 
Harvey did not kiss her hands this time; but 
the rosy mouth, that immediately after chided 
him for his boldness. 

The reconciMation alone did not quite sat- 
isfy Harvey. He pleaded with Maude to 
hame an early Gay for their marriage; but 
this she strenuously resisted, declaring that 
he must wait a year; she would not abate a 
week, and he was forced to submit nolens 
volens. 

Mrs. Brenton was glad for her niece’s sake 
that all had ended so happily, but wished that 
Harvey was richer. . 

“ However,” she thought, “he has brilliant 
talents, and fs rapidly rising in his profession, 
and if he lives will some time be famous.” 

Clarice married during the winter, but is as 
fond of flirtation as ever, much to the annoy- 
ance of her husband, who sometimes indulges 
the private idea that he has got a bad bargain. 


Harvey and Maude reside In the city, and 
their house is frequented by as learned and 
brilliant people as in his mother’s time. He 
is proud of his wife, and loves her devotedly, 
while she does not fail In her gratitude to 
Aunt Clara, through whose instrumentality all 
her happiness, she avers, was brought about. 
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WHAT HAS BERN SAID OF WOMEN. 
Among the countless things good and bad, 
which have been said concerning the “ fair 
sex,” we quote a few uttered modestly by 
French authors. Mme. de Maintenon, in speak- 
ing of feminine correspondence, sald: “In 
everything that women write, there will be 
thousands of faults against grammar, but also 
to a certainty always a charm never to be 
found in the letters of men.” J. J. Rousseaa, 
the author of that beautiful “ Dream,” entitled 
“ Days of Abeence,” declared that: “ Men can 
better philosophise on the human heart, but 
women can read {f better.” Alphonso Kerr 
says: “Say ofa woman that she is wicked, 
obstinate, frivolous, but add that she is beau- 
tiful, and be assured that she will ever think 
kindly of you. Say that she is good, kind, 
virtuous, sensible, but—very homely, and she 
will never forgive you in her life. She has a 
forehead of ivory, eyes of sapphire, eyebrows 
and hair of ebony, cheeks of damask roses, 
coral lips, and teeth of pearl. Such a descrip- 
tion, and it is frequently made, might tempt a 
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thief bat not an honest man.” And the more 
Wwoman-reverencing and, consequently, better 
man, Octave Feuilliti, utters the folowing: 
“Providence has so ordained it, that only two 
women have a true interest in the happiness 
of a man; his own mother and the mother of 
his children. Besides these two legitimate 
kinds of love there is nothing between the two 
creatures except vain excitement, painfal and 
idie delusion.” Duclos said: “Great and rare 
heart-offerings are found almost exclusively 
among women; nearly all the happiness and 
most blessed moments in love. are of their 


creating, and so also in friendship, especially 
when it follows love.” 





DIDN’T KNOW HOS OWN BABY. 


A citizen of Jamaica Plains, L. L, went to 
answer a ring at the door, at the request of 
his wife, where he found nothing but a basket. 
On removing the covering a beautiful little 
child appeared some five months old. The 
lady screamed, one of the lady visitors took 
up the baby and found a note pinned to its 
dress, which charged the gentleman of the 
house with being its father, and implored hin 
to support it. A rich scene ensued between 
the injured wife and indignant husband, the 
latter utterly denying all knowledge of the 
little one, and asserting his innocence. The 
friends interfered, and at last the wife was 
induced to forgive the husband, though he 
still stuck to it like a Trojan that he had al- 
ways been a faithful husband. Finally, the 
lady very roguishly told her husband that it 
was strange that he should not know his own 
child, for it was their mutual offspring, which 
had just been taken from its cradle by the 


nurse for the very purpose of playing the joke. 





LOVE. Z 

The question is sometimes suggested, who 
loves the deepest, man or woman? It is diff- 
cult to say, a rule either way would be mark- 
ed by so many exceptions. But there is ae 
doubt that love is the great leading activity 
ofa woman’s life. Man has ether things to 
divide his attention; the cares and anxieties 
of the world—the struggie for fame, or wealth, 
or power—press more closely upon him; bat 
love is toa woman tke grand reality—ebe 
lives in an atmosphere of love. 








Of all the Percy family, the noblest is Perey 
Vere (persevere); and the moet cruel, Perey 
Cate (persecute). 
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[onroma.] 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.’ 


BY ROBERT 0. OLD. 
Our flag, our flag, the ensign bright 
Of liberty, of manly right, 
Long may it float upon the breeze 
From our etout balwarks on the seas! 
Its stats shine o’er a favored land, 
- Filled by a firm, devoted band, | 
Where tyranny, that cunning fox, 
Is ousted by the ballot box; 
And though it sticks in Croesus’s throat, 
The poor man has a right to vote, 
And he may feel that he is free, 
Great, though in “ honest poverty !” 
Long may its stripes a terror prove 
To those who base oppression love, 
And teach the lesson bold end clear, 
That man should no injustice fear; 
That in oar Union all may find 
The law of order well defined; 
A home where virtue is secure, 
A refuge for the friendless poor, 
Where labor meets no niggard stint 
From the taskmaster’s heart of flint. 
Hail, flag of hope, boast of the free and brave, 
Long may’st thou bravely o’er our country wave! 

Home, name and life, tor freedom's sake.”’ 


I was looking like a fright; my hair all 
brushed back of my ears into a net, my sleeves 
rolled up, and a long blue apron tied over my 
dress, mother’s apron, and it came almost to 
my feet, I was so little. I was perched upon 
a high stool, washing the upper sash of the 
east window. We live in an old farm house, 
and the windows don’t come out so easy. 

The sash wanted drawing that spring; the 
paint was all worn off. It would have been 
done if Robert had been at home. He used 
90 see to everything about the house. Now 
we missed him every day of our lives. 

We were talking of him that morning. In- 
deed, it seems to me we talked of him all the 
time, in those days, motherandI. I think 
there was hardly an hour in the day that we 
were not saying to each other, “shall we 
have a letter to-night?” or “where do you 
suppose Robert is to-day?” or were saying 
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MY TWO. 





BY ELLEN MALVIN. 
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“ The heroes of our land and time— 
The self-forgetful ones, who stake 
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over in our own hearts his ‘brave and tender 


| words, while we were shuddering. Once he 
| had written, “ff I should fall, never think 


my life was wasted. It will count one among 
the thousands, and freedom is worth them all.” 

We used to read such words in silence, with 
wet eyes, and hearts swelling with pride ia 
the worthiness of our soldier. But he seldom 
wrote grave letters. They were generally 
full of merry stories, bright words, and the 
pleasant little adventures and incidents of 
camp life. That was in ’61, and his regiment 
had done little fighting. 

But the night before we had received a let- 
ter which had been two weeks in reaching us. 
He had been wounded in a skirmish; a slight 
wound which would disable him from duty 
only ashort time he hoped. He mentioned 
it carelessly at the end of his letter, which 
was full of an account of the fight. A bril- 
liant little affair he called it. We had taken 
quite a number of prisoners; only one of our 
men killed, several wounded, his friend George 
Grayson among the rest. We knew George, 
though we had never seen him. But he and 
Robert had shared the same tent, and had 
been fast friends from the first. He had no 
mother nor sister, and I had thought of him a 
great deal, as 1 thought a great deal of every- 
thing that Robert wrote. What else had we 
to think of, mother and I, shut up in this 
quiet house, the rooms all so still when Rol 
ert was gone? 

So we talked of our boy that morning while 
I washed the windows and mother was atir- 
ring the jelly over the fire. It was coming 
warm suddenly, and the preserves had all to 
be scalded over that week. I was looking 
like a fright, as I said, but I hadn’t thought 
of it. Mother’s eyes were red with crying, 
and I was working mechanically, with a 
weight at my heart. 

“Poor Robert. I guess he would like some 
of mother’s jelly. We must send them a box 
of things now, Annabel.” 

“Yes,” I thought, but before I answered, 
my thoughts went off to the dainties I would 
make, and the things I would write to go 
with them. Sending a box was the only 
pleasurable excitement in our monotonoys 
life, and I liked to make the niost of it. 

A shadow fell on the sunshine in the open 
doorway, and a voice, a little unsteady with a 
tremor of joy, cried: 

“T will take the jelly this morning, if you 
please, mother.” 

Mother .dropped| the spoom with a cry. 
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“Robert my boy,” and stood with her hands 
clasped till he sat her down, half-laughing and 
half-crying in the arm chair, kissing her a doz- 
en times. He always loved his mother so. 

The jelly, forgotten a moment, was foaming 
up to the brim of the kettle. Robert saw that 
of course. He was always a better house- 
keeper than I. It would have been all over 
the stove before I noticed it, but Robert lifted 
ft off carefully, as if he had thought of nothing 
but preserves all the morning, looked for the 
hook off the accustomed nail, found it lying 
on the hearth, covered the stove, saying in 
his quiet way, “You must want your boy to 
_ do housework, don’t you?” then turned to 

look for me. 

All this time I had been perched on my 
stool devouring the picture with my eyes. I 
held ont my arms and he lifted me down, kiss- 
ing me first, then holding me off to see how I 
looked. 

“ You little mouselet, why haven’t you been 
growing all these months? <A young lady of 
eighteen ought to be taller than this.” — 

' Nonsense, I’m not eighteen.” 

“Not eighteen? What day is it, pray ?” 

“The twenty-fifth; and I hadn’t once 
thought it was my birthday.” 

“Forgotten her own birthday! What was 
the child thinking of?” 

“Of you, Robert,” I whispered, and he 
kissed me again. 

I saw another shadow in the door, and Rob- 
ert said “Come in, George.” Tous, “You 
have a welcome for another soldier, I know. 
Mr. Grayson, my mother, my sister Annabel,” 
looking down fondly at me, nestling under 
hisarm. “She isn’t much to look at, this 
morning, but she isn’t a bad kind of a sister 
for a fellow to have, after all.” 

The loving, teasing ways. There is no one 
to tease me now; people speak gently to me, 
and I feel the pity in their eyes, but there is 
no one now to toss my light words back, to 
play fanciful tricks with my name, to hold me 
close and smile to see the color leap into my 
cheeks when the teasing is too sharp. No 
more of that. 

I am not comfortless, God be thanked, 
though my life is swept so bare. But the joy- 
ous, abounding love that makes a play of lov- 
ing so rich and sure, it can afford to wear a 
mask and contradict itself. That comes no 
more. And now I know the worth of it. That 
day it set ne blushing in sweet vexation, re- 
membering for the first time, under the eyes 
of Robert’s friend, that I was gnything but tidy. 
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I made my escape very soon, ran ap stairs 
brushed my hair into the curls that Robert 
always would insist on, and made me pretty 
as I could, saying to myself “ten happy days,” 
I had stayed to hear so much before I left the 
room. “ We will do nothing but be giad for 
ten whole days. I am glad Mr. Grayson came 
with him. How handsome he is. His left 
arm was in a sling. But Robert looks well 
He couldn’t have been hurt very mach.” 

That evening when his box had been’ 
brought from the station, we gathered round 
to see it opened, but then I didn’t think of its 
being my birthday, till he laid a package in 
my lap, “ for the young lady who had forgot- 
ten to be eighteen.” 

I untied and unfolded till I came to 2 thick 
oblong package of note paper, smooth and 
white, “to be all spoiled in the next year, 
writing to soldiers,” was Robert’s comment. 
A box of steel pens, snowy envelopes in abur- 
dance, and then the prettiest portfolio that 
ever you saw, at least the prettiest that ever 
I saw, and inside that, something wrapped in 
soft white paper. Robert said as I undid it: 

“I am not responsible for that—some of 
George’s nonsense. I give only sensible 
presents.” 

I was in a tumult of curiosity and surprise 
as I took off the paper and reached the dain- 
tiest ] paper-cutter, with delicate sprays 
of ily Of the valley cut in the handle. 

It was so pretty I cried out with delight, 
and Robert spoke quickly, “Yes, children 
like such toys; Iam afraid you are a baby, 
yet, Annabel.” 

Then he took something else from his box 
to show us, and kept us so occupied, looking 
and listening, that I lost the right mement 
for saying “I thank you.” But near bedtime 
Robert carried his things up stairs, and moth- 
er, who couldn’t lose him out of sight a mo- 
ment, had gone with him. Then I went up 
to the window where Mr. Grayson sat, his lit- 
tle gift in my hand. ° 

“Robert didn’t give me a chance to thank 
you—” 

-I stopped, for he looked down at me, and it 
went through my mind like a flash, “He 
thinks me pretty.” My cheeks went suddenly 
red and burning. I was so angry with my- 
self for thinking it. He must have seen my 
confusion, for he said quickly: 

“ My sister would have been eighteen last 
month, if she had lived.” 

I forgot myself then, and drawing a chair 


nearer, said : 
g 
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“Will you tell me about your sister ?” 

“She was a little blue-eyed child, only ten 
when I was sixteen. What she was to me 
yon can guess, perhaps, and how I clung to 
her, when I had nothing else to call mine. 
You know the less we have, the closer we 
clasp it.” 

“I know,” I responded, with a gush of 
sympathy. Our feet touch many paths in 
recognition that we never tread in experience. 
I saw in a swift flash of insight the rugged 
road this man had walked. The face was al- 
moet feminine in its gentleness, the eyes 
dreamy now, but I knew they held latent 
lightning in them. He was more than a 
dreamer; a man to do; a woman to endure, 
and hidden somewhere underneath it all, a 
child asking pity, pretection, love. I heard 
it wail, a low, inarticulate cry, breaking 
through the smooth tones, trained to calmness. 
I have heard the same piteous cry from other 
lips; wailing out from the weary hearts of 
sinners and of sufferers; from women who 
could speak unwomanly words, from men 
smiling patiently up from hospital beds. We 
women know it, and the mother in our hearts 
springs up to answer, as it did in mine that 
night. 

Instinctively I sought to “hum the tune of 
comfort in his ear,” in simple, soothing words, 
the mother’s lullaby, whatever the utterance 
be. We were talking still, when the others 
came in, and I did not thank him after all. 
But I loved my little gift, given because I was 
Robert’s sister. His sister! What did girls 
do who had no brothers? A sudden pang, a 
black shadow across the sunshine, as if the 
wing of some bird of ill omen had brushed me, 
flying past. I shook it off, saying to myself: 

“ This week we will be happy.” 

So I put away the future, and happy enough 
we were. In these pleasant breathing places, 
brief pauses in the thick of hurried lives, souls 
expand, and friendships ripen fast. We lived 
a year of joy in a day. To them it was a 
golden play-time, to us a bright respite from 
long, slow days of anxiety and suspense that 
had almost become a habit. 

The days flitted along to the second Wed- 
nesday, and on Thursday they were going. 
We were sitting in the twilight, I at Robert’s 
knee, listening, hungry for every syllable; 
laying up brave and tender and noble words 
to feed upon in memory when they were gone. 
But at last a silence fell on us. 

There are times when we carry our sorrows 
lightly. God is in heaven, and his sunlight 
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round us. We cannot sit in darkness often, 
nor long. But there come hours when our 
grief confronts us face to face, when we meas- 
ure its height and depth, when it touches on 
every nerve, and presses in on every sense. 
So the pain of this parting pressed on me that 
night. 

I knew if I stayed I should be sobbing aloud. 
I let go the hand I held, and slipped out un- 
notieed, as I thought, into the darkness. I 
hurried down the path, and leaning against 
the fence, let my sobs come as they would, 
anxious only to have my crying done, and go 
back to Robert’s knee. 

But thoughts of the morrow, and of all the 
dreary morrows that were coming. I knew 
that they would be knowing what the past 
months had been. They might be woree. 
And the week had been so bright. Next 
week they would both be gone—both. I 
thought I was crying only for Robert. But it 
seemed so much harder than when he first 
went. Some one leaned beside me. I had 
heard no step, for my sobbing. Some one had 
missed me. The sweet consciousness stole in 
on the ache and weariness. He said: 

“Annabel, I came to tell you something. It 
cannot be wrong to tell you. These are not 
the days for common words of love. They are 
days for giving, not asking. I knew when I 
gave myself to my country I gave up all. 
There was little room left for dreams—dreams 
of wife and home, that keep a man’s life holy. 
Facing the risks of the next two years, I have 
no right to say to any woman, love me, wait 
for me; if I die, mourn for me. I have noth- 
ing to ask, I only come to throw my soul 
down at your feet before I go. I would not 
lay the weight of a finger on your life to sad- 
den it. If another love should bring you a 
better happiness, take it, use it. Mine shall 
never touch you withharm.” His voice shook 
with strong emotion. “Such terrible chances 
hang over all our heads, if any should fall on 
you, darling, you may be comforted, then, to 
know that somewhere, in one of the worlds, 
is a heart that belongs to you—yours wholly.” 

Did he know that his unselfish words were 
stronger than any pleading? that, asking 
nothing, he gained all? that I was as utterly 
his as he was mine? 

A beautiful woman hears love named many 
times in her life it may be, named falsely, 
lightly, till she learns to weigh, and estimate, 
and too often to despise. But words like 


these, wrung out of the depths of pain, 
named only in proud renunciation, a 
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hears but once in a Hfttime. Hearing rever- 
ently, she walks in sanctity henceforth. 

I heard and lifted up my face; kisses sprin- 
kied my forehead with baptismal dew. No 
plea had crossed his lips, no promise mine, 
yet life nor death could not break our plighted 
troth. 





- They were gone, and the flood tides ebbed 
swiftly back to the old level. It was a differ- 
ent summer from the previous one. There 
were other letters to look for and to answer, 
two names now, that might strike us, sharper 
than sword thrusts, out of the fatal list; an- 
other weight to carry; yet a strange sweet- 
niess in bearing it. 

From both there came week by week cheer- 
ful, heartsome words. They were well and 
hopeful, ever side by side, brothers in heart, 
as brothers in arms, Robert wrote. 

So the months went by, and another year 
brought me another birthday, but no boys 
home from the war. Then the summer of 
62. I look back on it as one long agofiy of 
‘suspense and sickening dread. The days be- 
fore Richmond; and one September night, 
Robert’s name! “Killed!” No other word. 
No more for weeks. You think-I can tell the 
story of that protracted agony? Other wo- 
mhen in northern anti southern homes have 
suffered it too—have borne it all to the last 
bitter pang, and survived. They know. 

A letter at last in a strange hand, telling in 
briefest language that George Grayson had 
been wounded, taken prisoner, exchanged, 
and was lying ill in the hospital in Philadel- 
phia. He had seen my brother fall early in 
the fight, shot dead at his side. Underneath, 
faintly traced in pencil, “I am dying, Anne- 
bel, come to me.” 

I went and put the letter in mother’s hand, 
and laid my head in her lap, crying silently, 
while she read. By-and-by she gently raised 
my head and looked in my face as if a new 
pity had awakened in her heart. 

“My poor child. I had almost forgotten 
you, thinking of Robert. You shall go.” 

She went at once about the preparations, 
the thoughtful, busy, careful mother that she 
used to be before her troubles came. Her 
only care was to help and comfort me, as in 
those sad weeks past I had tried to help and 
comfort her. But only mothers know the 
perfect motherly way. 





I went down the ward between the rows of 
straight white beds, searching for the one face 
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I had come to see. The pale, waiting face 
brightened with a smile, and I bent to catch 
the words I had come so far to hear. : 

“Annabel, darling.” 

I sat beside him all the days of that golden 
October week, trying to crowd into those brief 
hours a love that might have filled a lifetime. 
His years had been so barren and loveless, 
his soul so cheated, I must AH it now with 
loving words, caressing hands, and kissing 
lips. I tried to give it utterance, expression. 
One night as I turned to go he called me 
back with a whisper: ; 

“One more, Annabel; one to keep with me 
through the night.” 

I pressed it on his lips. He keptit. The 
memory of it was on them when I came next 
morning and feund him with shut lids, hands 
that gave back fio pressure. 


“And a smile on his lips over-tender, 
For any mere soldier’s dead mouth.” 


Iam twenty; and if love and suffering make 
women of us 1am a woman to-day. Before 
me lies the letter Robert wrote long ago. 

“If I fall, never think my life was wasted. 
It will count one among the thousands, and 
liberty is worth them all.” | 

The nation he died for is drifting towards 
freedom. And I—sometime I shal] die, though 
I am only twenty to-day. 


“Go not far in the land of light; 
A little while by the golden gate 
Lest that I lose you out of sight, 
Wait, my darling, wait."’ 





SINGULAR EFYECT OF FOOD. 
A man informs us that for many weeks 
he has been sadly afflicted with aaa 
a desire to sleep, even before the god of day 
has gone down. For a long time he was un- 
able to discover the cause, but he aid so at last 
satisfactorily. He says for several months he 
has been in the habit of taking with his break- 
fast hens’ eggs served up in various forms— 
fried, boiled and raw—until he is convinced 
that they have so entered his system that it 
becomes necessary for him to retire when the 
hens go to roost! If ft also has the effect to 
arouse him in the morning at the hour the 
hens are abroad, we think the result will be 
beneficial in the end. 





The retainers of a Nerman monastery 
fought, and hated one another, during a hun- 
dred and forty years, for the right of huntiag 
rabbits. 
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[onrarmaL.]  - death” by that trio of grievances—eervants, 
COLOUD LAND. husbands and babies! Mrs. Grey was mine 
; especial friend. She had been recommended 
BY HENRY MAY. tome by Herbert when he first brought me to 
New York. 
O, deep are the valleya in the far-away land, “TI do nat, as a general thing, approve ‘of 


And broad are the streams that go laboring by; | strong intimacies between women,” he said, 
Like the swift-rushing waves of the river of death, | with true manish impertinence, “ but you can- 
Are the currents wild of the streamlets on high. | not be too intimate with Mrs. Grey; you will 


t nothing but good from her.” 
And away, far away in the clear azure space, ge 
Float penaons of silver, of crimson and gold, And so J had found it. It was to her that 


I went with all the trials-and tribulations in- 
ea s eer cident to the inexperience with which I un- 
‘Walks down ia his course to the chambers of old. | dertook the duties of housekeeping, and she 

proved a faithful friend, a trusty adviser and 
O, high are the mountains of the phantom-like | eonadant. She it was who in the second year 


world 
of my marriage received into her motherl 
That rise in their glory o'er dwejings of earth; ne little new-born baby hushed ie 
And the white, snowy mantle of Mavenly air ries, kissed its little : d. dis 
Is thrown o’er the tops of the fabrics at birth. wailing cries, tile wrinkled, 
torted countenance, comforting my doubting 
For the summits of hills in that shadowy land heart with the promise of future fairness and 
Point upward to regions of vision-like bliss, beauty. She it was who counselled and ad- 
When the loves and the joys of the purest of souls | vised me anew, guiding me safely through the 
Ne’er visit so cheerless an garth as is this. undreamed of quicksands of colic, croup and 


O, sweet are the visions that wander in freedom teething, until my tiny bud blossomed into s 
O'er the wide, cloudless space of that mystic lend; fair and beautiful flower. And then the 


All robed in the garments of radiant beauty, canker struck it at the heart. And as its 
They float on the sephyrs that wing from the | bloom faded, slowly but surely, it was upon 
strand. her loving bosom that it rested, and in her 

se tess ; : loving hands its little life at length died out. 

Ane S wildly 19 my Spink whenever My flower, my flower! And when the cold 


They sail in their lightness along the blue skies; 
Po theyll mo, hese wiper | Aad ee 
the ht wh 
Ba os ea . a brief blossoming had given, it was her gentle 
: ; : arms that upheld me, her tender voice that 
0, eee the shadows that fleet in their swif- | to14 of a clime where my transplanted blossom 
: : ; should bloom in new beauty, and pointed me 
een long, narrow aisles of o'erpending | | tne kind Shepherd who was bearing it as a 
That hang in the dim, sam beta shoe ae ey eee ee his oo ae ee 
All wrapt in snow man ike funeral shrou passéd 
me a ; which leads to the gates of the celestial city, 
Bhere).ateh ee thet: pinky with-a cot, eoothing saw him enter in amid the brightness and the 
sound ; 
There are giants of clouds in a mystical band; glory, ce thanked God that my darling would 
There are arbors o’errun with the vapors of heaven: ASyer mpOw SOrIO Ws 








O, a glorious place is the gorgeous cloud land! Ihave wandered a long way from my story ; 
but, to return. 
[onrGmNat.] I had been telling Mrs. Grey, upon that 
March morning, the marvellous tale which my ~ 
MRS, GREY’S STORY. new chamber-maid told of her birth and early 
associations. According to her own story, 
BY L. J. DUNLAP. she was something very like a princess in dis- 





guise. was laughing heartily at the recol- 
WE were hovering over the library fire, one | lection of her uncouth manners, and awkward 

raw, blustering morning in the early part of | blunders, when Mrs. Grey said: 

March, enjoying one of those interminable “ And yet such things have been.” 

confidences which are so often interchanged “Searcely,” I replied; “not quite so ro- 

by those unfortunates who are “ worried to | mantic ss Jane relates.” 


“What would you think if I were to tell 
you that I had been a servant ?”’ 

“ should think you were joking.” 

“Notat all. It is the sober truth.” 

“Why, Mre. Grey! I always heard that 
you were an orphan, brought up by Mr. 
Grey’s sister, who lives in Aurora.” 

“So I was; but it was as a servant.” 

“TI cannot believe you.” | 
. “Tt is true, nevertheless, Would you like 
to hear my story ?” 

“0, of all things.” 

“ Well, then, it wants an hour to lunch time; 

‘let me slip this footstool under your feet. 
There; now lean back in your chair, and 
make yourself comfortable, for I am afraid 
you will find me tedious. 

“‘ My father was a gentleman, and my moth- 
er a lady—vwell descended, educated, wealthy. 
Ah, me! strong drink brought them first to 
poverty, then to death; for my father died of 
delirium tremens, and my mother never re- 
eovered from the shock of his dreadful death. 

“TI was six years old when my mother died. 
I can distinctly remember the luxurious home 
from which we removed when I was three 
years of age. It was sold under the hammer 
for my father’s debts. Then by gradations 
we sunk to the little cabin where my parents 

—@ied. I do not know why my father chose to 
go to Aurora, but I fancy it was from some 
slight sense of shame that his former friends 
should behold the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced. However, we had not lived 
there very long when my father died, and after 
that the neighbors were very kind to my 
mother. The Widow Grey was our nearest 
neighbor, and was with my mother very often. 
She was very kind to her; I shall always bless 
Mra. Grey for that. She was with her when 
she died. I do not think any one thought her 
so near herend. The glazing eyes turned to 
where I was sobbing at the foot of her bed; 
then she looked at Mrs. Grey. 

“*] will take her. Yes, I will be a mother 
to her,’ she said, in answer to the question 
which the fading eyes had asked. 

“I sprang to my mother’s side. For one 
brief moment love struggled with death, and 
she folded me in a close embrace; then her 
arms fell away from me, and I was mgtherless. 

“Then I was taken to Mrs. Grey’s house— 
& beautiful cottage, almost hidden among 
trees—a perfect little nest, looking so clean, 
80 sweet, so peaceful! and when I saw the 
beautiful baby which crowed and laughed in 
its nurse’s arms, the tears which I shed were 
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those of joy at the prospect of the happy life 
which I fancied lay before me. Only fancied; 


for I soon found that Mrs. Grey’s idea of be- 
ing a mother to me went no farther than the in- 
tention to keep me fed and clothed, and that in 
return I was expected to be the nurse and 
eae of the pretty baby, Mrs. Grey’s only 

“She could not afford to keep me for noth- 
ing, she said, so she sent off the grown girl 
whom she had before kept, and got in her 
place a young girl who could easily do the 
work of the small family with my assistance. 
I soon became the butt and scapegost of the 
whole family. Was anything broken, ‘ Fan- 
ny must have done it.’ Was anything lost, 
‘Fanny must have had it.’ Was anything 
neglected, ‘ Fanny should have done it” And 
did the baby get a fall or scratch, the whip- 
ping which I received in consequence almost 
terrified me out of my senses. I was ex- 
pected to bear all the blows and scratches 
which baby fingers could inflict, uncomplain- 
ingly. My curly ‘head was a never-failing 
source of delight to her, and grief to me. 
How deftly would she wind those little fingers 
in and out among the tight, tendrillike curis, 
and then how vigorously she would puil! 
And when the pain brought the starting tears, 
and Maggie shocked and surprised at the re- 
sults of her innocent. performance woveld 
scream aloud at the sight of my distress, how 
ignominiously would I be dismiseed from the 

m, branded as a ‘ great cry-baby,’ the most 
intense disgrace which I then thought it pos- 
sible for one human being to pase upon 
another. 

“T do not think Mrs. Grey meant to be un- 
kind to me, but she was selfish, and shé only 
acted out her nature. Some hours of my life 
were very happy. How well do I remember 
long summer afternoons, when my mistress 
had gone out to tea, when I had mollified Su- 
san by doing up her work, and promising to 
keep the fact of her going out to tea on the 
same afternoon a profound secret, and having 
dressed the baby nicely, would put her in her 
little carriage, and stealing out at the beek 
gates would take her long journeys in the 
quiet, unfrequented back lanes. This being a 
forbidden pleasure, made the sense of free- 
dom, the song of birds, even the blue sky 
overhead, and the green grass under foot far 
more enjoyable than it otherwise could poe 
sibly have been. 

“ Yet never, never can J forget one unkiné- 
ness, that_of sending me. to,bed in the dark. 
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I was a nervous, timid child, and the closing 
of the door which shut me off from all com- 
panionship and light, was every night a new 
agony. My trembling heart started upon Its 
journey up the dark stairs, like a little boat 
launched forth upon a dangerous sea, to buffet 
all the perils of rotk, wind and tide, without 
pilot or compass, almost certain to come to 
sudden shipwreck, Susan, like all ignorant 
persons, delighted in ghost stories, and with 
my mind filled with all horrible fancies, I 
would imagine that I heard whieperings near 
me, that I felt bony fingers clasping my neck, 
that cold, icy breaths blew upon my forehead, 
until in desperation I would rush to my attic, 
where creeping into bed with my clothes on, 
I would draw the bed clothes over my face, 
and half stified lie there shivering with fear 
unt{l Susan came up to bed two hours later. 
I never, by any chance, fell asleep before that 
time; I never became accustomed to the 
dark; I never in the least overcame that 
dreadful feeling of launching forth into illim- 
itable space, and unknown dangers. 

“Two years had gone by since I was or- 
phaned, and I was eight years old, when one 
day Mrs. Grey received a letter which seemed 
to give her great pleasure. There were a 
great many consultations held with Susan; 
then the house underwent a thorough clean- 
ing, and the spare chamber received an extra 
share of attention. I soon gathered from the 
conversation the fact that Mrs. Grey’s broth- 
er-in-law was coming to Aurora to spend the 
summer. 

“T do not think that I cated anything about 
the coming of a stranger, and yet on the 
morning on which we looked for his arrival, I 
did not eat any breakfast, so that I might have 
that time to spend in mending my torn frock, 
and arranging my hair. I was standing in the 
doorway holding Maggie in my arms—for al- 
though now nearly three years of age, she de- 
lighted in being carried about in the same 
manner as when she was an Infant, and with 
childish perversity would not allow me to 
sit down on this morning—when the front 
gate opened, and a tall, handsome young man 
came up the walk. 

«« Frallo, ttle one,’ he said, ‘that child ts 
too heavy for you to hold. Come to your 
uncle, Maggie.’ And taking the. child out of 
my arms, he laid his hand upon my curly 
head, and looked smilingly down into my eyes. 
I think he must have been pleased or amused 
with the intense admiration of himself that he 
read there, for he stooped down and kissed me. 
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“That kiss! wilf I ever forget it? It 
thrilled through my veins like an electric 
shock. It was the first time I had been 
kissed since my mother died, and I rushed up 
the front stairs to my own room, where I re- 
mained trembling and crying with excitement 
until I was recalled to myself by hearing me 
gie shouting my name in the hall. 

“That was a happy summer. How kind 
Raymond Grey was to me! How I loved to 
wait upon him, and serve him with all my lit- 
tle strength, and how he laughed at me, and 
teased me, and petted me! The quantities of 
picture-books, and candies, and fruits he 
bought to be shared between Maggie and my- 
self. The wonderful tales he told us, the 
songs he sang for us, and the merry games of 
romps we had together. 

“ At lastit was all over. He was gone, and 
the grey monotony of everyday life settled 
down once more upon the cottage; yet light- 
ed up by the promise that he would come 
again. 

“ And so he did, the following summer, and 
when he had again departed I found that he 
had exacted a promise from his sister that she 
would send me to school the next winter. 
What a luxury that was to me! I fairly 
thirsted to know how to read, and I learned 
rapidly. In three years I had made rapid 
progress, in order to deserve and receive his 
precious commendations. What a neyer- 
failing source of pleasure it was to have him 
say, ‘ Well done, little woman!’ 

“ And then be went to Europe to be gone 
three years. How should I live? But I 
made up my mind to study very hard and sur- 
prise him by my improvement when he re- 
turned. Alas, for my resolutions! He was 
scarcely gone when Mrs. Grey decided that it 
was ‘high time I was put to work if I ever 
expected to earn my salt,’ and as Susan was 
now asking woman’s wages, she was diemissed, 
and I took her place. 

“The work was not very heavy, to be sure, 
yet too much so for a delicate young girl, and I 
grew tall and thin, had racking pains in my 
back and side, until I began to think I should 
go Into a quick consumption, as my mother 
had done. My health was wretched for years, 
yet I did not die. My greatest grief was that 
I should now never be able to study any 
more; yet by-and-by I found time to study a 
Httle, and although my advance was slow, I 
still did not retrograde. 

‘““Mr. Grey remained in Europe two years 
longer than he had at first purposed. We had 
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not heard of his return, when one afternoon 
as I was scrubbing the kitchen after getting 
through washing, a quick step came around 
the side of the house, and in a moment the 
well-remembered face of Raymond Grey 
looked in at the kitchen door. 

“‘Why, Fanny!’ he exclaimed, 
scrubbing ?” 

“6 Yes, sir,’ rubbing away 
perseveringly. 

“‘ He looked disappointed. ‘ Where is Mrs. 
Grey ?’ he asked 

““¢ In the parlor, sir.’ 

“<* Well, I thought I would surprise you by 
coming in at the back door, but I will go 
around and let myself in at the front.’ 

“And so he went with a slow step back by 
the way he had come, and in a few moments 
I heard Mrs. Grey’s exclamations of delight, 
and Maggie’s happy, laughing voice in the 
parlor, and I sat down in my kitchen and had 
a good cry. ; 

“ That evening we had company to tea, and 
as I was doing up the evening work I heard 
music in the parlor, Mr. Grey’s rich bass 
chiming so sweetly with Miss Carrie Martin’s 
bird-like notes. How my heart ached! I 
made all the noise with rattling my dishes 
which it was possible for the frail china to 
bear, then hurriedly put them away, blew out 
my candle, and sat down upon the steps of the 
open kitchen door. I thought over all the 
fancied meetings which I had hoped for with 
my only friend. How different the reality had 
been ! 

“ By-and-by I noticed a light moving about. 
under the trees in the side yard. The music 
was still going on, but now that I listened, it 
was not Mr. Grey’s voice that I heard. Soon 
the light which was from a cigar, approached 
the hedge fence, the gate opened, and footsteps 
came softly on in the dark, and walked di- 
rectly up to the kitchen window. I could see 
by the lighted cigar, and that the cyes above 
it looked anxiously into the dark kitchen. 
Then the footsteps came on towards me, up 
the steps by my side, nut secing me in the dark. 

“* Fanny!’ Raymond Grey called, resting 
his hands upon either side of the doorway, 
one arm just above my head. 

“<¢ Sir,’ I answered. 

“ He started violently. ‘Why, child, you 
here in the dark ?’ 

“Tdid not answer. He sat down beside me. 

““T can’t understand this,’ he said; ‘you 
acting as kitchen-maid? But I suppose it is 
Only temporarily.’ : 


‘you 


I replied, 
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“< For the last five years, sir,’ I replied. 
“ He drew his breath quick and hard. ‘ Ev- 


er since I went abroad ?’ 

“6 Yes, sir. | 

“< Raymond, Raymond! called Mrs. Grey 
from the parlor window. 

“He hesitated. ‘Please go,’ I said, ‘she 
will be so angry.’ 

‘“‘<T will see you again, Fanny,’ and he was 
off. 2 


“One week went by. It was again Tuesday, 
and I had washed and was scrubbing, whea 
Miss Finch came in to call upon my mistress. 
I was not very happy, for Mrs. Grey had 
scolded and snubbed me, unmercifully during 
the past week, and by watching me like a 
hawk had succeeded in preventing Raymond 
from even speaking to me; yet I could sot 
help laughing to hear the scathing which the 
two gossips were giving nearly every one of 
their acquaintances. By-and-by Miss Finch 
said: 

“‘Well, I hope Carrie Martin is satisfied 
now. She has been angling for Raymond 
Grey long enough, goodness knows. He & 
attentive enough now.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said Mrs. Grey, ‘it is a sure thing.’ 

“TI heard no more. For one blind, blank 
moment I leaned against the kitchen wall in- 
sensible. Then I understood myself. O, how 
I despised myself! J, a servant, had dared to 
love one so immeasurably my superior. I 
looked down at my wet, faded dress, the 
dirty, half-scrubbed floor, the uncmptied tabs, 
lastly my large hands, and freckled arms. I 
laughed, bitterly. ‘ A loveable object,’ I said, 
aloud. : 

“Then my resolution was taken. I must 
leave Mrs. Grey's. So I hurried with my 
work, got tea, and then said to Mrs. Grey: 

“6 Will you be kind enough to look for a 


‘girl? Iam going to leave.’ 


“ ‘Very well,’ she said, for Raymond’s step 
sounded in the hall. 

“The next morning, however, before he 
was up she came into the kitchen and berated 
me soundly. I heard her in silence, going oa 
with my ironing. Then she changed her tac- 
tics. Ihad better stay, she said, it only want- 
ed one year of my coming of age, then she 
would give me a nice ‘setting out ’—a bureau, 
bedstead and bedding, chairs, carpet, etc. 

“ST was never bound to you,’ was my 
reply. 

“No; but Ialways intended that as you had 
worked so long for board and clothes, to do 
by you as I should for a bound girl’ 


. 


- “©You are kind; but I am tired and net 
well. I want a change.’ 

“* Then leave my house at once.” 

_“T was surprised; but I went quietly to my 
attic, made up my bundle, kissed Maggie 
goody, and went down to the minister’s 
house. There I told my story. I had firm 
friends in them. They had known my moth- 
er, and had never felt I was rightly dealt with. 

“That evening Raymond Grey ealled at the 
parsonage. Mrs. Wilmot had curled my hair, 
smoothed out my dest dress, and tied one of 
her own silk aprons around my waist, for my 
own wardrobe was very scanty. I knew he 
would come, and I was in the front yard with 
the baby in my arms, and prepared for him. 
But I was not prepared for what he then said 
to me, for he asked me to be his wife. He had 
leved me as a little child, had written to me 
whilst abeent (letters which I had never re- 
ceived); and had come home hoping to make 
me his wife. He had been greatly disappoint- 
ed, he did not try’to conceal it, at my want of 
improvement; but he found that it was not 
my fault. Carrie Martin nad told him the 
whole story of my life during the last five 
years. He found that I was pure and good, 
that I had struggled with adverse circum- 
stances in my efforts not to lose what I had 
learned. I was young yet; two or three years 
at school would greatly benefit me. 

“* And then, Fanny,’ he said, ‘if you can 
love me, you will be my wife ?’ 

“I was not too proud to accept benefits 
from him. He must not be ashamed of his 
wife, so I Went to a grand finishing school in 
Baltimore. I learned to play the piano, and 
harp, to dance, to read French, and German, 
and, above all, history, geography, and math- 
ematics were pursued incessantly. At length 
I was pronounced ‘finished,’ and turned out 
“a young lady of superior attainments and 
elegant manners.’ Love was a strong incen- 
tive to improvement, and I loved my bene- 


AN APPLE GATHERING. 





BY CHRISTINA ROSETTS. 


I plueked pink blossoms from mine apple tree, 
And wore them all that evening in my hair; 
Then in due season when I went to see, 
I found no apples there. ~~ 


With dangling basket all along the grass, 
As I had come I went the selfsame track; . 
My neighbors mocked me when they saw me pass 
So empty-handed back. 


Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up basket teased me like a jeer; 
Sweet-voiced they sang beneath the sunset sky, 
Their mother’s home was near. 


Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 
A stronger hand than hers helped it along; 

A voice talked with her through the shadows cool, 
More sweet to me than song. 


Ah. Willie, Willie! was my love less worth 

Than apples with their green leave. piled abeve ? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 

Of far leas worth than love. 


So once it was with me you stooped to talk, 
‘Laughing and listening in this verv lane: 
To think that by this way we used to walk 
We shall not walk again! . 


I let my neighbors pass me, ones and twos, 

And groups; the latest said the night grew chill, 
And hastened; but I loitered, while the dews 

Fell fast I loitered still. 
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‘BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





A 8WEET May morning—the very last one 
—was that on which the little Flora Ballan- 
tyne was born. All pure and beautiful influ- 
ences were abroad to welcome her to the glad 
earth. The orchard blooms were scattering 


factor with all my heart. Even he was satisfied. 

‘One bright, June morning we walked up 
the aisle of a pretty little ivy-covere_ stone 
church, close to the seminary, followed by 
about twenty school girls dressedin white, and 
in a few moments I was Mrs. Raymond Grey. 

“*I have often heard people whisper as I 
passed by, ‘How could she have married a 
man twenty years older than herself?’ Ah, 
if they only knew all that I owe him. 

“ Mrs. Howard Grey has never forgiven me 
for running away with her brother. But 
Raymond only laughs at her.” 


their pink leaves, perfumed almost to faint- 
ness, in the soft spring air. The lilacs were 
sendtag forth a rival fragrance, and the birds 
sang the birth-chant of the little maiden. She 
was the first child ever born in that house— 
thé old brown house beneath the hill, sur- 
rounded by trees, and bordering a pretty lawa 
on which a few sheep usually grouped them- 
selves. It was the farm-house of the Ballan- 
tynes; and behind it were the great barns, 
and pleasant orchards, and fair, green mead- 
ows, that made it one of the, pleasantest pic- 
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tures, to my eyes at least, that our large 
country town could produce. The house was 
old, and had been occupied years before by 
the uncle of the present owner, a bachelor, 
who had inherited it from his uncle. Both 
had died childless, and Daniel Ballantyne was 
sole heir of the latter, and had removed to It 
with his young wife a year before, and, as I 
have said, her child ‘was the first one who had 
birth beneath its roof. 

The little maiden grew in years and stature, 
and was the pet, not only of the household, 
but of neighbors and friends. She was of a 
sweet, winning, yielding disposition, always 
holding herself and her own interests last, 
and giving way to everybody, except where 
her fine perceptions told her it would be 
wrong to do so. When, at the age of eleven, 
a little sister was born, her joy was almost 
uncontrollable. Too soon, indeed, it was 
dashed by the sudden death of her mother; 
yet, young as she was, she became a mother 
to the little Jessie. It was touching to see 
with what a sweet, motherly care she tended 
her infancy. The child grew beautiful in per- 
son, far beyond what Flora had ever been; 
and it was the delight of the latter to dress 
her little sister in a way that showed her 
beauty to the greatest advantage, regardless 
of her own appearance, save to be exquisitely 
neat and clean. 

“You are spoiling her, Floy,” said her fath- 
er, one evening, when Jessie was nine years 
old. “ You are not vain yourself, but you are 
making that child as vain as a peacock. I 
shall give you no more money, if you persist 
in spending it all for her. Look! I believe 
that this is actually the best garment you 
have in the world.” And he touched the 
sleeve of her plain drab dress, which was full 
of innumerable darns, and then pointed to 
Jessie’s pretty blue asitk, with its richly-em- 
broidered undersleeves. 

It was all true. Flora had sacrificed the 
only silk she possessed to the little girl, whose 
golden ringlets and blue eyes seemed to de- 
mand that very color which she deemed 
thrown away upon herself. She promised her 
father that she would certainly buy herself 
ome dre sses the nextday. Alas! she did not 
once dream that her purchases would wear 
such a mournful hue. 

That night the farm-house was in confusion. 
Old Doctor Lane was summoned to attend 
Dantel Ballantyne, who was seized with pe- 
ralysis; but ere he arrived, Flora and Jessie 
were kissing the dead lipe that answered not 


the caress. How desolate the hearth was 
after hia death! Jessie did not realize it, it is 
true; but to Flora it was inexpressibly sed. 
Her father had been the life of the household. 
Everything had been subject to his decision, 
and his will, however gently expreseed, was 
law to every individual around him. A good 
man had passed away, and there was none to 
take his place. How fervently Flora lamented 
that she had no brother. Her duties looked 
so formidable now! There was the farm; 
there was her father’s whole estate to be set- 
tled, and no one but this girl, aearcely twenty- 
one, was to choose whether she or another 
was to perform the duty. 

A distant cousin whom she never saw be- 
fore, hearing of the death of Mr. Ballantyne, 
came on from New York to see, and, if pos- 
sible, aid the two desolate girls. Their father 
had kept up an occasional correspondence 
with this Mr. Murray, who was a lawyer; and 
frequently, in writing to him, had mentioaed 
his motherless children. Now the meanory 
of these children and their orphaned state re- 
curred to his mind, and he hastened to Bor 
ton, and thence to the pretty country town 
where Daniel Ballantyne’s peaceful life, so 
different to his own, had been passed. 

Flora felt a sense of protection in his pres- 
ence. She invited him to stay all night, but 
he declined, on the plea that his son was wait- 
ing his return to the hotel where they had 
taken lodgings, but hp would come again ia 
the morning. Accompanied by his son, he 
made an early call, and his manners, so fall of 


tender pity and condolence, and evincing 10 


great a desire to be of service to the orphans, 
deepened the impression of the first interview. 
He had come to this country with her father, 
from Scotland, and they had very unwillingty 
separated; but Daniel Ballantyne could aot 
be weaned from his favorite pursuit, and An 
gus Murray had spent too much time and 
money in acquiring a lawyer’s profeasion, te 
take up his abode short of a great city. 

So they parted with mutual invitations to 
visit, which were never accepted; for Balias- 
tyne was too busy with his farm, and Murray 
with his briefs, to spend the time. The azs- 
nouncement of his friend’s death affected him 
powerfully ; and he set off almost immediately 
to console, if possible, the bereaved orphans, 
his son accompanying him. 

It was a momentous visit to Flora, and to 
Arthur Murray also. An only and justly 
idolized son, he had all his life found every 
wish gratified. He saw Flora Rallantyne, 
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and his destiny seemed fixed. There was 
not another woman on earth, he fully be- 
lieved, that could have won his love. And 
Flora only asked for time to reciprocate his 
affection. She would not marry him for the 
wealth of the Indies, unless ashe could have 
Jessie with her—that was to be plainly un- 
derstood ; she was never to give her up to any 
but a husband. And this settled, she was 
willing to become his wife, and take his good 
and kind father in place of the beloved dead. 

Their marriage was strangely interrupted. 
The Mexican war had broken out, and Arthur 
Murray had joined the army in the full flush 
of his young hopes, to win a name in life, or a 
glorious memory in death. While he lingered 
there, little Jessie matured into a woman. 
She grew almost wild with the strong excite- 
ment which youth and beauty always bestow. 

And Arthur Murray lingered long sick in a 
hospital at New Orleans. He thought it was 
his last sickness, and he made his comrade 
write to Flora and say so. “I have but one 
pang in dying,” he wrote, “that of leaving 
you, my own beloved! Cherish my memory. 
We shall meet ‘ beyond the river.’ ” 

Flora’s life was darkened indeed. It seem- 
ed as if she were never to retain the sweet 
ties of relationship or affection. The grave 
was to swallow up all. Even Jessie’s young 
life might pass away, and it was with a trem- 
bling hand that she held Her. Jessie had 
grown more beautiful than ever; and Flora 
was straining every nerve to procure for her 
an education which should give her access to 
any society, even the highest in the land. 
She provided all sorts of masters for her, and 
spent money without stint ; but somehow, ex- 
cept in the purely ornamental and showy, 
Jessie never excelled. Her mind could not 
take in the higher principles of edueation—it 
could never reach the sublime heights of in- 
tellectual life. Her beauty bewildered the 
gravest of her masters, and her light wit 
passed with them for something better than it 
really was. In their bewilderment, they be- 
lieved it the Damascus blade that cuts with- 
out disclosing the wound; when it was only 
the dull knife that hews and jags the surface. 

Flora passed long months without hearing 
again from her lover. She had buried him in 
her heart. She never spoke of him to any 
human beings but the thin white hand and 
pale cheek, the transparent ear aad nostril, 
spoke what words eould not convey half so 
forcibly. 

I saw iy all. A friend and neighbor as I 


was, loving the two beautiful girls as a broth- 
er might have loved them, yet loving Fiora 
far, far more than Jessie, I saw that the for- 
mer was wasting beneath her grief. My de- 
light was inexpressible, therefore, when I one 
night was the bearer of a letter from the post- 
office, the writing on which I well remember- 
ed as Arthur Murray’s. It was worth while 
to see that pale cheek flush to crimson, and 
the dull eye flash to brightness, as she took it - 
from my hand. | 

“Philip! Jessie!” she exclaimed. “My 
Arthur is living! He is coming home!” It 
was all she could utter; and then she burst 
into an irrepressible passion of tears, such as 
I had never seen her in before. a 

Arthur followed this missive very soon. 
What a wreck he was! but Flora nursed him 
back to health and good looks, and Jessie 
made him ride her pony, while she conde- 
scended to mount the old brown cob, and 
Flora stayed at home to prepare the delicacies 
with which she tempted Arthur’s growing 
appetite, too busy to see, as I did, how Jes- 
sie’s white plume was bent close to Arthur’s 
face as he lifted her from the horse, nor how 
he beatowed a brotherly kiss upon her full, 
glowing lips when she leaned down so near 
him. 

They returned thus one night when the 
stars were out by thousands. I sat by the 
window of my father’s house, which was so 
near to Flora’s that we could easily have 
thrown a pebble into each other’s room, al- 
though I was not aware that she was sitting 
at her own window in the dark. 

What wordsI heard then! What fierce, 
passionate half-sentences, intermingled with 
caresses and choking sobe—with Flora’s name — 
and Flora’s anticipated anguish—ending with 
the turning away of the speakers into a little 
wooded avenue that led up to the northern 
entrance of the house. I followed them si- 
Jently. The noise of the horses’ hoofs, as 
John led them to the stable, prevented me 
from hearing Floraje soft footeteps until she 
was close by my side, looking up at my face, 
as Isaw by the starlight, with such an ex- 
pression of mortal agony as no other counte- 
nance ever wore. ; 

And there they sat—the false, reckless pair, 
clasped in each other’s arms, and plighting 
cruel troth in the hearing of her whose heart’ 
they were breaking. 

“ And now, in God’s name, what will Flora 
say ?” asked Arthur. 

Flora left my arm, which she had: clung to 
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in her weakness, and stoed before them pose: 
ly and calmly. 

“Flora says nothing, Arthur Murray, to a 
false lover and a false sister, save that they 
are meet companions for each other, but not 
forme! If they can be happy with the weight 
of falsehood on their souls, be it so; their 
own consciences must determine that ques- 
tion. For you, Jessie, Iam sorry you have 
no safer anchor than that weak heart of Ar- 
thur Murray’s. Woe to the woman who ex- 
pects strength from such a source !” 

She broke down at these words. Arthur’s 
face wore a look of unutterable shame and 
distress. He glanced at me as if he thought 
that haply I might speak one word in his be- 
half; but I averted my eyes and turned them 
with pity on her whose heart he had thus 
trifled with. Jessie wore a countenance un- 
readable, at least to me. I could not tell 
whether she was touched or not; but certain- 
ly she did not offer to help me, when I raised 
Flora from the floor, where she had fallen, 
and bore her to her room, whence she did not 
come forth until fever had done its mad work 
upon her poor brain. Arthur stayed in the 
house all the time she was delirious. I could 
not find that he ever spoke to Jessie, save to 
give her the coldest salutation. 

One morning we missed him. I tried to 
find him, for I did not think him fit to be left 
alone. I went down to the banks of a little 
stream which had been a favorite haunt for us 
all. The willows bent lovingly over it, and 
a sweet little pond was near, where the water 
lilies layin profusion. There was a pale hand, 
almost as small as a lady’s, grasping the long 
stems that were entangled together. My 
heart sickened as I looked, but I resolutely 
threw off my clothes and plunged in. O Ar- 
thur, Arthur! At that moment in which I 
drew the slight figure from among the tangled 
lilies, all wrong was forgotten. I thought not 
of what he had made Flora suffer, but of his 
own agony that could prompt to such a deed 
—of his own weakness that could not bear 
the punishment that her sickness inflicted. I 
shouted loudly for help, and it soon appeared. 
We bore him to my father’s house, close by 
Flora’s. She lay on the other side of her 
house, away from the sights and sounds of 
the street; yet some mysterious whisper to 
her inner sense had told her what had hap- 
pened, and she summoned me to her bedside. 
All efforts to restore him had failed, and I 
went to her as calmly as I could. When she 
saw me, she held out her emaciated hand. 
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“PhHip, you are good to usall. Arthur is 
gone before me, but you will comfort poor 
Jessie. I do not need comfort, for I shall 
soon be past earthly aid.” 

They were the first rational words she had 
uttered, and I thought she must near 
death, for I had heard of the senses being re- 
stored at the last. I said all that I could to 
soothe her. 

“I must see Arthur when he is ready for 
the grave,” she continued. “Promise me, 
Philip!” 

How couldI? Yet such was her state that 
I dared not refuse; and I believed, too, that 
she would not live to witness such a scene. 
So I told her, if the doctor did not object, she 
should see him. 

Very beautiful he looked, dressed in his 
uniform, and lying upon his side on the large 
couch in the upper parlor, next Flora’s bed- 
room, with which it was connected by folding- 
doors. We wheeled in her bed, and she lay 
close by the couch, where she could touch 
him. 

“There is no falsehood there in that face, 
Philip,” she said, calmly. “Would to heaves 
that Arthur and I had died before !” 

I was reminded of Byron’s lines: 


‘The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor time can steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow ; 
And, what were worse, I could not see 
Nor wrong, nor change, nor blight in thee.” 


Jessie burst into the room, all unconscioas 
who was there. She ran toward the couch, 
now wedged in by Flora’s bed, but started 
away when she saw its occupaht. 

“ My poor sister!” said Flora, “she suffers 
more than I, for she has sinned in depriving 
me of his love. Look, Philip, how beautiful 
he is! Good-by, Arthur, my first and only 
love!” . 

I held her in,my arms while she bent over 
to kiss the cold cheek. We buried him the 
next hour. 





Two years after, when Jessie had gone to a 
far country with her husband, forgetting all 
the woe she had wrought, I asked Flora Bal- 
lantyne to be my wife; and the old home now 
rings with the sweet laughter of our children, 
hushed only when they pass the lonely grave 
beneath the oak-tree 





Heaven and earth, advantages and obsta- 
cles, conspire to-educate genius. , 


JEANNETTE AND £ 
a 


forrenvar.)} 
DONNA INEZ BSPAGNE. 


BY AURELIUS. 





High o'er Zero’s lofty turret, 
Gazing on the dying day, 

Stood Hispania’s fairest daughter, 
Donna Inez Espagne. 


Beautiful as light her features, 
Like the jet her raven hair; 
And her eye, celestial brightness, 
Love's own smile, seemed lingering there. 


Far o'er Ebro's sparkling waters, 
Far away o’er hill'and dale, 

Oft her longing vision wanders, 
While her cheek will flush and pale. 


And she cries, ‘‘ No, never, never, 
Will I be the stranger's bride! 

Never to the brave Almangor 
Shall my heart pledge be denied. 


“Ere another sun has faded, 
Alva comes to claim this hand; 
But I may not—no, I swear it, 
Sire—obey thy rash commands.” 


Night has fled from Spain’ fair valleys, 
Morn in smiles again appears, 

As sad Inez at the altar 
Bends with eyelids bathed in tears. 


She has viewed far in the distance, 
Horse and rider, helm and spear; 

And o'er all a banner floating— 
Well she knows that Alva’s near. 


Soon she hears the neighing chargers, 
Soon the warder's jovial cry ; | 

And she moans, “ O God, forgive me! 
Almanzor, thy bride must die!”’ 


“ Never !’’ and a voice, whose music 
Equals e’en the songs divine, 
Breaks upon her startled sensee, 
“ Alva Almanzor is thine !"’ 


Back she falls. Almanzor’s bosom 
Pillows then her lifeless head; 

Till her voice again returning, 

“ Almanzor, my love is dead!” 


‘‘ No, my Inez, true and faithful, 
Proud Espagne's noble child! 
Alva is thine own Almanzor, 
Sadly grieving for thy smile." 
——_—_——_4I~ eno _____-_——- 
Socrates, being asked the way to honest 

fame, said, “Study to be what you wish to 
seem.” 
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JEANNETTE AND L 





BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





“ ALL the town is in love with Jeannette !” 

“All except Mark Dutton.” And Mark 
turned his handsome brown face toward me 
with a smile. . 

“You, as well as the rest,” I exclaimed, 
angrily, for I could not bear the thought of 
Mark Dutton’s being a plaything for Jeanette. 
It was notonly that I was piqued and morti- 
fied for myself, but Mark always seemed to 
me made of the material that breaks but does 
not bend, and to think of Mark’s great, strong, 
tender heart at the caprice of such a girl as 
Jeannette made me shudder. I knew what 
would come of it. 

“ Jeannette is in love with Nat Russell,” said 
Mark, and I noticed that as he said it, he 
stooped down and picked upa pebble and sent 
it whirling away into the foam. 

“If you knew Jeannette as well as I do, 
you’d know she never loved anybody but her 


“self.” 


Mark’s color rose. “ You are very strange, 
you girls,” he said, pretending to be looking 
ata ship that was dropping anchor in the 
bay. “Every one likes Jeannette except you, 
and you all hate her.” 

This was using almost toostrong a word, for 
though it was true enough that we didn’t like 
Jeannette, there wasn't one of us that wouldn’t 
have been glad to do her a good turn. I told 
Mark 80, but I couldn’t help seeing that he 
thought she was perfection, and that all the 
rest of us were jealous and spiteful. : 

Now, if I had had any tact at all I shouldn’t 
have intimated that I thought the: contrary. 
I should just have kept quiet and trusted to 
his finding her out himself’; but in those days 
I used to speak out whatever was uppermost 
in my mind, and so I told Mark that Jeannette 
was deceitful and selfish, and that she cared 
no more about breaking a heart than I should 
mind letting fall a crockery bowl. Then 
when Mark defended her, and said it was only 
that her ways were not like our ways, and we. 
didn’t understand her, it made me feel worse © 
and worse, because it showed how much he | 
thought of her, and the end of it all was that 
we parted in. anger. 

I had asorrowfél week afterward, for it was 
the first disagreement there had ever been be- 
tween Mark and I, and we, had. known each 
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other ever since we were children, and now 
we were as good as engaged, though I would 
not consent to call itso, seeing that 1 had to 
keep house for father till sister Mary was 
grown up, and it was fikely that it would be 
a good many years before we could be mar- 
ried, and I didn’t want Mark to feel bound to 
me if he should see any one that he liked 
better. 

So I had told him a hundred times, and I 
thopght I was sincere. But now, when I fan- 
cied he showed an inclination to like Jean- 
nette, it made me wretched. I said to myself 
that if it had been anybody else I should have 
reconciled myself to it, for I had always man- 
aged to set his happiness before my own in 
everything—but Jeannette! 





Jeannette Monroe was nat born among us. 
You’d have known it in a moment if you had 
seen her, and it was because she was some- 
thing different, more than because she was 
prettier, that made all the young men wild 
after her. But, after all, there was a fascina- 
tion about the girl. She used to remind me 
of some of those singular exotic flowers that 


have a perfume at once fascinating and‘ 


repulsive. 

But this is not telling who Jeanette was, 
nor how she came on the Cape. A good many 
years ago there was a young man in our vil- 
lage named Martin Monroe. He was a wild 
fellow, full of dash and spirit, and always do- 
ing things that made all sober people look 
grave; but he was tender-hearted at bottom. 
He went to sea, as all our young men do, and 
when, after a long voyage, he returned with 
a little black-eyed girl whom he said was his 
own, and told about the death of the young 
girl whom he had married, Martin’s father and 
mother took in the helpless thing for his sake. 
He went to sea again not long afterward, and 
never came back. But Jeannette grew, and 
before her old grandmother had done think- 
ing her a baby, she was coquetting with the 
beaux. 

There is no denying that J eannette was 
pretty. Her complexion reminded me of 
those winter pears, a brownish gold on one 
side, and scarlet on the other, which father 
used to bring home when he came back from 
_ his trading tours inland. 

And then she had soft, black eyes, that she 
knew how to use admirably, and waving black 
hair, so thick and long and@ fine that every 
one wondered at it. Yet we didn’t like 
Jeannette. The strangest thing about her 
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was the perfect unconsciousness with which 
she set her own happiness and success above 
everybody’s else. Every one is selfish, at least 
I suppose so, but most people try to disguise, 
and many succeed in concealing it, even from 
themselves; but I’ve seen a few perscns in 
my life, and Jeannette was one of them, who 
don’t even pretend to be generous; who, in 
fact, never think anything about it; but go on 
arranging everything so that the best of it 
shall come to them, with, a cool assurance 
which is amusing. I could not bear to think 
of Mark Dutton’s being added to the list of 
Jeannette’s victims. 

It was, as I have said, a sorrowful week; 
but I had to put a bright face upon it, for if 
father had noticed I was blue, he would have 
been sure to ask what was the matter, and I 
was determined nobody should know thst 
Mark and I had a falling out. 

Before the end of the week, as I was wash- 
ing up the dishes one morning, I happened to 
look out of the window and saw Jeannette 
coming down the street. She was always out 
mornings when the rest of us were busy do- 
ing up the work, and dressed, too, as if she 
were worth a fortune. It was hard to under- 
stand where all her pretty things came from, 
but she was one of those to whom gifts come 
naturally. Some people never have anything 
given to them, but Jeannette was always 
showing some new “present.” People liked 
to please her, and they found out that ahe was 
fond of new dresses and ribbons, and collars, 
and bits of lace, and so it, followed that she 
had more finery than any other girl in town. 
And then her lovers gave her rings and 
chains and gold hair combs, and pretty triak- 
ets brought from over seas, and Jeannette ac- 
cepted them all. 

Well, this morning she had on a new pink 
French calico ruffled up and down the front, 
and open so as to show a curious embroidery 
that somebody had brought her from Fayal, 
and she was floating along, holding up her 
pink skirt and looking as stylish as a city girl 
I just went on washing my dishes after she 
came in, for I knew I must have something to 
do, or she would find out everything I wished 
to keep secret. 

“Whatis this about you and Mark Dutton ?” 
she said, after she had rocked herself five 
minutes. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ As if you didn’t know what Imean. They 
say you've quarrelled.” 

66 They—who bd 
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Everybody.” 
“ That means Nat Russell.” 

“ Yes, for one. But the curious part of it 
is that they say you've quarrelled about me.” 
And Jeannette dropped her long eyelashes, 
and put on a very demure look. 

“ What about you?” 

“ Why, that you were jealous of Mark, and 
accused him of liking me, and Mark said if he 
could not like whom he pleased he’d break 
the engagement, and you told hin—’ 

“That will do, Jeannette. There is not 
one word of truth in what you say. Nat hae 
been vexed because you are always flirting, 
and has told you particularly that you are 
trying to entrap Mark Dutton. Mark hasn’t 
been to see you lately, and you’ve waéehed 
every day to see if he came here, and not 
seeing him have got up this story of a quar. 
rel. ” 

“ You are very polite,” said Jeannette: red- 
Gening. “But you are mistaken about one 
thing. Nat did say that there had been a 
falling out between you and Mark.” 

“Tell Nat to keep his own affairs in order 
and we'll take care of ours.” 

When Jeannette went away she wae not 
much wiser than when she came; yet she 
Knew, or rather suspected altogether mere 
than I liked. 


. Mark did not come down till Saturday. 


wight, and then he was quite humble and 
ashamed. His conscience accused him, I have 
no doubt. Well, peace was made, or rather a 
holiow truce. We did not talk any more 
about Jeannette, but I could not help seeing 
that he thought about her all the more. 
Things went on so all the winter, and at 
last I made up my mind that it was no use 
trying to blind myselfany longer. Just about 
this time Annt Martha came to pay us a visit, 
and I took advantage of her being there to 
keep house to go away from the village. I 
had a brother living back in the country, and 
I had always promised to go and see him. 
From there I wrote to Mark, and: told him 
that I knew he loved Jeannette, and that IJ 
gave him up freely, and that he need not 
blame himself on my account. I knew as 
well as he did that this love had come un- 
sought, and whatever pain I flt I was sure 
to get over in time. Mark wrote back, as is 
my heart I hoped he would, begging me not 
to think him capable of taking advantage of 
my generosity, and insisting that our .reja- 
tions should not be changed. Bat I sent him 
word that my determination was fined, and he 
19 


wust not tty-to alfer ft. IF stayed met 
months away from home. 

I did not Rke tte thought of cole beek; 
but father kept sending for me, and finally F 
began to long for the sight of the sea, and the 
scent of the breezes that’ blow orer the cape’, 
and at the end of May I went. 

It was a golden afternoon that I arrived, 
Back in the country which I had left, the 
fields were ankle deep in lush grass, and the 
snowy leaves of the apple blossoms were seat- 
tered over it as thick 2s morning dewdrops. 
All the air was sweet with the fragranee, and 
musieal, too, with bird-songs. The sky was 
bright with silver clouds, the young foliage 
shimmered in the sunshine Hke aisoft: vapor 
of tender golden green. There were hints ef 
a tropical luxuriance that the summer should 
unfold; there was affluence, and beauty, and 
music. ) 

But all this paled in my memory when once 
I came in sight of the sea. Here were but 
three things—sky, light and water. No mat- 
ter that the barren fields stretched intend, 
brown and scant of verdure. The wastes of 
white sand I forgot—the poor houses: became 
picturesque; for there rolled away into im- 
measurable distance the tossing, sheeny, foam- 
ing, azure sea—moeking the overarching sky 
with its hue—the perfection and glory of 
eoler. And over it burned the sunshine—pal- 
pable, motionless, transparent, transfused with 
splendor. Some smali craft lay still in the 
harbor, their sails hanging loose and stirless; 
farther off, where the blue. river kissed the 
heavens, a white pennon caught the sunshine 
for a moment, and then fell: from sight. 

Home I went. The old brown house was 
fairer and dearer for the abeence. Father was 
so glad to see me, and Aunt Martha piped 
such a cheery welcome, that, heavy as: my 
heart was, it must needs Hghten up. It was 
so pleasant to have been missed. It was a 
comfort to fall back into my old ways again. 
I put away my things quickly, aad hurried 
around to get dinner. Father praised my 
cakes and coffee, and seemed to be so full of 
satisfaction at having me again, that I began 
to think that after all, was not this: my right 
place? The thoughts I had been indulging 
seemed wicked. I hadcalled myself fo Faken, 
and grieved because I had lost Mark’s love. 
But here I had dropped ont of that world of 
loneliness and unrest when I had been dwell- 
ing into a peaceful ‘home full of love and kind- 
liness, where I was cherished as much as if I 
had owned ten times.Jeannette’s grace and 


beaaty. I put down the swelling in my 
throat, and resolved that I would hide away 
that old love so deep that it could not trouble 
me till I had grown strong enough to master 
it. Father thought I had gained wonderfully, 
I was 80 merry and talkative; and when Aunt 
Martha said she thought for her part I was 
paler than ever, and she didn’t believe country 
air agreed with me, he told her it was only 
that I'd grown white with staying in the 
house. 

“It was too bad I hadn’t come back 4 bit 
earlier, so I could have seen the Aurora 
weigh anchor! She was in sight till noon, 
and if you’d thought of looking, you might ’a 
seen her, no doubt, for she stood up there 
against the sky like as if she’d been a picture 
ship. "Iwas a dead calm; but she’s out of 
sight now, and It’s the last that'll be seen o’ 
Mark Dutton for three years.” 

“Mark Dutton sailed for three years, and I 
did not see him!’ 

I thought I said the words calmly. I tried 
to keep them back altogether, for had I not 
just put his image away and bidden it not to 
haunt me? But by father’s suddenly growing 
pale and getting up quickly, I know I must 
have shrieked. 

“God help us, child! Were you and Mark 
promised to each other?” Father came 
around and put a hand each side my face and 
looked at me. 

‘“‘No, father. Mark is free, and I did not 
wish it to be different; but I should have liked 
to see him once more.” 

Father’s face darkened. “ Mark has always 
been tu me like my own boy, but if he’s a 
villain—” 

“He is not, father. He could not help 
caring for Jeannette.” 

“He has left my girl broken-hearted,” 
father sald, in a low voice. 

I roused myself. “No, father, dear; you 
shall see that it is net so.” And I made be- 
lieve smile, and went to the door where the 
eool air could blow on my face. It went to 
my heart to see how tender father was to me 
after that. He was not naturally gentle, you 
gee; his life had been rough, and ’twas no 
wonder he had learned rough ways, and so it 
was very touching to see him soften 80 toward 
me. Father was known as the most energetic 
captain on the Cape, and though he didn’t 
go to sea now, nobody had forgotten what 
discipline he used to keep on shipboard. Not 
that he was cruel or harsh, but he had a cer- 
tain kind of sternness that had its effect upon 
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the wildest, and there were not many who 
ever dared to defy him. 

I am sure no one would have suspected it 
who had seen what his manner was to me. I 
was all the harder for me to keep up, and yet 
it acted asastimulus. If I hadn’t been 
eager to persuade him that I was not miser- 
able forever, I don’t know but I should hare 
broken down; for now I had to hear all shout 
Jeannette’s engagement to Mark, and how 
fond he was of her, and how people thought it 
would steady Jeannette, because Mark was 
such a fine fellow, and she must see that she 
would never do better. All this was hard to 
bear, you will understand. 

Then there were stories of Nat Russel’s re- 
sentment. It was said that his indignation 
was all against Mark, who, he had said, had 
used him ill—for Nat, poor fellow, wa = 
much in the dark as regards Jeannette as any 
of them, and he cursed Mark Dutton for kead- 
ing astray the susceptible heart of the git 
Nat had left town as soon as Jeannette’s & 
gagement was known, vowing, it was sai, 
that he would be even with Mark Dutton ye. 
Nat Russell was a wild fellow, caring litte 
for what people might say, and one of the 
kind who are always foremost in mischle; 
pat I remembered him asa boy, end kev 
that he was warm-hearted and affectionate. 

If Jeannette’s way had been onward and 
upward, she could easily have Jed him wit 
her ; but now set adrift, angry and disappoint 
ed, there was no telling where his reckiess par 
sions might carry him. Do you wonder thst 
the world seemed very much out of joint, sad 
that for a time I could see no harmony in i? 
1 scareely know how long it was that I west 
about in that strange, hard, defiant mood— 
gay and bright outwardly, but black and deo 
late enough at heart. I don’t know, I say, fr 
I came out of it by degrees, as the light of 
God’s love shone in upon my heart, and made 
its waste places blostéom again. I cam oct 
of that stern conflict and agony of feeling 3 
one storm-tossed on some tempest-beaten 
shore drifts imperceptibly out upon 2 meas 
ureless, silent sea. The ocean of his love was 
all around me, and it was enough. 

I had not seen Jeannette for some time. 
When Mark first went away, she came to i, 
but I, believing she liked to mock me, was © 
unfriendly to her, that she kept away from we 
afterward. But latterly I had begun to thiok 
that I did not feel right toward her, aad tt 
if I pretended to be changed, sa I hoped ! 
was, I must root gut this hate frum my heart 
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But when now I came to look for it, it was 
not there; it had fled along with other evil 


hosts. It was after I began to feel thus that 
an itinerant preacher came down to the Cape, 
and began tohold meetings. You must know 
that the people inland, some of them, think 
we're little better than heathen, and so they 
send missionaries to christianize us—and need 
enough of it, too, in many cases. 

Though the meetings had nothing to do 
with the way I felt, I liked to go to them. 
The speakers would sometimes lift up a cor- 
ner of the dark curtain that hides so much 
from us, and let in a flood of light. I was de- 
lighted to see that they found in their way 
the same things that I had discovered in my 
lonely self-questioning. One evening it came 
into my mind that I would call for Jeannette. 
She looked surprised when she saw me. 

“You! I didn’t know you'd speak to me.” 

When we were walking along together, she 
said, “ Have you heard about Mark Dutton ?” 

“ What ?” 

And then she told me that he had been very 
sick, and had been obliged to be left at the 
Azores, and that now it was likely the Aurora 
would come home without him. 

“This was sad,” I said. 

“Yes, I knew you’d think so; you always 
liked Mark, you know,” said Jeannette, slily. 
“ But after all, the oddest thing is to come. 
You’ve heard about Nat Russell ?” 

“« No.” 

“No? That’s because you shut yourself 
up so. Why, this is it. After Mark and I 
were engaged, you know, Nat went away sud- 
denly quite in a fury, and now he turns up in 
the Azores, just in time to take Mark’s place 
—second mate, you see. And they say he’s 
been speculating and got quite rich, and only 
joins the Aurora for the sake of getting home, 
and old associations, and so forth. I had a 
letter from him the other day. See here.” 

Jeannette drew from her pocket a necklace 
of coral, more delicate and beautiful than any 
I had ever seen. 

“QO Jeannette! What will Mark say ?” 

She tossed her head. 

“ Jeannette, you don’t know Mark’s worth. 
Do be true to him; you know this would vex 
him. Send it back, Jeannette.” 

“Send it back? No, indeed! Mark never 
sends me any such things,” exclaimed Jean- 
nette, angrily. 

“He has given you more. What are such 
things compared to his love? Don’t trifle 
with him, Jeannette; it’s wrong.” 
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“You needn’t preach to me,” she answered, 
pettishly. 

“Now, I suppose you'll write to Mark all 
about this.” I felt my face flush. “You 
know better, Jeannette.” 

“ Well, well, perhaps not,” relenting a littl 
at my look of pain. “I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings, but you shouldn’t have vexed 
me.” 

Would you have thought three years would 
have run away so quickly? It was now al- 
most May, and the Aurora might drop anchor 
in our waters any day. Jeannette was in 
high spirits; she came to our house one night, 
and laughed, and sang, and talked in her wild 
way till ten o’clock. After she was gone, 
Aunt Martha, who was making us a visit, said: 

“ Jeannette’s wilder than ever. Strange 
where she got her disposition from.” 

“She’s one of that kind that carries things 
with a high hand. If she’s going to the bot- 
tom, she'll go with all sail set and colors 
flying.” 

“Why, father, don’t despair of Jeannette! 
I think she will change yet.” 

“Not unless some great sorrow overtakes 
her, and I doubt if she’s deep enough for that,” 
said father, shaking his head. 

It was the next day, I think, that the Au- 
rora was signalled. The town was all excite- 
ment, for a score of families had friends on 
board. O, the hopes, the prayers, the unut- 
terable longings that followed the ship on her 
voyage, and now here she lay close to our 
quays, every soul safe save Mark Dutton. Nat 
Russell was much changed and improved. 
He might perhaps have had his choice of the 
girls now; and it made Jeannette all the more 
proud, for of course Nat went at once to see 
her, and of course he was welcomed. As for 
me, I shunned him; the part he was playing 
seemed like treachery, and I blamed him as 
well as Jeannette. He had been a week at 
home when I met him by accident. | 

“You are cold— what have I done?” he 
questioned. | 

“What are you doing?” J asked, gravely. 
“ Are you treating Mark honorably ?” 

“Confound Mark! Didn’t I love her first ?” 
he demanded. 

* Yes, but—” 

“QO, hang your buts! The truth fs,” he 
continued, laughing and coloring, “ Mark’s 
too good for Jeannette; she’s not his equal. 
A devil-may-care fellow like me is much bet- 
ter suited to her. As for Mark, you can con- | 
sole him.” oo 
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. “You are cruel, Nat,” I said, the tears 
rushing to my eyes. 

“Forgive me.” And Nat looked really 
penitent. Still he was too full of Jeannette 
to see how deeply he had wounded me. Love 
js apt to be selfish. 

A week more passed, and at its close Jean- 
nette sent for me. She was looking very 
much flushed and excited, and I thought she 
was sick, but she said: 

“No, I want to tell you something.” 

. “Well, what is it?” I said pretty soon, as 
_ the did not go on. 

“You might help me a little, if you had my 
wit,’ she said, as if vexed; then, boldly 
enough, “I’m going to be married to-morrow 
to Nat Russell.” 

_ “Jeannette!” 

“Tam,though. Don’t look as if I had com- 
mitted murder. The truth is, I always liked 
Nat best, and I believe I flirted with Mark 
more to vex you than anything else. You're 
pious now, and will forgive me,I know. I 
had no idea ’twould go so far. And then Nat 
has plenty of money, and will take me into 
the world. I tell you ”—her black eyes flash- 
ing—‘ I never could endure to spend my life 
here as the rest of you do.” 


“But, Jeannette, wait a little—wait till 


Mark comes home.” 

“No, I wont wait. Don’t you see I want 
to have it over before he comes—and he may 
come any day by steamer—for they didn’t 
leave him at the Azores after all, but some 
other place nearer, and he was well enough 
to travel when Nat saw him last. And I 
want you to give Mark these letters when he 
comes back.” 

“Q, no, no!” I said, shrinking back. “ Give 
them to some one else.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t be too sensitive. I want 
you to do it, for you can make him think 
kindly of me, if any one can. And now to- 
morrow come to my wedding. Dear me, I 
believe I shall go crazy before it is over.” 

And Jeannette pressed her hands on her 
temples. She did look sick, and at last I per- 
suaded her to lie down and let me bathe her 
head. When I was ready to go she reached 
out her hand. I went to her, and half rising 
up, she drew my head down and kissed me. 

“ That’s for Mark; give it to him.” 

I went home. It wanted only a few hours 
to the day which was to witness Jeannette’s 
bridal. I had not much sleep in the meantime. 
_ At nine o’clock I was there in company 
with a half dozen others, hastily summoned 


and surprised as I had been. I never saw 
Jeannette so strangely beautiful. All her color 
had fied, but the unusual pallor became her 
wonderfully ; her black eyes were dilated and 
marvellously brilliant. Nat looked as though 
the world could not hold his happiness. 

The ceremony proceeded; it enchained us 
all. There was something more than usually 
touching in Jeannette’s manner and expres- 
sion. All eyes were fixed upon the two, and 
just as the minister had pronounced them 
husband and wife, there was an exclamation 
—a start—and hurried speaking. I looked 
toward the door, and there stood Mark Dut- 
ton! Everybody looked for some extraordi- 
nary outbreak, but Mark, after a minute’s 
pause, went up to Nat and his bride, shook 
hands and congratulated them; then saying 
he was intruding, bowed to the company and 
went out. He had never once looked at me. 

An awkward, strange silence followed. It 
was broken by the clergyman, who now pray- 
ed fervently for the young pair. At the close 
of this service the people rose, some pressed 
around the bride, and others turned to talk 
with their neighbors. In the midst of the 
confusion I felt a hot breath sweep my cheek, 
and looking up, met Jeannette’s eyes; they 
were burning bright, and there were scarlet 
spots on each cheek. “He never cared for 
me, if that’s any comfort to you,” she aaid, in 
a vehement whisper. 

I bade her good-by when I left her, for they 
were to leave town the next morning. I 
walked slowly home, told Aunt Martha all 
about the wedding, and then sat down and 
sewed till it was time to go to bed. I was in 
my first sleep, I think, and was awakened bé 
a rap on the window. I started up frighten- 
ed, as you may imagine. The person rapped 
again. I always believed in knowing the 
worst of anything right away,so I got up and 
went to the window. The curtain was down, 
but I could see a man’s figure through it, for, 
you must know, the room was on the ground 
floor. 

““Who’s there ?” I asked. 

“It’s I, Nat Russell. Jeannette is sick ; for 
heaven’s sake, come quick!” e 

I didn’t wait to be told twice. I hurried on 
my clothes, and running to Aunt Martha's 
door, told her where I was going. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all!’ I heard her 
say, sleepily. 

“What is it, Nat?” I asked, as soon as I 
was outside. 

“J don’t know.” — 
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He was in great distress. I tried to say 
something comforting, but he interrupted me. 

“Y’m afraid—there’s was a case on board 
the ship of—God help us, if it should be that !” 
he said, breaking off his explanation. 

When I entered the room Jeannette was 
sitting up in bed, her long black hair hanging 
over her shoulders, talking incoherently, and 
singing scraps of songs. | 

“0, that’s you, is it?” she cried out. “And 
that’s Mark! No, it’s Nat. Is it Mark or 
Nat? It cannot be Mark, for he hates me— 
he must, I’m sure. But you'll go and ask 
him to forgive me—he’ll mind you.” I put 
my hand on her hot forehead. She was ina 
high fever. While I stood trying to soothe 
her and asking how she was taken, the doctor 
came in. He looked very sober as he exam- 
ined her closely. At last he asked: 

“Do you know of any possible way in which 
she could have contracted small pox?” Nat 
put his hands to his face and groaned aloud. 

“There had been a case on board the Auro- 
ra,” I told him. 

“Ah!” He looked at her again. When he 
sat down to make his prescription, I knew 
what would follow. 

“Tt wont do for you to go home again,” he 
said. 

“No, I shall stay and take care of Jean- 
nette.” 

““ What!” 

“TI was with her night before last, and again 
yesterday. IfI was going to take it I must 
have done so before now; at any rate, I shall 
stay.” 

He did not oppose my resolution. So we 
took the necessary precautions. Father, too, 
sent word to me that I’d done right, and I 
must trust in the Lord. AndI did. For my- 
self and for Jeannette, I never quite despair- 
ed of her life, though Nat did. So I had to 
keep him up too. She was sick long, and 
after her reason came to her she was weak— 
almost too weak to gather up the little life 
there was left. As she grew better, she must 
have guessed what had ailed her, but she said 
nothing about it for some days. At last she 
began abruptly: 

“Tam well enough to be dressed. Bring 
me the glass.” 

Nat sprang to her side—he had never been 
out of call, poor fellow, through all those 
tedious weeks. 

“It’s of no use to put me off. I may as 
well know the worst,” she said, bitterly. We 
contended against it, but her will was too 
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strong for us. Finally I went out and brought 
a small looking-glass from her next room. 

“Let me show it to her.” And Nat took it 
from my hand. Tears were streaming from 
his eyes. I went out. Pretty soon I heard a 
shriek. It was full of terror and distress. A 
burst of sobs followed, and I went out of hear- 
ing. It was hours before I was called back. 
Then Nat came. He smiled—it was a sad 
smile, it is true, but there was heart’s sunshine 
in it for all that. I went to Jeannette. Her 
tears flowed at sight of me, but now it was a 
quiet rain, such as eases pain. 

“You are so good,” she said, gratefully. 
“Nat has told me about it. And Natis good. 
Can you believe it—he loves me yet, now 
when all my beauty that I was so vain of is 
gone. I believe I’m broken now—grand- 
mother always said my time would come.” 

She was indeed. The great sorrow father 
had spoken of had overtaken her, and it seem- 
ed likely would prove the regenerator. When 
she was able, Nat took her from town. No 
one but I saw her before she left. At length 
I went home again. I thought when I did so 
that now I was where there was never any- 
thing but peace. Butina few days father 
was taken sick—not Jeannette’s fearful 
scourge, thank God—but a wearing, slow fe- 
ver, that preyed upon his life, and conquered 
at last. I was dumb with grief. I cannot 
waste words upon this. When I came to my- 
self, there was business to settle, a few debts 
to be paid. There was a mortgage on the lit- 
tle house which we lived in. It fell due that 
fall, and I went to see what could be done 
about it. It was paid, interest and all. And 
he could not tell me who did it. 

“You see,” said my neighbor, smiling, “ we 
didn’t expect you’d find it out so soon. We 
rather calc’lated that you’d keep still a spell 
yet.” 

“T always like to know how I stand,” I said. 

Going back down the street, I met Mark 
Dutton. I bethought me of Jeannette’s letter. 
When he stopped to speak, I sald, “ Will you 
come in before you sail? I have something 
that was left with me to give you.” 

He came that night. We talked a little of 
father, of his next voyage (he was going out 
in the Aurora as master), of how soon he would 
sail. Then I got the package of letters. He 
took them without a word. It was five min- 
utes before he asked, “How came Jeannette 
to give you them ?” 

“She said I would make you think kindly 
of her.” 
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“TJ can understand that, after what yon have 
done.” " 

“That was nothing, I owed it to her, for I 
had felt bitterly towards her.” 

“ And now you forgive her 2” 

“ Yes.” 

“Some one else needs your forgiveness.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“You must know it. When I was sick at 
Fayal, I thought a good deal—some of Jean- 
nette, and more of you. Then I came back 
and knew of your taking care of her. If I had 
begun to realize before what I was so mad as 
to throw away, do you think I did not feel it 
more now? Will you forgive me?” 

From my heart I had done so long ago, and 
so [told him. By-and-by he got up to go— 
going without another word. 

“Are you going now without taking my 
thanks?” I said, stung into momentary life. 

“ Thanks !” 

“ Have you not given me my home ?” 

“JT hoped you would let me do that little 
for you,” he stammered. 

“JT will not. I refuse to accept it. What 
gpod will be tome an empty house—a deso- 
late hearthstone ?” 

“You will be happy here. lt is always 
peaceful where you are.” 

“No!” 

“No? Why?” 

“Because my heart will be wandering on 
the sea. The terrible storms will rack me.” 

He came to me, and the brown face that 
bent over me was eloquent. 

“Will you take me back? Is there room 
for me in your home ?” 

I told him he had never lost his place in it, 
but he could hardly trust me. “I must think 
him a changeling.” 

“ But J am not,” I retorted. 

Do you know what the life of asallor’s wife 
is? Towatch and wait—to shudder when 
the pitiless sea rages, to leap over years of 
absence to the re-union. Sol live and wait 
and pray for Mark. 

ee 
HOME. 
Sweet is the smile of home; the mutual look, 

When hearts are of each other sure; 

Sweet all the joys that crown the household nook, 

The haunt of all affections pure; 

Yet in the world even these abide, and we 

Above the world, our calling boast; 

Once gain the mountain top and thon art free; __ 

Till then, who rest, presume; who turn to look, 

are lost. KEBLE. 


WILD-BEE HUNTING IN AUSTRALIA. 

The following mode is employed by the 
aborigines in obtaining the wild honey of the 
stingless bees that are found in some parts of 
the interior of that continent. These bees, 
which are about the size of our commoa 
house flies, build their combs (composed of 
globular cells) in the hollows of trees. The 
black who is desirous of obtaining the honey, 
betakes himself to the side of some water- 
course, having provided himself with a slender 
stick. He has also a little piece of fine down, 
picked off the leaves of a common plant, 
which he has previously twisted into a point 
at one end, and dipped into the sticky juice 
obtained by breaking the stem of another 
weed. 

Thus armed, the native fills his mouth with 
water, and when he sees a bee light on the 
margin of the pool to drink, he discharges the 
mouthful of water over him in a fine shower, 
and thus by wetting the wings of the bee, 
prevents its flight. He then allows it to crawl 
upon the stick, and when the wings are nearly 
dry, and the bee is preparing to fly away, he 
attaches the pointed end of the light tuft of 
down to the back of the insect, by means of 
the sticky point. This, by impeding the pro- 
gress of its flight, and by rendering it more 
conspicuous, enables the savage to follow tt 
to the hallow tree containing thecomb. This 
honey is described as being of a peculiarly 
limpid character, and of a very good quality; 
it frequently is to be found on the tables of 
the settlers in the interior, and used as an 
article of luxury by them. This honey is 
found in the forests of the interior. Some has 
been seen which had been procured 500 
miles inward from Sidney. 
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A CHEERFUL DISPOSITION. 

In this world of trial and perplexity, of 
change and uncertainty, what is more to be 
desired than an abiding spirit of cheerfulness ? 
that turn of mind which will lead one to look 
upon the bright side of every picture ?—or if 
it seems to have no bright side, at least, to 
forbear gazing upon the dark side? Do yoa 
possess by nature a cheerful disposition ? 
Thank God for an inestimable blessing. Do 
you possess it not? He has given you the 
power, and made it your duty, to cultivate it. 
Laugh at the annoyances of life and rise 
superior to its weightiest calamities. Heaven 
never yet lengthened out a life that it might 
be spent in sighing and complaining. 
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SONG FOR POLAND. 





BY THE BARD OF THE PENINSULA. 





The loud cry for freedom is ringing again, 

Thongh the proud czar of Russia her nobles has 
slain; 

Yet the news comes afar, o’er the wide-spreading 
Bea, 

That Poland is destined once more to be free. 


The emperor's minions rushed on like a flood, 
And overwhelmed Poland in rivers of blood ; 
Her patriots in exile they caused to remain, 
But the daystar of freedom is dawning again. 


Kosciusko's proud spirit looks down from its height 
On the autocrat’s star, which shall soon set in night; 
For the patriots of Poland are rising once more, 
Determined their slavery at once shall be o'er. 


Then forth let us rush, to assist and to save 
The patriot of Poland from being a slave; 
And tell to the nations afar o’er the sea, 
Once more and forever shall Poland be free! 





[ontenta..] 


GALBRIDGE HALL, 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 





BY J. W- EVERSON. 





I HAD never questioned the policy of such 
counsels as my good old friend and patron, 
Uncle Haman, as J familiarly called him, was 
disposed to urge. He had seen life and the 
world in all their phases, and his sober and 
benign countenance was always an attesta- 
tion of his frank good will. Yet young, de- 
pendent, and inexperieneed as I was, I mar- 
velled that he should wish to drag me from 
my quiet and natural sphere, into the unkin- 
dred splendor of Galbridge Hall. It was like 
those absurdities of age, which spring from it 
as naturally as the mould from a deeaying 
tree. But the word was a flat, and I was ac- 
cordingly introduced. 

After all, the Galbridge family were but 
flesh and blood. There was a proud, showy 
dame, who was neither young nor beautiful 
in all her rouge; and there was a cluster of 
gossiping girls, whose frivolities, for the hon- 
or of the place, I feigned to admire. Even 
Sir Thomas himself was a lean, ii-favored 
man—a sorry comment, indeed, on a courtly 
station. I was willing, however, to view 
things as far as practicable, through Haman's 
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eyes; bet one thing puzzled’ me. fF @bught, 
when my name was first mentioned, Sir Thom- 
as turned slightly pale. 

“ We must conimission you, ladfes, to amtsd 
the lad,” said the polite Haman. “ You wil 
find him somewhat dfffident, but sound at the 
bottom.” And he gianced at me with a droll 
meaning in his eyes, a¢ he added: “Old Eng- 
lish stock, and born of the peerage.” 

I started at his apparent inconsistency, but 
in my heart I could not charge him with false- 
hood. He wished me well, and that was suf 
ficient. The assertion was not lost, and the 
circle of gossipere, which, a moment before 
had seemed complete, exhibited a vacancy, 
which at once I boldly accepted. 

“ Society, in these days is truly a godsend” 
said the youthful Helen, whose seat was near- 
est mine. 

She was the fairest, and eonsequentty the 
proudest of the sisters; but—poor giri! there 
were none to be amazed. 

“Society might be burdensonie,” T returned. 
“In the gross, it is simply the world’s prism, 
where colors are as changeable as the ligt in 
which they are viewed. There is love, and 
there is hatred, and each may predominate, 
Asawhole the appearance may please us; 
but if analyzed, what shall be uppermost f” 

“You are too severe, sir; Those who do 
no wrong, make no enemies.” : 

“Those who wrong us make themselves 
our enemies,” I retorted. 

Something more was upon my lips, but the 
showy dame abruptly turned the theme. At 
this instant, as I glanced towards Haman, my 
eyes fell upom a face of singular sweetness, 
that gazed upon ime fora moment through 
the panes of a neighboring door, ard then 
vanished like the spirit ofa vision. My fiend 
was too profoundly occupied with’ his host, 
and the ladies were too deeply interested with 
themselves, to notice either the apparition or 
my own surprise; but Sir Fiomas immediate- 
ly rose, and with but a word of apology, left 
the room in company with Haman. 

The clatter of tongues, which seemed to 
have been thus far interrupted, commenced 
now in plain earwest; and I, condemned to 
listen, grew bold seam loa and faaily 
escaped waseen: . « 

There was a pattering of vain upon the win- 
dow panes, aad 2 wild, ominous..moan in the 
wind. ‘Phere was. the dreartacte of death in 
the darkness—misery for the miserable, and 
crime for the criminal. It was a night that 
would haye analyzed the wefid's prism, and 
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have sent affluence to its easy bed, and beg- 
gary to its pillow of stone. Charity would 
have sat among the comforts of her beamy 
home, and satisfied her instincts with a pit- 
tance of needless prayers, while want made its 
ravages without, unseen and unrestrained. 
They were atoms of society at variance with 
the light, but equal in glory. 

“ Please, sir, pity my mother!” 

I had but just elosed the door, and still daz- 
zled by the glare of affluence, could but just 
perceive the shrivelled and dripping thing that 
crouched upon the stones at my feet. The 
voice had a plaintiveness in it that cut me to 
the quick. | 

“]T would pity a dog in such a storm. 
girl, come in.” 

“Not there! not there!” she cried, as I 
turned back, “ They struck me.” 

Struek- her! for what? My blood boiled at 
the thought, for. what: was-the-license of socie- 
ty but a sceptre for all ite members ? AN 

“ God defend you, if the world will not!” I 
ejaculated, adding, as.I thrust my only mite 
in her hand, “there, go, child! you would 
perisch.here, Nota word! I know you are 
grateful. Go!” 

She had pressed my hand iiviies lips, and 
her hot.teara were upon it like the biessings 
of Heaven. I had made friead. They had 
made—what ? 

. Jn a.moment she was receding in the dark- 
ness, and I drew my cloak about me and start- 
ed to follow. The lights flickered in the 
streets like native spectres of the storm; and 
here and there were the sounds of unseen feet, 
and glimpees of noiseless life, where atoms of 
the uneasy world were-tossed upon its ehanges. 
Through theese I fellowed the freil and unsus- 
pecting gil. Turnafter turn was made. The 
. lights grew srant. The ribald challenge and 
hbacehanalian jeer chimed with the hoarse 
wind around us, where society convened in 
the dark and fetid lanes. 

At length she stopped, and pushing a de- 
bilitated door frem its fastenings, disappeared 
among adjoining ruins. Im an inetant more I 
had followed har over the threshold; and grop- 
ing by the sound of her footeteps, over the dan- 
gerous floors, a position waa at last secured, 
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where I stood an unobserved spectator of her. 


Upon a pallet lay a poor, waeted creature, 


the very piesure of death, whose womanly: 


loveliness had withstood the blight, but was 
tempered to her sorrows like the ghastly lights 
to the storm. My guide had lemek by her bed- 
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side to kiss the pdile lips; aud rose only to show 
the coin I had given her. 

“This? Only this?” asked the invalid, in 
a feeble and mournful tone. 

“ A stranger’s kindness, mother.” And the 
girl hung her head, as if the confession pained 
her. 

“A stranger’s, Elia? Have you not been 
~—there ?” 

“Yes, mother; but they gave me—” 

She hesitated, buried her face in the pillow, 
and burst into tears. She had begged in her 
mother’s behalf. How could she tell her 
mother they had given her blows? 

“ Klla—child—my Ella!” gasped the parent, 
endeavoring to comfort her—“ there, you are 
wet, child; you are cold. You must be hun- 
gry. Go, now, I will not think of it.” 

The girl turned towards me, and our eyes 
met. She knew me, and I—it was the face of 
peculiar sweetness that I had seen in Galbridge 
Hall. My self-confidence fell at once, and in 
its place came a feeling of inferiority. The 
warm blush that mantled her cheek seemed 
but the reflection of my own, and her maiden- ' 
ly confession only the more reproved me for 
the little stealth I had practised. I stammer- 
ed an apology, and went to the bedside for 
relief. There were bat fw formalities to be 
recognized in such a scene, for life seemed as 
if fluttering upon her lips in anxiety to escape. 
But the thin, white hand was vigorous in its 
elasp, and the eye shone with unearthly lus- 
tre, as, after beckoning Ella from our presence, 
she intrusted me with her woeful history. 

The rain beat upon the window panes, and 
the wind shrieked at the doors. It seemed as 
if Nature was in agony, for another heavy 
beam of the prism—another atom of the uni- 
verse, Was passing away. 

“Tut, tut, lad! how grave you are! ad 
Helen turned your brain ?” 

“ Helen! by no means,” said I, with a start. 

I spoke somewhat hastily, but Uncle Ha- 
man’s face was full of good humor. 

“Then who has, pray? You're as stupid as 
a lover, and she’s dangerous as a girl.” 

“ You judge the fruit by the rind, sir. Did 
you never suppose that:a little pride and ex- 
pense would improve the looks of a gorgon ?” 

“Lond save us! how bitter! Plainly, then, 
you don't love the girl ?” 

“No, siz, and never shall.” 

“That's. good! I knew it, boy. Bot now 
look yeu ; left te yourself, you may yet find ft 
hard to resist. .The whole force of Galbsidge 
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Hall ts bearing upen' yea. Phere ére two 
reads before you—prosperity. and:ruin. Yot 
will choose that which you deserve.” 

“ What mean you, sir?” I asked, compiete- 
ly astounded. “Helen, even if I wished it, 
econid never stoop to my hand; or did they 
take it for truth that I was born of the peer- 
age? You speak in riddies, sir. Am I the 
subject of a plot ?” 

Haman refiected a moment, and then ex- 
claimed, as if to settle the matter: 

“Well, we'll see} we'll see!” 

I knew it was useless to question him fur- 
ther, and therefore, curious as I was, I con- 
tented myself with a series of speculations. 

“Had the proud beauty but one tithe of 
‘Ela’s nature,” thought I—but yet, was I not 
beneath her? What could it mean? “Was 
it not wrong to deceive them so?” I asked. 
“ Born of peerage! -humph! Pray, then, of 
whom Were you born?” 

I was nonplussed, for in fact, this important 
matter was buried in obscurity. Haman, I 
had more than once suspected, was master of 
the mystery, but he had never given me a 
elue for research, and this remark was ridicu- 
lous, as the carelessness with which it was nt- 
tered seemed to imply. 

“T’ve a theory, boy,” said he, “ which, re- 
solved, is simply the old maxim— Do in Rome 
as the Romans do.’ There is much for you to 
learn in this crooked world. You yourself 
would say there are peers. who were never 
plumed.” 

I could not fathom the remarks, and so 
passed them in silence. 

“Did you observe,” I asked, as the fact te- 
curred to me, “that Sir Thomas manifested 
an uneasiness in my presence ?”’ 

“ For what reason, think you ?” 

“A guilty mind. You know the proverb— 
“He must feel abashed in any presence, know- 
ing what misery he has caused.’ You déd not 
see the beggar at his house when we were 
there ?” 

“No.” 

“TI did. In justices: the hall was her home. 
She guessed not that, bat her poor mother 
knew it. I was at her mother’s deathbed, 
and I know where the sin lies.” 

Haman turned from me, remarking, “TI 
guess the story; and we beth relapecd into 
silence: 


The blaze of Galbridge Mall was never cz 


tinguished. Its pomp was its idol, in wheve 
light ite subjecte ved and moved like the 


planets round the sum. Bat the festimls of. 
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Galbridge Hall were flooded with glory. Men 
could not be men but by the favor of this 
Olympus, and those who came to its board 
were gods. Day and night, seed-time and 
harvest were alike in Galbridge Hall; while 
sun and moon, the entire universe without, 
was confined to the staid authority of nature. 
There was banqueting at Galbridge Hall. So- 
ciety was there in its bewitching and intricate 
completeness; and the tit-bits of seandal 
which had been preserved for the occasion, 
were served with the usual delicacies, and 
muneched with the usual zeal. The proud, 
showy dame was a moving pyramid of splen- 
dor, which, but for the mechanism beneath 
the jewels, would have dazzled the most ¢con- 
siderate beholder; and the bedizened Helen, 
who seemed in excellent hamor now that her 
charms could be seen, was indeed an admir- 
able counterpart of the beautiful grimalkin. 

In eonsequence of Haman’s:' singutar hints, 
I stole sheepishly about in the scene, oreupy- 
ing those points only which seemed benexth 
the level of importance. But the force of Gal-. 
bridge Hall was not to be easily countermined,’ 
and at bust, by some inexplicable method, 
Helen was at my elbow. 
“Now, my rumaway,” she began, merily, 
“why have you kept me in chase? These 
gray-halred men have twice your gallantry. 
I have spoken with: them all. Cone; sir— 
why ?” 

- She spoke with a high-bred pertness, and: 
with a manner that was at least becoming. 
She had assumed the grate and dignity of 
girlhood, as weil as ite pride and levity, and 
the effeet pleased me. 

“ Disparities, lady, ee I know my 
provinee.” 

“Indeed! Ill question that in time. If 
you think so, please forget 'it. There are no 
disparities here, I hope, we may not be 
overcome.” — 

“You have been decefved,” I jetened: Te- 
solved to disabuse her at'the outset in refer- 
ence to my position. “It was'a queer freak 
in my friend to comment! me as he did. He 
was wrong, but I belleve unmensingly so. 
am but just what I seem, -and am dependent 
ever for that... I disclaim nob 

“ You will gbvo-me the more credit, then, if 
I respect you as much. Itis you, sir, who are 
at fiults fer you edmit that station qualifies 
the nuan, while with me the miad is an entire- 
ty. Judge thinge:by thelr temper.” 

It must be confessed that sech remarks. 


waee getting the. victory, and § flt:a kindling 
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pride as I gazed in her preéty wptarned face, 
at the consciousness of her exalted favor. 

“Do you know these gentlemen ?” she ask- 
ed, as, sauntering through the gay saloons, 
we came upon a party, of which Haman was 
the obvious attraction, discussing by iteel¢ 
some apparently momentous subject. As we 
approached, ali eyes became centered upon 
me, as if the company I kept had roused their 
Cc : 
“At least, they well know me,” said I, glad 
to escape the ordeal. “There are others in 
the throng, I perceive, who are intent upon 
watching me.” 

ilar fice wan tavand thot melee the glanced 
around the assemblage, and at the same in- 
stant I heard a whisper from Haman, who had 
gained my side, and put his lips to my ear. 

“ Let us escape,” said I. “Do you play at 
whist ?”’ 

“Anything to please you. Here is my 
mother.” 

Madam and her cavalier were in time to 
faver the suggestion, and we all moved to the 
card room. It was not my purpose, however, 
to associate in the game; but disposing of my 
companién as I best could, I remained a spec- 
tator of the scene. As they sat, I stood be- 
tween them and a floating arras, with the 
souad of chinking coins and the murmur of 
voices behind, and the dizsy whirl of players 
before me. Beauty and fashion seemed striv- 
ing for the palm, and in the spirit of the con- 
flict even madam’s dignity and Helen’s favor 
dwindled into naught. 

I was carelessly gazing among the faces 
that flitted before me, when one, melaneholy, 
but of singular sweetaees, arrested my atten- 
tion. The next instant Helen spoke to me, 
but my blush hed gone. 

“QObeerve that awkward creature by the 
column yonder.” 

“A beautiful girl!” I exclaimed. 

“ Beautifal? Of and in her pious disgust 
of the thought, she threw up her hands and 
sunk back ia her seat. Madam’s quiek cars 
had caught the expression; bust she bore the 
results in a more philosophical way. 

“Shocking! shocking, sir! you cannot be 
serious. She is a poor, hateful thiag, who 
lives upon our charity. How eame she here? 
It is soandalous.” 

Ail interest in the game was stopped. Maci- 
am vigorously piled her fam, glancing from 
the bare board before her to the poor outcast 

as if meditating an onslaught upon the 
luckless girl; while Helen, perhaps the better 
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to evade comparison, turned her back to that 
direction, and tapped her foot impatiently up- 
on the floor. Meanwhile, the innoceat object 
of their displeasure was inadvertently draw- 
ing near. 

The eyes of the multitude were captivated 
by her charms, and their hearts could but 
honor her taste and simplicity; but alas! cal- 
umny is a sweet morsel among the pigmies of 
society, and madam’s assertion was repeated 
in the distance, though with marvellous ac- 
curacy, like the echoes of a sounding crime. 

The meeting of the ladies was apparently 
accidental, and the sensitive girls confusion 
proved how little she had desired it. Madam 
manifested an increasing nervousness with 
her fan, but bestowed a look of withering 
scorn; while Helen, with one desperate effort, 
suggested an escape from the diJemma. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, with a sarcasm I could 
not forego. “ We should judge things by thelr 
temper. The mind, you are aware, is = 
entirety.” 

“Sir,” she replied, with a flash in her eye, 
“we know the creature, and are charitable 
enough to confess it. She bas presumed upea 
that, but her supporters must be regarded st 
least as her equals.” 

Ella was not alone, and the last remark wat 
perhaps intended for her gray-headed gallant; 
but he seemed strangely negligent of all that 
transpired, though I detected a working of 
his countenance. Helen glanced wistfally st 
her partner at the board, but his eyes were 
averted; and her mother, answering to the 
implied wish, proffered her arm, and swept 
with her to a safer distance. The players 
round me were intent upon their games; but 
their meaning glances betrayed a knowledge 
of the transactions, and their whispers were 
stil echoing the averred charity. Madam, 
however, passed among them unhonored. The 
twe confederates of the play remained, and 
none rose to fill their places. A secret power 
was in conflict with the force of Galbridge 
Hall, and her star was in the decline. 

Ella was still beside me. Our eyes had not 
met, but I felt an embarrassment in her pree- 
ence which grandeur had failed to arouse, ané 
which I could not but observe, was mutual 
The shrivelled and dripping thing, kneeling 
upon the stones as the rain pattered upon the 
window-panes—the lonely spectres of the 
storm, and the outcast atom of the world, 
passing, passing away—all came in swift re- 
view before me. In the interval we had growa 
old. The friend I had made I was learning 
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to covet, and the obligatiqn had inereased a 
thousand fold. 

“ Lady,” I stammered, as she stood asifle 
for a moment; but the words failed me, and I 
could only press her hand to my lips. 

Her face was ashy pale, and I thought there 
was a tear on her eyelids, which she turned 
to conceal; but her weight grew heavy upon 
my arm and I saw that she had swooned. 

It had been to me as a moment of stupor, 
but a voice at my ear recalled me. There 
was none to be distinguished as the speaker; 
but those were near who had grown familiar 
in their scrutiny, who closed in as Ella’s con- 
sort flew to his post, while I broke through 
and slipped behind the arras. 

The apartment which I had suppoeed to be 
swarming with life, was small, dimly lighted, 
and occupied with but two persone—Sir 
Thomas and Haman. A dice box lay upon 
the table before them, discarded, it seemed, 
for the bottle and a quiet parley; and it re- 
quired an effort to repulse the conviction that 
my patron was caught with his cunning. Sir 
‘Thomas recognized me with a perceptible 
start, and a pallidness that reminded me of 
c w first meeting; but in a moment he was 

onfident, and cordial to an extreme. 

“You have put the ladies in a flutter,” was 
one of his first remarks, accompanied with a 
look that was meant for one of roguishness— 
“J hear that Helen has refused all to follow 
you—and, egad, sir! she’s a host.” 

“T have seen her, sir.” 

“Ah! yes. Ahem! glad of it. Good com- 
pany, good company, sir. She pleased you, 
perhaps?” 


“TI confess she did.” I might have added 
the reverse too. 

“Yes, I knew it. Good company, sir— 
pretty, young, formed well, and looks well. 
That’s important, you know, in a general view ; 
and she is pretty—you noticed, perhaps ?” 

“ Particularly, sir.” 

“'Yea—I knew it. Pretty, sir—young, and 
good company. Then—ab, well—not abeo- 
lutely rich, yet, by no means poor. That's 
the first consideration among men. There is 
@ competence round you for a world of the 
common class, and you may guess at Helen’s 
portion; but I know of none who will con 
feas they are rich. You understand, doubt- 
lees ?” 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“Yes; I knew it. A competence, then— 
youth, beauty, good company, and a campe- 
tence. Egad! whata prize! you see I may 
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jently be jealous ;, het with pau, in wth, I 
find it dificult to be ae.” 

I saw at whet he was aiming, aad with Ha- 
nean’s hints still in my mind, was simply puz- 
aled to know his motive. Wishing te treat 
the mateer esadidly, however, I replied : 

“I think, indeed, sir, che hae but few suger 
riors in her sphere, and the best among our 
nobiles might beast of her favor. For my owa: 
past, J should regret the difference between 
us, but that nature gives to every grade ite 
peculiar and appropriate benefite; and I ques- 
tion, air, whether she will be more suited with 
& servant than I shall be without one. I have 
an odd fancy in this partiowlar, and would 
even choose the 

“Pardon me if I doubt,” seldhe “Itisa 
bold assertion, and I must teat it.” He drew 
cleser to me, and his manner became serions. 
“In all confidence— Helen loves you. Aarept 
her, and she is yours.” 

‘For the first time Haman’s face was averted, 
and Sir Thomas dropped his eyes in a shame- 
ful way. I might haye wavered, but it was 
only for an inetant. 

“Impomible?’ I replied. “The heart acts 
of its own accord, and my hand shall not go 
without it.” 

“Sir,” he exelaimed, angrily, “you know 
not what you refuse. Wealth, power—every- 
thing—you are mad,” 

“Tam serious. I refuse all. Pardon me, 
sir. Let us forget the subject.” 

He regarded me with less astonishment than 
I myself had anticipated; but his countenance 
grew pale, and the fire in his eye frightened me. 

“Enough, Sir Thomas,” said Haman. “I 
have redeemed my pledge; new for yeurs.” 

The words seemed to carry a demon’s ven- 
geance with them, and the peer sunk beneath 
thea, as if struek to the seul. 

“No, no,” he gasped, with the first breath. 
“T have not tried him. I am not satisfied. 
He will do it. He shali—I say he ahell !” 

I shrunk back in a tremor from the nnac-. 
countable devjlishness that he betrayed, while 
Hamaa, who had sat apparently uncoacerned 
duriug the first courses of the scene, eomposed- 
ly rose and replied: 

“ Tt shall go no further.. The circumstances 
which have controlled me will scarcely justify 
what I have already done. I demaad the 
pledge, and you see how thoreughly crime 
has worked out its retzibntion.” 

- Haman turred to me, doubtless to continue 
his gemarks; but the cowering Sir Thomas. 
recovered for the inatent, and aprang upen 
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him with the fury ofa tiger. Both fell to the 
floor, and I bounded tc my friend’s assistance, 
but the sudden interposition of another power 
was alone sufficient to repulse the madman. 
When we looked about us again, the arras was 
drawn back, and around us were all those 
whom I had been endeavoring to avoid. 

“T expected some trouble,” said Haman, as 
the quivering wretch fell back, “and I made 
due preparation for it. These gentlemen are 
here to sustain me.” 
added: “This wretch is simply living upon 
your means. This property is all yours, in- 
herited from your father. You were but a 
child when he died, and Sir Thomas managed 
so well that you disappeared, and the posses- 
sion came to him. In time, he discovered you 
again, and, to strengthen his position, he con- 
ceived a family alliance. I was pledged to 
him in a manner that none will condemn, but 
endeavored to be partial for the wronged; 
and, seeing how matters were converging, I 
took good steps to secure them. This appar- 
ent festival is in reality a tribunal, and what 
has been seen and overheard will have due 
weight. I have the best proofin my posses- 
sion, and all shall be forthcoming.” 

I cared not to receive the congratulations 
of the throng, to endure the curious stare, or 
to witness the misery of the vanquished. In 
truth, I doubted what I had heard, and chose 
to forgot itin the merriment of the farther 
halls. But the news had already gone forth, 
and Iwas hunted to the retirement of the 
gardens. 

“Ha, Ella!” 

The ejaculation was involuntary, as I sud- 
denly came face to face with the unobtrusive 
girl. She was alone, and I led her to a neigh- 
boring seat. It seemed as if I had found a 
bosom for my secrets, and a heart to give me 
counsel. It was a confidence that Galbridge 
Hall had been staked for in vain—the guiltless 
beggar’s triumph over those who had wrong- 
ed her. The soul was in its own channel, 
drifting away to a kindred haven, and the 
garden seat was the best witness of its truth. 
Haman was the first to interrupt us. 

“Sir Thomas is dead,” said he. “ He died 
by his own hand, but confessed his guilt in 
presence of all.” 

“Poor wretch!” thought I; “it is but hu- 
man to forgive him.” 

“He was spared one blow,” I remarked. 
“He was Ella's father, and she will be mis- 
tress of his possessions. So Heaven has 
SUENGed the motizer’s siutme.” 


Then turning to me, he | 
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@ Bits farnily—I far to think of them.” 

“They shall be well cared for.” 

I was master of Galbridge Hall, and the 
next gathering there installed Eila as its idol. 
Now—what a mournful comment upoa pride! 
—madam end Helen are living upon Ella's 
charity. 


COLORING AND ALLOYING GOLD. 

It. is well-known that anything less than 
twenty-four carat gold indicates that in an 
ounce of that substance there are so many 
twenty-fourth parts of gold, and that the re- 
maining portions of an ounce of it are made 
up of an alloy of some inferior metal—asuaily 
copper. There is no doubt that it is possibie 
to give almost any color to gold, by the addi 
tion of particular alloys; and oflate ingennity 
has been at work to give the sixteen caral 
gold the appearance of pure gold. This is 
done by the aid, partly of what is known 
as the coloring pot, in which the metal is 
| treated to an acid bath of acertain amount 
ofstrength. By the judicious use of this com- 
trivance, twenty-two carat gold may be made 
to resemble very closely native gold as fossd 
in the shape of nuggets in California or Aus 
tralia. Nuggets are never, however, found te 
_ be pure gold—they consist for the most part 
of about twenty-three carat gold, the fraction 
being made up of an alloy of some inferior 
metal. In order to test the purity of gold, 
the application of heat is, perhaps, one of the 
simplest means. Pure gold will not be in the 
least discolored by it, while twenty-three 
carat gold will take a slightly red tint. There 
is this peculiarity about the mode of testing 
suggested—it will certaimly discolor very 
materially all gold of any degrees of fineness 
inferior to that of twenty-three carat. 
(0 Gn 
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It is better to tread the path of life cheer- 
fully, skipping lightly over all the obstacles in 
the way, rather than sit down and lament 
your hard fate. The cheerful man’s life will 
spin out longer than that of a man who is 
continually sad and desponding. If distress 
comes upon us, dejection and despeir will net 
afford relief. The best thing to do when evil 
comes upon us is not lamentation, but ar- 
tion; not to sit and suffer, but to rise and 
make a vigorous effort to seek a remedy. 





Peace in this life springs from acquiescence 


in disagreeable things, not in an exemption 
from suffering. 
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[onrezrat.] 
THE CONSOLER. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





Gentle Natare, whe can foree 

Thy sweet pulses from their course? 
Vices, follies, human +. reeks, 
Nothing can thy patience vex. 


Over ruins, over wars, 

Shine thy ever-pitying stars: 

Spring thy flowers where armies stood— 
Life and bloom for death and blood ! 


Nothing can thy anger move; 
Moveth man thy works of love ? 
Day and year thy blessed balm 
Healeth each successive harm. 


Greenness springs from seeming death, 
Till succeeding beauty ssith, 

* Time and Nature can but be 
Portion of eternity.’ 


Man, a sightless insect small 

Mid creation’s glories all, 

Feels thy mysteries. like perfumes, 
Visit him from unknown blooms. 


But thy million voices tell, 

“ Always, always, it is well; 
Death nor life, nor sea nor sod, 
Any creature shut from God!’’ 
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ANNIE AND L 
OUR ROMANCES. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





Ir was such bad news for Annie and I! 

We had gone out of town to spend the sum- 
mer, leaving our lodging-rooms locked up un- 
til our return. The last of September we 
heard that the plaee we had caHed our home 
so long was burned to the ground. The de- 
struction of the building was no loes to us, 
but not one article of our farnitare had been 
saved. Our precious books and pictures, and 
many of our clothes, were lost. 

“O, dear,” said Annie, crying, “my ara- 
besque writing-desk that I was so choice of! 
And my Parian vases that you gave me, Har- 
rie. And my sea nymph, and bust of Sehiller? 
O, dear—O, dear!” 

I thought of some old letters I had left in: a 
drawer, and of all our winter clothes destroy- 
ed, but I tried to ‘comfort Annie’ by saying 
that it might have been worse: 


“It is aa: that we: brenght out 
ghese beard and picges! What would you de 
all winter without chess, Apnie? And thes 
are real pearl and jet—the men. We couldn't 
possibly afford te buy another sa fing a seh 
And your guiter. Yon know you were going 
to leave that. And father’s Bible, and moth- 
er’s picture. I would rather have loat every- 
thing elae than these. As for our clothes, we 
can allow ourselves new Thibets,hecause now 
we must.have them. And our fursand cloaks 
were packed with Aunt Jennie’s, at Roxbury, 
90 they are safe enough. I’m very sorry, bus 
there’s no use in fretting, Angie.” 

We were not rich. We had denied onreelwas 
many a new garment to purchase ado 
for our rooms, and it was very hard to have 
all our work of self-deniel and labor of years 
aweptawsy inasingle how, I hardly think 
Annie could have felt it worse than I did, but 
she was impulsive and demonstrative, and 
fretted herself almost sick, whilet I wae very 
quiet. 

She was a year okler than I. We wars or- 
phans, and had been together all our lives. An- 
nie was amanuensis for a gentleman who paid 
her a very good. salary for spending six hours 
aday with him, and I embroidered for a Hv- 
ing. I had always been very well pleased 
with my life, but Annie was sometimes dis. 
satisfied, and always restless, In summer she 
would long for winter, apd in winter for the 
summer time. She was always wishing to go 
somewhere—to the seaside, to the lakes, to 
the White Mountains. She was never quite 
content for aday. And she would have a 
dozen pieces of work—none of which she ever 
had patience to finilab. There never wee a 
time, I think, when 1 didn’t have aome die- 
carded work of Annie’s to completa. 

She was very pretty—tall, slender, lithe, 
with dark hair and eyes, and a.quick, chang- 
ing color... 1.was smaller, faiyer, more reatfal, 
but not so pretty. And somehow, I always 
seemed the oldest. Anpie was not to ba de- 
pended upon; not that she. was not sincere, 
but she would change her mind so offen. So 
I had always assumed the management of our 
Httés household, and appeared more like the 
elder sister. She depended on me much more 
than I did on her. 

The next day after I heard of qur loss, I 
concluded to go.to Bontem fixet,. and secure 
ledgings before Annie came, ao that she would 
be saved all distress and paxplexity about our 
heme forthe wiater. I didnot tall her how 
muek, trashle.5 expanted, taheat. I tald her 
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I should see Mv. ‘Tebey, whe would assist me in 
my search, and when I had the room nicely 
settled, I would let her know. I don’t think 
she more than half realized what I was going 
to do when I went away, for she was nearly 
wild with preparing to sail out to Minot’s 
light, with a party, and she kissed me and was 
gone before I left Cohasset. 

Mr. Isbey was our friend; he had been our 
father’s friend. He was a quiet, sensible, 
practical man, forty years old. He had held 
Annie and [ on his knees when we were chil- 
dren, and now that we were nineteen and 
twenty years old, he was our counsellor and 
confidant. So I went to him. He was in his 
counting-room, as I expected. He wheeled 
forward a leather stuffed arm chair for me. 

“Well, Harrie, what is it?” 

He and Annie always called me Harrie for 
Harriet. 

“The old place is burned, you know. I 
want you to tell me where I can find other 
rvoms for the winter.” 

“Yes, I know. It is a pity your rooms 
were double locked. Some of your things 
might have been saved.” 

* “They might have broken down the doors.” 

“Not easily done at such a time; the fire 
was very rapid. I was not here; I was just 
out of town, or I might have done something. 
Your Correggio I gave you is gohe—too bad! 
and al? Annie’s drawings and books. I am 
indeed very sorry.” 

“We have some of our things. But the 
trouble Just now is, where are we to stay this 
winter ?” 

“ At 10 H— Street you will find lodging- 
rooms to let, with or withottt board. An ex- 
cellent place. Mrs. Granville will accommo- 
date you, I am sure.” 

So I went to Mrs. Granville’s. It wasa 
swell front briek house, facing a park, still 
green. She showed me the rooms, after I had 
given her Mr. Isbey as reference. 

“T shall be pleased to accommodate yon, if 
possible,” she said, as we went up stairs. 
“ But I have only two suits of rooms unoccu- 
pled. There! Mr. and Mrs. Blair have all 
on this floor but two—these two. Wil they 
be large enough ?” 

They were pretty little rooms, not quite as 
large as I wished, but carpeted with such 
bright Brussels, furnished with such unique 
furniture of real mahogany, and had such cosy 
window nooks, that I was charmed. §8o I en- 
gaged them, sent for my trunks and the boxes, 
and word to Annie to come the next week. 
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If possible I would send Mr. Isbey for her. 

When the boxes came, I bought a new 
bracket for the terra cotta urn in which my 
splendid convolvulus had just blossomed, sent 
to Aunt Jennie for our canary, hung a land- 
scape picture which Mr. Isbey brought me, 
unpacked my trunk, and arrayed the draw- 
ers of the wardrobe—then asked Mr. Is- 
bey if he could go for Annte—she did net 
like to travel alone. He said yes, but on the 
day he intended starting, Annie sent word 
that Mr. Alford was coming to Boston, and 
she should need no other escort. 

Mr. Alford was one of the gentlemen at the 
hotel at Cohasset. I was not much acquaint- 
ed with him, but Annie had gone to Minot's 
light in his care the day I came away. He 
was a handsome, stylish fellow, whom I did 
not fancy much, but I had thought Annie at- 
tracted by him, the first evening they met. 
She was passionately fond of a crowd where 
she met new faces and new people; she al 
ways exhausted every resource within her 
reach, and she read character, and experi- 
mented with gentlemen, until I thought some 
times the girl must be heartless to act so per- 
fectly the flirt. Her actions forced the belief 
upon me, in spite of my knowledge of her 
clinging, pure, passionate fondness for me. 

“JT am not heartless, Harrie,” she would 
say, in reply to my remonstrances. “I am in 
earnest every time, and I'm just as much dis- 
appointed as they are. Dll wager more! I 
think I love them dearly. All at once I find 
out that I do not—that I don’t care a straw 
for them. And when I respect them and ad- 
mire them, it’s a very great disappointment, I 
assure you.” 

I could not help laughing. 

“It’s fate; I haven’t met my destiny yet, I 
suppose,” she went on, knitting her pretty 
forehead. ‘“ When I do, I shall love—and tre- 
mendously! Believe it, will you ?” 

“Yes,” I said, brought over to her view. 

Mr. Alford came to Boston with Annie 
The very evening of the day they arrived, he 
called at our house, and I knew Annie was in 
love with him. I was very much interested. 

“What do you think of it, Mr. Isbey?* I 
eaid to our friend, who was also spending the 
evening with us. Annie had gone to the hall 
door with Alford. Mr. Isbey took up his 
hat. 

“One must not judge too hastily,” he said. 
“ But he is the last person I should think An- 
nie would fancy. He is too much like herself.” 


“Yes; brilliant, cheerfal, erratic. I am sur- 
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prised, but I think she loves him. I never 
saw her appear just so to any one before.” 

He waited a moment until Annie came in; 
then left us. Annie flung herself upon the 
lounge, and covered her face with her hands. 
I knelt down by her, and kiseed her hair. 

“Do you love him, pet ?” 

“Yes,” she said, nestling her face on my 
shoulder. 

“ How can you, Annie? He isn’t half as 
nice as Hetherton, or Chariey Carlton.” 

“JT don’t know. Don’t ask me to be con- 
sistent; I never am.” 

It struck me as being strange that she did 
not immediately avow him perfect—love being 
blind, you know—but Annie was different 
from other people in everything. She talked 
about him eagerly enough, as I knelt there, 
unbraiding her hair; told me what he said and 
did—how handsome his eyes were, how soft 
his hair and beard! We went to bed at last, 
and she was talking when I dropped asleep. 

I had become so used to Annie’s love affairs, 
that I was not as much absorbed in this one 
as I might have been, even though it seemed 
in earnest. I was thinking of something else 
as I worked, the next morning, after Annie 
had gone to Mr. Middleton’s to resume her sit- 
uation as amanuensis, when somebody knock- 
ed at the door. I opened it. There stood 
Mrs. Granville. 

“I wish to speak to you about your rooms, 
Miss Perth,” she said. 

“Yes. Please come in and be seated.” 

“Mrs. Blair is going away to stay through 
the winter, and Mr. Blair will not require all 
his rooms now. You spoke of these being 
amaller than you wished. You can have the 
ene they have used fora library, if you choose. 
It joins this. Mr. Blair will need only his 
chamber—next room but one.” 

In an instant I thought that we needed an- 
other room, since Annie would wish to see 
Alford alone evenings. 

“J think I should like it,” I said. 

“TI thought perhaps you might. Will you 
go in and look at it?” 

We entered a luxurious little place, as green 
asa seacave. I was alittle startled when a 
gentleman arose from the depths of a luxu 
rious fauteuil of emerald velvet, and stood 
ready to be presented. I had supposed the 
room was unoccupied. 

“ Miss Perth, Mr. Blair,” said Mrs. Gran- 
ville. “ Misa Perth wishes to look at the room, 
Mr. Blair.” 

The gentleman—tall, graceful, sanguine, 


with reserved bluceyes and a golden red beard, 
bowed gravely. 

“Yes, the room is quite at your service 
just as it stands, Miss Perth. I shall not need 
it until Mrs. Blair returns, if you will allow 
me to. come in occasionally for a book from 
the library.” 

Saying which he left the room. 

“It is his furniture, not mine,” explained 
Mrs. Granville. “It will not be worth their 
while to take up the carpet and move that 
great bookcase, so Mr. Blair said you could 
use it as it was, when I told him about you. 
He knows, of course, that you will take good 
care of the things.” 

It was rather a novel arrangement, but 
since it was Mr. Blair’s offer, I need have no 
scruples. And it was a very great tempta- 
tion to have the use of such an elegant little 
place. Of course I arranged for it witha 
great deal of pleasure. 

“Mr. Blair wont trouble you any,” said 
Mrs. Granville. “He’s the quietest man in 
the world.” 

This remark recalled the David Bruce of 
“St. Olaves,” and I thought it fortunate for 
Mr. Blair’s peace of mind that he was married, 
else Annie or I might otherwise possibly 
prove another Alice. 

Mr. Blair had vacated the room for good, 
taking with him an immense folio volume, and 
Annie and I sat there in quiet satisfaction that* 
evening—I sewing, she lounging in a little 
tete-a-tete of green velvet, and reading. There 
was a splendid library of cedar wood and plate 
giass, but that we found locked. A magnifi- 
cent Titian over the mantel, and in the south 
alcove a little French beauty by Greuze. 

The curtains were of green satin, with an 
over drapery of white lace. On an arabesque 
bracket was a marble bust of Goethe. Oppo- 
site the door a fine oil painting of Mr.. Blair 
himself. Annie criticised it; admired the 
beard, and found fault with the nose; and 
finally said she believed he left it there to keep 
guard over the room. 

“He is very wise,” said I. “For if I didn’t 
actually stand in awe of those deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue eyes, I might be tempted to 
the depravity of picking the lock of that libra- 
ry. Just see the Bronte’s, and the Reade’s, 
and the whele collection of poets, Annie! 
Ian’t it perfectly tantalizing ?” 

Alford was there the next evening, and the 
next; and more than half the evenings of the 
next three weeks. I spent alone in the little - 
library, while Annie and he sat together in 


the next.roces, Indeed, it aeemed-as. if-I hed 
quite lost Annie. She was either at Mr. Mid. 
dleton’s house, or with Alford, continually. I 
qsed to get tined working alone, and it was 
not only a pleasant surprise, but a very great 
relief, when Mr. Blair ane day handed me the 
key to the library, and asked me ifI would 
not like the use of the books. I wondered he 
had not thought of it before. Indeed, I had 
thought of it so much that I felt quite guilty 
_ as I took the key and thanked him. 

That. evening Annie and Alferd went toa 
coacert, and Alford was at the house an hour 
or two after they returned. They awoke me 
in my chamber, when they entered the next 
room, for Annie had told me not to sit up for 
her. Then I fell asleep again. The clock 
was striking twelve when Annie came to bed. 
She awoke me to show me the ring he had 
given her. Then it had gone as far as that? 

She was happy and excited, but she fell 
asleep at last, and I lay awake thinking sadly. 
Annie would leave me. I could not help cry- 
ing, but I cried very softly, so as not to dis- 
turb her. She was so happy!—her whole 
heart and life seemed taken up, so that there 
was surely forevermore a division between 
ws. She had heen my nearest and dearest so 
many years! Now I had no one—no one but 
my old friend, Mr. Isbey, and he never could 
be more to me than he always had been; no 
‘one could ever take Annie’s place. I thought 
until my heart ached with its desolate pain, 
and I cried myself to sleep. 

The next afternoon Mr. Isbey came and 
took tea with us, and spent the evening with 
me, for Annie went out with Alford. Wher 
I told him of Annie’s engagement, he looked 
grave, but said little. He stood at the library 
looking over the books. 

“Do you know this Mr. Blair?” he asked, 
at last. . 7 

“Not much. I wonder if his pencil marked 
that cepy of Tennyson’s Idyls, which you 
have. He has exquisite taste, if so.” 

Mr. Isbey did not take the trouble to look 
the book through. He clasped his hands be- 
hind him and walked the floor until he made 
me nervous. 

“Wont you look over Annie’s new music P” 
I asked, hoping to attract his attention. “ Mr. 
Alford brought her a large roll yesterday.” 

“No,” he said, cartly. “I must be going. 
It is ten o’clock.”’ 

“Wont you come in to-morrow night, and 
‘have a game of chess with Annie?’ I said, 
helping him on with his overcoat. “/’m so 
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gied wt saved the beautiful set you gave um! 
By the way, ane of the pearl pawns is brok- 
en. Annie said you promised her to gt it 
mended.” 

I brought the little bijou. He took it silestly. 

“ Will you come to-morrow night?” 

“No; [have something else to do,” he m- 
ewered, aud went off thus ungraciously. 

I was babyish that night. It seemed a # 
no one had a thought for me. | tried to fore 
back the hysteric swelling in my throet, bat 
my grief rose up and submerged me at lax, 
and I flung myself upon the lounge in a wit 
passion of crying. I did not cry often, hn 
when I did give way, it seemed as if seal aad 
body would be wrenched apart, and I was a- 
most ill fora week after. I was lost to ai 
sight, sense and sound, when two firm bad 
touched my head, and a voice exclaimed: 

“For heaven’s sake, what is the mai, 
child ?”’ 

I was. frozen still in an instant. [sever 
turned or looked up. I knew the voi. I 
was Mr. Blair's. 

“ Miss Perth.” 

I inade no sign. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, and lef th 
room. 

Then I was angry—I did not know wheter 
at him or at.myself. I sprang up and locked 
the door, walked the floor until I was dzy, 
then went around through the hall to my bet: 


room, so that Alford and Annie shoold x 


see my face, for they had returned. I bathed 
my throbbing heed, looked at my bisncb 
face in the dressing-glass and went to bed-+ 
cynic. I would rather have died thas hve 
that calm, dignified Mr. Blair see me in ach 
a state. Why couldn’t he have knocked? He 
did, of course, but I did not hear hin I 
might not have heard him if he had fireds 
pistol bali at the door. 

That was the last evening Alford ve # 


our rooms for a week. Ifhe and Ansie bid 


quarrelled, she said nothing of it tome St | 


was a little abstracted, but seemed chearfel 
enough, and Wednesday evening Alford cam 


again, and Annie went to the opera with bia. — 
Thursday night I went to the opera with Mr 


Isbey. I had no thought for anything but 
music, until the performance was over; thet, 
passing out, I saw Alford with « lady oo bs 
arm—a beautiful blonde girl in an opers 


of vielet velvet, snowy plumes tipped ¥i — 


silver, in the soft loose masses of her fair bet, 
Alford was bending his head and talkisg 
hep in a lew voice qs my eyes fell upoa bn 


ANNIE AND L 


Suddenly he saw me, and crimsoned to his 
golden curls. Naturally enough I told Annie 
when I reached home. She turned upon me 
in an instant. 

* You saw him with her, then ?” she said. 

“TI saw Alford with a lady,” I replied. 

“Harrie,” she said, in an excited voice, 
“there is a report that he is engaged to that 

9 

“Why, he is engaged to you, Annie!” 

“T know it.” 

She was very pale, all but two burning spots 
upon her cheeks, and her eyes glittered with 
a look I had never seen in them before. 

“ Annie, It cannot be!” 

“T don’t know, Harrie,” she said, sinking 
into a seat. “Heis not trustworthy. Ihave 
known It this long time.” 

“And you still love him ?” 

“ Yes, I love him.” 

Annie was different from me. She looked 
up at me, read my face a moment, and smiled 
sadly. 

“T never was consistent, you know,” she 
said. “I never expect to be. Well, I will 
know about this to-morrow. Don’t fret for 
me, Harrie.” 

The next day Charley Carlton from Cohas- 
set came in. I saw the color drift out of An- 
nie’s cheeks, and watched her curiously. 

“Charley, do you know Miss Forrester?” 
she asked, as they were looking for a piece of 
music together. 

“Madge Forrester? O,yes. She is engag- 
ed to Alford—Lew Alford, you know. He is 
in town, now, isn’t he ?” 

“T beileve so,” said Annie, quietly opening 
another portfolio. “Have they been engaged 
long?” 

“ Over two years. She’sa beauty, Annie, 
haven't you seen her?” 

“ Once.” : 

That was all she said. Charley fell on my 
hands the remainder of his stay. When he 
had gone, I went and knelt down by the fau- 
teuil where Annie sat, with her head on her 
hand. 

“ What shall you do, darling ?” 

She dropped her ring into my hand. 

“Put it out of my sight,” she said, with a 
shudder. 

He came that night. There must have been 
a stormy scene, for Annie came to me for the 
ring, with a face so changed with passion that 
I hardly knew her. She went back to the 
sitting-room; in half an hour I heard the door 
close upon him. 
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My poor sister! I did not know what to 
do—whether to go to her or leave her alone. 
She had not seemed like my gay, tender An- 
nie for four weeks past. SoJ did not go to 
her immediately ; I sat before the library fire, 
my heart beating painfully, my ear listening 
for the slightest sound in the next room. All 
was very still. She came to me at last. 

“ Let us go to bed, Harrie,” she said, wearily. 

I took her dear hands, cold as ice, and drew 
her down to the hassock at my feet. I put 
my arms about her neck and held her head to 
my bosom, with my cheek against her glossy 
hair. She was cold as stone for a long time. 
Her forehead knotted at last—her head sank 
to my lap; she clasped me convulsively about 
the waist, and I never witnessed such a pas- 
sion of grief as was hers. 

It was of no use to say a word to her. I 
could only smooth back her tangled hair, and 
kiss her hot forehead. I begged her, for my 
sake, not to make herself ill, at last. 

“T love you, dear, more than he ever did. 
Don’t hurt yourself in this way for him; he is 
not worth it. Don’t break your heart for him, 
Annie, when I love you so, and you are all I 
have in the world!” 

She raised her head. 

“T shall not break my heart,” she said, after 
amoment. “These are my last tears, my 
only ones. I have loved him,”—she stopped 
—“but as God is my judge, I do not love him 
now; my heart is washed clean to the core. 
He is no nearer my soul than the farthest 
stranger in the world. I do not know what 
it means, but it slckens me to think of him. 
Don’t speak his name again, Harrie. We will 
go to bed now, I am so tired!” 

She slept on my arm all night, her pale face 
as serene as an infant’s. Once she moved and 
spoke a name, not Alford’s, or mine, but Mr. 
Isbey’s. She called him by his first name— 
Leonard. 

I had not seen Mr. Blalr since the night he 
caught me crying so dreadfully. I was very 
glad of it, but when he came into the library 
the next morning, as I sat there at work, after 
Annie had gone to Mr. Middleton’s, true to 
some peculiarity of my nature, I was haughti- 
ly indifferent to him. | 

“Are you using my ‘Shirley,’ Miss Perth ? 
I do not see it here.” 

“No sir. You will find it on the next shelf.” 

It was not in its place. I internally resolv- 
ed that I would never again meddle with Mr. 
Blair’s books, or anything belonging to him, 


as long as lived. And I'd give.up his room. 
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which he was at liberty to walk into at any 
time. 

“Miss Harrie, will you do me the favor to 
attend King’s lecture with me to-night?” said 
he. 

I looked at him with two very large eyes. 

“Mr. Blair!” 

_ “Well, Miss Harrie?” 

Such audacity! 

“Where is your wife?” 

“My wife!” he exclaimed, dropping his 
book, and turning hastily towards me. “ Par- 
don me, but I hope, Ido hope she is about 
three feet from me!” 

There was no human creature within three 
feet or fifty feet of the man but just myself. I 
looked at him a moment, then gathered up my 
work, and was walking out of the room. 

“Wait, please—a moment—my dear Miss 
Harrie. Havel offended you? I think,”— 
half laughing—“ that the words said them- 
selves. I’m sure I would not offend you for 
the world. But why need you be offended ?” 

“Do you think that your wife would sanc- 
tion your giving such invitations to young 
ladies during her absence, Mr. Blair ?” 

“ What wife? Why, I haven’t any wife!” 

“Have you obtained a divorce from Mrs. 
Blair ?” 

“What Mrs. Blair? I don’t know a Mrs. 
Blair in existence but my mother.” 

“ Your mother ?” I said, faintly. 

“Yes. Good heavens! You didn’t sup- 
pose—” 

We looked at each other very blankly for a 
moment. Then the calm, the elegant, the 
dignified Mr. Blair sank into a seat and laugh- 
ed immoderately. I turned towards the door. 
He sprang after me. 

“Harrie, dear child! I beg ten thousand 
pardons, but it is such a ridiculous mistake! 
How could you—ha! ha!” | 

“Mr. Blair,” J said, trying to get away, for 
he had my hands. 

“Harrie, dear little girl, don’t be angry. 
Just answer me one question.” 

“TI will go to the lecture—yes—if you will 
let me go!” 

“That is not it; will you be Mrs. Blair?” 

“ Release my hands!” 

“ Listen to me, please.” 

Annie wanted me to tell Mr. Isbey all about 
it, and then ask him not to mention the sub- 
ject to her. I didso. He wasso kind to An- 
nie! He devoted himself to her pleasure as 
he had never dene before in his life. I was 
very grateful to him. 


' ANNIE AND I, 


It came to be winter. Mr. Blair and I were 
sitting very comfortably by the library Gre 
one evening, and Annie was playing and sing- 
ing, when Mr. Isbey came in. 

“Come, girls, put on your wraps for a sleigh 
ride! Come, Blair! It’s a splendid night— 
the clearest starlight, and the roads are smooth 
as glass. Annie, little queen, that’s right.” 

We were wrapped in a moment, down staira, 
and piling merrily into the cutter. It was the 
finest night of the season. Before we got oat 
of town, the street was blocked by the falling 
of an omnibus horse, at a crossing. We stood 
stationary a moment. Some men in aasleigh 
behind us were talking. 

“O, it’s nothing when you get used to it. I 
don’t think she broke her heart either, she 
holds too stiff an upper lip for that. But wo- 
men are fools! I should think they’d learn 
enough to take care of themselves after a 
while. But it always will be so; every good 
looking fellow has a throw at their hearts. A 
perfect game of battledore and shuttlecoek. 
We call, they throw out, and we throw back 
It's very nice for you and I, Jim—hearts are 
pretty playthings—apd—women are fools 

I looked at Annie to see if she heard. She 
did, and she knew the voice. She curled her 
lips—her eyes flashed—then she laughed. 

“ He’s as blind as a bat!” she said. 

I thought she meant that he did not see her, 
but in a little while I understood she meant 
that women do not break their hearts, but out- 
live love after love, because they find they 
were deceived by false symbols of tenderness 
and truth. A woman who would die fora 
false-hearted man is much better dead thaa 
alive. There is truth and tenderness in the 
world as surely as there are counterfeits of 
them, and it is the moet unpardonable weak- 
ness to lose our grand faith in God’s stare of 
wealth because we grasped at a bit of rock 
crystal and supposed it a diamond. More 
shame to the crystal for not being a diamond! 
but the poor thing can’t help its worthlessness. 
Glitter, crystal, with your false brillianey! 
every true seeker will eventually cast you by. 

Annie’s restlessness wae all gone. Long 
before I suspected it, she had discovered a 
freab green ivy wound through ajl the irrege- 
lar ways of her previous paths—Leonard Is- 
bey’s love—and she bound her brows, and sat 
down in peace. We were married at the same 
time, Mr. Blair and I. 


—_———— 4+ eon 


Many dread being ill who are very willing 
their lives should be so. 


THE FLORIST. 


Che Florist. 


Lif hath as many farewells 
As it hath sunny hours; 
And over some are scattered thorns, 
And over others flowers.—Mas. L. P. Sxurra. 








Coreopsis. . 

Among the numerous family of coreopsis are in- 
cluded a number of showy perennials, with yellow 
flowers, all perfectly hardy, and easily propagated 
by division of the roots. 

Coreopsis lanceolata—Lance-leaved—is a fine 
species, with lanceolate leaves, producing a profu- 
sion of large, rich, yellow flowers, upon long pe- 
duncles (flower-stems), which begin to open in 
June, and give a continued succession until au- 
tumn. Height about two feet. This is almost the 
only perennial which produces yellow compound 
flowers so early in summer. A small root planted 
in April will make a large plant by autumn. All 
the species are propagated by dividing the roots. 

Coreopsis verticillata.—Leaves verticillate (given 
off in a circle round the stem); opposite, sessile 
(without footstalks); ternate (in threes), or quinite 
(in fives); leaflets linear lanceolate, entire; rays of 
the flower acute, pale yellow; disk. or centre, dark 
brown. The flowers have a peculiar, star-shaped 
appearance. It is said the florets are used to dye 
cloth red. It isa handsome shrubbery or border 
plant, continuing from July to October in bloom. 

Coreopsis tenuifvlia—Slender-leaved.—The foliage 
of this species very much resembles the last, with 
this difference, it is much more delicate and finer. 
The flowers are of the same shape, a deep, shining 
yellow, having its disk also yellow; not more than 
a foot high; in bloom in July and August. A 
handsome plant, suitable for the front of the border. 

Coreopsis tripterte—Three-leaved.—A tall, hand- 
some plant, suitable for the shrubbery, six feet 
high. Leaves on the stems in threes; lanceolate, 
entire; radical ones pinnate; flowers yellow; from 
August to October. 

Coreopsis grandiflora—Great-flowered.—The flow- 
ers are not so large, however, as C. lanceolata, or 
90 handsome. Its habits are different from the 
other species, having creeping roots, which throw 
up in every direction stems not more than one foot 
high, with compound, much divided leaves; leaflets 
linear. As an exception to the other species, this 
is somewhat tender, and requires protection. 





Verbena. 

There are innumerable varieties of the verbena, 
of every color and tint, excepting yellow and blue. 
Some varieties are of a bluish purple, ruby-purple, 
lilac and dark-purple, rose, scarlet, crimson, white, 
white with red eye, scarlet with purple eye, rosy 
with red eye, shaded, striped, etc.; in fact, every 
shade of the colors named. The habits of all are 
similar, naturally prostrate creeping plants, taking 
root freely wherever the stems come in contact 
with the ground, and sending forth innumerable 
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clusters of their maay-hued, brilliant fowers from 
May to November. It is kept with difficulty through 
the winter, except in rooms or in the greeshouse. 
In the cellar the roots soon perish; nor are any of 
them quite hardy enough to stand the winter. 
They flower from seed sown in the open ground, ia 
May, the same season, commencing their bloom in 
August. Seedling plants produce seed in abuan- 
dance, but those that have been a long time prope- 
gated from cuttings lose that power ina great 
measure. There is no end to the variety from 
seedling plants. To have them come early in flow- 
er, the seed may be brought forward in the frame. 
No plant equals the verbena for masses, particu- 
larly when grown in beds cut out on Jawns, as the 
brilliancy of the flowers contrasts finely with the 


green grass. 


Thunbergia. 

Thundergia alata—W inged-peticled Thunbergia. 
Handsome climbing green-house perennial, but 
succeeds well as an annual, from seed sown in the 
open ground the last of May, growing five or six 
feet high, with numerous bufFcolored flowers, with 
dark throat, from July to October. 


Thunbergia alata, var. alba—White-flowered, 
winged-petioled Thunbergia.—This is a very showy 
variety of 7. alata, differing in no respect except 
color. The plant is highly ornamental, and being 
easily multiplied by cuttings, it has already become 
common. Like the other variety it is often treated 
as a stove plant, but it succeeds better in the con- 
servatory or green-house, and, if planted in a warm, 
sunny border, it will grow and blossom freely dar- 
ing the summer months. A soil composed of peat 
and loam is that which suits it best. 








Cassia. 

Cassia Marylandica—Maryland Cassia. A hardy, 
indigenous perennial, four feet high, with yellow 
flowers, from August to September. Many of this 
genus are beautiful plants, but mostly tender; some 
species are sensitive, and close their leaves in wet 
weather, or at the approach of night. 





Work for the Month. 

This is a very busy month, for the garden should 
now be cleared and arranged for the season. Trane- 
plant all sorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and bien- 
nial plants now where they are intended to remain. 
Put the bulbs into the ground again, and transplant 
the different layered plants into their. respective 
places. Prune flowering shrubs of all sorts. Plant 
and transplant all hardy deciduous shrubs, and 
their suckers. Dig up and part the roots of all 
flowers which require so doing, and replant them. 
Plant cuttings of boneysuckles, laurels, etc. Take 
up the roots of dahlias, and put them carefully 
away till May. Trim evergreens. Plant box edg- 
ings; cut away the long, sticky roots, and trim the 
tops even. Mow grass walks and lawns, and ie 
gravel walks. 
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Raspberry and Blackberry Jelly. 

Take the berries when ripe, mash them, and let 
them drain through a flannel bag, without squeez- 
ing it. To each pint of juice put a pound of white 
sugar, and the beaten white of an egg to three 
pounds of the sugar. Set it on the fire; when it boils 
up well, take it from the fire, and skim it clear. 
Set it back on the fire; if any more seum rises, take 
it from the fire, and skim it off. Boil it till it be- 
comes a jelly, which js ascertained by taking a little 
of it up into a tumbler of cold water. If it falls to 
the bottom in a solid mass, it is sufficiently boiled. 
Seal it up in tumblers or cupe. 


Apple Jelly. 

Pare and core some tart apples; boil till soft in 
plenty of water, and strain through a jelly bag. 
Do not squeeze them. Add a pound of white sugar 
to each pint of liquor. and boil slowly to a thick 
jel'y. A little cranberry or beet juice, pat in on 
removing it from the fire, will give it a red tinge; 
or, use saffron tincture, or spinach leaves, to color, 
if preferred. Strain again, and when cool, put into 
glasses and cover. . 


Sago Jelly. 

Rinse four ounces of sago thoroughly; then soak 
it in cold water half an hour, turn off the water, 
and put to it a pint and a half of fresh cold water. 
Let it soak in it half an hour, then set it where it 
will boil slowly, stirring it constantly; boil with it 
a stick of cinnamon. When of a thick consistency, 
add a glass of wine, and white sugar to the taste. 
Let it boil five minutes, then turn it into cups. 


Sago Pudding. 

Three pints of milk and a cup of sago, boiled to- 
gether till the sago is tender, with a stick of cinna- 
mon; while it is hot, stir in a small piece of butter, 
four eggs, sugar to your taste, and a little rose- 
water or lemon. Serve with powdered sugar. 


Aprioot Tart. 

Take some apricots, cut them in two and break 
the stones; put them into paste with sugar, a small 
quantity of preserved lemon, and a few of the ker- 
nels; close it, sprinkle sugar over and glaze it. If 
the apricots are not ripe, beil them a short time in 
water, and drain them well. 


Suet Pudding. 

Chop half a pound of beef suet extremely fine; 
add the same quantity of flour, two eggs well 
beaten, a small quantity of pounded and sifted su- 
gar, and a little salt; mix well together with milk 
to a tolerable consistency, and either bake or boil it. 























Whigs for Tea, or Breakfast. 

Warm a pint anda half of milk, one ounce of 
butter, three eggs, three tablespoonsful of yeast, 
flour to make a batter, and let it rise two or three 
hours. Bake in rings fifteen minutes. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Cream Cheese. 

Such of our readers as are fond of this luxury, 
and can procure the materials for it, are requested 
to try the subjoined recipe, cut from an Irish jour 
nal, the editor of which highly recommends it:— 
“Take a quart of cream, or if not desired very rich, 
add one pint of new milk, warm it in hot water (f 
necessary) until it is the temperature of milk from 
the cow. Add a tablespoonful of rennet, let it 
stand till thick, then break it slightly with a spoon 
and place it in a frame eight inches square and 
four inches deep, in which a fine canvas cloth has 
been placed. Press it slightly with a weight, let is 
stand twelve hours, then put a finer cloth in the 
frame—a little powdered salt should be put over 
the cloth ; it will be fit for use in a day or two.” 

To preserve Eggs. 

The simplest, least troublesome, and certainly a 
very excellent plan, is to simply pack them ia pena, 
with the broad end downwards, in salt, sarround- 
ing them entirely, and packing them row abor 
row until the pan is quite full. A moderate-sized 
pan will hold perhaps one hundred. They will eat 
like quite fresh eggs fur a week or tem days after 
pecking them in the salt, and will keep good for 
twelve months, if necessary. You may keep eggs 
thus for years, and never have ome spoilt im the 
keeping. Of course it is needless to say the egg» 
must be kept in quite a dry place. 





Sweetmeat Pudding. 

Take one ounce each of orange and lemon peel, 
and citron; slice them very thin; line a dish with 
puff paste; lay the peel at the bottom; mix the 
yolks of seven eggs with the whites of two eggs, 
adding five ounces of sugar; pour it over the sweet- 
meats; put it into an oven well heated, and beke 
thirty-five minutes. 





Butter Cakes. 

Beat with your hands a dish of batter inte a 
cream, add two pounds of sifted sugar, three pounds 
of dried flour, and two dozen eggs, leaving out half 
the whites; then beat altogether for an hour. Pre- 
vious to baking it, you may add some seeds and 
currants, an ounce of mace, a nutmeg, and a litre 
brandy. 


Tapioca Pudding. ? 

Wash two large spoonsful of tapioca, and pat to 
a pint of milk; the grated rind of a lemon, a amall 
piece of butter, and sugar to your taste. Boil it am 
hour; then add three well beaten eggs. Put it in 
a dish, and bake three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
with sauce, or sugar and cream. 

Vermicelli Pudding. 

Take four ounces of vermicelli; boil it soft ma 
pint of new milk, with a stick or two of cinnamen; 
add half a pint of thick cream, a quarter ef a peaad 
of butter, the same quantity of sugar, and the yolks 
of four eggs, well beaten; put in a dish aad bake it. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


Bemarkable Case. 

On the 27th of February, 1831, a man named 
John Taylor, aged 20, a native of Prussia, was at 
work asa sailor on board the brig Jane, of Scar- 
borough, then in the London docks, and while 
guiding the iron pivot of the trysail mast into the 
mainboom, the tackle broke, and the mast, which 
was thirty-nine feet long and six hundred pounds 
in weight, descended upon Taylor. The iron pivot 
tore off half his scalp, which fell over his face; then 
striking his lower jaw, broke it, and knocked him 
down; lastly, piercing his chest obliquely, came 
out in the lower part of his back, and fixed in the 
deck. When thus transfixed and otherwise in- 
jured, the man subsequently stated that he felt no 
pain. “TI was in heaven,” said he. Nor was he at 
all inconvenienced during the withdrawal of the 
mast from his body by his fellow-seamen, but im- 
mediately afterward experienced “ unutterable ago- 
ny,” and at each act of inspiration the air came 
from the wound in his chest, proving thereby that 
the lung was injure. He was carried to the Lon- 
don Hospital, where he so far recovered in five 
months from the effects of his severe injuries, as to 
be able to walk a distance of some miles. He ulti- 
mately returned to his duty as a sailor, and has 
ever since enjoyed most excellent health. 





Watural Barometers. 

Chickweed is an excellent barometer. When 
the flower expands fully, we are not to expect rain 
for several hours; should it continue in that state, 
no rain will disturb the summer's day. When it 
half conceals its miniatare flower, the day is gen- 
erally showery; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils 
the white flower with its green mantle, let the trav- 
eller put on his great-coat. The different species 
of trefoils always contract their leaves at the ap- 
proach of a storm; so certainly does this take place, 
that these plants acquired the name of the hus- 
bandman's barometer. The tulip, and several of 
the compound yellow flowers, all close before rain. 
There is a species of wood-sorrel which doubles its 
leaves before storms. The bauhinia, or mountain 
ebony, capial or sensitive plants, observe the same 
habits. 

The Boomerang. 

The boomerang is a puzzle, and even mathema- 
ticians cannot comprehend the law of its action. 
It isa piece of carved hard wood. nearly in the 
form of a parabola; it is from thirty to forty inches 
long, and about three inches broad, pointed at both 
ends, the concave part a quarter of an inch thick, 
and the convex edge quite sharp. The mode of 
using it is as singular as the weapon. Ask a black 
to throw it so that it may fall at his feet, and away 
goes boomerang for forty yards before him, skim- 
ming slong the surface at three or four feet from 
the ground, when it will suddenly rise into the air 
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forty or fifty feet, describing a curve, and finally 
drop at the feet of the thrower. 





A new and rare Animal. 

A little harvest mouse (mus minutus) was caught 
by a cat, the other day, in Byfield. It was first 
discovered and brought to notice a few years ago 
by White, the English naturalist, who found a nest 
built like a bird’s nest in a bush, which had eight 
young ones. It is very rare in Europe, and we are 
not aware of any specimen having been before 
found in this country. It is an inch and a half 
long exclusive of the tail, and weighs an eighth of 
an ounce, being the smallest quadruped in the 
world. Its color is brown on the back and sides, 
and white on the belly and inside of the legs. The 
head is very small, with short ears and large, 
prominent eyes. The feet are proportioned like 
those of the kangaroo, the hind ones being the 
longest and strongest, and possessing five toed, 
while the fore ones have but four. Its nest ie made 
of grass, in the form of a ball, being completely 
closed on every side. When the mother wishes to 
perform maternal duty, she tears open a place to 
get aceess to the young hopefuls, closing it up 
again when her important mission is ended. It is 
a remarkably beautiful and agile little creature, 
though unfortunately the delicate attentions of the 
cat had deprived the specimen referred to above of 
both his agility and beauty, and rendered him unfit 
for preservation. 





Curious Oircumstance. . 
George Martinson, of Hartford, Ct., a gentleman 
well advanced in years, died some eight or nine 
months ago, leaving a handsome property. His 
heirs were his widow and two or three children; 
there was also an adopted daughter. Careful 
search was made, but no will could be discovered, 
so the estate went into probate; the six months 
allowed were just expiring, and next day the prop- 
erty was to be divided among the heirs. The Hart- 
ford Press says that day the widow noticed an old 
pair of pantaloons of her husband’s hanging in the 
cellar-way, and gave them to an Irish woman at 
work for her, saying she could wash them up, and 
maybe they'd be good for something. . As she took; 
them to the washtub she felt a paper in one of the 
pockets; it was the missing will. Among the be- 


"quests it gave the house and lot, worth $5000, to 


the adopted daughter. 


Death of a Pin-Gatherer. 

The Baren de Sevres is dead,in France. Among 
the property he left were found two large and 
heavy boxes, which by the heirs were supposed to 
contain cash, but turned out to be hundreds of 
thousands of all imaginable kinds of pins. For the 
last twenty years his regular habit has been to pass 
along the most frequented streets and places of 
public resort, and to pick. up any pins he discovered a. 
on the ground. 


Giditor’s Wahle. 
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THE EMPRESS AND HEB HAIR. 

A Paris correspondent states that the 
French empress is entertaining her friends at 
Fontainebleau, and says that the eminent lady 
moves with the greatest ease and grace from 
one group to another. She joins for a mo- 
ment in the remarks of each, and no sooner 
has she withdrawn, than she herself becomes 
the subject of observation, and with one com- 
mon wail do the ladies burst into exclama- 
tions of disapprobation at the experiment 
which her majesty had been induced by ill- 
advised friends to try; that of revivifying her 
hair, which had ever since the autumn mani- 
festud a tendency to turn pale and fade, the 
colors which once shone so brilliantly amongst 
the thick golden plaits and tresses no longer 
suiting the nuance to which the hair has 
- changed, consequently the bjues had to be- 
come paler and the mauves much lighter, 
while the stronger violet and ponceau, once 
8q becoming, were found no longer admissible. 
Accordingly the court hair-dresser set about 
trying his skill in revivifying, promising upon 
his honor that the preparation he employed 
should neither act as a dye nor as a destroyer 
of the hair. What, then, was the painful sur- 
prise at beholding the change which a few 
employments of the drug had accomplished ? 
From the beautiful golden color we all were 
wont to greet with so much enthusiasm, it 
had become a dark auburn, from a dark au- 
burn it was fast declining into a deep brown. 
Nothing could be more unbecoming than this 
tint to her majesty’s complexion, and it 1s 
hoped that by ceasing to use the preparation, 
and reducing the color by a soda mixture, 
composed for the express purpose, the natural 
nuance will soon be restored. 

—_————t+-oen—--——___—_—- 

IMPATIENCE.—In all evils which admit a 
remedy, impatience should be avoided, because 
it wastes that time and attention in com- 
plaints, which, if properly applied, might re- 
move the cause.. 

_ HOO 

A LaBEL.—The Persians have a saying that 
“ten measures of talk were sent down upon 
the earth, and the women took nine.” 


NN a ee a ee a? 


THE HUMAN BYE. 

The language of the eye is very hard to 
counterfeit. You can read in the eyes of your 
companion, while you talk, whether your 
argument hits him, though his tongue will 
not confess it. There is a look by which a 
man shows he is going to say a good thing, 
and a look when he has said it. Wain and 
forgotten are all the fine offices of hospitality, 
if there be no holiday in the eye. How many 
furtive invitations are avowed by the eye 
though dissembled by the lips. A man comes 
away from a company; he has heard no im- 
portant remark, but if in sympathy with the 
society, he is cognizant of such a stream of 
life as has been flowing to him through the 
eye. There are eyes which give no more ad- 
mission into them than blueberries, others are 
liquid, and deep wells that men might fall 
into; and others are oppressive and devoar- 
ing, and take too much notice. There are 
asking eyes and asserting eyes, eyes full of 
faith—some of good and some of sinister omea. 

HOO 


BURNETT’S PREPARATIONS.—We wish to 
call the attention of the readers of “ The Dol- 
lar Monthly” to Messrs. Burnett & Co.'s ad- 
vertisemént on the cover of this Magazine. 
Mr. Burnett’s preparations are unequalled on 
this continent. His articles for the toilet, for 
the table, for the health of the people, are all 
just as he describes them; so the public have 
confidence in his word in what he sells, and 
the firm thrives accordingly. We are glad of it. 

———_—_—_—__¢-B2e@2—___—____- 

DEFINITIONS. — Analyze —an attack on 
Anna’s veracity. Wilful—Will a little tipsy. 
Patrolling—Pat turning on his own axis. 





DouBTFUL.—A report that the Horse Ma- 
rines had hired the roof of Quincy Market 
for a parade ground needs confirmation. 

—_—_—_——— F-92098 - 

REVENGE.—Revenge is a fever in one’s 
blood, generally to be cured only by letting 
the blood of another. 


a -E Ra  er 
A GREAT GAME IX A SMALL OoMPasé.— 
Cricket on the hearth. 
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. THE RIOT MANIA. 

Riots are like contagious diseases, they 
spread with alarming rapidity, frighten sen- 
sible people out of their wits, cause them to 
neglect all proper precautions, and take no 
measures for the public safety, until some in- 
dividual comes forward, and by his example 
and counsel inspires courage in the weak and 
timid. Mobs are generally cowardly, and if 
they are met on their first onset with prompt- 
ness, firmness and dignity, they will dissolve; 
bnt if the men who compose the crowd see 
that they are feared, that no force is ready to 
oppose them, they will sweep on with confi- 
dence, fierce and strong, to scenes of violence 
and plunder, and each day that passes without 
calling out forces to meet them and crush 
them, but adds to their confidence and brute 
courage, and at last a mob becomes a most 
formidable force, and dictates terns to the 
authorities. But there is not on record a 
single instance where mobs ruled for any 
length of time. During the French revolu- 
tion mobs held possession of the government 
from six months to as many years; but when 
Napoleon the Great assumed power, he show- 
ed that he was no friend of riots or sudden 
rises, and he took care that Frenchmen should 
not hurl him from the throne as they had 
done his predecessors. 

The Gordon riots of England are matters of 
history. The vilest portion of the populace 
made themselves felt and hedrd for some 
days, and all of their demands were complied 
with by the timid, just because the govern- 
ment was weak and careless, and did not 
command the respect of the roughs. But 
after the authorities began their work, they 
finished it up in the old-fashioned rough style, 
using the gallows and the noose without the 
slightest conscientious scruples, and regard- 
less of the prayers of the condemned. 

We have had but few riots in Boston; but 
they have been more frequent and severe in 
New York, which contains larger floating 
population than Boston, and more discon- 
tented, disorderly men. The riot which re- 
cently occurred there could have been sup- 
pressed the first day that it started, if the 
authorities had been prompt and active. But 
they were not, and a few hours showed the 
city government how imprudent they had 
been. What was only aripple in the morn- 
ing had grown to be a wave of monstrous di- 
mensions at night, sweeping all before it, and 
leaving in its wake ruin, destruction and 
death, and not until after mueh bloodshed 
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ang trouble were the rioters put down.— 

Boston different results were arrived at. 
The mob made an attack on citizens, police 
officers and gunshops, but the city and State 
authorities acted in concert. The police were 
armed with revolvers and clubs, the militia 
were called to thelr armories, and stationed 
to guard important posts, United States men 
were drawn from the forts, artillery compa- 
nies with loaded field-pieces were ready at 
corners and in squares, and two companies of 
cavalry were In the saddle, dashing from 
street to street, and driving peuple before 
them; the telegraphic wires conveyed the 
news from one section of the city to the oth- 
er, and wherever help was needed it was sent. 
In this manner Boston escaped scenes of pil- 
lage, and although blood sprinkled the streets, 
the thoroughfares were not red with it, as 
some feared would be the case. For all this 
we must be thankful; and although we would 
have escaped all this, yet we must feel grate- 
ful that matters were no worse. 





BE PoncruaL.—A punctual man is very 
rarely a poor man, and never a man of doubt- 
ful credit. His small accounts are frequent- 
ly settled, and he never meets with difficulty in 
raising money to pay large demands. Small 
debts neglected, ruin credit, and when a man 
has lost that, he will find himself at the bot- 
tom of a hill he cannot ascend. 





CH ABACTERISTIC.— We were highly amused 
the other day at the reply of an old salt, when 
asked how he felt during a recent severe gale 
which he encountered at sea, and during 
whieh the ship was in great peril. “Why,” 
said Jack, in all sincerity and simplicity, “I 
thought, what will the poor fellows on shore 


de now ?” 
ee EPP EE 


SPINSTERS.—Formerly, women were pro- 
hibited from marrying until they had spun a 
set of bed-furniture; and till their wedding 
were called spinsters, which continues to this 
day in all legal proceedings. 

Se> - Pere 

A CHILD’s IpEa.—One of the little [fel- 
lows got off an odd expression in this form: 
“ Mother, did General Mitchell go to heav- 
en?” “Yes, my child, I think he did.” 
“ Bully for him.” 





o->-——_—_—_——__— 

To THE Potnt.—A garrulous barber being 
required to shave a celebrated wit, asked him, 
“ How shall I shave you, sir ?”—“ In silence 
was the reply. 
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THES NILE EXPLORERS. 

Captain Speke, who claims the honor of dis- 
covering the source of the Nile, has recently 
made a statement of his journeyings before 
the London Royal Institution, which met ex- 
pressly for the purpose of hearing an account 
of his adventures. The Prince of Wales was 
present with a numerous suit. The captain 
said that time would not permit him to de- 
scribe the whole of the incidents of his jour- 
ney from Zanzibar to Egypt, which occupied 
two years and a half, and extended over a dis- 
tance of more than three thousand miles. He 
chose rather to give some account of the Wa- 
huma and some of the other tribes inhabiting 
the shores of Lake Nyanza. 

Judging from the physical characteristics 
of those tribes, he considered them to be de- 
scended from the ancient Abyssinians—an 
idea confirmed by the traditions of the people, 
who, when questioned about their origiu, al- 
ways replied that they came from the north. 
Captain Speke gave a long and interesting 
account of the history of the people of Unyo- 
ro, tracing their kings down to the present 
monarch. On the moat fertile part of the 
shores of Lake Nyanza, he sald, is the kingdom 
of Uganda, which is the most interesting of 
all the nations of equatorial Africa, being bet- 
ter cultivated and better governed than any 
other. The customs of Uganda are many of 
them most singular. The princes, having 
large harems of women, their progeny is, of 
course, most numerous. When a king dies, 
all his sons are burnt except his successor 
and two others, who are kept, in case of acci- 
dent, until the coronation, after which one is 
pensioned off, and the other banished to Un- 
yoro. Untidiness in dress is a capital crime, 
except the offender possesses sufficient riches 
to pay an enormous fine. Ingratitude, or 
even neglecting to thank a person for a bene- 
fit conferred, is punishable. It seems that 
civilized nations might take a lesson, in this 
resnect, from the barbarians. 

The lecturer stated that at Uganda the 
court customs are also curious. No one Is 
allowed to stand before the king, and to touch 
him, or look at one of his women, ts death. 
They believe iinplicitly in magic and the evil 
_ eye, and the kings are always attended by a 
certain number of women crowned with dead 
lizards, and bearing bowls of plaintain wine 
in their hands. The king of Karagwe is the 
most civilized of all these native chiefs; before 
entering Uganda Captain Speke spent many 
days with him. In manners, civility and en- 
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lightenment, he might be compared with 

many Europeans. He owes much of this to 

the influence of an Indian merchant named 
Moussa Mzouri, who helped him by his advice 

to conquer his brother, with whom he was at 
war. Captain Speke was much entertained 

with many of his questions as to what became 

of the old suns, and why the moon made faces 

at the earth. He also wanted to know wheth- 
er England, of which he had heard from the 

ivory traders, could blow up the whole of 
Africa with gunpowder. The moment the 

king heard that he was desirous of going 

north, he sent messengers to the king of 
Uganda to prepare the way for him; the king 

was most anxious to afford him every possible 

information about the country. 

On arriving at the king of Uganda's capi- 
tal, Captain Speke found it necessary to wrap 
up all his presents in chintz before sending 
them to the king, as nothing bare or naked 
could be looked at by his majesty. He found 


the palace to consist of hundreds of conical 


tents, spread over the spur of a hill. Thoa- 
sands of courtiers and attendants were to be 
seen engaged in every conceivable occupa- 
tion, from playing on musical instruments to 
feeding the royal chickens. On sending word 
to the king that he wished for an interview, 
that monarch sent back a sharp message that 
he was to sit on the ground and wait until he 
was at liberty. Captain Speke, however, sent 
back word that he was a prince, and not ac- 
customed either to sit on the ground or to 
wait. A courtier followed him, prophesying 
all kinds of evil from his presumption. 
Captain Speké, however, terrified the whole 
court, king and all, into submission by merely 
opening his umbrella, which they took to be 
a deadly weapon, killing by magic. A chair 
was consequently allowed to Captain Speke, 
who was received by the king, surrounded by 
his court, and having by his side the women 
crowned with dead lizards, to ward off the 
effects of the evil eye. The king stared at 
him for about an hour, at the end of which 
time his majesty said, “ Have you seen me?” 
and retired to another tent, where the same 
process of staring was followed by a similar 
inquiry. The king went into a third tent, 
and Captain Speke followed. This time, how- 
ever, the monarch deigned to examine Cap- 
tain Speke’s Whitworth rifle. Captain Speke 
told him that it was fhe custom of the Inhab- 
itants of the country of which he was a prince 
to make presents of everything that they pos- 
sessed to any king into whose country they 
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entered. He accordingly left him several 
rifles and watches, and a quantity of gunpow- 
der. He endeavored to engage his majesty in 
conversation about Petherick’s party, and the 
possibility of opening trade through the north. 
It was a long time, however, before he gained 
his confidence. On leaving the king present- 
ed him with numerous very valuable presents. 
At Gondokoro, Captain Speke met Mr. Ba- 
ker, but the latter, hearing from Captain 
Speke that he had not been able to explore 
the lake Luta Nzigi, Mr. Baker immediately 
set off on an expedition in that direction, and 
Captain Speke has no doubt that by next 
year we shall know all about this supposed 
tributary of the Nile. Already the English 
are discussing some of the advantages to be 
hereafter obtained by the discoveries, but 
years must elapse before the kingdom of Ugan- 
da can be reached for commercial purposes. 





MALE AND FEMALE MANNERS. 

Who can tell why women are expected, on 
pain of censure and avoidance, to conform to 
a high standard of behaviour, while men are 
indulged in another a great deal lower? We 
never could fally understand why men should 
be tolerated in chewing tobacco, in smoking, 
and in spitting everywhere almost, and at all 
times; whefeas a woman cannot do any of 
thoee things without exciting aversion and 
disgust. Why ought a man to be allowed to 
drink liquor till his breath is offensive, and 
his manners vulgar, while a woman must do 
nothing which shall be indecorous in the eye 
»f the most fastidious judgment? Why should 
2 man be allowedly so self-indulgent, putting 
ris limbs and person in all manner of atti- 
des, however uncouth and distasteful, mere- 
y because such vulgarities yield him tempo- 
ary ease, while a woman is always required 


Oo preserve an attitude, if not of positive grace, 


t. least of decency and propriety, from which 
r she departs, though but for an Instant, she 
»rfeits respect, and is instantly branded as a 
yw creature? Can anybody say why a man 
rinen he has the toothache, or is called to 
affer in any other way, shall be permitted as 

amatter of course to groan and bellow, and 
emt his feelings very much in the style of an 
-iimal not endowed with reason, while a wo- 
,zuz0 similarly suffering must bear it in silence 
acd decorum? Why should men, as a class, 
abitually, and as a matter of right, boldly 
emt the coarsest qualities of human natare 
a2 the outside, and swear, and crowd, aod 
¢ Ent, and brutify themselves, so that they are 
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obliged to be put in separate pens in the cars 
on the railroads, and at the depots,.while wo- 
men must appear with an agreeable counte- 
nance, if not smiles, even when the head, or 
perhaps the heart, aches, and are expected to 
permit nothing ill-tempered, disagreeable, or 
even unhappy, to appear outwardly, but to 
keep all these concealed in their own bosoms, 
to suffer as they may, lest they might other- 
wise lessen the cheerfulness of others? These 
are a few suggestions only among many we 
would hint to the stronger and most exacting 
sex, to be reflected on for the improvement of 
their taste and manners. In the mirror thus 
held up before them, they cannot avoid ob- 
serving the very different standard by which 
the behaviour of the two sexes is constantly 
regulated. If any reason can be assigned 
why one should always be a lady, and the 
other hardly ever a gentleman, we hope it 
will be done. 





THREE REASONS.—A traveller writes home 
to a friend: “ From Camden to Bletchley, a 
distance of forty miles, I travelled along with 
Mrs. Greaves. She was a sweet and inter- 
esting woman—so sweet and interesting that, 
fastidious as I am on the subject, I believe I 
would have been willing to have kissed her. 
I had, however, several reasons for not perpe- 
trating this act. First, Tam such a good hus- 
band I wouldn’t even be guilty of the appear- 
ance of disloyalty to my sweet wife. Second, 
I was afraid our fellow-passengers would see 
me and tell Greaves. Third, I do not think 
Mrs. G. would let me.” 

————e D0? 

TAKING ’EM ON TRIAL.—A fellow in Mas- 
sachueetts not long since married three wives 
at intervals of a few months each, and finally 
offered to take back his first and prettiest 
spouse, provided she would agree not to tell 


the others. 
. —————_.4<»Dee-_o—————_——"__" 


A aoop REAson.—A convict wrote a letter 
to his brother, a serious letter, without an at- 
tempt at a joke, which, however, concluded 
thus: “I inust leave off now, my feet are so 


cold I cannot hold my pen.” 
——— EO 


THE GENERAL BRAND OF HUSBANDS.— 
It is strange, but every woman’s husband is 
the very worst that ever lived, until he is at- 
tacked, and then, “dear fellow,” he is the 
very best! 


———__~+2ce>_—__—_—_—_— 
“Wayte Lies.”—Mock auctioneers selling 
plated articles for silver. 
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THE WOMEN OF FRANOS. 

American travellers who have visited 
France declare that the handsomest women 
in the world are to be met in Paris. Théy 
mean that the women of the French capitai 
are better dressed than the women of any 
other city in the world, for we don’t believe 
that a French girl excels, in point of beauty, 
an American, English, or Spanish girl, al- 
though each has her telling points, and pecu- 
liar fascinations. The Americap girl boasts 
of her small foot, white hand, and delicate ap- 
pearance; the English girl of her plumpness, 
her health and glowing cheeks, which bloom 
like red roses; and the Spanish girl flashes 
her black eyes in most delightful witchery, 
until she turns the heads and breaks the 
hearts of her lovers. But neither of the 
above last three races can equal a French wo- 
man in dress. A Parisian looks cool, neat 
and jaunty in her cheap print. She makes it 
without assistance of the dress-maker; she 
trims it with cheap materials, and yet after 
they are in their place they look costly enough 
for aduchess. All her garments fit as though 
they were made for her. They are put on 


With care and with a desire to create an im- 


pression ; and unless a Parisian can excite ad- 
miration, she would be in despair, and think 
of the Seine, charcoal, or a monument from 
which she could throw herself, ending her 
days with a sensation that will last ror twenty- 
four hours at least. 

But travellers to the French capital do not 
see the worse forms of a Frenchwoman’s life. 
To be sure there is mucb gaiety in Paris; so 
is there much sadness, sin and deception. If 
we go to the villages we find that women are 
compelled to do the same kind of work which 
men perform. In their earliest years they 
tend the flocks and gather inthe harvest. As 
young girls, an instinct of coquetry, and the 
foresight of their mothers, remove them from 
the rude fatigues of husbandry; but no soon- 
er do they marry, than all is changed; they 
abandon the house, and follow their husbands 
into the flelds. You sce them bowed to earth, 
as laborers, or laden with enormous weights, 
like beasts of burden. There are districts in 
France where they are harnessed to carts 
with the ox andthe ass. From that time their 
skin becomes shriveiled, their complexions 
like coal, their features coarse and homely, 
and they fall into a premature decrepitude, 
more hideous than that of old age. But, 
whilst thus performing the labors of men, 
their own labors—those labors which sweeten 
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and refine all others—remain neglected or un- 
known. Nothing can be more filthy, nothing 
more unwholesome, than the interior of their 
cottages. Fowls, ducks, pigs, contending for 
a meal; the door opening into the mad, and 
the windows, where there are any, serving 
only as vent-holes to carry off the smoke. 
It is there, nevertheless, in a hole miry as the 
hut of a savage, amidst the gruntings and fetid 
emanations, that, every evening, two haman 
beings, male and female, repose from the is- 
tigues of the day. Nobody is there to re- 
ceive them, nothing to flatter their regards, 
the table is empty, and the hearth cold as ice. 
There, lastly, other labors await the woman, 
and, before thinking of her husband's supper, 
or the care of her children, she must think of 
the stable and of supper for the beasts. 

If asked for examples of these things, we 
will cite whole provinces, the richest as well 
as the poorest, of France; Perigord, where 
the women live in a state of filth and abject- 
ness, which reacts on the whole family; Fi- 
cardy and Limousin, where, degraded to the 
lowest rank, and as of an inferior race, they 
serve their husbands at table, without ever 
daring to take a place by his side; Brescia, 
where they are mere laborers, mere beasta of 
burden; lastly, Lower Brittany, where ber 
band, wife, and children, reduce@ to a sta 
almost savage, live all, pell-mell, in the same 
filthy chamber, and eat black bread in the 
same trough with their sheep and hogs. Ev- 
erywhere is the degradation of the women a 
sure proof of the brutishness of the mea, and 
everywhere is the brutishness of the men a 
necessary consequence and reaction from the 
degradation of the women; therefore, with 
such facts before us, we think that it would be 
unsafe to declare that all Frenchwomen are 
handsome, for such is not the case. We with 
that all American women were handsome, bst 
we fear that some of them are not. 





A SHARP STOMACH.—An impatient Welsh- 
man called to his wife, “Come, come, iss’ 
breakfast ready? I’ve had nothing since 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be the third 
day!” 





HEREDITARY V1RTUES.— Virtue, like vice, 
does not always descend in a right line, bo: 
often goes in zigzag. It can’t be willed awas 
like the family spoons. 





A QUESTION.—Did you ever know a mas 
too poor to take a paper, that did not spead a 
dollar a wevk for rum and tobaceo ? 
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HOW THEY VOTER IN FRANCE. 

A correspondent.of the London Examiner 
visited the voting polls In Paris during the 
recent election, and reports that “ nothing can 
be more orderly and tranquil than the pro- 
ceedings.” He gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the details of a 
French election are conducted: “A police 
officer is stationed at the entrance of the hall 
of voting, who merely inquires whether you 
are an elector. Asa stranger, I was invited 
by the mayor, with my companion, to witness 
what was going on. The mayor presided 
over the table on which was placed the bal- 
lot-box. Every elector had at the door sep- 
arate tickets given him, on which were print- 
ed the names of the candidates. Each ticket 
resembled the others, so that when folded it 
was utterly impossible to distinguish the 
name of the person voted for. The elector 
presented a document printed on green pa- 
per, containing his name, quality, place of 
abode, and certificate of registration. The 
name having been called out, the scrutineers, 
of whom there were four, examined the elec- 
toral lists; and on ascertaining that the name 
was found there, the elector delivered his 
folded ticket to the president, by whom it was 
dropped into the box. Voting always takes 
place on a Sunday, for the convenience of the 
laboring classes, and on the following Mon- 
day. If any question of identity arise, two 
known inhabitants of the district are allowed 
to identify the individual who comes forward 
to vote. At 4 o’clock the ballot-box is 
sealed; that of yesterday was courteously 
put into our hands. We found that the great 
proportion of electors vote on the second day, 
as an additional security against any tamper- 
ing with the ballot-box. There were at no 
time more than four or five electors in the 
room, and no one was detained a minute after 
his certificate of registration was found to 
agree with the electoral lists.” 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DUTY AND 
PLEASURE.—TIf there is a row, it is the duty 
of a policeman to be present; bnt it is more 
frequently his pleasure to be absent. 

+ eoaeo—___—__— 

REMEDY FoR Fits.—If you are subject to 
thoee distressing attacks, buy your clothes at 
a slop-shop, and you will never have a At 


afterwards. 
il A ls EE a a ETN 


Wispom.—lIn our infancy we cut our teeth, 
in our old age, our teeth cut. us. Such is life. 
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CARE FOR Létrers.—iIn Engiand, when- 
ever a letter is found in the post-office with 
the address illegible or incomplete it is passed 
to a so-called “ blind officer.” The “ blind 
officers” are supplied with all the principal 
London and provincial directories, guides, 
and gazetteers, by the help of which they 
generally succeed in making out the destina- 
tion of the letters referred to them. They 
are indeed able at once, by their own intelli- 
gence, to dispose of many letters which a 
stranger would consider it impossible to find 
owners for. When it has been fully ascer- 
tained that nothing further can be done to 
effect the delivery of a letter, such letter, if it 
contaius an address, is of course returned to 
the writer; and, when possible, this is done 
without breaking the seal or examining the 
contents, some hundreds of letters being re- 
turned daily by means of the information on 
the outside of the covers. 





A CONSIDERATE JocKEY.—A jockey in 
Maine, given to the tricks of the trade, and 
who has an awful habit of swearing, sold a 
kicking horse to a good deacon, forgetting to 
inform him the animal had a way of handling 
his hind legs not always agreeable. A week 
or two afterwards, as the deacon was riding, 
his borse astonished him by elevating his hind 
legs to the locality of the “dasher,” clearing 
out the wagon and hazarding ‘tthe deacon’s 
bones and life. The next day the deacon met 
the jockey, and asked him what he meant by 
selling him a kicking horse. “ Why,” replied 
the jockey, “I thought you were better pre- 
pared to ride behind him than I was, and so I 
let you have him.” 





A VALUABLE CITIZEN.—“ Some people,” 
said a red-nosed individual, haranguing three 
or four bystanders, “ waste their money in 
charity, others squander theirs in supporting 
wives and families; butas for me, I save mine 


to buy spirits.” 
—_— EO 


SLow Poison.—Notwithstanding all that 
has been said about tea being “a slow pois- 
on,” the Chinese assert that the man who 
drinks tea in sufficient quantities may live a 
century. The Celestials take it very hot. 

i pe peg 

PLANT TREES.—There is an old Turkish 
adage, that every young man should plant a 
tree under whose shade he could recline in 
his old age. It is a good adage, too. By all 
means plant at least, one tree, 


Pe 


Sats and Sancies. 


COOL DEBTOR. 


An esteemed correspondent, who, from intense 
fondness for impudence and fun, writes us the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a celebrated Western man, 
whoee coolness is perfectly frigid. He says: 

Colonel Crocker, of Mansfield, Ohio, was a law- 
yer and merchant in that place some twenty-five 
years since. He was a tall, muscular man, noble 
and high-minded in all his transactions in life He 
purchased his goods in Pittsburgh, and had occa- 
sion to repair to that place at a certain time and 
fork over, and purchase more goods. On his ar- 
rival at Pittsburgh he called his creditors together, 
and told them he would not be able to pay them 
but fifty cents on the dollar, and if they would ac- 
cept of that proposition, he was ready to do it, if 
not, they might dispose of him as they pleased. 
They would not accept of his offer, but had him 
immediately arrested and put him in prison. On 
arriving at the jail, he found three hearty-looking 
men, who were confined for debt, sitting on their 
blocks or stools, in rather a desponding attitude. 

“‘ Well,” said the colonel, to the one nearest him, 
“what are you here for?” 

“For debt, sir,"’ replied the prisoner. 

“How much is it?”’ asked Colonel Crocker. 

“ Three or four dollars,’’ was the reply. 

(The sheriff being present), “* How much is it, 
Mr. Sheriff?"’ 

“Four dollars seventy-five.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “here is the money, 
but don’t let me catch you here again for that 
amount.’’ 

The colonel addressing the next one—" Well, sir, 
what are you here for ?”" 

“For debt, sir.’’ 

‘“‘ How much is it?” 

“ Twenty-five dollars, or more.’ 

“Yes,” said the sheriff, “ aes dollars and 
seventy-five.” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “here is the mony, 
and now clear yourself, and let me not see you 
here again.” 

The colonel put the same question to the third 
one, and paid twenty-five dollars for his liberation. 

“I have now,’ said the colonel, “vacated the 
coop, and am cock of the walk. Now, Mr. Sheriff, 
Jock me in, and go and engage me a good, trusty 
servant man at a good price. I've got the money 
to pay him, and you also for your trouble, and one 
with whom you can entrust the keys of the 
prison.” 

“ Very well,” said the sheriff, “I will do so." 

Accordingly the man appeared with the key of 
the prison in his hand. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “you have come, I 
suppose, to work for me while I remain in this soli- 
tary abode of justice.” > 

“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 
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‘“‘ Now,” said the colenel, “get all the belp yeu 
want to renovate this room by washing, white 
washing, etc., and in the meantime parchase one 
table, six chairs, one bedstead and beddimg, ove 
washbow! stand, a two-gallon jug of the best 
brandy in the city, loaf sugar, piteher, tambler. de- 
canters, and all that is convenient and comfortable 
for a gentleman to keep house with, and put them 
in as soon as the room is cleaned,”” and the coleeel 
furnished the neceseary funda. 

All these requsitions being complied with, his 
hired man was employed from day to day m at- 
tending to visiting gentlemen, and aleo to see the 
the colonel furnished with all the luxuries and 
comforts of life. Gentlemen, and ladies, and cred- 
itors, came to visit the colonel; the latter were suar- 
prised to see the expenre incurred in fitting ups 
room, furnishing it with such costly farniture. 

““ Well,’’ said the colonel to his creditors, “I was 
raised to live decently and comfortably, and whes 
you had conveyed me to this horrible place of jw- 
tice, I found it in a filthy, uncomfortable conditica, 
and I was determined to make it more comfortsble 
during my stay in his unholy abode. And further,” 
said the colonel, “call on me to-morrow at 3 P. IL. 
and dine with me on a fine roast turkey; and ab 
though my conveniences to entertain gentieoa 
are not very good, as Iam confined to this rocm 
alone, I will endeavor to make yeu as comfertabie 
as circumstances will permit.” 

“ Very well,” said his creditors, “we will dine 
with you on the morrow.” 

At dinner, Colonel Crocker's creditors said they 
did not feel disposed to keep him in prison. If be 
could not pay but fifty cents on the dollar, they 
would take it and give him a discharge. 

But,” said the colonel, “1 have incurred some 
necessary expenses that must be deducted oat of 
that fifty cents.” 

‘““ What are they ?”’ asked one of his creditors. 

‘One hundred and five dollars and fifty cents,” 
said Colonel Crocker, “for the liberation of three 
prisoners, which I conceived to be aa act of charity 
and humanity; and then again my expenses in fit- 
ting up the prieon room—a duty | owed to myeelf 
—treating friends, hiring help, etc., and six day’ 
imprisonment at $3 per day, will amount in all to 
$181, and I will pay the balance after deducting 
this.’’ 

““Very well,” said his creditors, “we will do #. 
We don't want to see you absent from your family 
for the paltry sum of $4000, when you say, honest- 
ly, you are unable to pay the whole.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel, “I have told yee 
what I would do, and I will do nothing else Let 
us make out an estimate of the amount you are & 
have.’’ 

All being done, Colonel Crocker purchased a ist 
of goods, and returned again to his residence m 
Mansfield, Ohio. If that was not a cool ee 
we never hedfd of one: 
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A FRENCH DUEL. 


Paris is laughing just at this time over a duel 
which oecurred between two well known Parisians. 
The result was somewhat different from what the 
public had a right to expect. It seems that Mon- 
sieur M. felt it necessary to demand satisfaction of 
Monsieur de C. fora trifling offence; but with the 
secret hope that the challenge would be declined. 
Bat M. de C. accepted, and the seconds on both 
sides met to arrange the conditions of the combat. 

“ It seems to me, gentlemen,’ said one, “ that the 
matter is not so serious, nor our friends so unskil- 
ful, as to render it necessary to fight so very near. 
Twenty-five paces would be a good distance." 

Some discussion ensued, but at last twenty paces 
was settled on, and the seconds of M. went in 
search of him. 

“Well,” said he. 

* Well, it is all arranged.” 

“So I imagined.” 

“ You fight to-morrow morning.” 

“ What?” 

“ At nine o'clock.” 

** What do you meah ?” 

“In the woods of Vincennes.” 

“In the woods, do I?” 

‘- At twenty paces.” 

BM. appeared embarrassed for a moment, but re- 
covering himself, smilingly said: 

“You say we shall fight at twenty paces. I 
should rather have preferred fifteen, or even ten—”’ 

‘* Yes, we demanded fifteen paces, but the sec- 
onds of de C. insisted upon twenty.”’ 

“ And vou yielded the point to them ?”’ 

a Yes.” 

“ Very well, I shall not yield another.” 

“* Of course not—there is nothing moré to yield.” 

“JT don’t know—something might come up. 
However, I shall maintain my rights.” 

“* Nohody disputes them.”’ 

““T am the one insulted.” 

6 Yes, of course, since it is you who demand sat- 
isfaction." 

“In that case, I have the choice of weapons.” 

* But there is no—” 

“J say I have the choice of weapons, and I 
choose the sword.”’ 

‘* How! what! choose the sword? You have 
said twenty times in our presence that you would 
ten times rather fight with the pistol than with the 


sword.”’ : 
“¢ Yes, yes, but it was not in relation to this affair 


that I was speaking then.” 
‘¢ No, but—"’ 


*¢ There is no but in the matter! I have been in- 


suited. I have the choice of arms—I choose the. 


sword.” 
“We must see the other seconds.” 
‘¢ Why so?”’ 
“ To make new arrangements.” 
‘¢ There is no need of it; you have agreed on 


twenty paces.” 
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“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Well, I don’t wish you to retract your consent. 
I will fight at twenty paces.” 

“O, very well!” 

“Bat I repeat, I should rather have preferred 
fifteen, or even ten paces.” 

After a moment's silence, the second resumed: 

“‘ Have you any pistols?” 

“No,” answered M. “What should I want of 
them ?” 

“Want of them? Why, that’s a pretty question 
—to fight with, to be sure.” - 

“To fight with? But I tell you I shall not fight 
with pistols.” 

“There it is, we don’t understand each other; 
however, vou say you accept the twenty paces.” 

“ Yes, yes, I accept the twenty paces, but—”’ 

“ How do you mean—bduéf"’ 

“TI accept the twenty paces, bat I don’t accept 
the pistols. I am not at the orders of M.deC. I 
have made one concession, and shall not take it 
back—twenty paces, if he wishes, I am quite will- 
ing. And now that I have agreed to it, I want no 
change made. We will fight at twenty paces—not 
one pace more, nor one pace less. It was not I 
who fixed the distance. It was the other side that 
wished it so, and they have it as they wished. I 
have made one concession, and shan’t make an- 
other. Twenty paces—let it be so, but the sword.” 

It was impossible to make M. change his resolu- 
tion. He called his obstinacy, “ maintaining his 
rights;’’ and so the duel ended, and M. has been 
laughed at in every coffee-house in Paris. 





EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE. 

A pleasant country village’ in Ohio some years 
since possessed that which is often denied to places 
of more consequence—a court which really dis- 
pensed justice. Its chief was a justice of the peace, 
whese common sense and honesty of purpose coun- 
terbalanced his want of legal lore; and in conse- 
quence of its straightforward decisions, the ‘“‘ Dutch | 
Count,"’ as it was popularly called, became a great 
terror to evil-doers. 

Once upon a time a was brought before his 
honor arising out of an infraction of the “ liquor 
law'’ of the State, which then provided for the 
punishment by fine of any individual who sold in- 
texicating beverages to persons under sixteen years 
of age, or by a less quantity than a quart. Upon 
one of those grand occasions, when a “ general 
muster’’ of the militia gave delight to numerous 
officers in gay uniforms, and to large masses of the 
good people of the country, an unlucky wight 
sought to avail himself of the “ gelorious’’ oppor- 
tunity to turn an honest penny. Providing himself 
with a small lot of ginger-cakes and a dispropor- 
tionately large stock of “lightning whiskey,” he lo- 
cated upon an eligible site near the field. Know- 
ing the penalty of the law against his little enter- 
prise, the vender of the ‘ardent’ hit upon the 
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happy expedient, to evade its provisions, of selling 
to his customers a ginger-cake, and then throwing 
a drink into the bargain. 

Justice was not so blind as to fail to notice “ this 
artful dodge,” and the next morning found the de- 
linquent citizen in the very jaws of the “ Dutch 
Court.” The testimony was short and conclusive, 
to the effect that he had sold a boy a cake, and 
then had given him a “horn;’’ and the defendant’s 
lawyer put in the defence that his client sold, on 
the occasion under consideration, not liquor but 
ginger-cakes, well knowing at the same time that 
salt wouldn’t save him. As he anticipated, the 
court pronounced a verdict of guilty, bat, to the 
surprise of the defence, put the fine at fifteen dol- 
lars, instead of the legal penalty f five. 

“ May it please the court,” interposed defendant’s 
counsel, ‘“‘is there not some mistake in this sen- 
tence? The statutes provide for a fine of but five 
dollars for each offence. There is but one offence 
proven, and we are ready to pay that fine, but we 
hold it as contrary to the plain reading of the law 
to make the penalty fifteen dollars."’ 

“ There is no mistake at ull,’’ replied the court. 
“‘ The law says five dollars for each offence. Now, 
1 fines this man five dollars, in the first place, for 
selling less than a quart of vishkey; I fines him, in 
the second place, five dollars for selling vishkey to a 
boy; and I fines him, in the third place, five dollars 
for trying toscreen himself behind a ginger-cake!’’ 

The fine was paid, and no appeal taken. 





“GOOD AS WHEAT,” 


In the State of Tennessee there is a certain vil- 
lage boasting of a tavern, three stores and four 
groceries, where, from morning till night, and from 
night till dawn, a person entering the town may 
find, in the tavern, stores or groceries aforesaid, 
one or more groups of persons playing cards. 
Gambling there is reduced to a science—the history 
of four kings is thoroughly studied, and from the 
schoolboy to the gray-headed veteran, from the 

miss in her teenc to the mother of a large family, 
they are initiated into the mysteries of high, low, 
jack, game; right and left bowers; the honors and 
the odd trick. One of the best p'ayers in the vil- 
lage was Major Smith the tavern-keeper, or, as he 
expressed it, the proprietor of the hotel—a widower, 
who, like 
“ Jeptha, judge in Israel, 
Had a daughter passing fair.” 


Fanny, the daughter, was one of the prettiest 
girls in Tennessee. The sweetheart of Miss Fanny 
was a young farmer residing in the neighborhood, 
whom we shall designate by the name of Bob. It 
happened that one day before harvest the young 
man was detained in the village, and found him as 
usual at the hotel seated between the major and 
his daughter. After a desultory conversation be- 
tween the two gentlemen on the state of the weath- 
er, the prospects of the approaching harvest, and 
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such important staples of conversation, the major 
asked Robert how his wheat crop promised to 
yield. In reply, he was told that the young farmer 
expected to make at least one hundred bushels. 
The major appeared to study for a moors’ then 
abruptly proposed a game of old sledge, or “ eeven 
up,” the stakes to be his daughter Fanny agaimet 
the crop of wheat. 

This of course the young man indignantly re 
fused, because he could not beer the idea that the 
hand of her he loved should be made the subject of 
a bet, or that he should win a wife by gambling for 
her; and perhaps because he knew the old mas 
was ‘hard to beat.’’ and there was a strowg probe- 
bility of his losing both wheat and wife. It was 
not until the major, with his usual obstinacy, bed 
sworn that unless he won her he should never have 
her, that the young man was forced relactantly te 
consent to play. 

The table was placed, the candles lit, the cards 
produced, and the players took their seats, with 
Miss Fanny between them to watch the progress ef 
the game. The cards were regularly shuffled asd 
cut, and it fell to the major’s bot to deal. The inc 
hand was played, and Robert made gift to his op 
ponent’s high, low, game. Robert then dealt, the 
major begged; it was given, and the major agais 
made three to his opponent’s one. 

‘Six to two,” said Miss Fanny, with a sigh. 

The major as he dealt the cards winked knew- 
ingly, and said: 

“IT am good for the wheat, Master Bob.” 

Th? old man turned up a tramp—it was a spades. 
Fanny glanced at her father’s hand—her heart 
sank; he held the three, eight spot, and the king' 
She then looked at Robert's hand, and lo: be held 
the ace, queen, deuce and jack or knave. She whir- 
pered Robert to beg; he did so. 

“Take it,” said the major. 

Robert led his deuce, which the major took with 
his three spot, and followed by playing his king: 
Robert put his queen upon it. The major, suppos 
ing it was the young man’s last trump, leaned over 
the table, and tapping the last trick with his anger, 
said: 

‘“‘ That's goo. as wheat.’’ 

“Is it?” asked Robert, as he displayed to th 
astonished major the ace and jack yet in his hands. 
“High, low, jack, gift and the cane: !” shouted 
Robert. 

‘““Oou!” ejaculated Fanny. 

‘Good as wheat!’ added Robert, as he flung his 
arms around her neck and kissed her. 

In due time they were married. 


ye 


‘““Whose map do you use?”— Mogg's."— 
“What is the land ?”’— Bogs.”—“ What is the 
atmosphere ?””—“ Fogs "—"* What do you live oa?” 

—“* Hogs.”—“ What is your house bailt of ?’— 
“ Logs.” —“ What fish have you in the ponds ?’— 
os Frogs. ” 


Mr. Jollypaunch and his Hunting Expedition. 
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A threatened attack in the rear. 
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Mr. Jollypaunch, as he appeared on his way home-. 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF AN ENGLISH CASTLE. 


The readers of the DoLLaR MONTHLY will 
examine the excellent engraving on this page 
with much care and pleasure, for it represents 
one of those old English castles, around which 
cluster so many historical associations. To 
the novel-loving reader an English castle pos- 
sesses peculiar interest. ‘It is supposed to 
teem with romance, with broad halls, rich 
oak wainscots, galleries of pictures, represent- 
ing knights in armor, looking grim and sul- 
len, as though tired of hanging on the walls 
and being stared at by those who crossed the 


Atlantic expressly for the parpoee of seeing 








such things; while in the chambers rich tapes- 
try is supposed to be found, worked by the 
delicate hands of some proud earl’s wife or 
daughter. 

In all these particulars Leeds Castle would 
not disappoint our readers. It is a noble old 
pile, with turrets, towers, walls and moatsa, 
bridges and portcullis, as will be seen bya 
glance at the engraving, while the grounds 
are fit surroundings for such an antique gem. 
In the park, many hundred acres in extent, 
sport deer and fawns, undisturbed by hunters, 
although some of them have to yield their 
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LEEDS CASTLE. 
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lives and their haunches about Christmas 
time, for then there is feasting, in the halls; 
and while the master and his guests drink 
claret and champagne in their apartments, 
the servants drink ale and mead in theirs, and 
with full as much enjoyment as their superiors. 

Leeds Castle is the property of Mr. C. 
Wykeham Martin, a member of parliament. 
It is situated near the banks of the Medway 
River, and near Maidstone. The castle was 
once honored by a visit from Richard IT., and 
in the reign'of Henry V., Joan of Navarre, 
the seéond queen of Henry VI., being aecneed 
of a conspiracy against her stepson, was sent 


AN ENGLSH CASTLE. 


Coxheath, and on their return to Londo, 
stopped for one night in the building, where 
they were entertained in a regal manner, and 
slept on the ancient bedstead, which is still to 
be seen in the castle, and is represented on 
this page by an accurate engraving. A cor 
rect history of the bedstead is not known. It 
is reported that this massive piece of furni- 
ture has been in the castle for many yean, 
but the date of its make is lost to the world 
In one of the apartments of the castle ls to 
be found something that would interest an 
archeologiet. It is a marble mantel-piece, of 


‘Italian design and most exquisite workman- 
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ANCIENT BEDSTEAD, LEEDS CASTLE. 


a prisoner to the castle. The same building 
witneseed the trial of the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, who was accused by the enemics of her 
lord, with dealing in witcheraft. The urfor- 
tunate lady was fonod guilty, and sentenced 
to three days’ penance in London, and per- 
petual imprisonment on the Isle of Man. It 
was a cruel trial and a crue) sentence, for the 
poor lady had no more dealings with the devil 
than ber accusers. But her husband was in 
the way.of the eourt party, so they struck 
him through his. w:ife.. 

The, castle aleo received within its walls the. 
obstinate madman, George the Third and his 
wife. They had visited a camp of agidiers at. 


ship. An engraving of the room and the 
mantel-piece is represented on the next pag?, 
and it will be seen that the design /s origi, 
bold and massive. Such a fireplace must be 
gloomy on a winter’s eve, when the fae 
roar and send out their heat, and the shadow 
dance across the floor and on the walls. 
The castle contains many. curiosities, #4 
ameng them poor Anne Boleyn’s casket, snd 
two keys. An. engraving of these articles 
appears on page 344, and wilt be looked # 
with mourpful interest, for we-eannst. hel 
thinking that she was ten. gand's women hr 
that conceited Mormon, Henry the VIII. #4 
that had ber ambition been Jess,ber life woo!d 
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have been longer and ‘happler than it was as 
«= queen; ‘for no woman could live with Henry 
and feel saf—. He had a penchant for behead- 
ing wives, and he indulged: in the pastime 


until King Death snatched him from his: 


throne, and saved the life of his last spouse. 
We take leave of Leeds Castie with reluc- 


tance, but hope to give our readers, in future . 


numbers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY, some 
thore views of baronial mansions and manors. 
nae ne re 


THR CAVERN BY THE SRA. 


’ "Phere ts a-cavern in the island of Hoonga, 


one of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, which can be entered only by diving 
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‘danger in time, and persuaded her to trust 


herself to him: They got into a canoe; the 
place of her retreat was described’ to her on 
the way to it. These women swim like mer- 
maids. She dived after him, and rose in the 
cavern. In its widest part it is about fifty 
feet, and its medium height is about the same; 
the roof ts hung with stalactites. Here he 
brought her the choicest food, the finest cloth- 
ing, mats for her bed, and sandal-wood oil to 
perfume herself; and here, as may be im- 
agined, this Tonga Leander wooed and won 
the maid, whom, to make the interest com- 
plete, he had long loved in secret when he had 
no hope. Meantime he prepared, with all his 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE, LEEDS CASTLE, 


into the sea, and has no other light but what 
is reflected from the bottom of the water. A 
young chief discovered it accidentally, while 
diving after a turtle; and the use which he 
made of his discovery will probably be sung 
in more than one European language, so beau- 
tifully is it adapted for a tale in verse. There 
was a tyrannical governor at Vavaoo, against 
whom one of the chiefs formed a plan of in- 
surrection; it was betrayed, and the chief, 
with all his family and kin, was ordered to be 
destroyed. He had a beautiful daughter, be- 
trothed to a chief of high rank, and she was 
also included in the sentence. The youth who 
had found the cavern, and kept the eecret to 
himeelf, loved this damsel; he told her the 


dependents, male and female, to pmigrate in 
secret to the Fiji Islands. ‘The intention. was . 
so well concealed, that they embarked in safe- 


- ty; and his people asked him, at the point of 


their departure, if he would not takg with him 
a Tonga wife—and accordingly, to thelr great 
astonishment, having steered cloge to a rock, 
he desired them to wait while he went into 
the sea to fetch her, jumped overboard, and 
just as they were beginning to be alarmed at 
his long disappearance, he rose with his mis- 
tress from the water. This:story is not defi- 
cient in that which all stories should have to 
be perfectly delightful—a fortunate conelusion. 


The party remained at the Fijis till rae ORR 


pressor died, and then returned to Va 
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A GREATER THAN WELLINGTON. 

We will relate a story told of.a great sheep 
farmer—no one of the old “gentleman ten- 
ants,” verily—who, though he could neither 
read nor write, had nevertheless made a large 
fortune by sheep-farming, and was open to 
any degree of flattery as to his abilities in 
this department of labor. A purchaser know- 
ing his weakness, and anxious to ingratiate 
himself into his good graces, ventured one 
evening over their whiskey-toddy to remark: 
‘* I am of opinion, sir, that you are a greater 
man than even the Duke of Wellington !” 

“ Hoot, toot!” replied the sheep farmer, 
modestly hanging his head with a pleasing 
smile, and taking a large pinch of snuff. 
“ That is too much—too much by far—by far.” 

But his guest, after expatiating for a while 
upon the great powers of his host in collect- 
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ENORMOUS CONROE. 

In the course of the day, I had an opporte- 
nity of shooting a condor; it was so satiated 
with its repast on the carcase of a dead horse 
as to suffer mo to approach within pistol shot 
before it extended its wings to take flight, 
which to me was a signal to fire; and having 
loaded with an ample charge of pellets, my 
aim proved effectual and fatal. What a for- 
midable monster did I behold ip the ravine 
beneath me, screaming and flapping in the 
last convulsive struggies of life! It may be 
difficult to believe that the most gigantic azi- 
mal that inhabits the earth or the ocean, can 
be equalled by a tenant of air; and those per- 
sons who have never seen a larger bird than 
our mountain eagle, will probably read with 
astonishment, of a species of that same bird, 
in the southern hemisphere, being so large 
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ng and concentrating upon a Southern mar- 
ket a flock of sheep, suggested the question: 
“Could the Duke af Wellington have done 
that ?” 

The sheep farmer thought a little, snuffed, 
took a glass of toddy, and replied: “The 
Duke of Wellington was, no doot, a clever 
man; very, very clever, I believe. They tell 
me he was a good soger; but then, d’ye see, 
he had reasonable men to deal with—captains, 
and majors, and genefa%s, that could under- 
stand him, every one of them, both officers 
and men; but I’m not so sure, after all, if he 
could manage, say twenty thousand sheep, be- 
sides black cattle, that could not understand 
one word he said, Gaelic or English, and 
bring every hoof o’ them to Fa’kirk Tryst! I 
doot it—I doot it! But J have done that!” 
The inference was evident. 


> 


and strong as to seize an ox with its talons 
and lift it into the air, whence it lets it fall to 
the ground, in order to kill and prey upon the 
carcase. But this astonishment must in a 
great measure subside, when the dimensions 
of the bird are talven into consideration, and 
which, incredible as they may appear, I now 
insert verbatim, from a note taken down with 
my own hand. “ When the wings were spread, 
they measured forty feet in extent, fraém point 
to point; the feathers are twenty feet in 
length; and the quill part eight inches in cir 
cumference. It is said to have power suffi- 
cient to carry off a large rhinoceros.”—Tem- 
ple’s Travels in Peru. 





In the small town of Andover, in Hamp- 
shire, England, the stocks are still used asa 
means of punishment. 


WEST POINT SCENES." 


WES? POINT SOENES. 

‘The present war has provoked much criti 
cism as to the value of military teachings at 
West Point. The question is not yet decided 
fn the minds of some, and it is not likely that 
it will be for years to come; for, of course, 
most of our volunteer officers think that a 
military education obtained at West Point is 
greatly exaggerated, while the graduate, fresh 
from his studies and severe discipline, is dis- 
posed to look with some degree of coldness 
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form. A class are engaged, under the charge 


of an instructor, in making fascines. These 
are baskets of cylindrical form, made of young 
saplings and withes, and being filled with 
sand, are used to construct batteries and re- 
doubts or breastworks; and very useful arti- 
cles our generals have found them, especially 
at Yorktown, at Vicksburg and Charleston. 
In fact, a siege, or a defence, cannot well be 
maintained without an unlimited supply of 
fascines, but it is not necessary to visit West 


CADETS MAKING FASCINKES. 


upon the soldier who has acquired a military 
education through the aid of hard knocks and 
bloody battles. We have no means of decid- 
ing who is right and who is wrong. We want 
the regulars and the volunteers to work har- 
monfously in the great cauee, and a grateful 
nation will see that each class has its fall 
share of praise. 

The engraving on this page is a representa- 
tion of one of the important duties which a 


Point to learn how to make them; the green- 
est of soldiers can fashion one after a little 
experience. 

One of the moet delightful retreats in the 
vicinity of West Point is “the Cemetery,” 
which is situated about a mile to the north- 
west of the parade ground, and is-reached by 
a road which leads out of the west gate of the 
grounds, and after passing around a portion 
of the base of Mount Independence, above the 


cadet at West Point is called upon to per- | village of Camptown, it approaches the ceme- 
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tery, or, more properly, burial-ground. Here 
the visitor will see some of the finest speci. 
mens of monumental architecture which ever 
graced a burial-ground or adorned a;cemetery: 
Our artist has selected the oldest and most 
imposing ane for illustration, but it has been 
seen by too many to need from us any further 
description. 


WEST POINT SCENES. ° 


eyes are famiHar, backed by the quaint towers 
anti domes of the ancient city, make up an 
Oriental picture of strange interest and sig- 
nificance. Shiraz, the capital of that province 
of Persia known by the name of Fars, and 
formerly one of the most important in the 
eountry, was in reality the nucleus of the 
Persian empire, the name of whieh is a cor- 
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NONUMENT AND ean eT : 


‘1 ruption of the word Fare, The semis of 


The engraving on page 347 is a correct and. Shiraz bear a warlike character, and have 


striking representation of the Persian army 


as it lately appeared when encamped: ander : 
the walls of Shiraz. The tents, the infantry. 


and guns, the horsemen with their high caps 
and peculiar uniforms, all different from the 
figures and the equipment with which western 


| rendered themselves formidable, at some 


perlods, as the most resolute antagonists of 
the Persian monarchs; and at others, as the 


' most courageous supporters of the dynasty. 


On the ogeasion to which our engraving re- 
fers, the troope of (the shah were encamped in 
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COSTUME OF THE ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER. 


the great plains of Shiras, outside the walls of | collected by the shah from all other parts of 
the city. Shiraz, towards the south, is only a | his empire. Unfortunately for Persia, she 
few days’ journey from the Gulf of Persia. | can boast of few troops well-drilled and dir 
Among the troops might be seen the various | ciplined; so that she could hardly hope # 
tribes of Persia, including the celebrated | make any stand against the well-commanded 
Tuffekedjis, exceeding in number the tribes | troops of Russia or England, and both nations 


AN ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER. 849 
are continually threatening her. Neyerthé- | large buttons, and pieces of metal. Two 
less, the Persian soldier is not to be despised, | lances with very sharp heads serve him for 
seoing that he is sober, steady, active, and weapons when he is not armed with a match- 
possesses great powers of endurance. The in- | lock. This wild costume is very striking 
troduction of the European drill among all when worn by a large body of troops. Some 
the troops of the East, while it has increased _of them march on foot, others on horseback, 
their effectiveness, shows conclusively thatthe | and some are mounted on mules. The chiefs 
Oriental rulers have lost much of their haughty | are distinguished by some additional orna- 
self-reliance and bigoted pride. It is a tacit ments, and particularly a red fillet around the 
acknowledgment of the superiority of the | head. They are followed by numerous ser- 
“infidels ” in arms—a confession that the men | yants. When the empire was in its glory, 
of the West must be met with the weapons | there was a sort of regular army in Abyssinia. 
and warfare of the West. On the plains of | It formed the nucleus of the forces of the 
Egypt, more than half a century ago, Napo- | negous (emperors) which were composed in a 
leon the Great inflicted a severe lesson on the great part of irregular troops. When these 
pride of the Orientals in the famous battle of troops marched, they moved in great style for 
the pyramids, when the cavalry of Mourad | barbarian warriors, being accompanied by 
Bey, till then deemed peerless and invincible, large bands of musicians, blowing flutes and 
were shattered before the inflexible bayonets | horns and beating drums. The horses richly 
and the rolling volleys of the unbroken squares eaparisoned, galloped in the van or the flank, 
of French infantry, and disappeared like water | presenting a lively picture of barbarian chiv- 
sinking into sand. Of little avail are flery alry. The main body of the column was com- 
valor and individual mastery of the weapons posed of infantry armed with glittering spears 
of war, compared with that unity of action | that flashed in the African sunlight, while 
and steady endurance which make of an } their huge-orbed shields and fantastic orna- 
English or French army a huge machine of ments made up’such a mass as the eye of the 
terrible momentum and overwhelming force. | painter loves to look upon, however disdain- 
fully the military man might regard such a 
AN ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER. | display. Of course such troops were only fit ° 

Abyssinia, a land of great fertility, with a | to cope with bodies similarly organized and 
mild climate and rich fields, and a lively and | armed—a regiment of European regulars 
intelligent population, is surrounded on all would have scattered them to the winds. 
sides by barbarians, who are daily crowding | Probably the material of all the African and 
upon it, and compel the inhabitants to live | Asiatic people is hardly of any more efficient 
with arms in theirhands. Since theemperors | character. 
have suffered the power to fall into the hands 
of their lieutenants, the governors of prov- 
inces, civil war has become permanent, the 
savages have shown themselves more and 
more threatening, society is disorganized, the 
country has become a cainp, every inhabitant 
is a soldier, and the military costhme every- 
where prevails. Our illustration on page 348 
shows a soldier in his simple dress. Over a 
pair of drawers of cotton cloth descending 
half way down the leg, the Abyssinian warrior 
drapes a piece of white cloth of the same tis- 
sue, suspended by a strip of sheepskin with 
the woolon. If he is a Christian, he wears 
his hair, and round his neck the silk cord 
(matab) which distinguishes him. If he is a 
M ussulman, he borrows from his co-religionist 
a small turban and enriches his head with 
amulets. His shield is covered with rhinoc- 
eros hide, and ornamented with along strip of 
sheepskin ending in a point, and by its side he 
displays a narrow strap studded with nails, 








or 
ROMAWN ROADS, 

In many things it is very manifest the world 
has made no progress, as the excavations of 
Egypt and Pompeii attest. There are no 
roads in the world now that will at all com- 
pare with those of ancient Rome. Even our 
best street pavements hold no comparison 
with them. The Appian Way, which was 
made three hundred years before Christ, ran 
from Rome to.Capua, about one hundred and 
forty miles, and part of it was through the 
Pontine Marshes. Nine hundred years after 
its construction, it was described by Porcopius 
as showing no appearance of waste or ruin. 
It was composed of large square blocks of free- 
stone, so well fitted as to show no joint, the 
whole looking like onestone. The bed under- 
neath was broken stone, grouted with cement. 
Parts of this road are still sound, and bid fair 
so toremain. The Flaminian Way, made190 
years before Christ, was 180,miles long.. al 
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When green leaves rustle overhead, 
How little reck we of the frown: 
Nor think that summer's leafy pride, 
The blasts of autumn shower down. 
Who cares for Norland gales to come, 
While south winds kiss the rosebud's bloom ? 


When dainty spring with Hberal hand 
Doth bang her leafy banners free, 
And sycaméres and scented limes 
Are palace homes for bird and bee: 
That all the whole bright summer leng 
Are musical with chirp and song. 


But time speeds on, from bud to bloom, 
From ripened prime to sere decay, 

And leaves that sammer zephyrs kissed, 
By sterner blasts are torn away; 
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Then autumn, like a miser old, 
Coins all their beauty into gold. 


O Heart! that in the sweet spring-tide 7 
Of innocent youth, 60 Mur to Ses, = 


‘Dost hang thy leafy wreaths of hope 


O’er each pare branch and rugged tree, 
Each garland that thy fancy weaves 
Will soon be scattered like the leaves. 


And thou may’st see them all depart, 
Still dropping, dropping from the tree; 
And death, and loss, and worldly change, 
May snatch them all away from thee. 
Though springing fair and verdant now, 
Stern winds will tear them from the bough- 


Yet, courage! spite of lightning winds, 
And lowering skies, though leaves msy fall, 
Some hopes there are beyond the grave, 
And thou wilt find them best of all; 
And when this life grows faint and cold, 
Like autumn leaves they change to gold. 
Faascxs Fxxaiike BRODsEIP. 
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VIEW OF LAKES ONTARIO. 

The interesting prospective view which is 
given on page 351 possesses a deep and mel- 
ancholy interest, for in 1857 a terrible railroad 
accident occurred at the bridge which can be 
seen unter the suspension bridge. The two 
croes the Desjardins Canal, some few miles 
from Hamiltou, Canada West. The loss of 
life was frightful, and for many weeks there 
was mourning in the United States: and the 
Canadas. 

The view of Lake Ontario from the bridges, 
or the high hills in the rear, near Dundas, is 
superb, and has been enjoyed last summer by 
thousands of tourists, seeking for the pleasant. 
and beautiful. Hamilton, which is seen in the 
distance, is a pleasant place in the summer and 
autumn, and is honored with the presence of 
many Americans during the travelling months. 
An excellent view of the lake, with its waters 
studded with steamers and sailing vessels, is 
obtained at Hamilton. 

————_—_—_ _+-aen->-——————— 
ABOUT GINGER. 

This is the root, or rather the underground 

stem, of a plant which is a native of the East 


Indies; but is now grown in many other 


tropical countries. The stem grows two or 
three feet high, and is reed-like; the flowers 
are borne on a separate stalk, of a dark pur- 
ple color, and appear from between broad 
scales. Our supply comes from both the East 
and West Indies; and is imported in the root, 
which differs much in appearance and quality. 
When scalded as soon as it is taken up, and 
dried in the sun, it has a dark brownish color; 
but if the root is scraped before it is dried, it 
is much lighter in appearance. Some of the 
finer kinds are not only scraped, but bleached, 
and are known as white ginger. The root is 
retailed in powder, and in the grinding is fre- 
quently adulterated with meal and similar 
substances; several grades of ginger being 
kept at the wholesale stores at prices corre- 
sponding to the amount of adulteration. The 
preserved ginger, which is brought in jars 
from China, is prepared from the young and 
tender roots, before they have become stringy, 
or have acquired a very powerful pungency. 
The fresh root is imported from the West 
Indies, and is frequently sold in cities for the 
purpose of flavoring citron, melon, and other 
preserves. These fresh roots, which are 
usually brought in the fall, may be planted in 
& pot and kept through the winter, and in the 
summer turned out into a warm place in the 
garden, where they will flourish in hot weather. 
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A NATION OF PIGMIES. 

In the Bay of Bengal, on the very high road 
of commerce, is a group of islands thickly 
covered with impenetrable jungle, and swarm 
ing with leeches in the rainy, and ticks in the 
dry season. Except a species of pig, until re- 
cently unknown to science, there are no wild 
animals that offer any molestation to man; 
but to make up for this deficiency, the humaaz 
inhabitants are among the most savage and 
hostile that voyagers have ever encountered 
They may truly be termed a nation of pig- 
mies, being on an average only four feet five 
Inches high, and weighing from seventy to 
seventy-five pounds; but they are well-pro- 
portioned, and display an agility and nimble- 
ness truly wonderful. Their skin is dark, 
though not black as that of the negro, and 
their faces decidedly ugly. They go entirely 
naked, shave off the hair of their head with 
pieces of bamboo or broken bottle, and further 
increase their unsightly appearance by dazbd 
ing themselves all over with a mixture of red 
ochre and oil, or covering their persons to 
wards nightfall with a thick coating of sR 
mud, to serve as a protection against the mor 
quitoes, with which, in addition to the leeches 
and ticks, they seem to be tormented the 
whole year round. They are excellent swin- 
mers, taking to the water almost before they 
can walk; and they rely upon the sea for the 
principal supply of their food—turtles, oysters 
and fish. 





THE CLIMATE OF CHINA. 

In all parts of China, the hottest months in 
the year are July and August. In the north 
the heat is very oppressive from the middle of 
June to the end of August. About Hong 
Kong and Canton, the oppressive heat com 
mences a little earlier and lasts longer, al- 
though it is not quite so intense as it is 
further north. The registering thermometer 
in July and August at Hong Kong frequently 
stands as high as 90 deg., and one day reached 
94 deg. in the shade. In Shanghai and Ningpo 
the same thermometer stands sometimes for 
days at 100 deg. But the hottest months are 
not the most unhealthy. In September, when 
the monsoon begins to change, and when the 
northerly winds come down, natives as well 
as foreigners suffer much from fever and dys 
entery. The excessive summer heat seems to 
weaken the constitution, and thus renders it 
more easily affected by the sudden changes of 
temperature which occur at this season of the 
year... The riversof Ghina-are very unhealthy. 


BOULOGNE SHRIMP WOMAN. 


BOULOGNE SHRIMP WOMAN. 

The sketch on this, page represents a shrimp. 
woman of Boulogne, one of a class who can. 
be seen daily on her way to market. It will 
be noticed that her form is bent under the 
heavy load which is strapped to her back, and 
that she carries on her shoulder the net with 
which she collects the shrimps on the sea. 
shore. The method of capturing them is to 
wade into the water, and push the net before 
her. These shrimpe are in great demand and 
oring a high price in the Boulogne fish-. 
narket. This method of obtaining a living la 
| very common one in Boulogne. 





‘90 stroig that the chief Mifieuky wae to keep 


sufficiently submerged, the fect starting ‘ap in 
the alr at every vigorous stroke. When float- 
ing, half the body rose above tie surfice, and, 
with.a pillow, one might have slept upon the. 
water. Aftera time, the strangeness of the 
sensation in some measure disappeared, and: 
on approaching the shore I carelessly dropped: 
my feet to walk out—when. lo! as if a bladder. 
had been attached’ to eath heel, they flew up-: 
wards; the struggle to revover myself sent’ 
my head down, the vilely bitter and briny wa- 
ter, from which I had hitherto guarded my’ 
head, now rushed into my mouth, eyes, ears. 


BOULOGEFR SHRIMP WOMAN. 


BATHING IN THE DEAD SBA. 
Though in breadth not exceeding ten miles, 
2 Dead Sea seems boundless to the eye when 
yk ing from north to south, and the murmur 

wares, as they break on its flint-strewn 
pre, together with the lines of drift-wood 
ad fragments of bitumen on the beach, give 

its waters a resemblance to the ocean. 
rious to experience the sensations of swim- 
ag in 60 strange a sea, says a traveller, I put 
Line test the accounts of the extreme buoy- 
:y feltin it, and Iwas quickly convinced 
re was no exaggeration in what I had 
xd. I found the water almost tepid, and 


and noee, and for one horrible moment the 
only donbt I had was whether I was to be 
drowned or poisoned. Coming to the surface, 
however, I swam to land, making no further 
attempt to walk in deep water, which, I am 
inclined to believe, ls almost impossible. 





‘Love, it has been said, flows downward. ° 


The love of parents for their children has al-, 
ways been far more powerful than that of, 
children for their parents; and who among 
the sons of men ever loved God with a thou- 
sandth part of the love which God has mani- 
feated to us—Hare, 
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' BHR DUTORMEN’S DEVION. 

In the year 1787, there happened te be a 
difference between the Datch factory at the 
cape, and the Hottentots. One of the former, 
being up the country, was killed by one of the 
Hottentots; whereupon the chiefs or heads of 
the people were summoned to find out the of- 
fender, and bring him to the Bar of Trade, 
and there punish him, aecording to their man- 
ner, for so great a crime. This was carried 
into executton in the following singular way: 
The Hottentets made a great fire, and brought 
the criminal, attended’ by all his friends and 
relations, who took their leave of him, not in 
sorrowful lamentations, but in feasting, danc- 
ing and drinking. When the unfortunate 
criminal had been plentifully supplied with 
liquor, so that he was rendered insensible, his 
friends made him dance till he was quite spent 
with fatigue; in that state they threw him 
into the fire, and concluded the horrid scene 
with a hideous howl, which they set up imme- 
diately after the criminal was despatched. 

Some time after this, one of the factory 
people, by some accident or in a quarrel, kfll- 
ed a Hottentot; upon which the great men 
came and demanded justice forthe blood of 
their countryman; but the offender happened 
to be one of the best accountants, anda per- 
son of essential importance to the factory. 
However, the crafty Dutchmen devised means 
to render satisfaction to the natives, and to 
appease their anger, under a color of justice, 
by the following scheme: On the day appoint- 
ed for the execution of the stipposed mur- 
derer, the Hottentots assembied in great num- 
bers to view the scene. A scaffold was erect- 
ed, and the criminal was bronght forth, dress- 
ed in white, attended by. the usual officers, 
and after various cerémonies, a mock execu- 
tioner presented to hima flaming draught, 
which the ignorant Hottentots supposed was 
to render an atonement for the loss of their 
deceased countryman. The criminal received 
his potion, which was no other than a Iittle 
burning brandy, with afl the outward signs of 
horror and dread; his head shook, his body 
trembled, and hts whole frame appeared in 
the most violent agitation; he at last, with 

seeming reluctance, swallowed the draught, 
and, after preserving the appearance of trem- 
bling and agitation a few moments, fell down 
apparently dead, and a blanket was immedi- 
ately thrown over him. The Hottentots then 
made a shout that rent the air, and retired 
perfectly pleased, first observing, “that the 
Dutch had been more severe than themselves ; 
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for thé former had put the fire into the crim 
nal, whereas they had pat the criminal inty 
the fire.” 





A CHEERFUL, SPIRIT. 

Cheerfulness and a festival spirit: fill the 
soul full of harmony; it composes muse for 
charches and hearts; it makes and publishes 
glorifications of God; it produces thankful: 
ness, and serves the end of charity; and, when 
the oil of gladness runs over, it: makes bright 
and tall emissions of light and holy fires, 
reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round 
about; and, therefore, since {t is 90 innocent, 
and may be so pious and full of holy advan 
tages, whateoever can minister to this holy 
joy does set forward the work of religion and 
charity. And, indeed, charity itself, which is 
the vertical top of all religion, is nothing ebe 
but an union of joys concentrated in the 
heart, and reflected from all the angles of our 
life and intercourse. It is a rejoicing in God, 
a gladness in ovr neighbor’s good,a pk 
ufe in doing him good, a rejoicing with his; 
and without love we cannot have any joys 
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AWN IRISH CERTIFICATE. 

The following is a verbatim transcript 
the census return handed in by a resident ia 
the county of Meath, Ireland: “ My name 
Joney Dooley i is a fiddler by my trade i plays 
on sundays for the boys & gurls of the plac, 
{ am married to judy bigie, I have too dorters 
on Belongin to me and the belons to judy afore 
I married her, we are all meals & femealsiis 
057 years last lamis day judy is 40 1-2 yere 
when the time comes my girl Rosy sheis 
twenty yeres on our lady day, in arvist aod 
moly is tenty too on the fair day of Fobir.i 
have my site & my health i have 1 stick foot! 
broke it slidin many years ago, the other ie # 
good as ever, i is born in Connot and judy 
born Here, {is a Roman Catholick and judy 
is the same to the backbone, this is all { cm 
say about us sined Joney dooley.” 

—_————_—_—_—__}-aee>—__——_—_—-” 

JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, ST. LOUIS 

The engraving on page 855 represents the 
Jewish Synagogue in St. Louis, Missoor, as 
the corner of Sixth Street. It is most peculiar 
in its architecture, but certainly presents s pit 
turesque appearance. It is very Oriental i 
its character, and this peculiarity is rendered 
the more striking by the aspect of the balt 
ings in its immediate vicinity, which s& 
decidedly American injstyle. - 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, ST. LOUIS.; 


PROCESSION OF THE FETE DIEU. 

An aquatic procession is always an inter- 
esting spectacle. There is something in the 
gliding motion of decorated galleys and barges 
which enhances the pomp and pageantry of a 
parade. The imagination can searcely con- 
‘ ceive of a more brilliant scene than that pre- 
sented by Venice in the olden time, when its 
myriad gondolas followed in the wake of the 
doge’s Bucentaur, tosee “ the Adriatic wedded 
by the duke.” Even a lord mayor’s show on 
the Thames is an imposing spectacle. In the 
scene on page 356 the sumptuous and ban- 
nered galleys and barges, crowded with peo- 


ple, that cover the water, produce a fine effect 
with such accessaries as the magnificent 
scenery of the lake of Gmunden. At the 
town of this name in Upper Austria, situated 
among the finest scenery, and built on the 
borders of the lake of Gmunden, or Traun, 
various ceremonies peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic religion are performed during the 
Easter week. The most attractive is that 
which takes place on the lake, in the presence 
of the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, the 
civil and military authorities, and the whole 
population of the neighboring country. On 
the deck of a large barge a couple of awnings 
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are erected. Beneath the larger one an altar 
is placed. Before this the priest performs a 
solemn mass, and administers the sacrament 
to those who may be disposed to partake of it. 
The barge is then rowed round the lake, 
musicians fill the air with music, and the 
Tyrolese huntsmen fire volleys of musketry 
as it gently glides through the water, followed 
by innumerable boats, bearing banners ot 
every color. The streets are also thronged 
with people in their holiday attire, and the 
churehes are crowded throughout the day, 
while the clergy pass and repass in endless 
processions through the crowded city, be- 





JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, 8ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


stowing their blessing and sprinkling holy 
water on those who line their path. The cos- 
tume of the men is picturesque. The men 
wear long brown jackets, pointed hats, 
mounted with plumes, and gaily-colored rib- 
bons, black velvet breeches, and white stock- 
ings. The women wear white petticoats, a 
black velvet bodice, loose jacket, and colored 
apron, and on the back part of their head 
many of them wear a handkerchief which Is 
more becoming than the hat usually worn. 
—-—--_-——_ + 2 om 

National vanity is but personal vanity mag- 

nified many million( times. 


PROCESSION OF THE FETE DIEU. 
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PROCESSION OF THE FETE DIEU, ON THE LAKE OF GMUNDEN 





ee ‘ fomsers AL.) rn 
(1 AMBPTTON. lave od 
— adn, | ea as wt pag thee 
BY WihLJAM LESGHTOR, am, eet 
I say the eagle with undazzled eye 


Gaze on the sun, as soaring throu the dky 

On mighty ‘witg the kingly bird of Jove“ 

_ To reach that burning beacon proudly strove; °°” 
I watched his lofty course, tilt from my sight ‘7 
He vanished mid ‘the. biasing‘ beams of lights 

Still on he soared, though lost to human view, 
White naught of Marihis lordly: boseui knew, |i 
Till in the region of the:thinner-skies | 22’: 
Mem slowly now the ¢iry mqnarch fliga;,.; ' 0 } 
Bat ia eon caniens Sercsa iC sea iaciidlasie 


esil, 
He sinks at lant, and il his efforts fail . 
And hurled from heaven upon the flinty pack, 
His form li lies manged with the fearful shock. 


I saw the lion i in hie londly pe 

The foreat monarch, through its thickets stride th 
His majesty of strength is aye revered; 

By man admired, by brute creation feared. 

But not content his kingly | power should span, 
The lesser brutes, he. his strength on mani, 
This vain ambition makés him darkly blind, 
He dares to war upon the power of mind— ' ~-”’ : 
The lord of earth asserts his birthright heres 9" 
The lord of forests fafls benestt his spear, 
Ambition ! thus thy'course is everran; °° “> 
And like the saglesoaring:to the san,” 
Or the flerce liavia bp ibrutal stresgth, © 
Mah tainly ‘strives, and thus.he falls; at engi 


As on the coast, by wreckers’ hands suppl 
The burning pile the tharirer doth guide,’ -” 1: 
When mid the darkness aid the'storm ae 
And o'er the waves with joy the beacon sples¢ “ 
How bursts the trath in horreron his sell, + | :: 
When drawing mear bis brightly blazizigigeal,:'-' ; 
Amid the rocks he sees his vesnelicast, =. 
And every, hope of life-and safety:past. . . 
Thus, fatal passion, do you cast your spell, , . 
More deadly far than wrecker's luring light, | . 
O’er the mind’s darkness—like a spirit fell 
Onward you guide the soul to deeper night. 
Ofttimes you choose earth’s noblest and her best,’ ae 
(More pleased to lead a lofty mind astray); 
And bid them bolilly seek thy doubtfal guest; «| 
With tempting bait you lure thention the way, 
And pointing upward to the shining prize, | 


Bid thei lost souls all obstnelas: despise. Mere oy dt 


ae rw pe 7 7 


DUTIES IN'YOUTH." 


‘Expand the passione’ dMthiy heart in: youth ; 
‘ Nght thy love battlés Whilst thy heart is stroig, ' 
And wounds heal kindly:-' An Aptil' frost 
Is sharp, but'kills not; ead October's storms 
‘Strike when the Juices and the vital sap -. 
Ate ebbing from the ledf.—-Hssry TArzon 
2% 
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. ; ARGARET. | 


Tt 
ecg e 
ae HESTER C.. EAmuRARE, 
Bn 


1 “amOARNE, 3 wy danghter,, wane me thet 
fem by your pide; and Margarot, just batha: my 
temples with a little calogne from: thet, flacom 
on thestand--'tis insufferably bok!.. Why were 
you sn, stubborn ebput. going .sp, Newport? 
There, that.:is better, Now, Mangeres, comh 
my heir.m little; my poor head is: eo het and 
ned. :, dear; if wre were ‘enly at Newport! 
But i's. all por feult,Mergapet; we. might 


:| | have beem there, and you might hae: sceured 


Charles Daixywyle, but for your obstinacy.” : 
As her mother said thie, tha; gin who had 
quietly ask patiently pewouned the 
| tae ealhae coauies ork irc ite 
the, adge 1of: tha delicate, ear on iavhich her 
wealthof eubure heir was zesting..;° 
“ Nos quite my faalt, mother dear,” she. rer 
/t plad > “ you: knew L told .you'we:eould not 
afford to go to Newportthia spnsentt lt 
::“ A]l qarbim, Margaret! A whim'ef youre 
‘and ‘Waele: Sydney's; he was always full of 


‘| whites, and you arp just like him.” if 


_ ABns, mpother, you don’t eensider we should 
bave had-anthing to eall on through the win 
ten; there, will be little enongh now,” said 


| Margaret, with.a sigh. 


"©The wintat would Antee Saleen! earn af Ii: 


‘self, you would haye secured ‘Charkke Dal- 


Fymaple long’ ene :thia, and all: would’ be well. 


Q, dear! O, dear! - Never nas thave aneh a 


atubbera chiid. Turn my ‘piows for me, 


. Mengaret, and pase me that seed lemonade 


O, deari? .: And the fret@il invali4’s: baad sunk 


| deeper among the pillows of her lounge. i 


As Margaret site near her, swaying tho 


-|| gouty dan from .side to slde, let ue glames ‘at 
'. "+1. thelr pasthistory. Mra Merohment haddesir 


' through iss oneiafi the butterflies of. fashien- 


.| able society. Ia narly youth:a beauty and 2 
; {| elie, ‘nhes had anqn ‘the levé-of ‘she: nobis anil 


ait jist Ife. save this, to. shine & brilliant star 
in society, neglecting: fer tiie -end her: hus 


hand ead.child; when be sew:that. she war 


vaia and frivolous, thetwader_ har influened 
the little! Mangaret wea: dileely. to; become. tht 
same, he pent-the-child from him.to.a country 
home, where: kis bayhoed' had passed away 


‘| like adres, where his little Margaret should: 


be unfettered by the Sétters of pride and :ex- 
e 
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clusiveness, where the fourddation of a true, 
pure womanhogt skpnld de: 

There, under the fostering care of her 
grandmother Marchmont, Margaret passed 
her early childhood, retefving each’ summer 
long visits from her father, while her mother 
dredeed, danced and bathed at Newport, or 
drank Oongress water at Saratoga. Site could 
wever' ondare the coarse fare and uncarpeted 
feors of the farm-house ; she was too delicate. 
Tt was all very well for’ Margaret to run dnd 
romp there through the troubiesonie years of 
d:child’s life; when she eame hounte she could 
easily eradiente the weeds of old-fashiéned 
Common sense. Thus Mrs. Marchmont rea- 


soned, growing from year to yeet mors fret-— 


ful, more hétpless, losing what Metié health’ 
dhe ‘had-ever been blessed with. 

tt Margaret wet sixteen, Mr. March- 
mort , leaving his widow but « ‘limited 
Mmobmie. . Margaret wae sent for, and from the 


moment ‘she’ entered the house, Mrs: March- | 


mont depended ertirely wpén her. The: do- 
thestie education she had received ‘at her 


grandmother Marchmonf’s, proved ‘now of | 
great value, as one by one the resdlute’ girl |! 
but her faee grew scariet, and her breathing 
i hurried. “It might pot please him, Margaret.”. 


@inmiseed the extravagant servants her thoth- 
er had thougitt'so necessary, tH fit length a |: 
inatd. of ali work alone remained; True, Mrs. 
Marchmont sighed over the departuré of each 
éne, but ‘Margaret ‘had strong hands and a 
willing heart, and moreover ‘anticipated het | 
mother’s every wish, so that tn’ reality the 
burden @M only on Margaret. ! 


. Mrs; Marehmont’s vrother made ore of the | 
famiby, assisting Margaret much ia ber ‘en- | 
‘we will dismiss him from our conversation. I 
, wish. to talk as we would if we had never 
‘known Charles Dalrymple.” 


Geavors to Kseen the’ household expenses. 
Masters‘ she. must have, her edueation must 


be. eofwpleted; thus she felt, and: rans Uncle 
oa a ae 


— 


' Thee ener Marguret entered. beniea 


she was a girl to be: adniired:. Charles Dal- 


rymple had passed mndch'ofhis time. with her: 


the winter before our story opens; Mrs. 
Marchmoat rallied as the prospect Of. her 
daughter winning Olidries Dalrymple seemed 


more certam. Mr. Dairymple’s wife would be | 


ties lbader of the ton—if she so willed 


Now he was at Newpert, and strangely (Mrs.. 


Marchmomt thoughé stupidly) eneugh; to 


Mewport Margaret wodhi not go. She and’ 


Vacle Sydn¢y had counted the probable cost; 
Margaret was frightened as she saw ‘how rap- 
idly their little fand was diminishing: | Then, 
too, she did not like to follow Mr. Dalrymple. 
He was not an, avowed lover’; sometimes she 


MARGARET. 


doubted his being s lover at all. She would 
rather not place herself im his way, although 
the mention of his name sent the warm blood 
in crimson wares over her face. 





The warm sunset glow fell full upon Mar- 
garet’s auburn hair, as she .sat within the 
western window of the library. Uncle Syd- 
ney sat in the easy chair opposite, looking 
somewhat troubled; Margaret was talking 
rapidly. . 

“Tt must be arranged, Uncle seaees Such 
talents as I possess must bec made available. 
I will teach music, the languages, drawing, 
anything, that mother may not be denied the 
luxuries she needs so much. But she must 
not know; you will not tell her.” 

“No, Margaret; but I am sorry that you 


_ think it necessary just at this time. I will 
‘help you what I can; you had better wak a 
‘ littie.” . 


“Now, Uncle Sydney, that is not Hike you! 
Although you are always generous, you have 


- ever before encouraged me. Why is it, uncle?” 


“Y was thinking of Mr. Dalrymple.” Mar 
garet did not answer; what could she say? 


Her high epirit gained the victory thea. 


) Did Uncle Sydney think she was afraid of dis- 


; pleasing Charies Dalrymple, a man who had: 
“never said he jloved her? The flush faded 


. from her cheek. 


“Mr. Dalrymple is not my mentor.” 
“No, Margaret, only your lover.” 
“Neither mentor nor lover. Now, uncle, 


Thus silenced, Uncle Sydney avoided the 


‘name of Dalrymple. Margaret did not teach 
“music, nor the languages ; she found it Impos- 


sible to do anything of the kind without con- 
fiding. her plans to her mother. Necessarily, 


she must absent herself from home, or receive 
pupils there; so the project of teaching was 


quietly given up. 
For years it had been Margaret's custom to 
write down each night the events of the day; 


‘and in Mie hours she had woven together the 
, threads of many & romance. Now she deter- 
‘mined to write with a purpose; not even to 
‘Uncle Sydney did she unfold her new hope, 
there was so much a ca attending it. 


Ten, eleven, twelv& Still Margaret sat 


‘weaving a bright romani, the hero of whieh 
-bore a striking resemblan® te Charles Dal- * 


rymple. It was finished, and Margaret sought 
her pillow, resolved that on the morrow she 
would make an effort to dispose of her sketch, 

The morning was not fair, and Mrs. March- 

mont’s calls on Margaret seemed endless, til! 
when our would-be authoress was released 
from close attendance by her mother’s falling 
asleep, rain fell in torrents. All that remain- 
ed for Margaret was to wait until the sun at 
least smiled upon her efforts. 
- At length one pleasant September morning 
she sallied forth. Her first call was on Mr. 
Crusty. Those who have offered their first 
productions to Mr. Crusty, will underétand 
her feelings when she met his cold, gray eye. 

“ Morning, ma’am.” 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

‘- He was evidently waiting for her to proceed. 

“T have a manuscript—” 

“We are overwhelmed with manuscript 
already.” 

“Perhaps, sir, you will have the kindness 
to look at mine.” 

With an air of indifference, Mr. Crusty un- 
rolled it; he read not a word of the clearly 
written pages, but curtly questioned: 

’ “Never written for the press ?” 
—&No, sir.” 

“IT knew it,” he replied, as he returned her 
the manuscript. 

“But, Mr. Crusty, yoo have not read d sen- 
tence.” 

“No. I can tell ata glance. We cannot 
publish your article.” 

Somewhat disheartened, Margaret returned 
home ; she had already absented hereelf longer 
than usual. 

“Where have you been, Margaret? I’m 
dying of thirst, and you know Mary can never 
prepare my drinks,” was Mrs. Marchmont’s 
exclamation, as heated and exhausted, Mar- 
garet entered the house. 

“T am sorry, mama. I will have some iced 
lemonade directly.” 

“Did you get the blue zephyr for me?” 

“No, mama, I never thought of it.” 

“You are very thoughtless; but then, you 
and Uncle Sydney never seem to think of me.” 

Five successive days Margaret visited as 
many different publishers, some belonging to 
the Crusty family, others more genial, yet 
having no encouragement to offer. Disheart- 
ened and weary, she resolved to send her story 
to a neighboring city, where at least it would 
be left with the publisher, for as yet no eye 
but her own had perused its pages. 

When this resolution was carried into effect, 
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she felt ‘Somewhst happier, and a week had 
scarcely passed before Charles Dalrymple re- 
turned fromi Newport, She had been riding 
with him through the afternoon, and now he 
sat watching her earnestly. He had been 
talking of bis lonely boyhood, his more lonely 
manhood; for he had been an only child, and 
was now orphaned. Margaret had listened 
with a flush upon her cheek, and words of 
tenderer, deeper feeling trembled as yet un- 
spoken upon his lips. He had that afternoon 
resolved to ask Margaret Marchmont’s love. 
A moment more the words had been spoken; 
but alas! for the course of true love, which 
never runs smooth, Margaret’s maid of all 
work entered the room, holding in her hand 
aletter. Very knowing honest Biddy looked, 
and there was a slight twinkle in her honest 
eye; she had not failed to observe the bold 
chirography upon the envelope. Neither did 
Dalrymple. One look at Margaref’s face was 
sufficient to satisfy him that this was no com- 
mon letter; she seemed nervous, excited, 
something unusual for Margaret Marchmont. 
Noting all this, he said in his usual tones: 

“Don’t let me disturb you, Margaret. Read 
your letter, if you wish to.” 

Young writers, who have just received their 
first letter from a publisher, will believe that 
Margaret’s fingers trembled as she opened 
hers; also that a bank-bill enclosed caused 
her to read and re-read it many times, making 
it seem to Mr. Dalrymple that her letter was 
a long one. Then, too, her face had grown 
radiant—and he had been on the verge of a 
proposal! At length she looked up. 

“ Charles—Mr. Dalrymple, are you ill?” 

“Yes, ill—faint,I believe. You will excuse 
me, if I bid you good night thus abruptly.” 

“Certainly, but I will call Uncle Sydney; 
you are too ill to walk alone.” . ; 

“No, the air will restore me. Good night, 
Margaret.” 

His voice lingered on the name tenderly, 
and Margaret re-entered the room happier 
than ever before in her life. Dalrymple’s 
manner was not to be mistaken, she felt as- 
sured of her power to render his lonely lifé 
happy. A week later Mrs. Marchmont asked: 

“Where is Mr. Dalrymple, Margaret? I 
have not seen him but once since his return.” 

“T-don’t know, mama; he was taken sud- 
denly ill the evening he was here, but I think 
he has recovered, for he stood in. Fennell’s 
door as I passed there to-day.” 

“Did he not join you ?” 

“No, mama. Claude)was)with me. ‘J for 
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got. to tell, you—he came while you were 
sleeping; and ashe was only town for the 
day, I went out with, him, | Aunt Eunice sent 
for some laces, and Claude wished me to 
select them. Js there anything striking a about 
cousin Claude, a 

. “Claude is hie looking. t don't know as 
there is anything particularly striking about 
him. Why do you ask, Margaret 2” 

' “Only because ‘Mir, Dalrymple looked at 
him so earnestly. e was so stern, too, and 
Claude called him a bear,. that he did not 
smile when he said, “Good afternoon, Miss 
Marchmont.’ » . 

Poor Margaret! Mr. Dalrymple thought 
cousin Claude had written a week before, to 
announce his coming; that Margaret rejoiced 
because a long absent lover was co home, 

Another week, at the close of which Mr. 
Dalrymple calied. ‘Margaret was out. The 
next day ape looked for his cofging,'‘and the 
next; he camé not. Alas, poor Margaret! 
Charles Dalrymple ,had volunteered to fight 
for his country, under the glorious stars and 
stripes. 

“Margaret, Margaret! Mr. Dalrymple faas 
gone—enlisted ! You are the most obstinate 
child; you knew my heart was set on your 
marrying him! ‘But i’’s just like you—you 
and Uncle Sydney—of course he advised you 
I did not think you would really refuse him. 
Poor fellow! perfectly devoted to you all win- 
ter. O, dear! there was nev@r a. mother so 
tormented. There, Margaret, place the foot- 
stool under my feet, and let me taste that lus- 
cious-looking peach. And Margaret, I am 
chilly this afternoon; throw my breakfast 
shawl about my shoulders. O Margaret,. to 
think that after all you should refuse him!” 

“T have not refused. him, mother.” 

“Then you have consented toa long en- 
gagement; and with a soldier that amounts to 
the same thing—for, of course, you will refuse 
him, if he comes home with, a broken limb, I 
never did approve of long engagements. That 
peach was bitter after all. I think I should 
fancy some strawberry j jam, to take the taste 
away.” 

“There it is, mama. I am not engaged to 
Mr. Dalrymple.” 

“Not engaged to Mr. Dalrymple ?” echoed 
Mrs. Marchmont. But Margaret had left the 
room; indeed it was an effort to stay there as 
long as she had. 

After this Mr. Dalrymple’s name was avold- 
ed in the little household, and Margaret went 
about her accustomed duties much the same 


as usual; if anything, she waa more-energetic, 
more patient with the fretful invalid. 

_As the evenings grew longer, she employed 
herself with her ready, pen, resolutely seeking 
to banish remembrance of the preceding 
winter. But often when Uncle Sydney had 
left her alone in the quiet sitting-room, would 
the past come back to her, and recalling his 
looks and tones, again she dreamed that Dal- 
rymple loved her; till suddenly a look at the 
chair he had filled, the books he had marked, 
the music he had given her, brought back the 
present, and Margaret Marchmont was herself 
—a woman who would not sorrow for one 
who loyed her not. 

Charles Dalrymple and Clande Mortimer 
were in the same company. The former re- 
cognized the latter ata glance; and Morti- 
mer, who had pronounced Dalrymple a bear 
as-he stood in Fennell’s door, remained of the 
same opinion. Dalrymple was cold aad 
haughty; he did not wish to make the ac- 
quaintance of Margaret Marchmont’s lover. 
So for months the young men kept aloof frem 
each other, _—_ 

Then Dalrymple was ill, and there was noas 
so kind as Clande Mortimer; thus the ac- 
quaintance commenced. Mortimer was a 
pleasant compasion, Dalrymple liked him; he 
only blamed Margaret that leving another, 
she had permitted him to become her lover. 

A year passed. Do. yqu think it strange 
that qur young soldiers had become elose 
friends? Idonot. True there was ever the 
dread of Claude’s mentioning one name he 
could not yet bear to hear him mention—that 
of the lady to whom he was engaged. 

“Come, Dalrymple,” he said, one day, “ the 
confidence is all on one side. You know 
about every member of my family, also of my 
engagement, and all about my future plans 
and prospects. Now, I want to hear some- 
thing of yours.” Dalrymple’s face paled. 

“Do you not know, Mortimer, that I have 
neither father nor mother, brothers nor sis- 
ters? Should the Potomac fold its waters 
over my form this night, there would be nene 
to mourn.” 

“Pardon me that I spake thus hastily. I 
knew nothing of all this. But Dalrymple, you 
should marry,” 

“Loving and beloved Claude, you may 
speak thus, OnceI tooloved—” . 

They were interrupted. Letters from home! 
Even, Dalrymple looked his over eagerly, 
while Mortimer read hfmore precious anes— 
from revered parentty iG promised wife. 


" = ee bas ae 
| MARGARET. 


“Capitalf I always sald’ there was a great 
deal in that girl,” éxclaimad Mortimer. 
“Dalrymple, you know her, my;cowia Mer- 
garet? She has written a. met 
successful,” 


“ Your cousin Margaret? _ I think I, ‘do 


not know her, Mortimer,” answered his. 


companion, — 
“Yes, I was walking with her one day when 
we passed you; you ‘spoke to Margaret, but 


you looked so grim, that I remember calling 


you a bear.” 

“ Flattering, certainly ! I remember meee 
you but once before our meeting as brot 
soldiers, and then you were walking wil 
your betrothed.” 

“A niistake; the lady was “my “cousin 
Margaret.” 
“Do you mean to tell me, Mortimer, that 


you are not going to marry Margaret March- 


mont? that she does not love you i 
“Love me? certainly not; 
cousinly way.” 
“ Mortimer, I believe I have been a fool. 2 
“A humble confession, Dalrymple! How 


did you arrive at the conclasion ” asked 


Mortimer. : 


“A week previous to the time we speak of 1 


was with Margaret when she recefved a let- 
ter. Did you write thet letter, Claude?” - 

“J did not,” answered.Claude. 

Dalrymple continued: — 

“Blinded by jealousy, when I met her with 
you, I was eertain you were. her lover,” 

“Then you love my cousin Margaret?” 

“I do, Claude, I had, never acknowledged 
my love, and would ask no explanations. I 
called to say adieu, but she was out.” f 





Margaret, Marchmont sat alone, her black 


robes falling softly around her. Her mother’s 


eyes were closed in dreamless slumber; she 
had only Uncle Sydney to care for now, and 
he was absent. 


‘There was aring at the door, and Margaret 


heard tones strangely familiar. 
“Ts Miss Marchmont at home this evening ?” 
It was Dalrymple. Margaret was cold and 
haughty. She would not let the magic tones 
of fiis voice beguile her into forgetfulness of 
the past. Once she had listened and be- 
lieved; she could believe nothing now. 


At length he told her of his love; of the’ 


years he had loved only “her; that since he 


le& her, he had thought her the betrothed of 


Claude Mortimer. 


And Margaret? Dalrymple loved her.’ 


only in a 
-- 4 ing tobacco. According to gaissionaries who 
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' Notiithstanding ‘her  réaolution, ‘the | ‘magic 
tones of her lovet’s, volce “Dbeguiled Her into 
forgetfulness Of the’ past; for before they 
parted, the secret dha had “guatded so care- 
fully for years escaped’ her. Dalrymple knew 
of the gteat love in her, heart. Also Uncle 
Sydney. i | 

“Mentor and’ ‘lovet—hey, Matgaret ” he 
asked. “Dalrymple, ‘you myst read Mar- 
'garet’s ‘book, and pase _judginent,” he con- 
tlhuedi 

Claude wrote to Margaret, offering his con-' 
gratulafions; said he did not dare to come and. 
offer them tha person—he was afraid Mr. Dal- 
rymple might be jealous. 

"Reading this, Margaret snitled. ‘Her con- 
fidence in her lover was fatty re restored, | 

ee pes \ 
(SMOKIN @ OF ABSENTIC, 

M. Mentigny;..Freneh conswh in China, ia! 
reference to the use of arsenic by the northerg.. 
Chinese, segs. they, mingle it: with sheir. smaok- 


had lived a leng time there, tobaceo free from 
arsenic is. not. sold. The saaae, witnesses. as-|. 
sured the corcul, thas, the ameniq smokers 
were stout fellows, with “luags like a bleak-. 
smith’s bellows, and as rosy as cherubs.” The. 
pnbliication, of: Montigny’s statement has 
called out a Jetier from Dr..Londe, whe an-, 
nownces that some years ago, in the course of 
a discussion at the Academy of Medicine, oni. 
the agents to be.employed to cure tubercular, 
consumption, he tald:, the. assembled, deetors 
that he had found but onesuccessfi} means of 
combating this dreadful disease; that means . 
waa the amoking.of arsepion. The doctor xe- 


| affirms his commendation of this remedy, 


tt cli 
MORAT: HONESTY. 

They whd cry ‘down moral honesty, says 
Selden, cry down that which fs'a great part of 
religion, my duty towntds God and my duty 
towards man. What care I to see a man run 
after a sermon, ifhe coyens and cheats as soon — 
as he comes home? On'the other hand, mo-— 
rality must not be without religion; for if so, 
it may change asIseé conventence. Religion 
must govern it. He thit has not reltgion to 
govern hfs morality, is not a whit better than 
my mastiff dog; so long as you ‘stroke him, 
arid please“him, and do not pinch him, he will 
play with you as finely as may be, he {s a very 
good moral mastfff; but if you hurt him, he 
will fly fn your face, ane a out your 
throat. 
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. SINGULARITIES OF COMPOSERS. . 

Gluck, to excite his imagination and to 
transport his thoughts to Tauris, Sparta, and 
the lower regions, coyld not find anything 
more ‘appropriate than to establish his head- 
quarters upon a meadow, in the open air, ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun. His piano be- 
fore him, and a few bottles of champagne as 
his companions, he composed his “ Iphigenia,” 
“ Orpheus,” and the “Amours of Paris.” 

Sarri required but a great empty room, fee-, 
bly illuminated by a single lamp. His musical 
ideas only came to him in the quietness of the 
night. So he created Medonte and the beau- 
tiful song, “ La dolce Campagna.” 

Salieri, to excite enthusiasm, ran through 
the liveliest streets, chewing bon-bons, and 
constantly carrying his pocket-book with him 
to note down immediately his happy ideas. 

Cimarosa loved to be surrounded with noise. 
In company with his gay friends, he wrote his 
opera “Ii Matrimonio Secreto.” 

Paesiello loved the bed, and between mat- 
tresses arose his Molinaria. 

Anfossi, a young Neapolitan composer, who 
died early, and who gave great futare prom- 
ise, could not write one note without being 


surrounded with roast turkeys, smoking sau- 


sages and hams. 

Gretry tells in his memotrs that he excited 
his imagination by means of tea or lemonade. 

The celebrated Haydn, to put himself into 
the right disposition and sentiment, dressed 
himself finely, as if he had to visit a great 
fete, previous to sitting down to the pianoe. 
He also put on his finger a ring, which had 
been given him by Frederiek the great. More 
than once, he said, that as soon as he had for- 
gotten that ring, I found it impossible to con- 
ceive a single musical idea. 

Rossini could net bear it if seme one sung 
his compositions in his presence. The facility 
with which Rossini compqsed his music was 
remarkable. The greater part of his master- 
pieces have been improvised in the midst of 
noisy sports, and a lively bachelor life. The 
“Thievish Mag-pie” had been composed in 
twelve days. The Partitur, for William Tell, 


he wrote during three months in Paris, in a. 
raom which was always crowded with visitors, 


in the midst of a most animated conversation, 
in which he frequently joined. Rossini, indif- 
ferent to all the bustle of society, continued to 
work, even if one of the visitors hummed an 
air, or an organ-grinder ground his organ be- 
fore his window. It did not in the least mo- 
lest him, or interrupt his ideas. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


_ From turned-down leaves in our reading. 

If. you would have a faithful servant, and 
one that you like, serve yourself.—Franktin. 

What can be more foolish than to think that 
all this rare fabric of ‘heaven and earth could 
come by chance, when all the skill of art is not 
able to make an oyster ?—Jeremy Taylor. 

Misery assails riches, as lightning does the 
highest towers; or as a tree that Is heavy 
laden with frult breaks its own boughs, so do 
riches destroy the virtue of their possessor.— 
Burton. 

‘In all evils which admit a remedy, impa- 
tience should be avoided, because it wastes 
that time and attention in complaints, which, 
if properly applied, might remove the cause. 
—Johnson. 

The avaricious man Is like the barren, sandy 
ground of the desert, which sucks in all the 
rain and dews with greediness, but yields no 
fruitful herbe or plants for the benefit of oth- 


| ers.—Zeno. 


A contented mind is the greatest blessing a 
man can enjoy in this world; and if in the 
present life his happiness arises from the sub- 
duing of his desires, it will arise in the next 
from the gratification of them.—Addison. 

Repemtance hath a purifying power, and 
every tear is of a cleansing virtue. But these 
penitential clouds must stall be kept dropping ; 
one shower will not suffice, for repentance 5 
not a single action, but a course.—Tilloteon. 

Liberty is to the collective body, what 
health is to every individual body. Without 
héalth, no pleasure ean be tasted by man; 
without liberty, no happiness can be enjoyed 
by soclety.— Bolingbroke. 

‘The lowest people are generally the first to 
find fault with show or equipage; especially 
that of a person lately emerged from his ob- 
scurity. They never once consider that he is 
breaking the ice for themselves.—Shensfone. 


Gluttony is the source of all our infirmities, 
and the foundation of all our diseases. As s 
lamp is choked by a superabundance of oil, a 
fire extinguished by excess of fuel, so is the 
natural health of the body destroyed by in- 
temperate diet.— Burton. 


A good inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue; but the finishing strokes 
are from the will; which, if well disposed, 
will by degrees perfect ; if ill disposed, will by 
the superinduction of ill habits, quickly deface 
it.—Bouth, 
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[omraneas.} os 
“THUS RUNS THE WORLD AWAY.*: 


SPPOPP PAP LL PPA, , 7 
' BY FRANK M. MOBBIS. 
PREOLEALBELEAPLLLEOLA EL ELAS, 


In childhood's hours we know no care, 
Life seems a field of roves, 
Whose perfume fille the rery air 
The opening bud discloses. . 
No rude winds come around us now,. - 
All, all is amiling May; | 
Time's fingers gently touch the brow: 
“Thus rans the world away,” 


' How pitifal the lot of those ae 
_ Outliving-hepe and trust, 
Whe see their dearest wishes all. 

. .Downteodden im the dust. = 

. The shrines thay reared and cherished 
Lie crumbling in decay, . 
, Too prematurely perished: ws 
“Phas runs the world away.” og 


One who has set his happiness 
On the hazard of an hoar, 
To win a life of ceaseless bliss, ° 
‘Or misesy for a dower, a 
A pertner threagh sil coming time, 
To know no parting dey, | : 
, United still in every clime: 
, “Thus rans the world away.” 


The preseure of a friendly hand 
Once felt within our own, 
The sweetness of a kindred velo Ci; 
: «That has familiar grown; oe] 
The joy they gave may linger long, 
Though ali their truth betray, en 
Like the sweet cadence of a song, 2 
“Thus runa the world away.” 
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KATE’S LEGACY... | 





BY BUTH BEDMOND GAGE. 


WHEN Tom Barrett, broker, departed this 
life, Mre. Grundy held up her handa, aad de- 
clered he had lef the mest absurd will that 
ever was made. Even Rebert Neale, the old 
gentieman’s legal adviser and exeeutor, ae-~ 
knowledged himself somewhat surprised at 
ite contents, albeit that stately lawyer seldom 
indulged in so vulgar a feeling as surprige, 
The will ran thus; “To my well-beloved step- 
son, John Stuart, I bequeath one half..of all. 
my estates. To hia well-beloved nieca, Kate 
Lansing, tee other half is bequeathed on eon- | 


dition that she allies herself in marriaga .with | 





the aforesaid John Stuatt.. In ease of -her. 
refusal. to do this, and her alfance withanoth> 
er, her legacy is forfeited to her rejected’ 


‘guiter, who will thereby become pessessor of 


the entive property.” . Dut it. was the solemn 
hope amd desive of the dying man that she 


‘abowe.marsiage should take place betwixt his 
: dearly-beloved. son ‘aad nieces, and that they 
‘| should pess together a long and happy lif. 


Having thus arranged his earthly affaira, Un- 
ce som ered over on his pillow and died 
quietly. - 
Mrs. Grandy soeered in her usual aaniahle, 
menner. 
© “So Kate Lansing, the belle of the speacn, 
is sok to John Stuart2? Willed away—bar- 
gained off—literally sold! Very good!” ., 
And, far away, in the porch of Aunt Bar- 
rett’s old farmhouse, Kate Lansing .was-sit- 
ting that very moment reading te little. Fred’ 
an old fairy tale, with an eee 


.. >] eves and round her proud mouth. 


“* The goed Princ Heli married Zalby 
and the kingdem was full .of rejoicing, aad 
they lived happy all the days of their lives.’ . 
Kate closed the heek.: . 
“That was nice, wasn’t it?” 
Fred. 
4 Very nice,” naewered Kate, sualling down, 


said Usele 


| in his round, blue eyes. 


‘He ran away and left her,. leaning against 


| the frame-work. of the perelt, toying with a 


diamond tiag on her delleate hand. It was 
just sunset... She saw the broad acres of the . 
Barrett fatwa stretching away before her, in. 
upland and meadow and geldea harvestfields. 


‘| She saw the distant blve Berkshire hills and 


Hobart Cliffs erowned with pines, thréngh 


_ ,.4 which the descending sun glared like a blond- 


red meteor; and nesrer, lay the dusty turn- 

pike road, and the broad pastare lands, where, 
a herd of .cows' was winding home over the ' 
oo Be Baraat 


cod DM, | 


| “*Fen't Newport nor Barstaga, child,” said 

Aunt Barrett, grimly. :* 
“Ne,” said Kate, “but. it ie better than - 

either, comet: am one of pene and: 


ar spectacies. 

“Well, I’m glad you like the old plank: 
Your mother wes born here. and your Uncle 
Teoma and all the rest of the Barretta; though, .. 
in aftes years, they went away and grew too | 
rich and proud to ever visit home again. , 
Who's that coming, child ?” 


A light, open: buggy, drawn by a pair of 4 


superb geays, dished seddenly into view ed | 
the tarnpilse: reed; and came swespiag past | 
the garden-gate, lie: a tolerably sized-whirl- 
wind. ‘Phe cocepadt .of that: buggy was @| 
young guittleman, dirk a e Spenierd and | 
woaderfully handséme.'' He MAed his eap;.| 
with a lew, graceful bow! to the young beauty |: 
in @he poreh, flashing erimeen. through: his 


olive ekin. The next thoment the thick:growti: 


“And begging ek pares ain aunt, 
‘Taowerqiei teh us 
“*°Tis well tobe m and wise, 
Tis well to be honest and true, 
"Tis well to be off with the old love 
‘Before'you are on with the new.’ "’ 


“ Humph?* anki Aunt Barrett, folding up 
shersewing. — 


of otchard' trees had - eens Long ‘after thie ‘oli’ lady liad: gone from the 


deat and ity ditver ftom sight. . 

Aunt Barrett glanced covertly at Kate;' but: 
her edel,- blonde faee,. with its. lapie ladéli 
eyes and curved lips, _ ao calm and 
uareadabie. . 

“Was that PHI Aitiey ‘sokett Aunt. 
Barrett. 

4 Yogi! 1. 

Seam: weisia won eee ela 
Kate'laughed: Aunt Barrett had # Golight- 
falily straigh>ioywerd way about her. 

“T may, auntis, after I have ean Lawyer 
‘Neale, and rustientell with ydt awhile” - 


Aunt ‘Barrett’ setiied: her a aie ‘tine | 


patiently. 1: " 

“TI wish, child, it waee better men than 
Phitip Ashiey, that' you ave giving: up yotr 
Uncle Tom’s property for. You are no mere. 
in: deve: wits -hhn than. Tem". Kate: lifted 
her delicate brows. 

“You've firted aad: danced with: him,” 
continued Aunt Barrett, “and because : he is 


handsome and bas getcuriy hair, and*caa talk: 


smoother than most of men, yewTancy you're 


in-love.' You'll fad eut your mistalé some-: 


time. Call it moonshine, nohecase, excite- 
mem—anythieg but love, aud talie my advice, 
dearlé-marry John Stuart, aad: eee your: 
Unele Tom's legacy.” —_- 


“Kate ‘reached! up dik chacllals a ecaes of 


woodbine; ' sith ad odk? enile on her lips: 


' “No, thank you, auntie~I beliove: the - 


legacy shust'go, and Jolin: Btagrt with it.” 
“ Kate, if you’ve been and sent for Lawyer: 
Neale to come ‘up frere, ital a dilly, stub- 


born child!” 4 


“T have, auntie deat” said the-young beaty, 
laughing eaupily. “24 you. qharret with: moi 
about it, Pll run away to Newport... Jess 
great pity, I das say,' bat I do not like = 
Tom's will.” 

“It’sa good will enough?” eed kites Dee 
rett, “aiid is very proper that you should 
marry John. pe sg act vee oa a 
years ago.” 

“y am sorry !” es ’ 

“ But you’ve never seen John Mince 







if " = 


‘porch, Kate sat and gazed off toward the blus 


Berkshire hills, tapping the floor with her 
little slipper in a perplexed way. Hadn't she 
promenaded with Philip Ashley at Congress 


‘Hall, waltzed with - him,at.tke.Ocean House, 
‘rode with hits en Newport Beech, and walked 


with him in the meonlight at Rockaway? 


-Was he not britiant, Laon, talented ? 


And John Stuart” 
“Mercy, child,” cried? Aunt Barrett, close 


1 behind her, ema tanye ae mene eee 
ting-room!” . 


Kate started up. 

“Asking for you,” said Aunt Barrett. 
“T did not expect hiin-se scen,” caid Kate, 
eweeping ito ‘the: hall, with Rer rich, dark 
dress trailing regaify after ‘het. - 

She opened the sitting-room door and went 
in. A gentleman was standing on the hearth, 
with his hands idly clasped behind him. They 
stood a moment ia the red fre-light and look- 
ed at each other. 

‘He saw a tall, stylish young indy, with a 
high-bred face, two great violet eyes and some 
heavy braidsof golden hair. She saw a grave, 
handsome man, younger ‘by some years than 
she. had expected, with a strong, reserved 
face, delicately dark‘ in-coloring, and lighted 
by the darkest, kecnesteyes dhe had ever met. 

“Mr. Neale ?” 

He bowed. ! '/-0-6b 7 252. 
| “ You received my.letter ?” 
 “T did; anf started at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

4 Thank you; pray be deuteh” 

Ai red spot: Kad come éut'on'Kate’s eleek. 
Ske stood with dewnesst’ = oe. 
kiowing how to proeetd. |. 

“Vou were my late ence tga adviver?” 

He'bewed asstnt: «9 

*Aned yeu probably khow wey t baw sent 
for you sald Kate: 

He looked at het quietly, —_ those pus 
sling Gari eyes of hb. a 

“(3 uuderetand from serait that you 

are aa willing to accept he heeer Pe you im 
your tate ancle’s will” 
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A slight inclination of her superb head. * Katie, he. is, eee ener ae nee 


“T find: myself adverse to ie Gees ane 
ditions.” = 

“So I supposed ees Sour ees: oad Mr. 
Neale, drily. 


Kate felt her cheeks coloring—she ought to | 


have done better, easy, ie capes belie 
thatshe was! sis r 
“I resign my uncle's aaa i soles 
Stuast,”: ele said, déaperately.; “IT camiot 
marry hist, and he ia welrome to the share I 
have forfeited—plense tell him.” 
“He khews, =o your. ee ia 
eyes openad wide. - f. 
“And,” said Mr. Neale, quietly, iy aa eee 
, powered to tell you that Jahn Stamrt re- 
nounces his claim upon your hand, buty 
, otherwise; your uncie’s will-must remain the 
same-—you will retain your legacy, for on 20 
coundition will Mr. Stuart accept its forfekkure.” 
Kate's violet. eyes were lifted’ slowly to his, 
faee, filled. with a strange sunprise: 
“ Do you know this ?” 
€ I do.” 
< 1—that is, it is very strange!” 
Hesmilked. “Mr. Stvart is netisfied—the 
matter: may be considered setéled.” . 
They atoed on the hearth, lookiag at each 
ther, both silent. Asant Barrett found them 
.dhene, and sumsmened them to tea, in her 
cheeriest tones. 
gether. 
‘Staowy bread oof golden bntéer,. the sieas 


est jelies and nicest pastry, the old: family : 


silver, and the whitest of cleths and, napkins 
had been brought forth to make thst teartable: 


a very tempting one. Kate sat down appo-. 
site Mr. Neale, with 4 atill sebered face. Aunt . 
Barrett was looking. at him carnestly rm 


oyer the tea-urn.. 

“You've changed a. good deals hav seare) 
Robert.” He emiled and shrugged za 
shouiders. ! Pa. Ras cnt 

“ Yes.” a ES 

“ Where have you. been 2” 

“In Eupope.and the East.”' 

Kate Bfted her brows, Bo Aunt Barratt bad. 
kpown Mr. Neale before? Very woll,. teen: 
she wes half relieved from the. responsibility ' 
of his presence. Kate looked at. him, with. 
mowe curiosity than she had yet shown. 
“ Rather handsome, rather courteous,’ she 
said to herself, “ but—but—what a strong, 
face! his will must be terrible, we, are an- 
tagonists.” ._—s. 

Little Fred: pulled her. dees, ae they were 
rising from the table< a re 


Then they went out. os 


tale.” =... .. 
Kate shook the child off, the gate was. es 
tling, and :come.one was coming wpthe = 


walk, Js was Philip Ashley. «... 


, Beld Aunt Barrett, suddenly :. “The igs 
doa aia: ore baci you must 


L stay.” .,.. * } 


_ “ Thaak-you,” soplied the \avaear: bas 

That wae all Kate heard. . She.stood-In the 
pereh a moment. later, with Philip Ashley, 
beading over kor white haad, his dark: cheek, 
all in aglow. With her India-abawl over her; 
dhoulders, she languidly sat. down there, and: 
watched the red,': neuad moon come .up OveR 
the distant. -pines:!| Ashley: .was stretehed -at | 
her feet/in‘indoleat grace, relating to her the. 
fashionable gossip of the week, and deploring. 
her absence from. tewn. Frem his seat in the 
sitéingyroam, Neale could see them perectly,: 
the hamdsome, young aviatormat and thai 
spiritual. face.of Kate, mede paler and more. 


t , 


‘| spititual by the soft gleams of moonlight slant-- 
‘| ing: @owm among the:woodlane; but he never 


looked: towasd them oneea. :By-andby, a 
strain of sousic rung 40 through the hall, they 
were singing togetier, anti whem the song waa: 
done, Ashley arose te go. Agnin the little 
hand was imprisoned in his, again he bowed 
low.over i6;.then the ganden. gate clanged 
behind him, aad ke was walking away to the; 
moon-lit village. 

ate oftil sat under the, woodbine, hemmiag 
a little snatch of song. The gtili flelde ay be-, 
fore her, flooded with the silver rain of that 
autumn moon. She heard the roar of :the 
milhetream beyond the. mill, and a. lonely, 
nighé-bind was singing in the distant. wood.. 
Presently, Uncle Tom Barrett’s grave execur . 
,| ter.atepped ont .inta the poreh, with a shawl 
on his arm, much nicer than the Indian fab-. 
ric ahe had on. 

“ The pight air is very ‘igips will you: take . 
this shawl?” He laid it upon the arm of ae 


.. 4 Chain:.: 


“ Thank you,” she said, looking up in sober 
purprise, a 

Off he' went-down the ganden-walk,. never 
waiting to receive the look. Kate arose and. 
ran up to her room. By-sad-by, a sudden, 
red, fiery star blossomed out in the shrubbery . 
of the garden; it wae dir. Neale’s cigar. Kate 
saw his tall figure pacing slowly back, and. 
forth under thé apple-trees, till her eyes. grew..: 
heavy with sleep ; then, idly wondering what 
evil spirit possessed the man that he should 
stay out there so long, tramping about in the. 
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dew and catching all.sorts of rheumatics, the 
fair-haired beauty moepen on to ve land of 
dreame. 

- What a dreadfai pecan asia sbraiae 
was, to be sure! Jt broke m shrieking winds 
and a wild, pouring rain. An autuma storm 
was raging ia the valley, swelling the Barrett 
mill-etream, and twisting the pines on Bo- 
bart Cliffe till they snapped like se many 
reeds in the wild east wind. It was a pretty 
prospect, truly, Kate thought, as she floated 
down stairs in a blue cashmere wrepper, with 
her golden hair all twisted in one great knot 
at the back of her head. What in the world 
was that lawyer going to do? 

“Of course,” mid Aunt Barrett, “fie can’t 


go till it stope raining—I weuldn’t hear to. 


seach a thing.” 

Kate said nothing, she was only too glad 
to have the legal gentleman taken off ber 
hands so quietly, and, realty, it was well some 
one was there to entertain her, mewed up, as 
she was, in that old farmhouse on such 2 dis- 
mal day. Now, Mike many other people, Kate 
sometimes reckoned without her host, and 
Aunt Barrett, bustling about the kit¢hen an 
hout or two after, looked up and saw her 


standing in the doorway, nu like a 


spotted child 

“Aunt Barrett, do'give me amen de! 
I’m bored to death with the rain and that 
dismal sitting-room.” 

Aunt Barrett: glanced at her niece's white 
hands in contempt. 

“ Where is Mr. Neale ?”’ 

“The vandal! The barbarian! Out in the 
porch, of course, mmoking the inevitable cigar. 
I hate lawyers, they are never more than half 
civilised.” 

“TI stand reboker) vese me © Vaocennt par: 
dons!” said a voloe behind her. 

Kate turned quickly, and found herself look- 
ing straight into Mr. Neale’s cask: quizzing 
eyes. 

“We might go fishing,” he said, gravely; 
“fish always bite well in euch weather.” . 

“You are too kind!” 

“ Don’t mention it, tis a weakness I have; 
consider me entirely at your disposal.” Me 

“TI deeline the lonor, pray go back to your 

” 


“It is in ashes, Miss Lansing. I regret that 
your prejudice againet Mr. Stuart extends 
also to his unfortunate servitor.” 

Kate flushed. “I beg your pardon.” 

He smiled at this acknowledgement of the 
truth of his accusation. 
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“Granted, but still you ere thinking me 
this very moment a very hateful mortal.” 

She glanced quickly up, laughing. © 

“J ‘shall like you better now.” 

“For your injustice ?” 

“'Y-e-6.” 

* Thank you?’ 

When Aunt Barrett entered the sitting 
room an hour after—detensibly, on a hoase- 
hold errand; in reality, to look about her— 
Kate was reclining lazily back ia ber chal, 
her ,crochet-work in ber lap, amd her Jeng 
lashes cast: down, playing chess with Uncle 
Tom’s executor. A crochet came inte the old 
lady’s head, more puzsiing than the one in 
Kate's lap. She looked covertly out at the 
“wild, black sky. 

“ It will rain a week,” she sald te herself 

And it did. That storm was the fiercest 
one that had been knowa in the valley fr 
years. One wild night, after Neale had bees 
reading to her all the evening from Mrs. 
Browning’s poems, Kate sat down and wrote 
to a sister-belle in town: 

« Such « flirtation ss Tam having here with 
a grave, dignified lawyer! He is the most 
singular of miertak—travelled, well-read, 
frightfully good-looking, but—a vandal. He 
talks eloquently, but always on the gravest 

comapliments—never 


”- 


and we quarrel every day. Still, if he goes 
before this rain is over, I shal die of the 
blues. Philip Ashiey has leR the village, st 
least I have not seen him for several daye. 
You should hear this grave lawyer of ours 
read and sing—he has the most superb tenor 
voice—surpasses Morian}, I assure you [ 
have learned a score of old ballads to sing 
with him—it will do for wet-weather-work, 
you know, and I really like him, he is so. odd !” 
A strange letter, but very characteristic. 
The days wore on. Aunt Barrett sat acdding 
over Ler knitting, taking no note of anything 
around her. Wise old lady! She knew R 
was better to let Kate “gang her ain gate,” 
only, one night, ‘starting from a little dose by 
the fite, and seeing two still figures near her, 
deeply engaged in reading from the same book 
Aunt:.Barrett took ‘up her needles im an ab- 
sent way, and suddenly set to crooning a He 
tle en mong Cnt she had heard Kate 
sing: 
sine aaltis tater tates 

'Tis well to be honest and true, 

"Ts well to be off with the old léve 

Before vou‘are on with the new.’ 
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That was all. But everything has an end, and 
chat wii autumn rain in the west valley was 
no exception tothe general rule: On the fol- 
lowing afternoon the black clouds roiled away 


from Hobart Cliffs, and a long streak of deep 


blue sky broke outim thesullen west. Mr. 
Neale had goes to his room--Kate knew her 
** flirtation ” was ever, and she was standipg 
by the window looking.at the parting clouds, 
when little Fred came in with curls flying. 


“ Katie,” pulling her dress,.“it’s all sun, 


now—come down to the mill, and see my 
boat; I’m going to launch it. O, do cqme, 
the water is ever so high.” 

“And it ig so wet,” said Katie, looking rue- 
fully at her French boots. 

But he brought her hat, and slipped his 
little hand into hers; he knew she would go. 
Clear and strong the wind blew from the west, 
a great golden sunbeam struck full in Kate’s 
violet eyes, as they passed out through the 
gate. The mill-stream was juat beyond the 


orchard-lane. Swollen by the rain, it came. 


rolling like a mighty serpent from under the 
frail, quaking bridge. Kate shuddered, it, was. 
so flerce and black; strong, teo, with a ter- 
rible strength. . It plunged, it roared, it tore 
the alders from the banks and bent them 
under its mad flood, like frailest flowers. 
Kate watched the rushing and the foaming, 
for awhile, then drew back, half afraid. 

“Tt is like destiny,” said g voice beside her, 

‘What is destiny?” she asked, smiling, but 
not looking up. a 

“ Will!’ answered Neale. 

“ Our lives are borne helpless on the tide of 
will?” asked Kate. 

“Yea, it is man that wins the victories of 
the world, you know.” 

She stood inclined slightly forward, gazing 
down at the black water—her clear profile 
and gelden hair gleaming in the slanting sun- 
light. He watched her intently.- 

“ Miss Lansing, say good-by to me.” 

She looked up and saw that his heavy cloak 
was on his eee travelling cap on his 
brow. 

“Now ?” 

“Yes, I am waiting here for the stage. " 

A .pause—then Kate spoke—she saw the 
stage coming slowly down the hill. “ When 
you arrive in town, please say ‘to Mr. Stuart 
that I am deeply indebted to him for his kind- 
ness, but I still insist that he shall accept—” 

“Hush!” interrupted Neale, half-sternly, 
“he will accept ee How long do you 
remain here ?” 
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4 few days, good-by.”« 

She ‘turned, faint and diszy with ieeldag at 
thet wild water—her foot slipped, and he 
stretched out his arm and caught her, and for 
a moment held her elose to his heart. 

“Good-by, but we shall surely meet 
salu” ! 

| Phe broke from him, the stage paused on 
the bridge. He turned back for one last look, 
lifted his cap, ten the old vehicle went roll- 
ing on its course again, and Kate was left 
standing by the mill-stream alone. 

‘ Phat evening, Aunt Barrett brought her a 
letter. ‘ It had been lying at the village-inn for 
several days. ‘Philip Ashiey had left it Dees : 
it ran thus: | 

“ He regretted that he was obliged to teas 


the place suddenly; he had just heard of Miss: 


Lausing’s renunciation of ber fortune, he con- 
doled with her on its loss, really too bad—he 
was her friend, he had always been her friend, 


but his paternal guardian had suddenl¥ ceased: 


to see the matter in a right light—he liad 


found a rich cousin for Philip, and Philip was: 
full of obedience to the paternal, with best: 


wishes for future happiness, etc., etc.” 

Kate laid down the letter; but neither spoke 
nor looked up. . It broke upen ber slowly, the 
slight mistake Mr. Ashley had made: then‘a 
cold scorn. gathered round her red lips, and, 


in her. eyes. She took the letter and tore it. 


into shreds, scattering them in the evening 
wind, and aa they drifted away, the image of 
Philip Ashley went out on in Kate 


sing’s heart. * * 
4“ Kate!” 
“Well, mon amt?” 


“De see this exquisite autumn scene.” 

“ Yes, but the galleries are so crowded, and 
the ory is ‘still they come ’—I am suffocating.” 

“We'll hunt up our party in a moment. 
Look at that gentleman standing before Rusa’ 
Seasons, it is Robert Neale, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the state.” Kate turned quickly. 

A large, elderly man with iron-gray hair 
and a senatorial aspect, leaning on his gold- 


headed cane and looking at the picture 


through gold-bowed spectacles. 


. “Robert Neale?” gasped Kate. 


“ Certainly, 1’ll present him.” 

Mrs. Greyson, the leader of the New York 
ton, had the grave old gentleman at her side 
ina moment. He made Kate a courtly bow. 
“ He was happy to see her, knew the family 


well., Stuart, come here aad tell Mra. Grey-. 


son who painted this autumn scene, there is 


7 no name on the catalogue.” 
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A gentleman stepped oxt of the crowd. 
One glance, and the gallery, the. paintings, 
the people seemed whisligg before Kata. John 
Stuart! .O, the atracigus deception: of those 
days at Aunt Barrett’s farmhouse! _—— it 
all in a moment. 

“ Forgive !” urnared his a. farniliax 
voice. “I have deceived you; 0, Katie, all 
you forgive me? Can you ever lave me now ?”. 

. “J should like to know” banghtily. . 
“Yeos’ imploringly, “I read your letter, 
d begged to.take Neale’s place) so he doaar 
me his name,;:and Aunt Barrett aided and 
abetted my ruse,and, darling, J love you!” 

It was, no place for worda;: but in Kete’s 
quivering lips, John Stuart read an, anayer: 
that made'his heart. bound, Later, when those 
same lips were pressed with hia: kisses, when 
that proud head wes. lying ow hig heart, he: 
whispered: - 

‘“ Kate, will _ take mowith your logacy 
mow ?” 


‘And then the wildsrose face went dea into. 
the jewelled hands, and Kate, ‘trembilag,' 


defeated, conquered, faltered ous: 
ve will.” 
eae ame ere are a 
“The sae of the sohfiers of the Temple 
may be clearly traced-to the wild enthusiasm 


of the Crusaders. On the capture of Jeru- 


salem by the Christians, thousands, not of 
well-appointed watriors, bat of old men, wo- 
men,’ and even children, set forth toward the 


Holy City, from the most distant ‘parts of. 


Europe, unconscious alike of the distance and. 
the dangers they should have te eneounter. 
To alleviate the dfstresses to which these 
plous énthusiasts were exposed, to guard ‘the 
honor of the saintly virgins and matrons, and 
to protect the gray hairs of the venerdble 


palmer, nine noble knights formed a holy’ 


btotherhood fn arms, and entered into a solemn 


compact to'sid one afiother fn clearing the 


highways of ‘infidels and robbers, and in pre- 
tecting the pilgrims through thevpanses ‘and 
defies of the mountains,'to the’ Holy ‘City. 
‘Warmed with the religious and nillitary fervor 
of the day, and animated by the sacredness 
of the cause to which they had ‘devoted thelr 
swords, they called themselves ttie poor-sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ. This cliivalric vow 
they subsequently ratified in the ‘Church of 
the Resurrection at the city of Jerusalem, atid 
they there pronounced the additional vow of 
chastity, obedience and poverty. In the year 
1118, Baldwin, the second king of Jerusatem, 


or stealthy boa-constrietor. 
‘| evening the howling monkeys make a most 
fearful and harrowing nbise, under which it 


. granted them their finat.possension, a dwelling 


within the sacred enclosure of the teimple ca 
Mount Moriah, which the ignorant and super- 
stitious ecelegastics had designated as the 
Temple of Salomon. . 
coherent hin Ga pentane 
A SEASIDVAN FOREST. 

We often read in ‘books of travels of the ¢- 
lence and gloom of the Brazilfan forests ; some 
of which extend unbroken for hundreds and 
hundreds of mites in all directions. They are 
réalities, and the impression deepens on 2 
longer acquaintance. The few sounds of 
birds are of that pensive or mysterious char 
acter which intensifies the feeling of soffitade 
rather than imparts a‘sense of life and cheer 
fulness. Sometimes, 9 the midst“of the still- 
ness, a sudden yél? or scream will startle one; 
this comes’ from some defenceless fruit-eatizg 
animal, which is pounced upon by a tiger-est 
Morning ant 


dificult to keep up one’s buoyancy of spirit. 
The’ feeling of inhospitable wiidness which 
thé forest is calculated to ‘is inereared 
tenfold under this fearful u ~ Often even 
in the still hours.of midday a sudden crash 
will be heard resounding afar throngh the 
widerness, as somne great bough or entire 
tree falls to the ground. “There are, besides 
many sounds which it is impossible to account 
for. Ifound the natives generally as moch 
at a loss in this respect as myself. Sometimes 
a sound is heard like the clang of an iron bar 
against a hard, hollow tree, or a piercing cry 
rends the air; these are not repeated, and the 
succeeding silence tends to heighten the un- 
pleasant impression which they make on the 
mind. With the natives it is always the Cur- 
uptra, the wild man or the spirit of the forest 
which produces all noisés they are unable to 
explain. Myths are the rude theories which 
mankind, in the infancy of knowledge, Invent 
to explain natural phenomena. The Carupi- 
ra is 2 mysterious being whose attributes are 
uncertain, for they vary according to locality. 
Sometimes he is described as a kind of orang- 
otang, being covered with long, shaggy hair, 
and living In trees. . At others he ts said to 
have cloven feet, a bright red face. He hasa 
wife and children, and somettittes comes down 
to the rocas to steal’ the matidiova. 
1 he ae A 

A mait is apt to think that his personal 

freedom involves the right to make his fellow- 


men do just as he plsases: 


a. 
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_ tone. 3 ees i | @gentionian of fashton. ‘The prestige of 4 
2. 07 ‘* | waitfonhkire futher, and the anciett atmosphere 
wt cart JAMES TRANS viet bee: | ' | of “one of the first famfites,” ‘in nowitse’ de- 
; percents ' | tracted from hie-personal advatitages.  « 


O, bids wat ages the heat ze 3 

- When first love's epenizg buds wore oneting 
Nor.cgush the porfame from the flower. 

That blooms within my heart's fair doreliing 
For love is life, ‘and hope, is sweet, a ee: 
While roses blossgm roynd.eur feet, " 
And all that’s fair, alas} is fleet, 

While Time his ‘dirge is knelling. 


O, tell me not these dvéams were vain 
That linked thy heart with mine forever; 

- .E dveaus them o’er‘amd: o'er again, 
Like moons that wax but never wane; 

: Inalltheagomyand pay. inte eo 
| Of love's long-enffering endsavor; Set aoe Se 
And still they ral] serosa my sonl, |” et ta 

Sweet, phantom guests, t to legve me, never. is 


O, say thou not, “Yt might have been!*  - *"* 
O, nevet Hsp, “Is cannot be!" a 
Hoe thon har Es 20 eae 

That I would not be free again. u 
And wilt thou biil me, hee: r 
Or coyly say, * Ah, no—net yet!" a3 
Nay, love, thou hast me in Jeve's net, 

And J would not, in faith, be free!- 

© pect POE me —ebemey pont 
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“Ie was PONCE Pe Yes, Wonder, 
I intend to marry per.” ( 

“Whether she will or no, eh?” 

Layton Mowbray colored. 

‘Thank you for reminding me that the 
lady’s lips have not yet said yes.. But.:‘bar 
eyen have said it, and repeesed. it, an haudred 
times; those magnificent eyes, for whieh 
. kingdoms might wéll be lost!” .. 

,He put down: his eigar, and gazed thought- 
fully up the street, whose gay monotony had 
been #0. recently broken: by the costly areey 
of Misa. Rolfe’s valyet riding-drees. 

Miles Woodbury stifled a half sigh, and 
turned resolutely to the huge folio on anatomy 
—dry, aad dull, and almost stupid, it. seemed 
to him. that day. He locked furtively at Mn. 
Mowbray, his professional eye taking in at-a 
glance all the fine points of the man’s phy- 
sique. Mr. Mewbray was tall and -well- 
formed, with dark brown hair and blue eyes, 


: her face. 


, and followed the guidance of the gtrl. 





/ Whatever bed induced him to seek the ‘ae 
quaintanee‘of the @truggling young physicliey, 
wis one of ‘thd: mystertes.."Fhey had beet 
Géeomates in ecollege—always en speaking 
terms, but nothing more; the son of the New 
York ton. couli? have Htife fellowship with the 
peor student, who teffed half the year as 4: 
coantry pedagogue, that fre might gain: ti 
wherewitieal' to deftay his: si at the 
utlivéreity. ay 4 

‘On obtaining his dégree, Dr. Woodbury had 
located himectf'in New York, and here he met 
again. his «quonéam acqeaintance, Mowbray; 
The latte? was dispéved to’ be ¢otnplaisant, 
and aftar awhile it beeame” quite-his fashion 
to druptnte Woodbury's office, and wile away 
sn hou? or two klmost every day. He was a 
man of leisure, and after the excitement of 
the belll,-the opeta,'the convert; had' passed 
away, thé tung varity; ard Woodbary was 
a good Rllow-—-made an excellent 'listener—so 
he said: to his fiduds when’ jones ‘about this 
low-bred confrere. cect 

Dr. Woodbury continued his study of the 
uninviting volume, and Mowbray, yawningly 
observing that it as going to rain, buttoned 
up his overc@j@-and sauntered away. “W 
bury closed door, and drew from his 
pocket a knot of erimizon velvet, studded with 
a singte flash of jet: He looked at it a mo- 
ment, fotiched it lightly with his Mps, and 
dropped it ‘upon the: flame-red coal ‘in the 
grate. Just then the door was pushed open, 
and a pale young face, shaded by a worn bine 
hood; was put insite. 

“Y fear'she Is dying, sir! O, come quickly 
said the sweet voice of the little girl ° 

‘Woodbury started from the reverte'in which 
he‘was buried, to see thé ew’ comer. 

“Who'ls dying, my child 2°: : 

“My sister. Esther, sir. ‘Ste has been 80 






bad all night, and the- baby ‘has cried ever’ 


since he woke.” 0, dear, dear! whit if Esther 
should die?” - - 

She was crying softty, the tears falling over 
the pale cheeks, and down on the soft un- 
bound hatr, which mowing hat ore about 
fos f 

The young vac put ‘on his dre4d- 
nought—it was rainiig¢ fast—tocked the office, 
She 
led him a long way thic-*h narrow streets, 

° 
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growing every memeat narrower, and more 
filthy, until she paqused at laat in s dark atreet, 
into whoee evil precinets the pure light of 
heavea seemed ashamed to enter. 

The room they entered was meagre and 
gloomy, scantily furnished, and chilly sy a 
temb. If there had been a fire that day, it 
had departed, and left none of ite warmth be 
hind. The girl pointed to the still white fig- 
ure on the bed. Woodbury went up, and laid 
his fingers on the cold wrist, which gave back 


* no throb to his touch. For a moment he 


” dig?” asked the little girl, 


@iought she was dead, She stirred slightly, 
and half unclosed her eyes with a moan of 
pain. Once she had been beautiful, and atill 
she was young; but ell that remained of her 
girlish loveliness was fast whitening iato the 
snowy shadow aad mistofdeath. The goiden 
hair—once the pride and glory of her young 
beauty—lay in a wi}d mass of rippling gold on 
the pillow; the dark lashes of her eyes touch- 
ed a cheek as destitute of glow as the heart of 
a marble tombstone. By her side, half neclia- 
ing on her breast, ite great blue eyes Metened 
on her face, was a child perkape of two years; 
jts crimson cheeks and lips contrasting almost 
fearfully with the dead white of that other 
face 80 Very near. 

“Mama, mama!” it kept moaning. “Mema, 
kiss Lulu!” 

“< Will she die, doctor? My Esther, will she 
ing close to 
Woodbury’s side. He. put arm around 
her in ailent pity, but the eager eyes, exprese- 
ing so much of hope, forced him to reply, 

“My child, your sister will be with God 
before the day dawn. How long has she béen 
il ?” 

The sweet, anxious face: of the girl grew 
deadly pale, but she was calm—the serenity 
ef confirmed doubt; she knew she was soon 
to be sisterless and alone. 

“She has been growing feeble for more 
than a year; but for three weeks she has 
coughed day and night, and her cheeks have 
been like the roses I used to gather on the 
old bush at home. QO, sir, we used to live in 
the sweetest little cottage away up among 
the blue hills, and there was a bright river, 
and great green trees, where the birds sang 
from morning till night, and Esther was gayer 
than any of them; that was before he came—” 
she stopped short anc burst into tears. 

A rumble of carriage-wheels at the door 
emote the air, and directly the soft ‘rustle of 
garments in the passage told the physician 


some one was coming. He turned from the 
a 
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bedside and met the hamdeome face of Cathe- 
rine Rolfe. She bowed distantly, he set his 
stern lips closer together, and went away by 
himself.to the window. Miss Ralfe advanced 
to the bedside, and looked on the still face of 
the dying girl. A sudden tremor. shook ber 
frame, beneath the wealth of sables aad vel- 
vets; she turned quickly to the little girl. 

“Piste, why did you not come fer me? 
How long has she been thus ?” 

“Indeed, Miss Rolfe, I would have come 
but Esther would not let me. She said she 
could not ask for charity—and you have done 
so much fer us. O madam, do you think 
Esther will die ?” 

Miss Rolfe went to the <dieor, dismissed her 
carriage, threw off her hood, and tock Elsie 
into her arms, soothing her as best she might 
with her low, sweet consolations. In the 
solemn presence of death, there was no re 
membrance of the pomp and pride of workdly 
rank. The belle of the metrapolis had no 
scruples in holding to her ,bosom the child of 
lowly poverty. 

So they sat there in silence threagh the 
dark hours, the pitiless rain beating against 
the window, the blue-eyed babe moaning over 
its mother, and Esther Armitage slowly érift- 
ing out on the shoreless sea. Toward mid- 
night she rallied, opened her mild eyes and 
gazed around; they fell first on Miss Rolk. 
as smile, making her radiantly beex 

, lit up her face, as she held out her hand 

“ How kind of you!” she said, faintly. 

Miss Rolfe’s jewelled fingers closed over 
hers. 

.“ You are better now, Esther, are you not?” 

“Tam easier. Dear lady, ina little while 
I shall know no more pain forever. My sins 
forgiven, I shall rest. God is good.” 

“Yes, and merefful. Esther, is it all well 
with you ?” 

“ Ali well. I have no far; beyoad i & 
light.” 

Miss Rolfe was weeping softly. Dr. Wood 
bury drew near the bedside. Esther lay quiet 
a& moment, then she spoke again: 

“ When I am dead, you will find among my 
few papers in the little portfolio yonder, s 
packet addressed to you. It is my simple 
history. Judge me as you always have, char 
itably—the dead have a claim to gentle judg- 
ment.” She pawsed a moment for breath, 
then continued, “ Everything is peaceful, ex- 
eept my anxiety for my sister and asy babe. 
But I will not doubt. God will provide for 
them.” 


Dr. Weodbury ¢ameé close up to the bedalde. 
. “If you will only give your sister to me?” 
be said, thnidly. “Iam alone in the werld; 
moO one te. love, nO one to love me. She shall 
be all in all to me.” 

Eether gazed a moment up into the grave, 
tender :face which leaned over oe 
said : 

‘iD a iol kb Sour taeass ban Gan trust 
your eyes; there ls truth in them. Take her, 
and be gentle — her eee — 
Elsie!” 

Miss. Rolfe was holding she bahy ; she spoke 
now, low and sweet: 

“T have already told you that Lewis should 
find a home with. me, Kether. Now, in the 
presence of witnesses, I repeat the promise, 
and may God deal with me as 1 deal with 
your child!” 

The pale fingers-ef' the dying wiothen clasp- 
ed the tosy dimpled: anes of her babe; her 
woice sank to a whisper: ‘ 

“ Jesus, in thy mercy I trust.” is 

She was dead, even as her tips ceased: to 
move. May wie yd 

Two days afterward there was a quiet fune- 
ral frem the chapel of a suburban burial-place, 
and Esther Armitage wes hid to rest. Dr. 
Woodbury and Hisie, Mise Boalfe, the babe, 
and the officiating clergyman, followed the 
coffin to the grave. . 

Eleie went home with the doctor; Miss 
Balfe took the child away with her. A nurse 
was already provided; for Misa Rolf, being 
an heiress, without parents to fetter her in 
any way, acted absolutely im the matter. She 
was engaged for the opera that evening with 
Mr. Mowbray. <A eplendid bouquet of white 
camellias, and waxen fuschias, with hearts of 
fire, lay on the table before her—his gift, juat 
brought in. 

She looked at them, a latent gleam of ten- 
derness in her eyes, half-raised them to her 
Hips, blushed, and dropped them back again. 
Then selecting a spray of the fuschias, she 
twined it in her bair, her thoughts all the 
time wandering away to the memory of Esther 
Armitage. She remembered how she had 

looked the first time she saw her, white and 
thin, asking for work in a millinery store. 
Mise Rolfe’s sympathies had been aroused by 
the air of subdued suffering hovering over 
her; she had sought her out, and given her 
sewing at prices which seemed almost fabu- 
lous to the poor seamstress. She had pressed 
kenefite upon her, with an unsparing hand 
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(Sor Mise Relfe, though a woman. of fashion, 
had a noble soul under all the worldly drosa), 
but Eether’s exquisite pride refused ali chari- 
ty; she would toll unto et to beg— 
never! . 

Latterly, Miss Rolfe confessed it with shame 
and distress, she had lost. dght.of her protege, 
and knew nothing of her dire extremity, until 
the night of Eether’s death, when an old wo- 
man, who lived in the same wretched tene- 
ment with her, had informed the lady of her 
sufferings. She had been so much oecupled 
lately with Mr. Mowbray, that she had fer- 
gotten the seamstress, remembering her only 
too late to ald. But she could care for the 
child; she would care for that; ¢he faterest 
she would feel in its welfare might, iu a meas- 
tre, atone for her forgetfulness of the mother; 

Thinking of Kether, Miss Rolfe bethought 
her.of the sealed packet addressed to hemelf; 
she had taken it home the night of Esther’s 
death. And with trembling fingers, while she 
waited for the coming of ker lover, she broke 
the seal fixed by hands now quiet in the 
grave. 

There were several closely-written sheets, 
and the beautiful woman, sitting there in that 
luxurious room, with the mellow splendor of 
amber silk curtains and velvet lounges around 
her, grew ashen white as she read the con- 
tents. The little gold and ormula clock on 
the mantel out the hour with its silvery 
voloe—the howr when Mr. Mowbray might be 
expected to escort Mise Rolfe to the opera. 
Slee did not heed it; she was pacing the floor 
restlessly, torn with fierce emotion, crushing 
the silent witness in her hand. 

It was over at last; all the struggle was 
subdued. Lines of stern resolution settled 


around the scariet mouth, and the steady 


light of an umalterable purpose gleamed in 
hereye. She took the crimeon fuschias from 
her hair, and threw them down in & heap 
with the drooping camelias. _ 

A jJittle afterward the servant announced 
Mr. Mowbray. She went dewn to him calm, 
cold and self-possessed; their interview was 
brief, and to the point. She asked his atten-. 
tion while she could read to him the crumpled 
sheets before her; and she read them to him: 
word for word—the pitiful, touching story of 
Esther Armitage. He listened, and no won- 
der that he grew pale beneath the fine scorn 
which displayed iteelf in every clear intona- 
tiomrof the reader; no wonder his brow flush- 
ed, and his breath came thick and heavy, for 
the last confession of the dying Magdalen 
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branded him as the eeducer of her inmovtence, 
and the fatherof: her child! 

- (fe started up, am impulsive denial quiver: 
ing ‘fo ‘his fips. Mise Rolfe metioned: him 
down; her cold self-possession i upon on 
heart like ice on flame. “s 

“Be quiet, Mr. Mowbray! It is seins ty 
add falsehood te thé list of your sinss. Esther 
Armitage fs at rest, with the seal of God's: for. 
givéness stamped:om her brow. For you 
whom, Heaven forgive me! I almost loved, 
wham now I ‘scorn—leave me, aad never 
again' date to come into my presence! Ihave 
tie pleasure of ‘wishing you a very = 
mornings 

Me Ep , rote \ ‘ 

- Bisie- Armitage was‘happy with Dr. Wood- 
bury. He rented a small cottage in a retired 
part of the city, and here, with an old woman, 
to' whom he had rendered important eervices, 
Elsie’s dalm life was passed. He tanght her 
from the’books he had, and learned .to love 
her ae the one thing left :to him in all the 
World. She ‘went often to ‘see her. sister’s 
child, at Miss Rolfe’s request; but Dr. Wood- 
bury and Catherine never met, unless by pare 
decident, and then only ceremonious words 
passed between them. 

Two years elapsed. Woodbury rese rapid- 
ty in his prefesston. Men began to speak of 
him with respe¢t for his wonderful skills he 
was called to the firet families, and his way to 
fortune seémed’asduréd. Miss Rolfe was still 
wnmarried, as greatly admired as ever; but 
fhey called her an iceberg, and said that the 
heart joined to hers would be frezen. to stere.: 
Layton Mowbray was in Paris, where rumor 
mauld he was making suécessful suit for the 
Rand of a gay French belle. 

Day by day Catherine became more 2 deeply 
attached to littl Lewis Arm#age.-and ‘the 
beautifal boy kifew no dearer tie than: — 
Which tinited him to hie benefuctrese. 

As the summer heats drew on, a tnaltgnant 
fever inade its appearatice in'the-city, sweép- 
ing off young and@'old before ite tread and 


eartier than ustal, dn the child’s account, 


Catherine prepared ‘to remove to her country- 
House on the Hudstn. The first of July 
fund her established there, and ten ‘days 
afterward, Lewis was: melzed' wien the dread 
distemper. 

Miss Rolfe despaicnea & messenger at onte 
for Dr: Woodbury, who arrived by express 
but only too late. The first glance haa 
him that the child must die, and without re- 


serve he told Catherine the truth. At thé 
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ebd of Sse iosechs alle Late tae ‘in the ead 
parlor robed-for the grave, and Catherine tay 
in her darkened chamber a victim of the same 
of the child. 

_+ Fyrom her stek ‘bed Dr. Weodbury retarued 
heme, to find Eiste In the grasp of the de 
stroyer, and though he worked and prayed 
incessantly, nothing: availeds.she died, her 
burning ‘hande in his, her kaif unconscious 
Hype. blessing him to the last. . 

After that he exposed himeelf recklessly. 
We fevei-den se foul that he shrank to enter 
it; no toll too hard for him te refs. Back 
and ‘forth fiom Relfe Place to the elty he 
journeyed, giving himself time to neither ent 
nor sleep, uritil at last the dread crisis was 
paseed, andthe disease began to abate in its 
ravages. 

The struggic with Catherine Rolfe was long 
and paisful. _With-her the fever did not és 
its work so quickly as with most ef ft vie 
tims, and for days she fluttered between iit 

aad! death, when it seemed te the anxious 
physician that a breath might turn tho sesle 
either way. 

It was over atieugti ; his care and patieace 
were rewarded. He knew that she would 
live. .Feeble and weak as as infant she was, 
but-every day gave her a little more strength, 
and by the cooler days-of September, she was 
able to sit up for an hour or two by the wie- 
dow. ‘Now that she was better, Dr. Weod- 
bury ttirned resolutely away from Rolfe Place 
—the dangérous sweetness of its atmosphere 
wight make him less strong for what was te 
couie In the fiitere. He: would destroy, ¥ 
possible, every tender memory that might 
come’ baek to him of other déys—every sdered 
breath, and tone, and thrill, mrust be utesly 
and Srever annihilated. 

Once he had treasured as his chiefest prise 
a: kviot of crimson vdlvet that had fallen #en 
Miss Rolfe’s hair at a crowded assembly; bet 
he had burned the souvenir long age, and 
watched it consume to ashes! 

A new existence was opening before im 
A Germian nebieman, whose life he had eaved 
during the prevalence of the fever, desiring te 
testify his gratitude in a substantial manner, 
had offered:him the post of surgeon in a Ger 
min hospital, the hppointment of which wa 
in his gift; and as the position weuld be cae 
of advantage to a young practitioner, Wood- 
bur'y 'reeolved fe ‘acceptit. Heecalled on Mie 
Rolfe to inform her of his intentien, and abo 
to bid her :good-by. Gladly would he hav 


DR. WOODBHRY ,A¥RAISS ROLFE. 
ge, without this. distressing formelity, ppt a YP gy ard ALY 4 JOKE. aoe 
comnee courtesy required itofhim., .... |_ “Tsay, Lotty ” (my aunt, always, called me 


<a 
Tewes a mild day ‘in ieee) a 
luminous with golden particles of sunshine; 
the crimson and amber leaves of the maples 
drifting slowly : downward, like flocks of tropi- 
cal birds. 

Wiis Rolfe sat by the south window, toying 
with: ‘a cluster of putple asters. She had 
nefer been more lovely thin she was thie mo- 
amieht! her brildancy had given place to gen- 


‘tletiess, and {1c magnificent hair, which had | 


‘once adorned’ her head’ ke s royal ctowi, 
‘was shorn away, leaving a mass of short, cfue- 
tering curis, like « little child’s. | 

‘dhe smiled brightly up Into fis’ face, and 
‘gave ‘hin a seat on the divan at her ate. 
‘There was a painful constraint serweer tem 
the ¢onversation drifted into indifferent shan: 
nels. He was introvetted and disfratt;' slid, 
‘puzzied and fil at ease, He rose at Inst, and 
touched her hand with his cold fingers. | 
' 4 Wiss Rolf, I shal? not be able to seé you 
‘again before my departure. I must wish you 
good-by now.” . } 

She grew pale, rising stowly to hier feet ‘to 
Feturn his coartesy. = 

“Your departure, Dr. Woodbury ?” 

‘' “Yes, I goto Europe next week.” — 

“ Indeed !—to be absept long ?” 

“For my lifetime, probably,” 

She crushed the ‘sharp groan that roee to 
her lips; all the old pride was not yet gone 
out of her, but her voice was hoarse and un- 
‘natural. 

“ Allow me to wish you godspeed, Dr. 
Woodbury 1” 

She dropped his hand and turned away. 

He went out at the door; some irresistible 
impulse forced him to look back. Miss Rolfe’s 
face was hidden in her hands, and her whole 
frame shook beneath the strong flood of emo- 
tion that swept over her. 
' Ina moment she was in his arms; every- 
thing was forgotten. He only knew that, he 
had loved her for years, that he loved her 
still, and that his regard was requited. Sta- 
tion, wealth, pride—what were they? He 
was a man, and she was the one woman of his 
love. 

Dr. Woodbury did not goto Europe. The 
German nobleman regretted it, but the doctor 
was happy in refusing. It was better he 
thought to be the husband of Catherine Rolfe, 
than a great surgeon. So he chose what 
geemed to him the best. 
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a for Natlpria), “ what are mH Utne 


TO A sites ee tea s pane wk 
S A letter, wha to?” sci 
“ It Ja an, anonymous jeter, aunt,” | 
+ “Abt child,” said she, erarely, “you 

showld, do it, it is very wrong.” 

“ Wrong, aunt, why I don’t tok ide when 
it 1s. only aloke,” . 

. 4 Only a joke, my child; sometimes jokes 
turn aut to he very serious.” 

.“ But this wont, aunt, let, me tell you, Fred 
Lacy isin love with Nina Agleren, but she 
Apes not care ane straw for him; and, eyen if 
abe did, she would not encoyrage him, for he 
is poor. Weill, Lena and | are.going to. send 
byn a love letter; pe will think it came, from 
Nina,aed.we will have some rare sport,” _ 

“Don’t do it, my dear, Let me,tell you 
sqmething that happened when J ,wag a girl, 
thqugh.it was only.a joke.” ; 

I seeped, myself at my aunt's fort, 0 listen 
to her story... She fendarly on my curls 

"My roomn-mate and coptiant. at boarding- 
school was @ moet beautiful girl; her name 
was Jrene Carlton, She was the daughter of 
s rich soythern planter, and the favorite of the 
whele schaql. She told me, one night, that 
Henry Saffazgns, the head clerk at.the village 
confectionary, had told her that he loved her; 
she was so surpeised she could gt gnswer, 
but promised to do so at some future time 
She asked my advice about it, and told me 
that she really loyed him, for, if he, was poor, 
he was-haudspme and polished, but, her pyr 
rents, wend never be willing for her fo marry 
him. I told her to.do nothing. which was 
likely to anger ber paranta, and to send him 
worl to. dipcogtinue his attentions, She did 
80, and in a very short time the whole school, 
tp, some way, found ont about thair love affzir. 

“Lelia Brown, my next, best friend, and 
selt resolved to heve some,“ fay 7 at, the ex- 
ponee. of Irene and her lover... We, wrote aa 
anonymous Jeter. to Henry; he, of cours, 
syppeting it came from Irane, answered it. 
We reoeived jt,.and wrote, another, and g 
negulgs .gerrespondance was catabliahed. We 
took good care to.keap -tham from meeting, for 
weknewm if they did all would pe discovered. 
In his letera Henry begged and implored for 
an interview, and all the while Irene was 
wopdering ,why he did not Serre ashe 


| wes top peoud to ask. : 


\ 
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“ Thus matters ‘contfaued fr two or three 
tonths, when Henry, finding that aa inter- 
view Would ‘not be granted, he proposed by 
letter. That was just what we wanted. Tle 
joke was so good that we told it to séveral 
others, after promising to keep the utmost 
secrecy about it. We answered in‘ the affirm- 
ative, and told him to engage a priest and 
come at ten o'clock the next night and be 
mnartied clandestinely. Silly, foolish girls we 
were, little thinking of the wrong we were 
doing, for we persuaded the ‘chambertiald at 
the seminary, a bright negro girl, to partici- 
pate in the joke, and personate Irene, and be 
married to Henry Saffarans. 

“ At the appointed hour, the girl, dressed in 
some of our garments, and a large black’ lacé 
shaw! thrown over her head to ‘disguise hef, 
was waiting in the garden for Henry.” We 
girls were concealed behind the shriibbety to 
witness’ the grand scene and disclosure, as we 
thought. We could hardly restrain our laugh- 
ter as we saw Henry approach and take her 
hand, which was encased in a kid gidve; ‘he 
whispered'a few wonts In her ear and kissed 
her through the veil. I so convulsed 
with laughter that’ T really thought I should 
die. I crammed my kerchiefin my mouth, and 


" succeeded fh keeping him from hearing me. | 


" © Presently he drew het hand within his 
arm, and they' rapidly walked away. This 
was more than we expected, and the thought 
of their really getting married burst ‘upon us 
with overwhelming force. Here was a fix. 
Not one of us dared to interfere, and we could 
plainly see, by the Hght of the full moon, that 
théy liad nearly reached the school thurch. 
We conchided to witness the whole 'thing, if 
we could hot stop it, afid we hurried to the 
church. Ciéely, the negro girl, we all knew, 
was very timid, and woutd not taterrtipt the 
wedding, betause she ‘omy we would take 
all blame: ~ — 
| “Half: fearing, half heughing, we Witnessed 
the ceremony. “A shudder passed over my 
frame wlien I heard the holy man pronounce 
Henry Saffhrans and the negré ‘girl' man and 
wift. Henry clasped ‘her in ‘his ‘artis, and 
raise a velt to imprint a kiss upon her brow; 
with a wild yell of rage he threw the girl front 
hith. She stsgxered and’ fit, stifking her 
forehead upoti ond of the benches. —~ 

“Y rushed in to éxplain; ‘but, before Y 
reached the priest, Hénry’ fell heavily to the 
floor; the deception and matringé was too 
thuch for ttm—he was déad! Oledly wai 
properly cared for, and she recoveted. Wt 


& 


' ONLY ‘a JOKE. ‘” 


confessed afl, and were pardoned; byt it was 
many years before I entirely recovered from 
the tragic finale. Irene never recovered, bat 
buried ‘herself in a convent, and she still re- 
mains thert, the victim of ‘ only a joke.” 





SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

., Propgse to yourself an object that is nebile; 
pursue it from motives that are high. Le 
what is best in you take the mastery. You 
shall be ranked with the wise and good long 
before yon are fully éither. And as you go on 
in. the course of improvement, the ides of your 
better self shall become more definite, and 
the life of this idea of wisdom and goodness 
shall be dearer and stronger in you. You 
shall be named after the idea of your life; 

you are wise, for you are becoming s0; yeu 
are good, for, you are becoming so. Ie ol 
right couzses of life, a man resolutely desirous 
of becoming a wiser, a better informed, better 
disciplined, mere useful individual, will find 
his thoughts, both of the end and the way, get 
clearer as he proceeds in his work. He eees 
more truly and more brightly what it is he 
waats; he sees more fully the means for its 
attainment. And with better prospect both 
of the end and the way, there comes increased 
motive for the self-improving effort of the 
journey. 





- KEEP BUSY. 
+. Men who have a halfa dozen irons in the 
fire, are not the ones to go crazy. It is the 
man of voluntary or compelled leisure who 
mopes, and pines, and thinks himself into the 
madhouse, or the grave. Motion is all Nar 
ture’s law. Action is man’s salvation, physi- 
cal and mental. And yet, nine out of ten are 
wistfully looking forward to the coveted hour 
when they shall have leisure to do nothing, or 
something, only if they feel Ifke it—the very 
siren that has lured to death many a “suc- 
cessful” man. He only is truly wise who 
lays himself out to work till life’s latest hour 
and that ls the man who will live the longest, 
and will live to most purpose. 
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THE VOICE OF LOVE. 

I love thee, I love thee! 

’Tis all that I cam say; 

It is my vision ia the night, 
~My dreaming in the day; 
| The very echo of my heart, 

The blessings when I pray; 

I love thee, I love th : 

Is all that Ican poy: ——Thoitas Hood. 
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‘PY FREDERICK. J. KEYES. hae 
tah tat ated hd etal nie 

Befieve'me—‘tis not af} for ee 

. ‘The poet weaves his rhynie, 

Cut, though he may, a deathless name 
Upon the arch ef time. . - 

. A tear will touch hie tender soul— cod 
A smile will thrill ite strings, |: 

. And wake a song with their control, _, 

_ Which not to fame he sings. 


O, Judge him not—thou ne’er canst knew 
‘| | How many human tears, : 
: ike ie ania hava cata Cake Bow 
Along earth’s vale of years. . 
How maany spirits he hae soothed " 
In the last hour's farewell— . i. ed 
How many pathways he has smoothed , 
, oo Bags lone tins 7 


Many there are whose songs in vain 
Seem from thei sweet harps given; 

Who, when thio lift is o'er, shall gain 
A: fadebass crown in heaven. 

O, never may they feel the gales. 
That fan ambition’s flame; 

Or court the wo of him who sails 
Along the tide of fame. 





THE MOONLESS NIGHT... 
Now black aad deep, the night begins to fall, 

A.shade immense! Sunk in the quenching gloom, 

Magnificest and vast, are heaven and earth. 

Order confounded lies; all beauty void; 

Distinction lost; and gay variety 

One universal blot; such the fair power 

Of light, te kindle and create the whole. 

Drear is the state of the benighted wretch, 

Who then bewildered, wanders through the dark, 

Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge; 


Nor visited by one distinetive ray, oR 


En ee rer aoe or from airy hall. . 
THomson. 


FINE ILLUSTRATION. 
As letters some hand has invisibly traced, 


When held to the flame will steal out to the sight; 


So, many a feeling that long seemed effaced, 
The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 
| Moorrx., 
ROME IN THE PRESENT. 
And, like an army that’s retreating still, 
Her faint eeoeee s heard, but has no power to kill. 
MELDRED. 
How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the san! 
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panes  fomserpas..} o 
= CAPTAIN'S COUSIN. 
Be eee 
"By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


sex Gah Gliese Acco Abe'-ath ak | 
through the crowded amphitheatre went the 
inarticelate hum of a mass of persons, who, 
temporarily constrained te silence, suddenty 
resumed the power of specch, that treacherous 
servant, who so often signals to the enemy of ° 
the poverty within the faireeeming citadel. 
Two young gentlemen lounging with thelr 
backs toward the orchestra, surveyed the 
house, and commented fn low tones to each 
other upon their mutual acquaintance and 
the public generally. - 

“Hold on, Harvey, who’s that splendid 
creature? ‘I never ‘saw her before.” 

“Where? There are such numbers of 
splendid creatures.” 
“None to name fin the same day with her. 
She is In the dress circle, a little to the right 
of the centre—a blonde, dreesed in bive eilk, 
with such a lot of yellow hair in a pearl net.” 

“©, Mrs. Atherton, you mean. Yes, she fs 
a brilliant of the first water. But you say you 


haven’t seen her, how’s that? Of course 


though; you woukin’t, she’s a bride of last 
summer, aud you have been on the Potomac 
for more than a year. She was a Boston girl, 
and is par consequence as witty as she is 
handsome.” 

“ And married—whom ?” 

“Old John Atherton. Don’t you know, 
Atherton & Silsbee, the great India firm.” 

“Yes, indeed. But Atherton—why, he 
must be a thousand years old. He was white- 


‘| headed when I was in petticoats.” 


He's pretty well on, I suppose. But when 


‘every year of a man’s life counts him fifty 


thousand dollars or so, he stands a better: 
chance than we younger fellows. They say 


though he is very good to her.” 


- “How oldisshe? She don’t look elghteen.” 

-% About twenty, I believe. These “biondes 
never look their age.” 

“fa! There’s my old chum, Harry Grey, 
coming into the box. Madam seems sufft- 
clently pleased at seeing him, and whispers’ 


| -very confidentially to him behind her bouquet. 
| What's all that?” 


“O, nothing ‘extraordinary. Grey’s her 
cousin. ‘ You remember he hails from Boston, 
although it was New York he honored by” 
setting up his legal tent, soon after lexving 
college.” 
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“Yes, and very vapital ¢igars he used to 

kee le keen: vouch 
fom a eae by herify seen 
him since, for he went abroad a little before I 
did, and we did not meet in Paris as we had 
arranged. How long hes he bean here?” : 
'. . # About. three months, .He cause with the 
avowed inteation of entering the anny, and 
he’s just the fdlow who ought to bp there, 
Lots of pluck, steady as a gun in any sort of 
- yow. I’ve seen him tried, fme-looking, strong, 
high-strung—ia faet, just the —_ for an 
efficer.” 

. 4 Exactly. Well, why don’t he go? ‘There's 

yOora enough for such men in the anay.” 
1,“ Why don’t. he.go?”. repeated James Har- 
vey, slowly, as he closed his lorgnette, and 
garoved toward his seat. “ Weil, you had bet- 
ter ask that queséion of Mrs..Asharton.”. 

- His friend followed, still gazing npan, the 
beautiful woman of whom they had bean 
speaking, and mentally noting, that lovely as 
he had thought her at the frst glauca, she 
was incomparably more so now thet her check 
had fiushed, her cyes brightemed, her lips 
oerved themselves in a hundred emchaating. 
amiles while she thatted gaily with hen cousin,. 

“ Yes, she’s a deauty, sure ‘enough, bat I 
didn’t think of you, Harry Grey, when Booth 
ii now told abeust the fellow who, inatead of 


‘Mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, ' 
Capers nimbly in a lady's bower,’ ete.,” — | 


muttered Captain Hemmenway discontented- 
ly, ae jhe again fixed his eyes upan the stage, 
- Neither of the young men had noticed a 
gentleman, who, sested close beside the. spot 
where they had stood, must invojuntarily have 
listened te the above conversation, A mean of 
perhaps sixty years, but gray-headed, bent,. 
and careworn beyond his years. A man who 
hore the brand of a life devated to moneyr 
getting and money-keeping upon eyery line 
of his ahrewd, reticent, but aot unkindly face. 
This man, whese name was. John Athexton, 
had listened with a careless smile to the gos- 
slp of, two young gentlemen who had posted 
themselves beside him, until its cloaing sen- 
tence, the few meaning words uttered by, 
James Harvey ag he olosed his lorgnette. 
Then he started angrily, the smile dying out, 
in an expression of indignant astonishment. 
For a few moments he sat qniet as one who, 
recovers from a painful shock, then 
half round so as to lean an elbow upon the 
back of the seat, he shaded his face with his 
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hand, and fixed two keen gtay eyes upon that 
beautiful wemea in the gallery above, who 
listened so languidly to Booth’s fiery imper- 
sonation of Richard, so earnestly to the whis- 
pered remarks of the young and handsome 
man who set behind her, his. arm spen the 
back of her ehair, lips apon a level with 
her ear. 

And through the hour that followed, Jota 
Atherton never ‘stivred, never relaxed for a 
moment that searching inquisition. 

Not a glance, or a whisper, or one of those 
soft smiles escaped him, not the least of their 
movements, when, the curtain fallen, and the 
crowd rushing out, Shey rose to their feet, and 
Henry adjusted with tender and deliberate 
care, the little etiicen cloak, whose siryey tint 
and swan’s-down trimming, so well became 
the pure complexion and golden hair of the 
wearer. — 

And when, leaning with affectionate famil- 
iarity upon her cousin’s arm, Mrs. Athertoa 
slowly followed the departing crowd, her hu- 
band, too, arose, that look of painfal scrutiny 
hardened upon ‘his faee as if it bad never 
known any other expression, and malring his 
way roughly through the crowd to the out- 
side of the theatre, Hafled the first disengaged 
carriage, and directed’the driver to use all 
convenient speed. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Atherton quietly let 
himself inte the house, entered the drawing- 
room, ati pushing a chair’dehind the closed 
curtains of the bay windows, seated himeelf 
there, making sure that the heavy folds were 
re-adjusted so as to wholly conceal him. Yes, 
he deliberately hid himself with the intention 


_of seeing and hearing the interview that would 


take place between his wife and her cousin, 
who would, he felt sure, come in and sit 
awhile with her, aa he had many a time found 
him sitting on his own late return from the 
club,.oe business engagements, or-the little 


‘basement study where he spent half the night 


sometimes fi pondertty new schemes for 


‘swelling his already colossal fortune. Yes, 
he bad often, vary often, es ft now seemed to 


him, found ‘Harry Grey +vith his wife on these 
otéasions, and he had always felt plewsed to 


‘see Lily so bright and happy, and grateful to 
her cousin for so pleasantly ep 


tertaining her. 
But now—well, he should ‘soon both see and 
hear, unsuspected, all’ that paseed between 
them. It was not the resolution of a high- 
minded man, or even of an honorable one, and 
yet no man of more austere integrity in mat- 
ters of business than John Atherton, was ever 


WHE CAPTAIN'S GOUSEC 
the trusted guardidn of othey: men’eo qandy: 
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| Betuire her Jove,and-if shed was! indigerdnt soi 


But:this was not a matter within the séope |me, still she ought to be unhappy, for thenahe 


of monnyed morality, and so, laft without aay 
or prevedent to. the guklasce: of bis natusal 
impulses, Jehn Atherton’s :¢ond abt ‘was. that |: 
ofa man whoo Natare, Education and Lifehad 
trained te-tread rerhorselessly and igherastly: 
upon the flowers, ifso he might the pea 


ily grasp the fruit he craved. 


Hardly hed the room resumed ital quictale: 
of unecétupancy when the soncrous voll of 
Ccesriage “ wheels reverberated through . the 
frosty air, SEowed hy voloes: and footsteps as: 
Mts. Atherton attended by her cousin, —— 


ed tlie heuse and the apartanent. - - 


“ Stop, Thomas, you need not Might the gas 


at present. hae aac da caraiclce 
fre, andstiz it? 

Fis aah Gheved aad WA Ge coos Mrs: 
Atherton advanéed, and stodd leantdg upon: 
the mantel-piece, warming first one and ot 
the ether-of her little'feet. 

How lovely she loolwed thas: Mhunduated ay: 
the flieshihg rays which, leaping ferth to mett 
her, wandered lovingly throngh ‘thé Hght- 
curls of her golden hair, in the deptits of her: 
innocent eyes, over many a curve and — 
of ltp ané brow, of'cheek and chin. 

Bedutifel exceedingly, and so said sie 
the steady eyes that watched from their cov 
ert hiding place, se said smflingly the merry 
eyes of Herry Grey, as he signifieantly re- 
miarked:' : 

a Grea eblld Wbasli Vere av aaa’ 


think the rest of the ‘women — =e you’ 


pro@igtously.” ‘ 
Bh aid -not pretend to ‘iiniemeneant his 
meaning, but smiled avelily, as she asltdd: 
“For riot making. ron more | mieave: to 
them, Harry ?”’ : 
“That's the one thing you conln’t de wit 
me. The very efort would defeat self” 
“What, rebellicus) But you know, Beny, 
that some thme you are to fall in love with the 


nicest of girls, and I-am te Se the confidant; 
superintend the whole affir; adjust alf*the 
little quarvels, ade that you behave yourself | you 
properly, and finally re = ene. et 


the wedding.” 
“Nery fine, madime, but you should not 


ee eee 


very uahappy.” 

“‘Ushappy I” dropped invredulousty ‘from 
Mrs. Atherton’s lips, “a — eyes aided 
‘“whA you?” . 


“ Yes,” returned acon cooly. “Phat: 


is, supposing she loved mic, fer 1 should never 


| would eleazty ees: whntia miserable. sort = 
‘fellow I neally ama 

+4 Bot .wiap shouldnt guw love hoe, Hany #*) 
| asked Lily, sofyydd she sankinte a low atmr, 
chaiy and: Joobed dreamiily iaith tlie fire. | 

~ Mee cousia pushed a lew hassdck close:be-: 
‘| side -her, gad! seated himeelf sear enotgli to! 
pay with the tassels of the sortle du dai. still 
resting on her shieublers, while he answered) 
gully, and-yet.ae the ecnceaied listener fin-: 
ee ne ee es — in! 
his ‘words: «9 

_¢ Seowege family affection takes the. eas. 
of love in. iny seart, Lily. ss 

‘4 You ate wise to be eontent with ie. Na- 
‘| tare gives us enough. dbjécts of affoetion in: 
our very Beth, and if we stek fer athers. 
athong strangers, it js a chance ‘but we tegret. 
the venture,” said Mrs. Atherton, hastily, and: 
then a@ded, at if to change the silject: . 

“Who was that speaking 40 you, 4s we) 
ciline but of the theatre?” _ 

© Torn Hemenenway. Wisi weiw slaseintias: 
and: fast friends until ‘I went abroad and lost: 
sight’ of kim. ‘He’s in the army. Did you: 
| hear Whit he was saying to ano” 

“4 Wer. 1! f 

4 He-told me they were looking .fer me oa. 
the Potomac, and’askeé when I was going.” | 

* Well,— what did you say ?”. 

KF vate Twas omy waiting for comer 
sion? - 

You mispronounced the word, ation 
said that. You meant, I sappese, that yeq: 
ard wilting gi a aaa ahd that you witi 


| | never get.” - Tot. 


“Perant?” and Harry Grey, - Aseoulie the: 
tassel, made playthings inetead of the. littie: 
whitd fingers ‘with their many rings. “But 


‘| after all T ‘ain fer more likely te go to the 


war, than to ‘the: ae as you: just recom 
mended” — . ‘ w 

Og Mas Vaminted, I predicted. Deve 
serpoee aed! ‘that I'am ine hurry to: lose 
” 

«By lowe the? - But I should still: be your: 
cousin, you know, Lily/’ suggested Harry, 
creftdy watehing hey expression as he spelze.” 

| Py cousin yes, Bee eee 
same.” 

“That fs Just %, Lily. Ht woubibe a chanye, 
mid for ny part I: desire ne change. I would 
be glad to live out my tf asf havethe last three 
months. _And'yet, when I see ail these fellows 
going off to. the war, atid kaow that is whére. 
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Trought to be teoy i. makes me’ feel no i 


take in your head, remenibes I havé yotts! 
promise not to go. without my’ leave. How 
could I live witheut youd, Marry?” =| 

“Tf it is indeod true that Z:ean make your 
life‘the happier or the brighter, Lily, it. males 
but little difference what the world says of:me.” 
: The words were very low, but they seached 
distinctly the car of the hidden auditor, and. 
in the jong silence that followed, it seemed to. 
him that the throbbings of his ewa heart. re- 
peated them again and again in horrible itera- 
tiom. At lass the other voice. rt 
tones as low, and still more agitated: =... 

- “At is.only ‘your presence that makes’ me 
care for life atall.. Before you came home I 


was so lonely, Harry, aad mow I ami so happy... 
I thank Hearen: every any Ss having made, 


ws cousins.” . 
“Ah, Lily, I fear I am. ‘op apheeSemamnels 
that Heaven did not do a little more—” ao 


He did not finish the sentence, ner did Lily. 


ask a solution of. its ‘enigmatical wards, :but 
looking dreamily into ‘the fire, and patting 
softly the hand that.held her own, she sald: . 


“Yes, I was eo .very lonely the Gret six. 


months after I came here. Mr. Atherton is 
away all day you know, and there is. no; one 


of my new acquaintance of whom J care to. 


make an intimate friend; no: woman, and as 
for the men, even if I liked any of them weil 
enough, it wouldn’t be proper I should give 
him the place I have given you, Harry. ;No 
one else:can ever be my own dear cousip,” .. 
“And no one else can give you: 8 cousin's 
love, or as you truly say, is ever privileged. to 
feel it. Yes, Lily,:I. will echo. your seanise- 
giving, and say blessed be.couaingship,”: .. 

‘* Of course you will. How. else. could wa 
be together all day and avery day? How 
else could I ask your advice about:all sorts of 
things, and fret to you when I feel blue? 
Hew else could I give you all; the love and 
cenfideace I know how to feel? I am so sure 
that you know better than I about everything, 
that your opinione are the laws of my lif.” 


She spoke earnestly, and turned her eyes . 


wistéally upoa him, seeking as it might be, even 
from him, con@smation of the strange. words 
she uttered. 

. Marry Grey deopped the litde hand he held, 
rose to his feet and stood lecking down: at 
her, while he salemnly seid: 


“ God pity us both, dear cousia, if you have. 
no better guide than I. O, Lily, I: cannot. 
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rule my own Mfe- aright. Yow little know the 
weakness, and the wickedness of the mart ca 
which you would lean. I leve you, Lily, I 
lowe you better tham you cam guces, and that 
wes love bide me begone from yeu.” 

“No, Harry,no. .Den’t talirlike that. Ith 
right, it ia good that you. should love mse,as 
the brother whom God never gave me weeld 
have loved me. And that jove, instead of bid- 
diag you leave ma, should bid you stay asd 
take care ofme. If you were gone, Harry, I 
sheuld pot care.enough for lif to keep my 
hold npen it. .J weuld cry myself to sleep as 
I used when I first went away from you te 
school, and never wake. again. If yee love 


.| me, never. leave me.” 


‘4 Lily, Lily, you little know how sorely you 
try me,” groaned Harry, dropping again epea 
the onshion, and hiding his fhoe upom the arm 
of her chair. “Child, yon know not what. 
wild fancies your words awake.” 

She did not answer but by laying her white 
hand.softly upon the bowed head. 

‘So they'set, motionless, silent, each listea- 
ing to the dreary measure of his ewnm heart's 
munner, While the flickering firelight, mock- 
ing at. human. grief and etruggic, danced ex- 
ultantly across.the glittermg goldem cauris, 
made tiny rainbows with the great alow tears 
welling up. and brimming ower from the sad 
blue eyes, caught upon the diamond of the en- 
gagement ring on Lily’s finger, as it lay among 
the dark masses of her cousin’s hair, and 
snatched from it a gleam of lurid light, sought 
vainly to peer into that hidden face, and set- 
tled instead upon the clenched hend whee 
tense lines and swollen veins as truly spoka of 
the confijcs ragiag within. 

Then the @re-rays leaping and flashing ex- 
ultantly, shot into the gloomy depths of the 
apartment, and glanced upon a face peering 
from behind @ curtain, a face 80 white, so hard, 
so-still, with eyes that glared so..balefully be- 
neath their ahaggy brows, that it should have 
been the face of a dead man re-animated for 
someevil end by an accursed spirit. 

Quenched and affrighted, the rays shrank 
back, the sparkles died out of hair and tears, 
and flashing gem, and silken fold; ared glow 
sweceeded to the glancing fame, and a fold of 
black darkness shrouded fittingly. thet dead 
face beyond, whose eyes still gloomily Axed 
themselves upon those two quiet Sgares be- 
side the hearth, 

Harry was the first to rouse himeelf. Gea- 
tly removing the little hand from his haad be 
pressed it lightly. to hia ¥ns and arose. 


“ Lily, dear sister Lily, bid me gaod-night.”. | eer... Dhe. loving, pitying Night,,, wheea gol 


_ “Apd—you will not go to the army?” . , 


“No, not without your leave. But, Lily,. 


mever doubt my love, when I, have _ sac- 
rificed my manhood to it.” 

“On me be tha. blame, Harry. I can ow 
it,” 

i“ Not so. I alone. must. bear the barden of 
my. own weakness—gad yours too, Lily, 
Good-night, darling.” 

. He was gone, ‘and a ‘moment after Lily 
crept, softly from the room, and up the, stairs. 

Then for a while the shadows had posses- 
sion of the place. Lighted by the newly flick- 
ering fire they came gliding swiftly from, the, 
corners where they had hid, darting along the 
walls, pointing with stealthy fingers, cowering, 
behind the furniture, brooding like dark mem- 
ories upon the arm-chair and the cushion 
there before the fire. 

Was it ane of these silent shadows, or Was. 
it a phantom that came at last. stealing for- 
ward through all the length of the great room). 
until it stood within the light of the a 
fire? 

Nay, neither shade nor phantom, but 5 poor 
old man, bowed and aged a year for every | 
hour, since thase words were spoken: 

“You had better ask that of Mrs, Atherton.” 

’ A heart-stricken, crushed, helpless old man 
he looked, as he stood there in the dull light, | 
his eyes hungrily fixed upon the chalr where 
she had sat, his eager, eager eyes, that search- 
ed still, as they had searched through all. 
those hours, for the key to those light words. 

A glove lay on the carpet. He stooped and 
raised it. Small and white and soft and odor- 
ous! It was the very model of the hand it 
had covered, gnd dohn Atherton pressed upon 
it the long, lingering Kiss that he never yet 


had pressed upon his wife’s cold lips, Then. 


as gome shaft of memory stung him to the 
quick, he flung it upon the smouldering ear. 
bers, muttering as he saw it writhe and shriv- 
el, the fingers contracting at the last. with a. 
geature of mortal agony: 

“ She gives him the hand to kiss, and legves 
me the glove.” 

Then spurning away the hassock with bis 
foot, the unhappy man threw himself into the 
arm-chair where Lily had sat, and covered his 
face with both his hands. 

If, watching thus alone, with the darkness 
brooding like a gentle mother over his great 
grief, that bruised heart found expression in: 
burning tears and stifled moans, the merciful 
Night shrouded them from human. eye and 


See 


topch seothes, the wounds the Day has made, 
the silent, seca Night, sole confidant of many. 
a mostal agony,.and, who never betrays. one. 
of her many trusta. The Night so full of. 
promise, aad.hope-—for, js not. her calm aad. 
quiet a promise perpetually renewed of the, 
endless calm and quiet which shall close the 
heat.and tyrmoil of life's long day? .. 

The Night cloend softly down about the 
peor.old man, and whispered ganstigst opunsel. 
in his ear, and so the hours sped ap until. 
came gray Dawn, thrusting aside the shadows. 
with dim Angers. of light, making way for the 
coming Day, Day who brings action as Night. 
bring counsel.. 

Thea John Atherton stirred, cod aneoeecs 
ed a face still ghastly white, but no longer 
stern, eyes that had lost their eager out-lagk 
during those long hours of introspection. —_, 

“Poor. ehild, poor lenely. child, poer litte. 
Lily? whispered he, and in his voice was all 
a mother’s yearning love, who sees her child 
unhappy, and though she would giva. a life t to. 
comfort her, may pot do it. . 

That day Mr, Atherton. wrote a letter to. 
Mrs, Grey, the aunt who had educated Lily 
as her ows child, and loved her with a moth- 
er’s loye. A letter of many pages and much 
thought, but when it was, done the writer. 
shook his head, and thrusting it in the fire,. 
wrote again much more briefly, in fact no. 
more than this: . 

“You will do, us all a great, Kindgess bg. 
apswering this in person, Allis not well with . 
us, buf J will beg you to ask no explanation . 
of these ‘words other than your ows, quick . 
diseernment will furnish you. I shall met 
meatign that you ars expected.” 

Three days after receiving this note, Mew 
Grey rung at the door of Mr. -Atherton’s . 
house, and desired the servant, who answered . 
it to help the driver in bringing ina trunk; 
whose bulk promised a visit of some duration, 

“Is Mra Atherton at home?” was the next 


inquiry. 

“No ma’am, ~~ is oug riding with Mr. 
Grey.” ., . 

“Very well. I will go to; her. roqm, and 
take off my bonnet. I ohare she will be 
home te dinner.” 

“ Yes: ma'am. Shall I send the chambers, 
maid 2?” | ‘ 

“No, not for me, thank you, That is all.” 

In a. few minutes more, Mrs. Grey entered 
the drawing-room and seated herself beside - 
the window to watch the return of her niece. _ 
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‘& hati@edine Wetiand the Was, but braBeanty 
more ‘apptopitite'th her'stn wWite intited He’ 
emntied Her sivengty. Al worl: of: tal ard’ 
Gigwifed? figure, with ifn; Clear eyte eultiiiy’ 


well the ‘resofute chi and’ square forehead; 
bet sottiewhat'in contrat: With the eWeet said 
womattly m6det.’ 7 

A workha for atl etifpress,—or for # canes 
one might have sald; wits watehed Her slicing: 
there, her tyés” fixed spectilatively dfon the 
street, het whitd and vhapély hatidy alfeady 
btisied With ‘the “soNiets: avocltity “We “wa 
knitting, 

At tast canis hoof ringing down tae 
street, ther merry voiced, thei Lily, chatting 
in her close green bodice and ldw él) with 
greirt walees of golden halt cole tii the iret 
that hung beneath It. 

‘More beatiful her stmt thought’ thitn ‘he 
had evét beftie seen her, for her bright eyes 
were fult of light, her cltecks flushed with the 


winter (tid, and her fitfle peatly teeth flash: 


ing in the'sanlight 4s she toesed merry tautits’ 
over her shoulder at her laggari cousin. 

The grave eyes watching fet’ ftoch the win- 
dow softenéd with 2 foving smilé. | 


“No sin of dottow his ‘Novel ee 


thought Mrs. Grey) and turned ‘to’ thi Boor to 
mieet an affectionate enitrace, loving ‘Kisses, 
ahd a torrent of surprise and’ Joy that she hat 
commie, trifngted incoherently witty regrets that 
ek should be so inhospitably retefved.: 

But was the mother’s heart over-jesléus, or 
wes it thd that hef son’s mahnief Yacked 


séridwhat of wartnth and pikdtieds—that #: 


shadow of constraint darkendd ait ‘his Words 
of welcome? re 

‘The ditiner hotr atrived and een 
Atherton, who welcomed Kis guéet cortialty, 
but Withéut mentioning that shé tad been 
expected. ‘ Mrv: Gtey wis equally reticent, 
and although no effort was’ used to concedf ft, 
neither was'any mentfon made’ thén of subse- 


quently, of the bHef antl entgitatica? in¥fta-" 
tion, revaiting froti Mr. Atherton’s ‘patiful 


vigil. 

Ywo weeks passed quicitly -bi/; sid ‘Mrs. 
Grey busied herself with visits to the hospi- 
tal, ‘to the 'Néw Enigtand Hodms, to the méet- 
ings of the Sofdier’s . Aid Soctety, to every 


place where she could, by word or hha; hetp' 


on the great work, which has devotvéed” “epon 
the women as well as the men of this, our ina- 
tive land; and yet she never’ lost siyfio for a 
moment of the errand’ that had ‘called: her 
away from her own wide'sphete of weefhiness, 


TH WAPrA Hes OdUR me ( 
‘and eedePved Wiki, Wwhto wotlll hevet hirve 00 


spoken frokli! Catisd Meter thart Rife ot Geith, 
bid dailf’ th her: 

“MALY AE hot ‘well WEH tis; te you we look hr 
help. ” 

30’ With fall het’ cues ati! goings, with 

all her busy schemes, and active co-operation 
iti the schentes of others; thie mother watched 
Watched, white her fitigets wrought st the 
soldier’s shirt, or the soldiers stocking, watch- 
e@ whild deep iti cotivdreatfon with her host or 
his guests, watched while in the twilight hour 
elfe indulged tn a brief rest, and'sat with eyes 
dreamily fied upon the blazing coal, and 
thongits appartntly far away. Watched al- 
ways, Yet neve? seemed to watch, und! the 
dark bright eyes had read to the very depth 
the secret that Harry hid so well, and Lity 
was too ‘unconscious of, td hfde. 

Then, she was ready to act upon her know! 
etige, andthe began by making her niece ae- 
company her in one day's ‘visit to the hospt- 
tals, by making her listen to the brave words 
of ‘brave men, who had given all but If to 
their country’s cause, and only longed for the 
hour When they might teturn to the field, t 
offt life itself; mien who had léft ease aid 
comfort, men who had left profitable business, 
men who had left wife and child, and hokne, 
ati! habit, young men, mature men, men ‘of 
every class and conditidn, but of only one 
volce, ‘atid that the voice which long ago 
sumiied tip alf patriotism in words which no 
use can tarnish, no repetftiin exhaust: 


na « Dulce ot decorum est 
_ Pro patria mori.” 


“Tired, both In body ard’ rhind, the ladies 
reacted foriis, atid weht'to Mire: Grey'y Sparh 
ment to rest a little before-dreswihg for dinner. 
Then wiifle the elde? lady sat beside the 
cotich where Ixy hier ite, dnd softly sméot- 
ed tie tright hair, shé reritly sald : 

®Did' you notice: Bity, that almost every 
ntati with’ whom we spoke, safd in answer to 
my questions, that his mdfiet, of his wife, or 
the ‘gf Ne wis to ‘marry, tncdtiaged Kim to 
enlist, and not only were willing to give bith 
up to thd service of ‘tis ediintry, but were de 
voting themselves to making good his plate 
at ome ?™: 

“Yes,aunt,I did”: ' 

‘*And dort you find tt-& hoble and « bead- 
tifa? tealt id ‘these’ wother? Think, some'ef 
thn ‘are giving! up thefr offly sons, sothe of 
thenh tHE Mithety Uf thelr Ifttle ctifidres; mind 


never forgot that John Atherton, the silent | thelt only sta? and stport in lit: 
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“Vimy a wontes pile thch® she Kivesdet- 
ter than her‘ows, in chie-contest, and side by 
stde with the mame of évery hére wiie dics for 
fleddom’s sake, ought -td-be sébthe mame of 
the woitan, who, imteadof bhsdiag her love 
about hin as a csio, lla: an artdeadg and 
a godspeed epon his hedé. 


“Day, shall wo not be btave ae they Why. 


is Harry loitering hile here?” ' 


"Pie'colo# Hished into’ Lily's silo deka 
bat she only echoed: im a frightened whisper, | 
| thd fix motaent she hastily avose, as if to 


* Haryy(" 4 
‘4 Yes, dua wae we to withhold sled 
precious é6feting; when even the widows are 


Casting: th their mites? Eily, tell me, why: 


does not Harry go to the army?” 
'“O aent, tow oan-I tdll 
' © Dear child, de tot sy eo assbina Soaaait 


of tie. He does adt go, simply ay’: re 


beckuse you will net let hhn.” 

“Toes he say v0, aune™ - 

“Certainly not. I have never’ eeand linted 
him or myself by fording sech-dn'avowal from 


his lfpe, bat my own eyes ahd: ears have: 


told me ne ta mney bow 
chi.” " 


“Boat if he: done not wish to sea? Mega 


LAty, timidty,'whlid the Httle hand that had 
Bolen ‘into het aunts zrew hot and cold by 
‘*Do not tey to persande me that my dnly 


boy fs Gither a coward or indMerens‘to his 
coutitey’s honor: ‘Fhe blood he:‘shares with 


you should forbid such a thought: My moth- 

ef diéd before yeu were bora, Lily, but her 

story should never die in our remembranee. 
-“She had been married: but.owe year So's 


item ‘whom she'-léved with all her heart/s | 


strength, when the last. wer with Bngiand :-was 
dedlared, and the ehildrdén of the Revolution 
were sumgiomed' ty defead its work. There 
wes mueh exeitement,and much stirring talk, 
then asnow. My motiter Hatened:; considered; 
aad resolved. She read. the east of her brave 
husvtand, though he said never. 4 word of: 
leaving her, for they firkt:child was then ex- 
péeted) and théy were of those who gain their 
Gaéity: beead sore Ahan §o it was he who 
atimtsdids = — 

‘#* Jobe, I think ‘eis ccotutiay needs you 
more-tlan ido* - 

‘*} Bet what ean yoa db when I amt gone? 
asked the young husband: . 

‘+ Look after the farih,and pray for you,’ 
was the brave reply. Aad acta tear dimuied. 
hey ‘eye, nots seb of a laméntation choked. 
her votce, 48 she bid him geod-by, and watch. 


SB 


ee 


bibieto@nmen: .. ; ' 

' “ Diawee tmenthe,. Lily, :and the news wan: 

icone to your grandmother that her band: 

sénie: breve, foeag husband had: been ebet 

through the heart: at Lundy's Lane, aad: 

on the fielé of battle. He.who brogght 

the éidinga, himself. a ecldier, wounded in the 

same fight, said.‘ that her pee ee 
cio? aa she quietly seid: 

“<Thank God that he died so. well.’ But, 


leave the room, and swaying heavily forward, 
fell upon the floor in a deathly swoon. They . 
thought for awhile that she wae dead, aad. 
when st ‘last she revived, tie strong haart 
gave way, and che exied end sobbed so fren-. 
tically, that the woman, growing frightened,. 
sént-for the old doctor, who, niowing the 
netare With-which he hed to Wal, simply re-- 
minded’: her'that abe hed no right.to risk the - 
life ef her unborn child: as she was ‘doling.’ 
Then she checked her grief at onne, and. 
tRongh in:that one night her black hair tarn- 
ed 40 gray, 110 ome'Bver saw herary again. 
“Before. morning two poor fatherices lithe - 
girls came into the world—your mother, Lily; 
and niyself; amd for our sakes; and by God's 
strengthening aid, that brave woman bound 
upher broken heart, called back her scattered . 
energies, ahd crept baek to life and labor. 
“She lived. to see us both mazried happily, 
then died; met hy any sharp disease, but as 
ore might who half uaconsciously looses his - 
held upea the wreck which has upheld ‘him,, 


J and glides ndiselessly beneath the peaceful - 


waters. I mover heard her laugh, I rurely 
séw her smile; and though she head till that 

day been a fresh and comely country girl, no 

treee of color ever again reddened her cheek. 

But her exgvession wes very sweet thdugh 
inexpreesibly sad, her volee wae very so& and 

kind,-and her life’ ome eonstant effort to do 
her whole duty with her whole strength. 

“That is what your grandmother gave for 
her ¢ountry’s sake, Lily.” : 

The child was sobbing now, not for that 
great grief of long: ago, but for the fresh new 
gtief swelling her own peer heart. When at - 
last she spoke, it 'was more in: answer to thé. 
spielt than the pone OF eins eho Rae eee 
heard. { “ 

“Bat, dear aunt; ehe went sorrowing all. 
her-days$ would pou darken my life 80?” 

Better i¢ ba darkened by sorsow than! by 
sin, Lily,” and tha mother’s voiee’ = stern, | 
and sad, aif@ fall ef meaning; ,.) ; 


98%. 


Then cane ws iong stilneds; watt Lily, ofip- 
ping from the couch te the fidor, tald her 
head upon her sunt’s oe ee 
through hér'sebs, 

‘© aunt, life ise long and dreary, ‘nd 1 
have no place ar hope {ty it” ea Ya 

‘*You have beth, ehild. Yow hdvea wide: 


place to fill, and the hepe of'so using this long: 


1%, shat at its end, He who has placed you 
here, and appointed your task, may say, ‘ Weil 
done, good and fattliful servant?” 

. '* Never, never!” Yam not good or faithfhl” 
“Who among us fe? But we' may all be- 


come so, dear, and we may help others to be- 


come so. Shalt [help you, Lily?? ' 

“ Dear aunt, if only you woeld! But Iam 
so' weak and cowardly, and I begin to — 
so wicked.” = 

“No, child, not ' wicked, ose: idle and 
thoughtless. What you need is ‘work, eor- 
stant, engrossing, elevating work. That is 
what will wake up the dormant: womar in 
your giri-natere, Lily.” 

“But where is thie work?—what is it? 
Give it me, and see if I will not do it. Yes, 
something to oécupy all my time, and: all my 
strength, and—all: my thoughts.” 

The last words fell suddenty' from the fever- 
ish energy of the first, but Mrs. Grey's keen 
glance saw the kindling of a light in those 
blue eyes, that many waters should have no 
power to quench, the fire of an awakened en- 
ergy upon those scariet checks, and she knew 
that though at the first might be a burning 
and devouring flame, time and the right: 
would subdue it to a benign and: life-sustain.. 


ing glow. Soshe kissed her child, ‘and left : 


her to the communion: ‘of: her own awakened 
seul. 

That evening, when . ‘Harry’ Grr entered 
his cSusin’s drawing-room, he fowad only his 
mother there, who, after a little pleasant chat 
upon indifférent topics (for. Mrs: Grey'was no 
scene-maker), said simply: 

‘“Lily is not quite well to-night, but sie: 
said if you called, you might come up to her 
boudoir for a few: moments.” 

“Not well!” exclaimed Harry; and as he 
sprang eagerty up the stairs, his mother looked 
after him with.a sad, sad smile. 

“ But they are both young enough. to for- 
get, and they both would choose the right 
whenever it is poimted: cut to them,” mur- 
mured she, resumieg her knitting with a sigh. 

+ Dearest Lily, what is it? How pale—no, 
how flushed you look! But you: were pale 
when I first came in. You are Hl?” 













PHE CAPTAIWE OOUSIN. 


-*. No, Harry, but I have just. waked up.” 
“You have been siecepiag, thea P” 
“ Yes, all my life, and have just. waked to 


| find what an idle, selfish Hf it has been, and. 


how 1 have éried.to make yours no, toa.” 

“ Child, what are you saying?” 

“The truth, dear—the truth thet hes bem 
80 lohg’of coming, dat, thank God, has come 
to me at last! Harry, I have beem to see the 
men in the hospitals: to-day, and I have heard 
how their wives, and mothers, and sisters, 
have sent them all to fight for freedom, and— 
and voe may go, too,if: yeu ike, dear Harry.” 

“Lily, Lily,@o not seb sal. You'll break 
my heart. I will: never gey: if you love me, 
and bid me stay.” 

“ But it is because I love you, because yeu 
are-my own dear brother, that I give you to 
the ceuntry. Never mind my crying a litte, 
I mean it all just the same; women always 
cry—there, now it’s over. Don’t speak, pleqe; 
wait a minate.” 

She choked: her sobs, dried her eyes, 28d 
even attempted a emile an she ancovered her 
face, and met: her cousin’s wietéal gase.. 

“And because,” continued she, “my owa 
dear beother is going to be a ecldier—the best 
soldier in the whole army, I am very sure—I 
am going to be sister not only to him, bat. te 
all the rest. There is so much to do, Harry, 
and I have time, and atrength, aad menay, to 
do my share. eof it. Only 1 am ashamed to 
thinkjhow much I might have already done, 
if I had only thonght abaut it sooner.” 

“ But ee =e a soldier's 
hospital P’ 

‘“ Every man’ thete will be sue eacarmile: 
Harry, and in serving:him, I shall be showing 
thet I love my brother. Bia a better way, 
too,.ef showing my love, than by trying te 
keep you here with me.: Bat I suppose sis- 
ters are often a little selfish over aa only 
brother, are they not, Harry ?” 

With .womanis@tstngth she looked bim 
frankly ia the face and-smiled. With man’s 
obtusenees he saw ho deeper than the smiling 
surface, and thanked. Heaven in bis heart, that 
Lily: had. never suspected hitn of a love - tat 
might not be as frankly outspoken as her own. 

‘Then, too, man’s noble nature, thet had 
slept so long to the wooing of a ayrem song 
woke within him, and as Lily, watching with 
jealous eyes, saw the 'stedightened form, the 
brightened glance, and resolute lips, that s- 
lently spoke ‘the -soidier’s longing, and the 
man’s ambition, she i half proudly and half 
sadly, that & web easier to tom the fhleon 


THE CAPTAINS: COUSIN. 


® 


from her wrist, thén te dare him back even to 
that fair resting-p 


Another week Pi. peed. "odpts tain Grey had 
received his commisstet, indeed it had been 


offgyed to himshe verpdeg Lily spoke sg ¢cpnr 
ditionally declined, when Mr. Atherton one 
morning, instead of leaving the house directly 
after breakfast, followed his wife and her aunt 
to the little morning room, where they busied 
themselves with Harry’s.ontfit, and standing 
with an arm upon. the mantelpiece, watched 
for a while his wife’s graceful movements. 
with something of the game keen. scrutiny 
that had more or jess lingered on. his fee ever 
since that night when Mr. Haryey and Cap- 
tain Hemmenway so unconsciously evoked it. 

Mrs. Atherton,: a little surprised, yet net 
disconcerted, met her. hushand’s.eyes with a 
gentle smile, for the ugly shadows that had. 
filled her heart that night had melted away 
in the pure, healthy sunlight, thas had brokea. 
in upon them; and moreover a vague sense of 
wrong doing and short coming had of late 


tinged her manner towards her. husbaad. with : 
a gentler kindliness, a timid deference, .that |. 
soothed the old may’s: heart, and psined it,, 
too, for John Atherten had read the story of: 


his young wife’s life more clearly than she 
had done; and if at, first. the knowledge thys 
gained had been bitter and harah, those feel- 


ings had now passed, .and left euly. pity, and. 
love, apd inexpreesihla tenderness for the fair. 


girl, whose. May was so ill-mated with his 
December. 

“ Lily,” said he at length, “how woald you 
like a hospital of your own?” es 

“Of my own, sir?” 

“Yes; your aunt thinks it, eae be a good 
thing not only for its inmates, but for you; J 


have a large boarding-house now vacant ina. 


quiet part of the town, which you shajj hare, 
if you wish to try the experiment. { will fur- 
nish whatever funds you need to fit, it com- 
pletely, and to hire a sufficient staff of compe- 
tent nuraes. When all is prepared, we will 
request the Sanitary Committee to send such 
applicants as you may designate to you, in- 
stead of to the general en How, do 
you like it?” 

“O Mr. Atherton, you arena Genetnon and 
noble, to think of such athing!’ . 

“Not half so much.of either as you will 
need to be, to carry ont the idea, my child. 
You will find it very fatiguing, I am afraid, 
and perhaps very disagreeable, to give the 
attention and supervision necessary in the 
head of such an establishment; and if you w- 





dertake the mattet.at all, I:shall depend upon 
you te seq that she money I supply $s proper- 
ly and judiciously expended.” 

“Do you think you ean.trust me to do s0, 
sir? I am very inexperienced and ignorant.” 

“You are very young, my dear. But I 
think there is a goed deal.more in you. than 
any of us yet know, and i think this hospital 
scheme is a good way to bring it out. At 
any rate, you can try, if you please; and if it 
is too much for you, we will offer the use of 


‘the house to one of the regular hospitals, and 


you can subside into an irresponsible visitor.” 

“No, no, indeed! I am quite able, and 
more than willing, to undextake it all myself, 
and—I thank you so very much.” 

She came shyly towards him, put -her hand 
in his, and for the first time in all their lives, 
lifted her face for a kiss. Tears crept into the 
old man’s eyes as he touched her forehead 
lightly and briefly as a father might, and then 
gathering her a moment to his breast, smooth- 
ed softly the golden hair, while he whispered : 
“Poor child! Poor littl Lily’ 

The hospital did not fail, but is at this mo- 
ment @ prosperous reality; and many a weary 
wounded man, tenderly cared for there, and 
sent away at last with clothes and money to 
carry him home, or with kind words and 


‘brave exhortations to accompany him back 


to his duty, has blessed God, who had put it 
in the heart of “ the soldier’s sister,” as she 
bids them call her, to thus suceor him. 

And when Captain Harry’s name appeared 
in the despatches, and hung upon the public 
lips, as one of the brayest, and kindliest, and 


1 most trustworthy of the many mothers’ sons 


who are fighting for us who atay safely here 
at home; and when his letters came, full of 
hope and confidence, aad open, manly love for 
his mother and his “ noble sister,” as he called 
her, that mother may be pardoned, if, with a 
rare impulse of self-approval, she sometimes 
whispered in her secret heart: 

“It was I who saved.my son—I who have 
given a hero to my country’s cause.” 





“Class in the middle of geography, stand 
up!” said a schoolmaster. “What is a pyra- 
mid?” he asked. “A pile of men in a circus, 
one on top of the other.”—“ Where’s Egypt ?” 
“Where it always was.”—“ Where’s Wales ?” 
“All over the sea.”—“ Very well,” said the 
schoolmaster, “stay there till 1 show you a 
species of birch that grows all over this 
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‘ale Geikeansea Bi 


+ Q, when wilt thou conte? 
, My heart is b wanderer 


‘Thon art.its home. . 


‘ yee 
I’m waiting, love, waiting, , 


The tide’s drifting by ; 
Thy footstep is wanting, 
I linger and sigh: 


' I sigh for the absent; * | 
O, when wilt thon donie? ’ 

"My heart is all lonely, — 
And thou dit its home. | 


Home, thou art dearer 
When temapests assail ! 

Love, thou art nearer’ 
When bosoms bewail! 


QO, I am lonely, 

‘My heart is with thee: 
And with thee only 

It evar may be. 


‘Warms glows the fireside 
To wélcome thee home; 


Love is the wanderer— 
When will he come ? 


They whisper thou faded 


When I was away: 


Tarry, Q, tarry 
One brief, fleeting day ! 


Give me thy'blessing: 
No more will I rove; 

Taery, QO, tarry— 
Thee only I love. . 


AUTUMN. 


Summer’s gone and over, — 


Fogs are falling down, 
And with ruseet fingers 


Autumn's deing brown. - 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature 


Getteth short of leaves. | . 
Round the tops of houses — 


Swallowa, as they flit, 
Give. like yearly tenants, 
Notices to quit. 
Skies of fickle temper 


Weep by turns and laugh 


Night and day together 


Taking half-and half.—Tom Hoop. : 


He we! 
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| VIOLETS: 
OLNDWEBLLA'S' GOD-EOTHER. 


a ATARI 
. _ BY RITA W. PIBRCE, 





§ Bees! Bees f Bese’ 
The voice was sharp, quavering, qaerulous 
it rutrg shrihy down the old rickety steim 


‘| cape) and tte ehikt who was standing on the 


landing, fouling thoughtfitty at a bit of silver 


| in het hand, sarned quifckty. 


“Well, grandpa ?” 

“ Five cénts for matches; Béss, and five for 
crackers,” ‘said the‘quetulous voice. “If you 
love the ‘mortey, you can’t have any supper. 
Grandpe’s a poor man—a very poor man; 
know it—hey ?” 

Who wouldn’t have known #? The room 
was the darkest, the meanest in all that reek- 
ing, swarming tenement-house. A bare, dreary 


garret, with: great crevices in the wails, ami 


crevices in the floor—fithy, and almost un- 
farnished. As for'Granépa Martin, who sat 
crouching over a few coals in one corner, be 
was a little, toothless, ferret-eyed old man, 


‘| wrapped in a tattered dressing-gown, which 


he had elther Segged or -botrowed of a poor 
German stadent in the toom below. He had 
a sharp, céiming, miserly face, and greedy, 
clutching hands, like a vulture’s talons—there 
was nothing fovable about Grandpa Martin. 
The child Bess, watching him in the door- 
way, was the exact counterpart of a hundred 
you will find any day 
in the nofsome, crowded tenement-trouses of 


| otr great cities. 


"A little, hatfetarved thing, with a thin, 


| brown face, set ii s mass of short, unkempt, 


tarivied hair. ‘The brow wes bold and dark; 


‘| and the eyes large and joyless. Ste looked 


like ond of Murillo’s brown beggars, with her 
torn tloak drawn up over her head, and her 
hatdy ‘fuée upraived. : 

'“ Fold the silver tight? growled Grandpa 
Martin; “you’re a dreadful expense to your 
grandpasiyoerl! Dring him to the work-houre, 
gell, all acause of-you. ‘ I haint soteny meee 
—didn't you know it—hey f 

‘The’ ditfld'’s face fluvhed, hot, flery; but, 
strange tosay, dhe tooked tietther grateful nor 


pitying: - - 


“Wou never fire the money, grandpa. she 
sald, evilenly, es ate \ 


x 


VIOLETS. 


“Ten cente-fyottvd yot,tem centa?’ : tied 
grandpa Mertia, shdking his. came ot hen 
“I'm a: peor man, remember+etaekters and 
matches—I'm a very poos ‘TRAD, gelb~gis 
slongPA a ater 

Ths child turned: and darted down thé stains, 
grasping tight the precious bit of allver, her 
wuilen eyes cast Gown, ard! hen Midle tenth 
pressed deep.into the ved ofher lips. ‘Ske ram: 
acroés the stacet dike a wild tifing. OW 

It was just-sumect. :Ag thie eqiralid shop'oty 
the corner -the evackers and tatches’ were 
purchase@. Beat stods back ap ¢he stains, and 
lshd thent down et-the gavret Geen -Qnd 
kneck, to seammnon Ganda Martin, sind then: 
ske tumed and bowndet back never bhepping 
till she: had seacied ‘the -stfiet again. She, 
lacked up at te old 'garvel with tines: =_— 
sullen eyes of hers. 

“ Toham' Gat ety'suppr tobe" ate ant, 
steically: e. Fey oer t= 

She hurried away clea reeks ‘Eiews gay: 
and happy the-city)looked! Ithad seereome 
gala-day—she did no’ xabw  what-and the 
crowds were immesite. ' Adeddin sover sdw 
such wonderful cights as were in the wiadews: 
. The child did not knew where she wae going: 
—ghe did: not ore: Bhe paveinent was cold 
and damp to the little bare feet, and the night 
wind was sharp aé aneddiny but for ail that, 
the bright; busy thosdughfands were better 
than that dismal garret, and cries Grandpa 
Martin. How: the spipridid eatrisges veiled 
by her, with their prancing horses!‘ What 
brilliant: throngs of iadibe ehd saw in veltets 
and laces! What magic glinipses: of fairy. 
land those bright shep: windows were! She 
steppell befeire one filed with a deatling show 
of jewels artd trinkets, aud dropping —— 
on her hand, lookad ia. 1 

Down. the steps of a tall building. ne 
two gentismen came sannteridg, atm io arm/ 
One was d obol) fait; prowd-daced: poung: arte~' 
tocrat, with !the ‘brightest: of bide eyes; and 
the whitest of bands--s clashing, high-tted, 
haniéome fellow, dressed in: bhe most mex-~ 


ceptionablte manner, and evidently very treil: 


aware that he was somebody... 4md so ‘he was. | 
In Mrs. Grundy’s. modth, Jnek ‘Mentbarn’s 
name meant # gaifepaive, a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and the best mateh in the clit — =| - 
His commpanién. was younger by fouror five 
years—he_cotild not have:beed meve than 
twenty, certainly. ' He had a: bright, boyielyY 
fact, with curved, red, sdnsitive lipe,and grave 
hasel eydo-—a color that was almost girlish—' 
and dark curly hair. Montbwm cafried x 


tetesh th hisddlicitelp giived han; the éther 
wore no gloves, and was holding a:greas clue» 
ter of purple-sioleése. ‘Thetwo young genile- 
men crossed the stress): - 

‘* You Behemieus cote ei de: 
Ross,” said Montturdj caselussly > 4 I think 5 
shall tara astiétor borméthiay. Did you héar 


| Kate Raynor criticizing your Ne. : we 


art gallery this mofaing®*¥ |... 
“Not LP edid: Boss, looking: tenderly at his 


, Violeta rf hasten’? been.én the galleries deuce 


take it! you see, I can’t find ‘anything for a 
falsy' gdbenoticr for my. Cinderella, atid’ 
heave eomate guief.”  .—. - 

“Bah!” said Montburn, “you sami 


pains hetedr -@inbs then: ee wae 


in.the werid ido. you waetfor itf?: 

“I want,” said Ross, “a little, etrd elfish, 
*| pheueat Srerthiat ie all. FE tell yor FM finish 
that picture before I start fr Rome, amd Til 


{make it a master-piece, tdo.” = .i°..'' 


‘Monabern langhbi at thb a tupatiance 
in the wertle. i 

4 Mew’ waeuld IT do aa adntaes I 
don’t mindaisting, if yoti iike—that is, if you'll 
be Rind ensugix to tel ine: if: Kate Raynorten’b 
the handsomest girl in the city.” ae 

“‘“ Of enerse,” .eghvveted' Résss. * everybody 
says so. Yl paint her . portrilit. when nome 
back from Rome.” 

-4\Weny! geod: ef yous’ said Jack, with: a 
gtissace; “her admiration of your No 
ksaws mo bounds. Keep ontofl ag way, wout 
you, Ress ?: Tm desperately iin love with her.? 

(Rees: tnnged: carelessly. “Are you? O, 
well—don’t fear me. My expectations: woulY 
not quite satisfy Miss Raynpr—l’mr never stire 
of more ‘than oue dollar-at a time. hep ibais 
take a car?” . 

‘Thay were sheds: by Gin Wialow where Biles 
stedd. ' She heard sheir — oer eee 
leéied at them. is 

The little, dork, upsalied fiiee, hard waa old. 
hegend its years, and the wild, dark, ba¢ck- 
blown hair. had: ceetiizily a very olfish effect,: 
seen in. che @ying'daylight. Rost’. sprang ‘for- 
ward with a cry: 

“My fairy pod-<mothéer!” |: 

.“ Be Jovelt-said Janek. 

You should have seen the. child's face then. 
She did not loek:dt.Beés ner at Montbue— 
only at the great cluster of purple violets in: 
the yeutig artists huni. ». So barrenvand loudly 
hen life had been; that a. fiiry-god-mother was 
a myth to hem, batithe Sawers, écentod, purple; 
siperb--they were a tTeality; she stared at 
them with hungry, wistful: eyes.) 


ee aeeY cried eee 


$ asongoutft '- 0°) ' : 
4% QO, keep sti!” shi Ross, saide:. 4 Little 
princess, where do you live?” ' | “ 
~ A scowl ee 
swered, slowly :'' ent ’ at 

“With Grandpa Martin” - a Se 
-'“ That's luminous,” daid Mohtburn. «~~ 
' ee ee eee 
+ “Bess,” slowly. 
| 4Remarkable inteltigesce!” ' alt Jaek. 
* Come, Roses, weohalneveiee — street 
staring at us.” 

Ross looked desperate. “« Latate dear, omit 
you tell me what eee 7 tive. 
in?” 

' She turned, and pointed : down. the erent 
“ Off there, somewhere.” “a 

Montburn laughed. 

“A tough subject E seuntd betiee bes her go.” 

Bess raised her eyes for the first time to the 
handsome, blonde face of the specker’ tier 
great falcon eyes fall of deflaace. Years 
afterwards how well he remembered that 
look ! 

“Can you read, little gipecy P ‘dematuied 
Rose, not at all discouraged. === 

“Yes,” said the child, Re se 
| “Phat’s good.’ Ham's aip hacia oad eared 


it n 


om this card. You must come te me to-mer-. 


row morning—I want you to sit for a picture. 
That is the building, just opposite, and the 
room is No. 10; if you forget, look at the = 
Will you come ?” 

He took out his sated: nail keld toeasd ter 
a glittering gold piece. She took i¢ quietly. 

“ Yes, I will come.” 

Montburn leoked ready to roar with laughter. 

“OQ, Ross, monument of simplicity! Are 
you 80 easily sold? This is her forte, prob- 
ably—of course she ‘will not come!” 

The child’s dark face flushed fiercely. She 
lifted her eyes to Ross, full of passionate fire. 

“He Hes!” she hissed, through her set 
teeth. 

It was Roes Lansing’s torn to langh now. 

“Never mind, little tempest—don't lose’ = 
card, nor forget the number.” 

“ Here’s acar,” said Mentburn. “Good-by, 
fairy princess !” 

Montbuern turned,’ and Ress was following, 
when the great, wistful, childish eyes, looking 
80 y at his purple violets, arrested him. 

“Do you want them ?” he said, with a good- 
natured smile, holding them toward her. 


- VIOLETS. 


| How the eyes sparkled! ‘The 

leon closed round the Sewer-etems. ae 
ér she thenked him or not he did not know, 
he was offsoquick.: - 

“ What a spit-fire!” said Montburn, looking 

back thirdegh the en! window. “I wish you 
joy of your bargain, Rose.” 
' Ross shrugged: his shoulders, and looked 
back, teo. The child stood on the sidewalk, 
with her hood drawn over her Mice, and the 
violets in hér hand, gazing after them. She 
steod there till the car was out of sight. 

That picture of Cinderella:on Hoes Lan- 
sing’s stadio was his ‘especial. pride. The 
priscipal figure, eidena-haired aad biue-eyed, 
was excellent; and now, with euch a fairy 
god-mother as Bees, be ‘felt sure of a chef- 
d‘ecuere.- She had just the elfsh, sparkling 
face that he had been in search of for weeks. 

'6 If ahe only comes,” said Montbura, dryly. 
| Just as the clock struck ten, the next mora- 
ing, a WGht tap echedd-on the door of No. 16. 

: Ross: was iat his edsel. “Come in he said, 
without raising his: head. 

‘No voice—no sound. . Presently Boss look- 
ee stood close to hs 

, with her great, weadcring eyes riveted 
dn his: Cinderella in a soet of dumb, admiriag 
‘<Q, you've eome, then ?” said Ros, good- 
nataredly. :“ Fen. o'clock; well done, litte 


- “ Montburn ?” : said ‘Roes, tanghing. 
don't live here.” i. 

She frowned:a little; then stretching cut 
her brown hand, laid something dewn beside 
Roes on the easel.' It wasthe gold piece he 
had given her the night before. 

“Tcan’t stay,” she tald, gravely; “ Grandpa 
Martin is sick--he wont jet me sit for you. I 
had to run away te bring thié back.” 

She turned and walked to the door. 

“ Here—stop!” eried Ross, kis great brows 
eyes opened wide with amazement. “ What 
the deuce do youmean? Wont the old fellow 
let you come at all ?” 

She looked wistfully back. 


‘She was bounding off down the stairs. Rose 
sprang after her, and ran headlong against 
Montbern, who was just coming up. 

“ Remerkable child!” cried Ross. “She 
has brought back the money, and left Cinde- 
rella to her fate.” 7 


PIOLEES. 


MontBurn' Inuphed: 6 t.. a ok 
' “Poshible? Who.weuld- bave:.thought: the 
Tittle schrecrow s0 honest? ‘T4t her go, my 


boy + thee core —_—s ere | 


bonds.” nw -? 

al Weckied us lNv ac whe Gishads: 

ee ee but I can paint her 
from memory, I ope at Sern woot 
you P* 

Jack Méntbien vols tats : friend re 
shoulders, and wheeled him round to the light. 

| *Gongratalate me, eld Rllow! ‘Kate Bay- 
noe hab prombbed tobe may wife, and T asm the 
happiest men ia-all Gotham.” i os 
on “4 do congratelat 
you.” - 7 oe Post 
‘. ne beinay beet man” said Mout 
Duran. 

wT doa's huow--I ge to Hialy ev soon.: But 
come, Pai of Gown town. with you, — 
Wve ho god-mother for Otudereclia” - <A 

- Hie Mfved his pictare from the Geil andlcuk 
tt down sith ite face to the wall ; thea, throw: 
beg Mis cloak over his shouider, he losked . the 
prvi hem wane apenas atin = the 
—_ oe ', 

— ' i ; 

Seven years, like so many sic aia: esd ac: 
od away in the guif of Time. Sevén-yeard is 
ee eee 
‘look beck upon. 

Had you oa disk Msasare Datei Ges 
the opera-box seven: years from: the ‘night 
‘when he was firet presented to the reader, you 
would have said the old gentleman of the hour 
giants had deak gently indeed with. him. He 
nad married, at twenty-five, Kate Raynor, the 
‘Bolle of New’ York, and ese year later, laid 
her to rest ander the grasees' of Greenwood, 
and now he wae again in Mrs. Grundy’s mat- 
rimouial lists—a handsome, wealthy Widower 
ef thirty-two. ‘Phe blonde, high-bred face 
was as handsome as cver; the brow was as 
@mooth, the manhiier as gay and gallant~no, 
Jaek Montburn hed changed bat ia Sate 
with-the changing years. ' . 

Dat the gentleman at iuia the hio' ral 
have known him? Bronzed to a Southern 
olive hue bythe sudef other lands, taller aad 
handsomer—that grave, dreamy face, with its 
thoustactied lips and earhest eyés~you would 
meverhave recognized it as - the a of ‘the 
boy-aftist, Ross Lansing. | 

Tan Gel gisenk even thet cs diy Sad oak 
were levelled at Montburn’s box. He was 
bowing right and le, and yawning furtively 
belind his white kids; but: Lanwing, the real 


Soy 


cynoeure of said eyes, sat stately and ceygiess, 
loeking.at the stage, and impexvious to bright 
plancekas a state. Moentbusn touched his amm. 

“Ali Japonicadom is here to-night;. how 
=e Yowse positively m..lion, 

oe = Las 
- * Bo not know any-one,”..seld Boes, eare- 
lessly; “ couldn’t cal] a half-dozen people by 
masoe: in all the house. ' My seven years’ ab- 
sencs has played = ee ‘old friend- 
ship” 

a Tete ate hosts or new belles,” said Mont- 
bern. “@ome rare prizes among them, toe 
Pa, introduce yeou.”’ 

: “Net.aag, thank you,” said Hoss, with a 
gtiesece. “J have grown uncivilized—hkave 
quite forgetten. how %o -pay: compliments or 
talk pretty nothinge--shouida’t get. on at all.” 

“Bah!” said Montburn, .{ you’ve got too 
high an ideal, my boy.. I¢ wont do to.jook 
bepyendithe Geudse, you know.” 

“T'm' wedded to ant, and all that sort of 
thing,” ancwered. Ross, yawning, “I am a 
favorite of the gede—-never had, the misior- 
tune to fall in love with any one. Whom they 
design to: kill thay first make mad, yeu knew, 
and love ie maduees in the superlative degree. 
Hear that, will you!” <A burst of melody 
babbied out from Brignoli’s aliver throat, and 
Rese raised his glasa and levelled it toward 
the stage. As the sams moment, there was @ 
ruatle of ailks, and a strong edor of French 
perfumes, and a party entered the sdjcining 
box. ,, 

Three perene, One: satel. elderly 
geatieman; amother, a stylish, middlo-aged 
lady, ju black velvet and diamonds ; the third, 
@ young gil. ... 

“By Jove!” whispered ‘Moatburn, under 

hie breath, clutching Roses by the arm. . 
. What a gorgeous faee she had! A low, 
wide brow, crowned with bands of soft, purpler 
black hair; dark, almond-shaped eyes, with a 
dusky, slumberous calm hiding under their 
broad lids; a full, red mouth, arched haugh- 
tiiy, Irregular the features might have been, 
bat they suited well that calm, proud, proph- 
otic face; and the Sigure—tall, slender, elegant 
—nothing could have beer more perfect. Har 
Gruss was a mass of shining silk, bat she wore 
ne: jowele—aocthiag but a great cluster of pur- 
pie vielete-braided into the dark hair, violet 
fastened at her corsage, and violets in the 
small, delicately-gloved hand—a bouquet of 
them, as fresh as if they had just been plucked 
from the moes of some woodland waterfall. 
Rese leaned towards his companion. 
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“Ooi RPP rt eed 
[163 don know. Heavens!- what x. theed! 
‘Wiiepered Mon thurs, with . ile wycotastonte 
pon tier, et tea Td 
“Badtletty the deny lady. in davis: velvet 
raised her eye-glass, and surveyed tle-¢wb 
young. ‘genttemen, | Sbe. oe 
* aOR Cee fe ath g dare 
‘6 Mrs, ‘Lawrence’ ‘Vanghen,, bias: wisstons'e 
Wife,” said Ross; “che used to pet ane in any 
younger days. Can that dark beauty be: its 
daufhter?” - T 4. a fe dl 46 sis 
log ohe ben ne Qwagtger)’'sebd Montbunsd 
“Vaughan—Vaughan—the very lady,: pon 
my soul, that Tem Mason Was! taletag of. last 
wmigtt!. She hae got a protege, ér something 
the said, who hed: $ast made a greed debut ip 
te: feltonablé sword; and-oreated: a ‘vast sum 
vation: This mtist‘be the ene? .: - 
4. Bet who isatic #2 said Rows... i cs. 
“An heiress, | believer / anid all thé) fostunet 
lsurtters Ia.the city ate. avher feeb: Z’se : for- 
gotten the naine,. Faith, theré’s ne handseuier 
woten in. all he werk — on amvesicont 
women! ut: 
' . Ross aid not answer. His betty dui ope 
were bent on the nélgibesing bon, witha 
look that: might have forced anything human 
to a retarning gave: but the proadiface néted 
turned—she was: listening to:: the dreamy 
ftalian ‘music, as oblivious to: thé close prox 
linity of the genthemen; as M they had boon in 
‘ths Red Bea.” bodes a 
“Cleopatra!” whispered Montburn. 
L€ Orowned wish yglets;” salt Row, °° . 1 
|) @he looked up. suddenly—twelr eyes set; 
iis, bright, eager, adutiring; here, calm, dyep 
and dark as an Alpine lake. Somet®¥tag teaped 
apes her face Mid ligktning—irot hm blush, 
but a sudden fldsh: of Hpht-—« ' radisdee-—a-+i 
Beo‘Rees could not analyze it; twas goné in 
& moment, and the eyes were turned amey 
ageit. . That was all. ot 
Te muste rese and fell ‘acieeaaty: Mong. 
barn and his friend never spoke again daring 
the evening, neither was there ‘aby mote gen. 
ing at the neighboring box; SutE do novthinit 
a’ movement ofthe young beauty Sere escaped 
Githier. Every rustic of her dress, crery fet- 
ter’of her fan, every bend of the -preud head, 
wasiHnown instantly to. those: twe silent; alex 
Gtrdvted mortal, Rose sat. idokisig-iveamily 
ithe gae-lights; Montburn’s head iwhs. rest: 
ing on his hand. I¢ was strange how both 
Managed to ' watch: Mrs.: Vaughan!s = 
closely; butsbepdid oe 
By-and-by idaqhn.touched . his. eaces: 


gas 4s 


4 ‘a 
eo lad th 


ttdeaty a . 4" veya L 
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The Vaughan party weresijagte-ge. Jus . 
eid: Montane re¢. slog, a0 walkenl_aat be- 
hind them {Sle syeect. sent of thoen purple 
violets wea svahed, hocks :te , Ress-ahe: might 
have touched them, he was so near the fiir 
wearer. ..AMrs.' Vaughem | sumed. and: taped 
wis arty hee gio 

: “Ady dear Bass, base (alighted to age poe! 
How do you like Italy, and isn’t Brigneji@- 
perb?i lam a eee 
matte; ren newseir’) | 

-; Sige arab in: her aariegte: a. moment Apter, 
rolling off. down the stecet.: Montbum end 
his friend went quiely away ta thelr hotel. 

‘That shodian was: larga, aixy. mam, wish 6 
skylight and one great window, hung with 
heaty amber'Sikn : Thay cexpat wee. dank, sof. 
and yielding. Two divans, piled with gor 
gedus, guidtevnier! Tuxkbsh cushions, apd a 
fanteni.o{ Tyrten. pusple; with a low valet 
footstool, stand is. tee eernert... Beside shape, 
thete...whe 8 corved. reck fijled with lepee 
arowings; docksin dask, zich biadings, pial 
up ip the chadosriol the -agoker curgeim, and 
a few antique chaiva vf :nolid eek, binek wih 
age, high, straight-backed, exqnisinely carwA, 
and covered with tiick-purple velvet. Hos 
wes. iuimtrions-in his tastes. 

-. Pam walls wero hidtien in paintings. . Aha 
be liad brought from Reape. & Rubews, 3 
Correggio, an exquisite head hy Demenichiaa, 
one ef Mnridlo’s Geintqnud,s little farther oa, 
a: Madeuna :by Raephacl, with a dust of the 

gveah painter bencath jt, an erate ean 
of alabaster... 

‘Rosa dimentfideked. in. sects kcuole MD 
the place. He wae sitting. in. the mesuiag 
sanlight, with bis hendeome hegd shaowa berk, 
a black velvct cmoking-cap withs gold band 
end tassel, on bisibeary capris, and a bilge’ 
velvet dfasting-gowa, lined. svith -gold-oelasad 
sill, woapped mrosnd. his. qnperb Agure. As 
unfieished  pictune was..om the. easel befom 
him;sem: Italian: greyheuad. eronched at his 
Seek, weining, unagticad—+Boca wes looking at 
the head of Domenichino, withont seeing MR. 
|, SPresestthy-a sound:of; feotatapa came, wp the 
etaits ; there was a. rustie of drasses e@utaide 
tha door—-thea some one rapped. Roe sege 
languédly, and.apesed the door. . Hew the 
blood meked to his \beown cheek. as. he ag 
who: dis visitars were] He daahed..o@f tha 
velvet smoking-cap, and admitted, tham with 
alow eee eee and her dark-¢yed 
a 

“Geol morning,” veal Mee. Vaagban, labe 
lye, Why, reallysnwhat anien placa! is 
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Martin, Mr. Lansing. I have brought you a 
subject, you see, Ross. Do you paint por 
traits ?” 

Ross bowed to Miss Martin. 

“ Sometimes,” he answered. 

“Then you must paint Bess. I heard you 
were coming home, and I forced her to wait 
until you came, because you paint so splen- 
didly.” 

Ross looked amused, but he bowed in ac- 
knowledgement. 

“TI shall be only too happy to accept the 
task.” 

What dark, dangerous eyes Miss Martin 
raised to his at that moment! 

‘Shall I come to-morrow ?” she asked. 

“If you please.” 

’ “At what hour?” 

* One.” 

A slight inclination of the superb head. 
She gathered together the folds of her splen- 
did India shawl. 

“ Weare out shopping,” said Mrs. Vaughan, 
“and cannot stop, of course. What lovely 
pictures !” 

She surveyed the walls languidly, through 
her eye-glass. Down in one corner, with its 
base resting upon the floor, was Ross’s old 
painting of “ Cinderella.” It looked as if it 
had been there a long time—it was dusty, cob- 
webby, forsaken In appearance, but yet very 
pretty. The Cinderella had a marvellous 
pink, sweet face, and the fairy god-mother, 
though not half finished, was piquant and 
elfish to the last degree, with her thin, wiry, 
pursed-up lips and knitted brows. Miss Mar- 
tin went up to the picture. 

“TIsit yours?” she said, turning her calm, 
beautiful face upon Lansing. 

He colored like a school-boy. “A mere 
daub. I painted it long ago, when a boy, and 
the god-mother is imperfect. I lost my model 
—an odd little gipsey that I found on the 
street, so the face was drawn from memory.” 

Mrs. Vaughan came and looked over his 
shoulder. 

“Bess,” she said, abruptly, “it looks like 
you!” Z 

Like that tall, stately, elegant girl? There 
was a resemblance—the brows and the dark 
eyes were alike. Miss Martin laughed a little 
odd, silvery laugh. 

“Who was the child, Mr. Lansing ?” 

“JT do not know—I never saw her after- 
ward.” 

They went away a few moments after. Ross 
stood by the window with downcast eyes, and 
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a cigar clasped idly in his white fingers, till 
long after the carriage had rolled away. Tilly: 
the Italian hound, impatient of the silence, 
crept to his side and thrust her nose into his 
hand. He started, and dashed back his hair, 
with an imprecation. 

Late in the afternoon, Montburn walked 
into the studio. ; 

“How are you, Lansing? Are you going 
to paint the portrait ?” 

“ What portrait ?” abruptly. 

“Pshaw, man, I know. I had the bliss of 
passing an hour at Mrs. Vaughan’s this morn- 
ing, and I freely own that Miss Martin is the 
most magnificent creature I ever met.” 

Ross, mixing colors on his palette, mistook 
blue for brown, and uttered a sharp “ Con- 
found it!” 

“It’s a queer story,” said Montburn, tapping 
his polished patent-leathers with the neatest 
of riding-whips. “Tom Mason tells me that 
Miss Martin was terribly poor once. She 
lived with some relative—a rich old miser, who 
all but starved her to death for years; but the 
old boy was good enough to die at last, and 
leave her all his property—some fifty or sixty - 
thousand dollars. Vaughan, who was his 
banker, you know, sent the girl to the 
convent school, and there she has been ever 
since.” 

“So you have been hunting out Miss Mar- 
tin’s antecedents ?” said Ross, dryly. 

Montburn colored. “ Well, I don’t mind 
confessing it. I’m not susceptible, as a gene- 
ral thing; but this dark beauty has stirred me 
a trifle.” 

Ross knew it very well. He shrugged his 
shoulders with a Nittle satirical gesture, and 
whistled softly. Neither mentioned Miss Mar- 
tin again. 

Punctual to the moment, when the clock 
struck one on the ensuing day, Mrs. Vaughan 
swept into Ross Lansing’s studio with Bess. 
The latter threw off the magnificent cloak, 
untied the dainty ribbons of her bonnet, and 
sat down before him—a dainty subject indeed 
to his artist-eyes. Her dress was of heavy 
velvet, black as midnight, and the shining 
silken hair was brushed in smooth masses 
away from the haughty face, and fastened in 
one great classic knot at the back of her snow- 
white neck. Ross looked from the imperial 
figure to his blank canvas, in a sort of deli- 
cious despair. 

She sat an hour. Mrs. Vaughan waited 
patiently. An hour face to face with that 
peerless belle—an hour to gazejinto her proud 
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eyes, and hear her voice winding in and out 
through his task, in a silver thread of sound! 
She did not talk much, neither did he; but 
yet it was the shortest period of time Ross 
had ever known. . 

She arose, at last, to go. When should she 
come again? The next day, if convenient, he 
_ answered, decisively. He would like to finish 
the portrait as quickly as possible, because of 
other engagements. So the sittings were 
multiplied to three and four per week. 

Never alone—Mrs. Vaughan was her con- 
stant companion. Sometimes Jack Montburn 
came in in time to escort them to their car- 
riage. How gay and gallant and handsome 
he was! But then, it must be a very easy 
matter to be gallant to rich bankers’ wives, 
and wealthy, beautiful belles. 

The canvas changed rapidly beneath Koss 
Lansing’s hand. What a charming portrait it 
was! Lifelike to a degree that made you 
think it was about to step forth to you, living 
and breathing—faithful, as if the artist had 
staked his all of fame and fortune on its truth. 
Montburn was enraptured with it. 

“Why, bless me, Lansing, you’ve quite sur- 
passed yourself,” he said, “Ill be hanged if 
you haven’t!” | 

“TI have had a surpassing subject,” said 
Ross, drily. 

“Very true. When will this be finished?” 

“With one more sitting.” 

“And you are glad, of course?” said Mont- 
burn, carelessly. 

Ross toyed with his palette-knife, and finding 
he was not likely to get an answer, Montburn 
spoke again. 

“Mrs. Vaughan’s select dinner-party hap- 
pens to-night, I believe. Do you attend?” 

“JT have an invitation here,” said Ross, 
twisting a bit of paper over his finger. 

“O, you must go!” cried Jack. “ Mrs. 
Vaughan is famous for her dinner-parties. 
All the elite attend them.” 

“And you?” 

“I? I wouldn’t mias it for a kingdom—we 
shall meet there.” 

Ross sat listlessly in his studio till five 
o’clock; then he called a carriage, and drove 
to Mrs. Vaughan’s. It was a brown-stone 
front, with great parlors, gorgeous in crimson 
and gold. He found the party assembled 
there very carefully selected, for Mrs. Vaughan 
was exclusive; and then she had too much 
good taste to crowd her guests. She turned 
quickly when Lansing’s name was announced, 
and held out her hand. 
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“I am glad, indeed! All my guests are 
asking for you.” 

No very welcome intelligence to Rosa, who 
was an exceedingly reserved mortal; but he 
had the grace to face the matter boldly. At 
table he found himself between two travelied 
professors, who nearly bored him to death 
with their European reminiscences. His sole 
enjoyment consisted in glancing now and 
then at Miss Martin, who sat opposite, near 
Montburn. She was in the black velvet dress 
he admired so much; her white arms were 
clasped with broad bands of pearl and gold. 
A band of gold ran through the masses of her 
black hair, and, fastened to it,on one side, 
was a cluster of purple violets. 

“ That is surely her favorite flower,” thought 
Ross. 
The table, with ite massive plate, its glitter- 
ing glass and Sevres, was superb—so was the 
dinner and the company. Now I am afraid 
Ross did not know or care for any of these 
facts. Once safely back in the parlors, he 
thought to rid himself of the two professors, 
but they clung to him closer than the old 
Man of the Sea to Sinbad the Sailor. Koss 
was in despair—he looked around. The door 
of the musie-room was open near him, and 
the unhappy fellow darted through, and left 
the travelled gentlemen to talk it out between 
themselves. | 

The music-room looked dim and lonely ; but 
& low ripple of song stealing through it, told 
Ross he was not alone there. A piano stood 
at the farther end, under the glittering gas- 
light, and beside it he saw two figures—one, 
slender and lovely, in black; the other bend- 
ing above her, tall, masculine, with a look of 
passionate devotion on his fair, blonde face. 
It was Jack Montburn and Miss Martin. 

While Ross stood irresolute in the centre of 
the room, wondering if he was intruding, the 
song suddenly ceased, and, quick as thought, 
Jack Montburn bent over his companion, and 
caught the jewelled fingers flying across the 
keys. 

““ Miss Martin, pray hear me—pray let me 
speak to you! I love you—I want you for 
my wife’ ° 

She broke away from him, then rose sup, 
very calmly. 

“Mr. Montburn, I am sorry—very sorry for 
this! I cannot be your wife.” 

Montburn half-staggered back. 

“You do not mean that my suit is rejected 
altogether ?” 

His tone of real-anguish evidently touched 
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her. “I'must reject it,” she said, gently; “I 
do not love you.” 

“ You love another!” he cried out. 

She flushed crimson. 

“Mr. Montburn, you knew me once as a 
street vagabond—you know me to-day as a 
petted heiress; it does not matter who I love 
—you and Ll can never be anything to each 
other.” ; 

Pale as death, he looked one moment into 
the calm, relentless eyes; then he turned ab- 
ruptly, passed close by Ross, without seeing 
him, and left the room. 

Miss Martin sank down on the music-stool, 
and buried her face in her hands. A quick 
footstep echoed beside her; two strong hands 
drew her white fingers down ina firm clasp; 
two dark, passionate eyes looked steadily into 
hers. 

“< Beas {” 

She struggied to free herself. Ross Lan- 
sing raised her up to his breast. The love, 
the tenderness in those great dark eyes of his, 
beat down the pride in hers. 

“ Bess, my first love—my only love, will 
you drive me from you? Darling, no one 
can ever love you as I love you!” 

She grew motionless. He could not see 
her face —it was hidden on his shoulder. 
Presently he whispered : 

“Tam waiting!” 

The proud, beautiful, blushing face was up- 
raised slowly. 

“For my answer,” he said. 

She took up a tiny jewel-case, lying on the 
piano, and held it up tohim. Within it laya 
bunch of withered purple violets, pressed 
carefully, and tied with a little satin ribbon. 

“Do you remember ?” she said. 

O, how it all burst upon him then! 

“ Bess!” he cried out. 

“ Your fairy god-mother!” she said, smiling 
through her tears. 


He clasped her close, and kissed the red: 


lips. 
“ My wife!” 

' And so, indeed, she was, a few weeks later. 
Jack Montburn did not attend the wedding. 
He was in Europe then—he has been there 
ever since. 
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Not she with traitorous kiss her master stung; 
Not she denied him with unfaithfal tongue ; 
She, when apostles fled, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 
BARRETT. 
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HAPPINESS. 

It is truly wonderful how cheap happiness 
used to be. It lay about, like the sunshine, 
within arm’s length of everybody. It used to 
grow in the field and by the wayside; we 
have found it there—but not lately. Some- 
times five speckled eggs in a grassy nest con- 
stituted it; sometimes four beautiful blue ones 
in the lilacs. It used to swim in the trans- 
parent waters of the brook, and turn ug ite 
silvery and mottled sides, like a polished 
sabre, sprinkled with the color of fame— 
which is generally understood to be crimson. 
We have found it, many a time, beside a 
mossy stone, when it looked very much like a 
spring flower; we have seen it coming down 
in the snow, and heard it descending in the 


rain. What a world of it used to be crowded 


into a Saturday afternoon! An old newspaper 
with cedar ribs, a tail like three bashaws, and 
& penny’s worth of twine, have constituted, 
many a time— many an old time—the stock in 
trade of one perfectly happy. 


LOVE. 
Small is the soul’s first wound from beauty’s dart, 
And scarce the unheeded fever warms the heart; 
Long we mistake it under dking's name, 
A soft indulgence, that deserves no blame. 
Excited though the smothered fire at length 
Barsts into blaze, and burns with open strength; 
That image, which before but soothed the mind, 
Now lords it there, and rages unconfined ; 
Mixing with all our thoughts, it wastes the day, 


And when night comes, it dreams the soul away. 
_—_—_—————__ 4 <@woe 


FOOLSCAP. 

Everybody knows what “foolscap” paper 
is; but few probably know how it came to | 
bear this singular cognomen. When Charles 
First found his revenues short, he granted cer- 
tain privileges, with a view to recruit them, 
amounting to monopolies, and among these 
was the manufacture of paper, the exclusive 
right of which was sold to certain parties, who 
grew rich and enriched the government also, 
at the expense of those who were obliged to 
use paper. At this time all English paper 
bore in water marks the royal arms. The 
parliament under Cromwell made jests of this 
law in every conceivable manner; and, under 
indignities to the memory of King Charlies, it 
was ordered that the royal arms be removed 
from the paper, and the “ fool’s cap and bells ” 
substituted. These,in their turn, were also 
removed when the Rump Parliament was pro- 
rogued; but paper of the size of the Parlia- 
ment Journal, stil] bears the name of foolscap. 
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GREEN VELVET AND BLUE SATIN. 


GREEN VELVET AND BLUE SATIN. ' jewels. As she advanced across the room to- 


Sometimes things did not go on quite so 
smoothly, however, at Malmaison, when any 
of the Bonaparte family visited Josephine, for 
a most cordial hatred seems to have existed 
between her and the ladies of the imperial 
family, partaking somewhat of female rivalry 
and jealousy. 

One evening in particular—when the beau- 
tiful Pauline was to be formally presented to 
Josephine, on her marriage with the Prince 
Borghese—must be noted in the annals of 
Malmaison. Pauline, clever, witty, and most 
lovely, had accepted the hand of the Borghese, 
almost a fool in intellect, solely on account of 
his money and his title. Sacrificing her heart 
to her ambition she determined to make the 
first use of her new honors by endeavoring te 
humiliate poor Josephine; and in order to 
carry out this admirable resolution, announc- 
ed her intention of visiting her on a certain 
evening shortly after her marriage. Days 
were passed in preparing the splendid toilette 
which was to crush ber sister-inlaw. At 
length the memorable evening arrived. Jose- 
phine, fully aware of the intention of Pauline, 
took her own measures accordingly. She ar- 
ranged herself for this trying ordeal, of a 
graceful against a beautiful woman, with con- 
summate tact and a perfect knowledge of that 
peculiar style of dress well calculated to dis- 
play her faultless shape, which she has almost 
immortalized. She wore a white muslin dress, 
edged and trimmed with a narrow border of 
gold; the short sleeves, which displayed a 
finely-turned arm, were looped up at the 
shoulder by large cameos, an enamelled ser- 
pent encircled her throat, on her head was a 
kind of diadem formed of cameos and enamel, 
confining her hair somewhat in the style of 
the antique busts of the Roman empresses. 
She looked so extremely graceful and classi- 
cal in this attire, that when Napoleon entered 
the saloon he was delighted, and saluted her 
with a kiss on the shoulder—a somewhat bour- 
geois caress, by the way. The evening wore on, 
and yet the princess did not arrive. Napoleon, 


having remained beyond his usual time, re-. 


tired at last to his cabinet. Shortly after- 
wards the princess made her appearance, 
looking transcendently lovely. But on this 
occasion she had not trusted to the charms of 
unadorned beauty, as she literally was re- 
splendent with jewels. Her dress, composed 
of green velvet, was embroldered in the front 
with masses of diamonds, her arms, her neck, 
her head were also encircled with splendid 


wards Josephine, who, as the wife of the First 
Consul, did not rise until she approached, 
Pauline gazed around full of pride and grati- 
fled vanity, conscious of the effect created by 
her beauty, her youth, and dazzling splendor. 

The salutations were cold between the rival 
ladies. Pauline seated herself, and to break 
the stiffness of the reception, began convers- 
ing in alow voice with Madame Junot, who 
was placed near her. 

“Well, Louise, how do I look to-night ? 
Wnat do you think of the Borghese jewels 9” 

“ Think ? why they are wonderful—actually 
eblouissants,” returned Madame Junot. 

“But do you really, now—flattery apart— 
think this dress becomes me ?” 

“Vain Pauline! why, you knew perfectly 
before asking me that question you never 
looked better in your whole life.” . 

“Well, itis not exactly vanity that makes 
me ask you so particularly,” replied Pauline ; 
“but it is because I want to astonish Madame 
Bonaparte, and you know I have spared no 
pains to mortify her by this display of my new 
jewels. Yet how elegantly she looks in that 
simple India muslin dress, with those cameos, 
too, like a Grecian statue; she does under- 
stand to perfection the style that suits her. 
That white dress contrasts so well, too, with 
the blue satin of the furniture—it is perfect. 
Good hgsvens! what shall I do?” she sudden- 
ly exclaimed, in an agonized whisper, and 
tured quite pale. 

“What is it?—what can be the matter~ 
asked Madame Junot, quite alarmed. 

“QO, Loutse, why did you not tell me? How 
cruel ‘not to remind me! To let me come 
here in this room dressed in green relcet, 
when the furniture is blue satin! O, this is 
too much! I shall never forgive you! How 
dreadful I must look by the side of Josephine! 
This is more than I can bear. I must go 
away at once.” 

Pauline was conquered. Elegance had won 
the day even against beauty. She took a- 
hasty farewell of Josephine, and hurried out 
of the room, consoling herself a little in her 
retreat by displaying her jewels before the 
whole establishment assembled to do her 
honor. She passed down the alley formed by 
the household, preceded by lighted torches, 
and followed by her husband, whom she early 
taught to aspire no higher than to the honor 
of being her.chamberlain; and thus ended in 
absolute failure this notable wedding visit of 
the Princess. Paulina Borghese. 
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{onrerraL.] 
THE OLD OAK TREE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Down by the mossy brook-side, 
Just under the ferny hill, 
Where the birds sang sweetly ever, 
And the brook ran deep and still, 
There was a gnarled tree olden, 
With branches leaning low; 
And ‘twas there I played at sunset, 
In the light of years ago, 
When my heart was full of a joyous flow, 
And my round cheeks blashed in the rosy glow. 


*T was a tree which bore oak-acorns, 
With glossy leaves ‘twas crowned, 
And I gathered up the acorn-cups 
As they fell on the grassy ground; 
And with leaves, and shells, and flower-bells, 
I spread a gray old stone 
With a banquet sweet, that a fairy queen 
Might well have supped upon— 
And a mossy rock might have been her throne, 
And her orchestra the wiad’s low moan. 


And the sunbeams golden yellow 
Fell through the leaves aslant, 
And the winds and bird-notes sounded 
Like a grand cathedral chant! 
Low breathings were in the forest, 
Weird sounds in the dark pine trees, 
And I listened with awe, for well I loved 
Life’s guarded mysteries ; 
And the wind its love tale told the leaves, 
And the streamlet’s bosom kissed the breeze. 


But autumn came, and the shining leaves 
Grew brown in the frost king’s breath, 

And the acorn cups and the glossy fruit 
Were laid on the breast of death. 

And the streamlet’s silver flow was hushed, 
The birds sought southern bowers; 

The green grass mourned and withered up, 
And paled the summer flowers! 

And cold winds shrieked the long, dark hours, 

And clad in gloom was this world of eurs. 


But the memory lingers around me yet, 
in dreams I play again, 

W here the forest dark and the old oak tree 
Ara chanting that lost refrain ! 

Those acorn-cups and green-veined leaves 
In ‘ancy glad I see, 

And again is surging through my soul 
Phat spirit-minstrelsy ! 

‘To tue Great Unknown my wild thoughts flee, 

Aud U worship again life’s mystery. 

—_——_-———- ¢ a ee 


Deoi't put your watch under your pillow; a 
mau : ould never “ sleep upon his watch.” 


[ontcmat.] 
THE. SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TALE OF NEW YORK. | 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 








THE lights were brilliant in every apart- 
ment save one, in Mrs. Trevellyan’s handsome 
and aristocratic mansion in —— Avenue, one 
evening in the winter of 1836-7. The holidays 
were not yet over; and gay revels had been 
enacted in the houses of many of the rich 
lady’s intimate friends. At ten, the company 
were invited to assemble in a large room, con- 
nected with a smaller one by folding doors, 
where some beautiful tableaux were to be ex- 
hibited. The first of these was a wedding. 
Mrs. Trevellyan’s only daughter, a beautiful 
girl just entering her sixteenth year, was the 
bride. A rich, white satin dress was almost 
covered by a magnificent veil, fastened witha 
wreath of orange blossoms. A single large 
diamond sparkled upon the finger of her un- 
gloved left hand, and the handkerchief she 
held was bought at Stewart’s the day before, 
at an almost fabulous price. So, at least, pro- 
claimed Miss Everdeen, the young lady’s 
dress-maker; and Mrs. Trevellyan’s known 
wealth made it probable. The bridegroom 
was 2 youth whose years seemed to number 
scarcely more than her own. The priest was 
a remarkable looking man. A long avhite 
beard, such as was never seen at that period 
upon fashionable men, and, indeed, upon any 
other, flowed down, graceful and curling upon 
his breast. He was tall and stately, with eyes 
that seemed to read the very souls of those 
upon whom he looked. They were now, how- 
ever, fixed earnestly upon the book that held 
the marriage service. 

This man had been introduced to Mrs. Tre- 
vellyan’s circle, only about three months be- 
fore this party. His apparent wealth, his em- 
inently social powers, the respectability of his 
associations, were all vouchers for his fitness 
for such a circle, and every one was delighted 
at such an acquisition as Mr. Walter, to the 
fashionable clique, of which Mrs. Trevellyan 
was a, distinguished member. 

Ada Trevellyan had a mind far above the 
mere fashionable existence in which she had 
been trained. Inwardly, she longed for some- 
thing higher and purer; and her taste and 
principle frequently revolted from the persons 
who made a part of the life which she was 
compelled to endure. ~She had been fairly 
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baited into performing a part in this tableau, 
disliking 4s she did every exhibition of her- 
self. She consented, on condition only that 
Sidney Ward, her own cousin, a boy of her 
own age, should stand with her, and that Mr. 
Walter, whom she greatly revered, might act 
the part of priest. 

Indeed, the elderly gentleman and the 
young girl had struck up a surprising friend- 
ship. The poor child had never known the 
blessing ofa father’s love, and when she be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Walter, his manner 
towards her was so truly paternal, that she at 
once adopted him into that position, as near- 
ty as possible. 

Something about Mrs. Trevellyan baffled 
even the far-seeing Mr. Walter, as it had done 
many of her acquaintances before. A nervous 
shrinking from some subjects; a jealous watch- 
ing of those who did not treat her so cordial- 
ly as she had reason to expect, all conspired 
to render her manner a singular one, for one 
whose means and appliances of enjoyment 
Were so numerous, and whose associations 
were certainly of an unexceptionable sort. 

He resolved, for Ada’s sake, to watch the 
mother closely. The daughter, he was con- 
vinced, was all that she appeared. No secre- 
cy, no false lights held out to deceive—she 
was pure and truthful as an angel. Such, at 
least, were his feelings toward her now. The 
future sometimes overshadows our angels. 





It was no wonder that Arthur St. John was 
touched by the loveliness of the young bride 
of the tableau. He had just returned from 
abroad, and the quiet loveliness of this young 
girl contrasted so strongly with many whom 
he had met in foreign countries, that he felt 
glad that he had brought back no chain to 
bind him to them. Ada Trevellyan in her 
serene and modest, yet self-possessed manner, 
seemed to him 


“a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel’s light.” 


He made instant acquaintance with Mr. 
Walter, whom he saw that she regarded as a 
friend; and through him he was thrown into 
her society, until the chain was riveted that 
bound his heart to hers. 

Mrs. Trevellyan looked on approvingly. 
Mr. St. John was a desirable match for her 
daughter, and she gave her consent almost as 
soon ag it was asked. Ada withheld hers un- 
tilshe was convinced that he was all he ap- 
peared. It was a good match in the eyes of 
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the public—that stern judge whom so few 
dare defy. And thus Ada Trevellyan’s young 
life seemed to promise fair for its flowing sum- 
mer and mellow autumn. 

Even this, satisfactory as it seemed, did not 
dispel Mrs. Trevellyan’s nervousness. It lay 
deeper than any event, however joyful, could 
dispel. Had one followed her to her chamber 
that evening, and watched her as she locked 
the door and paced wearily up and down, un- 
til the morning hours began to appear, it 
might have seemed strange for a womar whose 
outward resources of fortune were ao large, 
and over whose life no shadow seemed to 
darken. 

She sat down to a small escritoire and began 
rapidly turning over papers. <A packet of let- 
ters, stained and gray, she held for a moment, 
in a trembling hand, and then pressed them 
to her lips and sighed deeply. Then she open- 
ed a loosely folded note, glancing over the 
contents with a look of indescribable scorn 
and disgust even. She threw it down and 
trampled upon it, tearing itin herrage. Ma- 
ny others she opened, and, lighting a fire oa 
her hearth, seemed to enjoy the flame that hid 
them forever from mortal eyes. 

Thus passed the night. In the morning, 
Mrs. Trevellyan, cool, collected, grand as ever, 
passed out of her room, giving a single look 
backward at the ashes upon the hearth. She 
entered the opposite room where her daugh- 
ter still lay sleeping, and awoke her with a 
kiss. There was a bright, happy smile upon 
Ada’s lips that told of a heart at ease, and ahe 
greeted her mother with a gay good morning. 

Mrs. Trevellyan swept from the room, un- 
conscious that the very piece of paper that 
she had fancied was burned upon the hearth 
of her own chamber, had been caught by her 
dress and dragged into Ada’s room, where it 
was disengaged and left close to the bedside. 

As unconscious was Ada that the litle torn 
missive which she picked up on rising, con- 
tained a secret that affected her life so deeply ; 
a great and terrible secret that would forever 
bar her from Arthur St. John, and would 
seem to condemn her to a perpetual loneliness 
throughout her life. She sat upon the bed, 
her eyes fixed upon the words that seem- 
ed to burn and flash upon her with a great, 
lurid flame. The breakfast bell rang, but she 
did not hear it. The trampling of servants 
below, and of guests passing down stairs, did 
not srouse her. The iron had entered her 
very soul. 

By-and-by she(began.to realize that if she 
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‘did not go down, there would be inquiries 
that she could not then answer—perhape in- 
trusion into her very chamber, by curious 
guests. She rose up, therefore, dressing her- 
self mechanically, and descended to the break- 

‘fast room. What a face met the assembied 
guests! Every particle ofthe rich, rosy bloom 
that usually. overspread it had passed away, 
and in its place was a dull, gray hue. 

One little girl among the guests whispered 
her neighbor, “There, I always told you that 
Ada Trevellyan painted. Look at her now! 
She has forgotten it this morning!” 

And her more candid neighbor, struck with 
surprise that Ada could be guilty of such a 
thing, begged her not to speak of it until she 
‘was certain. 

Thus much the young and light-hearted 
girls saw, but no more. They did not see the 
sorrow that had thrown over that beautiful 
face a grayness as of death, nor, indeed, would 
they have thought it possible that one so 
favored of fortune as Ada could have a sorrow. 


How often have I gazed over the dwellings 
that cluster upon that beautiful slope yonder, 
and thought if they could be uproofed, what 
depths of silent and unknown affliction would 
be unveiled. Not always does the face reveal 
the inward struggle. It is only when the 
hitherto happy heart {is startled by the first 
terrible woe, that it shows itself as Ada Tre- 
vellyan’s did, in the altered countenance. 

Mrs. Trevellyan, occupied by her guests, 
did not notice the change. She had looked 

‘upon the bright, joyous face already, and it 
had satisfied her that Ada was happy. She 
forgot her own terrible night, and was gay 
and brilliant as usual. Ada was, glad when 
the company arose from breakfast, and she 
‘could retire to her chamber. There she again 
and again read over the cruel missive that had 
already given her so much pain. Each time 
she read it she realized more and more, how 
her whole life must be a martyrdom of the 
heart; how a dark and gloomy cloud must 
henceforth settle upon her, marking her sep- 
aration from others, as truly as though she 
had been born an Ethiopian. She again open- 
ed the torn letter, and read thus: 


“T little thought, when I married you, Fran- 
ces, that there were passages in your life that 
would shame my choice. I have learned them 
all. -One who was once my enemy became 
my friend and told me all that you had so well 
concealed from me. I have determined to 
part from you without ever seeing your face 


: delicate and mouest one; 
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again. I will not ttke from you the means of 
support. I reserve only enough for myself to 
land me safely in a foreigh clime, where the 
way is open to be again rich, so I leave all my 
wealth to you. Take home the child you have 
concealed from me so long. I hear she is fuir 
and good now. Beware, Frances, how you 
teach her, by your example, to be otherwise. 
T hear, also, from my friend, that you have 
borne mea child within the last month. I 
thank Heaven it is not a girl. I would not 
take a babe from its mother; but when it is 
unwelcome to you, send it to me. All the 
love I ever felt for you has died out of my 
heart; but your innocent babe may love you, 
and so, perhaps, will the child of your shame. 
I hear her name is Ada. Do not call her Ada 
Trevellyan, but by her true name, whatever 
that may be. You will hear from me ho more. 
“RALPH TREVELLYAN.” 


There was not a single sentence that was 
not weighed and measured by the poor girl 
who sat there the picture of despair. She had 
so worshipped the name of Ralph Trevellyan 
as her dead father; for so had her mother 
taught her to think. And where, then, was 
her true father? Where was the little brother 
whose birth was duly chronicled here, but 
who had had no other memory ? 

There had been many things in Mrs. Tre- 
vellyan that had pained Ada. Her pure and 
severe taste often rebelled at her mother’s 
more showy and meretricious fashions. It re- 


-quired all her skill to modify a dress that dis- 


*played the shoulders too much, into a more 
and there were 
many things in her mother’s manner toward 
gentlemen, from which Ada shrunk with in- 
stinctive aversion, and for which, had it been 
a mere acquaintance who practised it, she 
would at once have discarded her. But that 
her mother had been absolutely guilty, and 
had married her father with a falsehood upon 
her lips, was a thought too mighty for utter- 
ance. It seemed to blight her young life with 
a doom too heavy. In her blameless career 
there seemed no need of such a punishment. 


She tried to recall her childish days. She 
remembered living with a person whom she 
called Aunt Mary. She had been quite happy 
with her, in a pleasant country village, where 
a grand and stately lady sometimes came in a 
carriage, and fondled and made her presents. 
She remembered, too, that it was with a secrit 
joy that she always saw her depart; for she 


loved no one so well as Aunt) Mary. To this r 
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Aunt Mary, the lady algvays gave money to 
buy clothes for the little girl; and the plain 
but prettily chosen dresses were far more 
prized by her, than the richly trimmed silks 
in which she could not visit the pastures and 
woods. 

Then came the parting from this good aunt; 
and, strange to say, she had never since be- 
held her. Often she had pleaded to be taken 
back to her, as she firmly believed she was 
going to be, after a few weeks’ visit to the 
lady she was now to call her mother. Her 
memory went back to that time; and, on 
comparing it with the date of her father’s 
letter, she found it tallied precisely. 

O, had she been the child of that good and 
humble woman! O, that she had never been 
brought from that obscurity, to meet mortifi- 
cation, pain, grief and despair! She loathed 
her gorgeous chamber and all its rich appoint- 
ments, and would gladly have exchanged it, 
with its silken curtains, its grand Psyche mir- 
ror, its magnificent dressing-case with the 
gilt bottles, the priceless perfumes brought 
from afar, for the simple little white bed and 
toilet table at Aunt Mary’s. O, why, why 
could she not go back to that quiet place? 
‘She forgot that she could not carry back the 
quiet heart she brought from thence. 

Her heart seemed breaking, until as the re- 
membrance of Arthur St. John floated into 
her mind, it awakened such fond and tender 
thoughts of the love which, for the last few 
days he had been showering upon her, that 
the strain which had been tightening at her 
heart gave way, and the beneficent ministry 
of tears came to her aid. The great scalding. 
drops flashed down upon the rich carpet with 
its white Egyptian lilies—such tears as it seem- 
ed scarce possible for human eyes to shed. 

What was she tc do? To whom could she 
confide this weight of trouble? Certainly not 
to him who had just promised to share every 
woe and pain. No, she must keep the secret 
that was burning upon her heart and brain, 
even if it destroyed her. 

Where was the man whom she had always 
thought her father? Could she but find him, 
she could have this terrible question settled. 
The letter he might have written in anger. 
Perhaps it was all a jest—a miserable, witless 
jest, it is true—yct she had heard the fashion- 
able ladics of her mother’s clique relate as 
sorry jests as this would be. 

Poor child! the more she thought, the more 
bewildered she became. The world seemed 
0 strange, the people in it seemed maniacs, 
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Life and death, heaven and earth, human be- 
ings—everything she had known, assumed a 


new aspect in her eyes—a strange, sad aspect, 


clouding the bright morning she had known, 
and darkening the future. 

She had taken up a hasty belief that Mr. 
Trevellyan, notwithstanding his avowed pur- 
pose, had not left the country. The more she 
thought of it, the more convinced she became, 


-that after years of absence he would return to 


watch the household he had left in anger and 
disgust. A strange thought shot rapidly 
through her mind, but was instantly repelled. 
No, it could not be! Yet it returned again 
with deeper force, until she was almost satis- 
fled that her conviction was true. 

Another thought occurred to her. With 
the coming of sorrow, her mind seemed to 
grow preternaturally clear and far-sighted. 
Things that seemed trifles in her happiness, 
now assumed an importance that she would 
not have thought possible. In one of her lone- 
ly rides on horseback—for she often rode oat 
alone, disdaining to wait for an escort—ebe 
had encountered, or rather had seen her moth- 
er at a distance, coming from a small and quite 
mean looking house in the suburbs of New 
York. When her mother’s carriage turned 
from the narrow lane which it could not enter, 
Ada saw a boy of ten years or thereabouts, 
standing at the door of the cottage, looking 
after it earnestly. Something, even then, had 
reminded her of her mother, in the boy’s quick 
flashing black eyes, and the shape of his high 
forehead. Now it came back to her likea 
flash of lightning. It was just ten years since 
Mr. Trevellyan had left his home. That boy 
was her brother! She would visit him this 
very day, ahd examine the resemblance more 
minutely. In ten minutes she was dressed, 
and taking a coach at a stand year, she was 
soon at the place she remembered 90 perfect- 
ly, because she wondered at her mother’s pres- 
ence there, although she had afterwards for- 
gotten to ask her what it meant. 

The woinan of the house was absent, but a 
young girl and the boy she had seen, were 
there. A few questions brought out all she 
cared to know, viz., that he was not the broth- 
er of the girl, but had been left by a woman 
whose name she had never heard. The house 
was poor and mean—the children badly cloth- 
ed. They had better clothes, the girl said, 
and put them on when Ralph’s aunt came. 

Ralph! his father’s name! what more could 
she need to know? She walked home that 
day, for she needed to compose herself before 
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seeing her mother. On the way, she met Mr. 
Walter. He seemed really glad to meet her, 
and begged her to go with him to see a pic- 
ture which he had heard about. The artist 
was poor and unknown, and they could per- 
haps bring him into notice. 

“Alas,” thought Ada, “ what influence shall 
I have when this wretched story is known? 
I, who have been living on another’s right, and 
have no claim to anything ?” 


But she went. The artist was out, and they 


stayed long to examine and admire the picture. 
Ada’s heart was too full to be interested as 
Mr. Walter had hoped she would be; and 
once, on looking at her, he saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“ You are unhappy, my child,” he said, kind- 
ly. “Is your grief of such a nature that you 
cannot make me a sharer ?” 

Why not? Why had she not thought of 
him before? Yet she hesitated; for how could 
she criminate her mother? But then again, 
she reflected how kind and fatherly he had 
been to her—how earnestly he had advised 
her for the best in engaging herself to Arthur 
St. John—(ah, there was a sore spot!) and, 
her second impulse was to tell him all. She 
could never have a better opportunity than 
now. At home, she would be liable to intru- 
‘sion; but here there was not much to fear, for 
the artist’s card showed that he would not re- 
turn until three, and it was now scarce past 
one. 

Her voice trembled when she began; and 
she was obliged to stop. Soon she thought of 
the torn letter. It was in her pocket, and 
would spare her many blushes in telling. In 
her confusion and distress, she had forgotten 
that she had taken it with her. 

Mr. Walter read it very hastily, she thought. 
He merely glanced at it; then taking her hand, 
he said, “ My dear child, I knew all this be- 
fore. I am glad you confided in me, because 
I am the right person. I am Ralph Trevell- 
yan.” The surprise was'so sudden that it took 
Ada’s breath almost away. She could hardly 
credit his words; but he assured her it was so. 

““T came back to this country,” he added, 
“just before I was introduced at your house. 
I determined to watch your mother, and if she 
seemed sad and repentant, and if she had tak- 
en care of my child, I meant to forgive her, 
and perhaps live with her again. As I soon 
heard that the child died when quite young, I 
was satisfied that she was no farther to blame. 
Her life, though frivolous, appeared to me cor- 
rect; but I could not tell her who I was. 
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Something in her repelled me. I became at- 
tached to you—wishing often that you were 
my child. I was glad that she had taken you 
home, and was loving you so much. But I 
could not take my place in the family again; 
and as soon as your marriage should have 
taken place, I should have left the country 
again as Mr. Walter.” 

A hard task remained now for Ada to tell 
him her suspicions about the child. When his 
emotions had subsided a little, he told her that 
he would go and see the boy, and force the 
woman to explain. Meantime, she m@st go 
home and rest. He would keep near her and 
protect her from everything she dreaded. 

On her return, she was thankful! to find that 
her mother had gone out without inquiring for 
her. She hoped that she would not return 
until Mr. Walter had accomplished his errand. 
It was not long before she saw him crossing 
the street, leading the boy by the hand. She 
ran down eagerly, and found him in the draw- 
ing-room. She had time to say but little, and 
scarcely to hear his story, when her mother’s 
cirriage stopped at the door. Ada ran toher 
chamber for the letter as he desired, and when 
Mrs. Trevellyan entered alone, the three were 
awaiting her. ‘ 

She turned deadly pale at sight of the boy 
who was seated by Mr. Walter, or Mr. Tre- 
vellyan, 1s we must now call him. A scene 
followed,such as perhaps was never witnessed 
before. The guilty woman could say nothing 
in her own defence, save that her husband’s 
desertion maddened her, and she was deter- 
mined not to keep his child. But she appeal- 
ed to Ada, if she had not done her duty by her. 
The poor girl, worn out by the terrible emo- 
tions of the morning, could not reply. 

Mr. Walter went over briefly his own plan. 
He should take his child abroad, but would 
leave Mrs. Trevellyan in possession, as before. 
He had no wish to injure her in the opinion 
of the world. He would extend the same pro- 
tection to Ada as to his own child, if she wish- 
ed it. His home was in a foreign land, far 
from those who would distress her by any 
knowledge of her birth; and she was welcome 
to share it. He should see Arthur and tell 
him all. It was but his due. No marriage 
could be happy where there wasasecret. He 
had proved that fully. For the rest, however, 
Arthur might decide; Ada should be a daugh- 
ter to bim. 

Happily he needed to have no care about 
Arthur. He came to Ada, mantully, and told 
her that, although it was a matter of bitter re- 
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gret that such things had been, yet that not 
even that should come between her and his 
love. He was ready to go with her anywhere, 
and if Mr. Trevellyan wished it, he would joy- 
fully go too. And so it was settled. All that 
Mrs. Trevellyan stipulated for was secrecy for 
the past; and as it could no longer affect Ada’s 
prospects, they granted It. 

Arthur and Ada were married privately. 
‘The public wondered, but they were never 
enlightened, until the woman who had lost 
her livelihood by having little Ralph taken 
from her, told the whole story to several peo- 
ple after the wedding party had sailed for 
Europe. 

Mrs. Trevellyan, when it became known, 
Sold all her possessions in New York, and 
went, no one knew whither. Many supposed 
that she had followed her daughter; but as 
Mr. Trevellyan had never disclosed his place 
of abode to her, the surmise was incorrect. 

Abroad, Ada outlived her grief in the love 
of her husband and her adopted father. If 
sometimes the memory of her mother clouded 
her happiness, it was soon restored by the un- 
wearyiny attentions of thoee she loved and 
honored. 
. -_— +2 

THE MORSE. 

The morse is much larger, uglier, and more 
singular than the seal. The name of sea- 
elephant would be much more suitable to it. 
Of the elephant it has the colossal, heavy, and 
ungraceful form, the thick and wrinkled skin, 
and the characteristic sign, the tusks. From 
its enormous snout, which is flattened like the 
face of a ifon, dart forth two large teeth of 
ivory, differing from those of the elephant in 
curving downward instead of upward; they 
are also more greenish and porous. The 
morse is amphibious, and has, like the seal, 
fins that answer the purpose of hands; with 
his tusks he fastens himself to the masses 
of ice and to the rocks when he wants to 
heave himself out of the water. His size 
varies from nine to twelve feet. He is cov- 
vered with a thick layer of fat, which renders 
him valuable for the Norwegian fisherme . 

The morse fishery is generally regarded as 
more productive and less dangerous than the 
whale fishery. The morse is not ferocious, 
and does not attack men, but he defends 
himself with indomitable courage. At Ham- 
merfest last year some fishermen having dis- 
covered a young morse in a cavern close to 
the sea, seized it, and threw it into their boat. 
The father and mother, furious at not finding 
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again their little one, rushed after the boat, 
and one of them, transfixing it with his formi- 
dable tusks, made it heel so much, that one 
of the fishermen fell into the sea. The morse 
darted on him with fury, and it was impossi- 
ble for the fisherinen to save their companion. 
Besides the oil which the fish of the morse - 


‘produces in abundance, the fishermen turn to 


profit the skin of the animal, with which the 
traces of vehicles are made, and the fvory of 
its teeth, which they employ in various man- 
ners. The Russfans are very skilful as work- 
ers inivory. They fabricate small trinkets, 
little boxes, carved so as to resembie lace, and 
especially chains formed of little rings. These 
chains thus executed inivory remind us of 
Chinese workmanship. The most of these 
productions of art arrive from Siberia, where 
the prisoners carve the ivory of the morse, as 
the galley-slaves at Toulon do the cocoe-nuat 
shell. These animals are foundin great num- 
bers on the southern coasts of Spitzbergea ; 
one fishing-boat kills usually two or three 
hundred every season. 





EFFEOTS OF MENTAL EXCITEMENT. 


A scientific writer says that bad news weak- 
ens the action of the heart, oppresses the lungs, 
destroys the appetite, stops digestion, and paer- 
tially suspends all the functions of the system. 
An emotion of shame flushes the face; fear 
blanches it; joy illuminates it; and an in- 
stant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. Sur- 
prise spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium 
infuses great energy. Volition commands, 
and hundreds of muscles spring to execute. 
Powerful emotion often kills the body at a 
stroke; Chilo, Diagoras, and Sophocles died 
of joy at the Grecian games. The news of a 
defeat killed Philip the Fifth. The doorkeep- 
er of Congress expired upon hearing of the 
surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died in the midst of an 
impassioned burst of eloquence, or when the 
deep emotion that had produced it suddenly 
subsided. Largrave, the young Parisian, died 
when he heard that the musical prize, for 
which he had competed, had been awarded to 
another. 





Ambition is frequently the only refuge that 
life has left to the denied or mortified afiee- 
tions. We chide at the grasping eye, the dar- 
ing wing, the soul that seems to thirst for 
sovereignty only, and know not that the flight 
of this ambitious bird has been from a bosom, 
or a home, that Is filled with ashes. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE TRAVELLERS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Two travellers, journeying through the land— 
Each having the same goal in view— 
Fell out and quarrelled by the way, 
About the path they should pursue. 
Each looked with softly kindling eye 
To where in smiling beauty lay 
The city with its calm delight— 
Yet doubted each the other's way. 


One walked in silence grim and stern, 
With visage lengthened and severe, 
And thought the only passports there 
Were earned by pain and sorrow here. 
The other wore a smiling face, 
And grew in sweetness day by day, 
Using the gifts which God had given, 
To cheer and beautify the way. 


One chose the hardest, dreariest way, 
And closely shut his wilful eyes 

To all the beauty of the earth, 
And all the glory of the skies. 

The other walked through flowery meads, 
The sunshine ever on his path; 

His happy vision ever saw 
The rainbow o'er the cloud of wrath. 


One crucified with pious zeal 
All love of Nature and her laws; 
And bore his cross so all the world 
Might see how great the burden was! 
The other loved all beauteous things— 
The seasons rise, the seasons fall; 
And bore his cross with heart so light, 
Men doubted he had one at all! 


The city reached, they turn—when lo! 
Each gladly greets with sweet surprise 
His fellow-traveller—wiser grown, 
The scales well stricken from his eyes. 
Each finds some hidden good in each 
Since he has gained this calm retreat; 
And softly says, ‘Thank God, at last 
Here all diverging pathways meet !"’ 
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THE HALF-WAY ROCK. 
A TALE OF SCOTLAND. 





BY WM. B. OLIVER. 





HALF way between the island of Mull and 
the possessions of the lords of Argyle, in Scot- 
land, a huge black rock rises up from its 
ocean bed, like a dreary watch-tower. Seen 


b 
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at low water mark, this is the effect it would 
have upon the beholder. When the tide rises, 
its steep, craggy sides are submerged nearly 
to the summit; and sometimes, when the 
storm king {fs calling his spirits around him, 
even the highest point of the rock is invisible. 

On a fair, sweet, summer morning, in the 
year 1472, a boat was seen on the still waves 
rolling peacefully near Mull. The island was 
then a gem of beauty. Careful hands had 
trained the sweetest flowers and formed bean- 
tiful arbors, such as might have suipaé She 
Vale of Tempe, rather than the rudequa 
of Scotland. There were several pe 
the boat, but the beauty of the scenery did 
not seem to attract them; they appeared to 
be watching for some object which at present 
was invisible. They landed upon the island, 
and two or three of them sprang upon a high 
rock and looked with earnest gaze around. 
In the centre of the island stood a stone build- 
ing, evidently the summer resort of some per- 
son of distinction. From its towers the pros- 
pect must have been enchanting, command- 
ing, as it did, a wide sea view and the sight of 
some of the fairest homes in Scotland. A 
path wound around, the habitation and then 
diverged toward the sea. Just where it- 
slanted downward to the ocean—a little grove 
of hardy firs protecting her from sight until 
the men were close to her—stood a beautiful 
young lady, with one white arm encircling a 
tree and the other hanging listlessly at her 
side, the hand grasping a spray of beautiful 
flowers. 

“You are the very lady we were sent for,” 
said he who was apparently the oldest of the 
party. “You will please to follow us.” 

“To what purpose ?” she asked, with a voice 
that quivered, in spite of the resolution she 
assumed. 

“ We know not, lady,” answered the chief. 
“We but obey the orders of our superiors; 
and we are to take you, living or dead.” 

“But my husband, the Lord of Maclean— 
he is at hand, and must be consulted upon my 
departare. Allow me to go to him for an in- 
stant, at least.” 

“Not for a second, lady. Our orders are 
imperative; and if you do not willingly follow 
us, we must use force.” 

The lady uttered a single shriek, upon which 
the man produced a stout silk handkerchief, 
with which he covered her mouth. One of 
the other men handed him a leather strdp, 
which in afew minutes secured hei hands. 
Then taking her firmly by the arms, the two 
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walked her with rapid steps to the boat’s side. 
Lifting her gently, even tenderly, in tieir 
arms, they handed her safely over to the 
boatmen, who stood waiting to receive her, 
and the little vessel was soon dancing over 
the waves. 





From the upper window of the castellated 
mansion upon the island a young woman was 
sitting with a lovely child, apparently about 
a year old, just falling asleep in her arms. A 
single glance from the window revealed to 
her what had happened. 

“O God!” she exclaimed, “my poor mis- 
. tress! Why did she go out without some one 
to defend her from these savage men? Ah, I 
remember, vhe lord went away this morning 
on business, as he said, and they have taken 
the occasion to bear her off!” 

A few moments of intense thought seemed 
to bring other images to her mind. “The 
child!” she cried. “ Little Hector, they want 
him, too. But please God, they shall be foiled 
this time. I know a place where I can hide 
the darling, where his own father could not 
find him.” 

Removing a panel in the wall, so nicely 
fitted that no one not in fhe secret could dis- 
cover it, she entered a spacious room in which 
stood a large couch. She was about to lay 
the sleeping child thereon, when a sensation 
of chill passed over her. “No, this will not 
do,” she suid; “the other is sunny and warm, 
if smaller.” 

She re-entered her own room, took a pile 
of blankets from a closet, and opening another 
panel at the further side of the room, disclosed 
another secret chamber, smaller and warmer 
in its location than the first, but without any 
furniture. Throwing the pile of blankets 
upon the floor, she placed the child upon it, 
wrapping him warmly. During the day she 
visited him frequently, carrying food and 
drink to the little prisoner, but carefully 
closing the panel whenever she returned. 

Evening came at last, and she stole out un- 
perceived with the child in her arms, and a 
companion by her side. 

“Keep close to me, Dugald,” was her re- 
peated injunction to the youth who walked 
beside her. “Our poor mistress, if she be not 
killed by those cruel men, must see her baby 
again. We will take him to Argyle, where he 
will be safe with his grandfather; and perhaps 
the old lord will do something to recover his 
lost daughter.” 

Dugald was a skilful rower, and it was not 
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long before he and Jean were walking ap the 
noble avenue of Argyle, where we will leave 
them at present. 

Helen Campbell, the daughter of Lord Ar- 
gyle, had been afflanced to young Hector 
Greme, with the reluctant consent of ber 
father, who would have preferred a richer 
suitor. But Hector, though scarcely a mate 
for her in rank, was, in all other things, her 
equal. She loved him with the pure unsel- 
fishness of a first attachment, with which am- 
bition has nothing to do. Had he been king 
of Scotland, it would have added nothing to 
his worth in her eyes; nor could she conceive 
why her father should object merely on the 
score of distinction or wealth. 

At the time of her betrothal the houses of 
Argyle and Maclean were deep in those dead- 
ly feuds so long existing between them. Bit- 
ter indeed was the strife that led to open com- 
bat. Maclean was conquered by the Lord of 
Argyle, and was compelled to swear eternal 
peace. But he coupled his promise to avoid 
future hostilities with the demand for the 
hand of Argyle’s daughter; and unmindfai of 
her engagement to Greeme, he at length ac- 
ceded to the terms of Maclean. 

It was not in the nature of Helen Campbell 
to transfer her love to a second party. She 
shrunk from the proposition, like a trae 
hearted girl as she was; but every objection 
was overruled by her father, who desired her 
to forget Hector Greme, and prepare to meet 
Maclean as her husband. 

Forget Hector? As well might he com- 
inand the waves to cease from flowing around 
Maclean’s island home. But her father ban- 
ished Greeme from the castle, and forbade 
him from entering the walls again; and call- 
ing upon his daughter to redeem his sacred 
promise to Maclean, the unhappy girl pre- 
pared to obey. 

Hector was gone, her father displeased at 
her reluctance, and life altogether looked so 
blank and dreary, that she cared not what 
became of her. Sadly, and with a listless in- 
difference foreign to her character, she suffer 
ed her faithful Jean, who was burning with 
rage against her old master, to dress her for 
the wedding, and became the wife of Mac- 
lean—the mistress of the beautiful island- 
home. 

Without a wish, a hope, a fear, she lingered 
out the first year of her marriage. She was 
dead even to memory. It was rare that she 
remembered Hector; and Jean, who accom- 
panied her to her new abode, was careful not 


* 
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to feed the bitter memory by any mention of 


his name. 

Maclean was kind and thoughtful of her 
comfort, and she was a true, if not a loving wife 
—grateful for every proof of his consideration, 
and giving him no reason to suppose that she 
wished any other home. Inthe second year 
a child was born that brought a ray of delight 
to Helen. She was never tired of her boy, 
and all other loves seemed absorbed in this 
new affection. Jean, ever faithful, relieved 
her of alt wearing care; but her dearest plea- 
sure was to watch hia unfolding beauty and 
intellect. 

Meantime the brothers of Maclean, who 
were never satisfied with his marriage, were 
daily besieging him to part from his wife, and 


wed another who should bring to the clan of 


Maclean a wealth and power that would en- 
able them to open new sources of conquest. 
It irked the proud Macleans that their brother 
should wed with one whose father had been 
their bitter foe. 
the way—and the wicked brothers cared not 
whether by death or otherwise—they could 
attack him again in his stronghold, now ren- 
dered safe by his daughter’s alliance with 
their brother. 

He whe deliberates is lost; and Maclean 
found himself dwelling upon the advantages 
of his kinsmen’s proposition. His next step 
was easy. He listened and listened to their 
representations, shut his heart wilfully to 
right feelings, and finally consented, though 
with a show of reluctance, that they should 
take Helen away from him with her child, 
and that he should fulfil the brilliant prospect 
they had promised him. He consented with 
the proviso that Helen’s life should be spared, 
to which they readily agreed. 

Maclean was to absent himself on an ap- 
pointed day, and then the deed of carrying 
her off was to be accomplished. The promise 
once given was eagerly seized upon by the 
brothers, and Maclean weakly and sinfully 
absented himself, so that the unhappy lady 
might have no one to call upon to defend her 
from the ruffians who had thus plotted her 
destruction—sinful as if he had plotted it with 
them, and more cowardly than they. Even 
the requisition that he made of them to save 
her life, was but another type of his selfish- 
ness ; for be feared future consequences, when 
these very persons might betray his part in 
the shameful league against the innocent wo- 
man who had been forced to give up her first 
love for him. 


Once the daughter out of 
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The boat that held the almost distracted 
lady sped on its way toward Argyle. In the 


midst of her agony, a glance showed her this 


fact, and the knowledge calmed her suffering. 
“He is taking me to my father,” was her first 
thought, as the silvered oars gleamed brightly 
at each stroke. Alas, poor lady! Not such 
was the meaning of the demons that had en- 
trapped thee. All at once the boat ceased to 
dance over the waves, and again she felt rude 
hands upon her shoulders and around her 
waist. Shrinking from the touch with alfthe 
instinctive delicacy of a virtuous woman, she 
was about to entreat them to desist, when a 


shadow fell upon her; and looking upward, 
she saw that the boat was close to the terrible 


rock that lay midway between her two homes. 
At this sight she seemed to comprehend their 
designs. In mute agony she ceased to resist. 

“Tt is but death, after all, then,” she mur- 
mured, as she divined their murderous inten- 
tions. “God help me! It is better than I 
feared.” 

One thought to her husband and child, one 


prayer for her soul, thus suddenly to be called 
before its judge, and the poor lady felt herself 


borne up the wet sides of the rock. Here she 
was left standing alone. The summer breeze 
blew aside the floating dress of white, and the 


summer sun was scorching the fair, delicate 


face into fever; but she stood bravely up, 
watching the men as they slipped down the 
wet rock into their boat, and left her with the 
tide rising rapidly around her. It came high- 
every moment. Every dash of the waves 
wetted her dress, until its weight grew heavy 
and threatened to drag her downward into 
the water. Far away in the blue distance, a 
little speck that looked no larger than a sea- 
gull, was floating towards her. The sight 
gave her a sensation of something like hope. 
It was cheering to see anything alive, she 
thought, for she did not doubt that it was a 
living thing. It came nearer, enlarging every 
moment, and the forlorn desolation of her sit- 
uation seemed less painful. Gracious Heaven! 
it is a boat, with living beings in it, and the 
sheen of sparkling wet oars, and the glad 
sound of musical human voices, coming near- 
er, still nearer. It comes close to the terrible 
rock, and through the clear air she can dis- 
tinguish one voice, whose slightest tone could 
once stir the pulses of her heart—the voice, 
dear and unforgotten, of Hector Graeme! ‘Bhe 
looked down the dizzy height to where the 
little boat wag rocking bepeath, and a wild 
tempest of oadkion broke over figr. Was she 
2. le 
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to die, and Hector looking on powerless to 
save her, and he not to know who was per- 
ishing there above him? And now that the 
waters were touching her slender waist—even 
now, she felt that God had sent Hector 


Greeme to save her. 


At that moment Hector looked up, and she 
‘caught his gaze. The next, he was coming 
up the slippery sides of the rock, followed by 
Another moment and he was 
pillowing the drooping head upon his breast, 
whilg the boatmen were lashing ropes around 
themi both, and the two remaining in the 
boat were holding the ends, ready to draw 


the boatmen. 


them gently and carefully down the dangerous 


descent. Neither of them had spoken, al- 
though strange thoughts had flashed through 
the minds of each. Hector was wondering 
how the wife of Maclean could be left alone 
on that dreary height, and Helen could only 
marvel why he alone should have been sent to 


her rescue—Hector Greeme, of all the world. 


But she soon grew insensible to all things. 
The strain upon her nerves had been too 
great, and she fainted. When, after hours of 
unconsciousness, she at length awoke, her 
father’s face was bending over her, her father’s 
voice was in her ear; and as a tired child 
rests on the bosom of its mother, she laid her 


wearied head upon his shoulder and wept. 

A sweeter surprise awaited her waking. 
Her little child was close beside her with its 
nurse, and Hector Greme was standing near. 
She extended her pale hand to him, and called 
him her preserver, and he only simply said, 
“T am so glad.” There was so much to say, 
that he lost the power of speech. 





Lord Argyle was summoned from Helen’s 
room & few days after this event to meet his 
hopeful son-in-law. The face of the latter 
was drawn into a mock solemnity, that, know- 
ing that his child and grandchild were safe 
and well, was to the earl perfectly ludicrous. 
He came to announce the sudden death and 
burial of his wife, shedding a few crocodile 
tears ashe told the sad story of her death. 
He went on relating it, until a glance at the 
earl showed him that he was listening to it 
with a grim composure that he could not un- 
derstand, when he recalled the depth of fond- 
ness which Helen had ever received from her 
father. There was little conversation between 
them after this, and Maclean rose to go. At 
the door of the apartment Lord Argyle de- 
tained him a moment to invite him to meet a 
few of the nearest relatives oman appointed 
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day not far distant. Maclean promised, aad 
they parted. 

When the day came he was almoat the first 
guest that arrived. He seemed very uneasy 
at the strange calmness of Lord Argyle, but 
struggled to imitate what he could not feel. 
Guest after guest came, until the wide apart- 
ments were filled. Maclean whispered his 
brother that Lord Argyle must be insane, to 
draw together such a concourse of people so 
soon after Helen’s death. The brother heard 
him with a grim smile, thinking perhaps of 
the place where he had left her, and how 
easily he had persuaded Maclean that he had 
hidden, but not taken her life. Suddenly a 
curtain at the further extremity of the grand 
suite of apartments rose, and a picture wae 
exhibited that chained the eyes of all, and 
made some hearts sink with terror and de- 
spair. Before them was Helen Greme in a 
rich attire, with the glow of health upon her 
cheek, and a wild sparkle in her eye, looking 
more lovely than ever. Her child sat at her 
feet, glancing roguishly into her face, and 
holding fast by her dress. The Lord of Ar- 
gyle gazed steadily upon the face of Maclean, 
and saw it redden and pale by turns, until the 
guilty man, unable to bear this proof of his 
deceit and falsehood, uttered a wild cry, and 
would have left the room, had he ‘not been 
withheld by strong arms. 

“Let him go, my friends,” said the earl. 
“He has been punished sufficiently ; but arrest 
the two who would have murdered my child.” 

Maclean’s brothers were conveyed to prison 
o await trial, while their miserable dupe 


‘mounted his horse and rode away. Careless 


of danger, he urged the timid animal over the 
side of a precipice, and both were dashed 
headlong at its foot. One struggle, and Mac- 
lean was gone to appear at a mighter tribunal 
than he had escaped on earth. 

Hector Greme’s old passion for Helen 
Campbell, as she was again called, revived. 
He lingered late upon the evenings in which 
he called to arrange shooting excursions with 
her brother, the young Lord L’Orne. Helter 
did not wear the mockery of mourning, but 
she did not forget that she was a widow and 
her child an orphan; and her sweet, quiet face 
was almost sad in its seriousness and gravity. 





A year had gone by, and at its termination 
a tender tale, that had its beginning years ago, 
was told to the end. Helen Campbell’s hand 
lay in her lover's, as it had lain before, and he 
only waited a kind. answer, to press the Hpe 
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at had -once yielded to his kiss. The an- 
swer came lovingly from those lips. Almost 
forgotten was the dreary past in the sweet 
promise of the future. But she told him that 
she could not stay in sight of that terrible 
rock; and when the ceremony was completed 
that made them one, Hector took her and the 
child to France, to drown the memory of by- 
gone sorrow. 

Goes 
CARBLESS WASTE. 

We know a family of two persons in which 
is daily cooked food enough for twice that 
‘number. The surplus stands about the pan- 
try exposed to flies, dust, heat, frost, and cas- 
ualties ; or it is re-cooked, at twice the original 
cost; half of it to be eaten, and the remainder, 
with vegetables, mouldy bread and frult, etc., 
to be consigned to the pigs. Here is a waste 
of food which requires a pretty long purse to 
maintain. Yet both husband and wife are 
constantly complaining of hard times. They 
lack money, and fear positive want. Well they 
may; for if anything is sure to bring want it 
is waste. , 


When the flour barrel is empty, the molasses 
keg drained, the sugar spent and other things 
gone, neither husband nor wife seem to think 
that an unnecessary part of the whole has 
been devoured by the pigs, nor that, if Mrs. 
Eve would have one kind of food for each 
meal, and put on the table only half the usual 
quantity at once, they both would enjoy their 
meals far better, and have the surplus in good 
condition to be relished at future meals. No- 
body relishes bread that has been handled, 
broken, rejected. But, newly-cut, wholesome 
looking, it is always enjoyed by the hungry. 
A meal consisting of but few kinds, is more 
enjoyed, as well as more healthful, than if 
composed of all kinds. Profusion is as unfa- 
vorable to enjoyment as it is to health and the 
purse. Simplicity and economy ensure do- 
mestic comfort and prosperity; but a thrift- 
less habit brings sure ruin. Don’t laugh, Mrs. 
Eve, saying, “I wonder how neighbor Show- 
off would like that !”—it means you, you. 


rr sent anes 





A young lady who talks eloquently about 
love, is probably incapable of feeling much of 
it. Deep feeling does not overflow in words. 
Many a young woman sincerely believes that 
she is capable of a never-ending attachment, 
when she likes only the excitement of having 
alover and hearing her virtues extolled by 
others. 
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SOORATES. 

The Socrates of our imagination is a very 
different man from the Socrates of cotempo- 
raneous Athenians. Tothem he was no more 
than an idle lounger in the public places and 
corners of the streets; grotesque, severe, re- 
pulsive in his person; affecting in the oddities 
of his walking and in his appearance many of: 
the manners of the mountebank. Neglecting 
the pursuit of an honest calling, for his trade 
was that of a stone-cutter, he wusted his time 
in discoursing with such youths as his legher- 
ous countenance and satyr-like person could 
gather round him, leading them astray from 
the gods of his country; the flimsy veil of his 
hypocrisy being too transparent to conceal 
his infidelity. * * * The good woman, 
Xantippe, is, to all appearance, one of those 
characters who are unfairly judged of by the 
world. Socrates married her because of her 
singular conversational powers; and though 
he himself possessed extraordinary merits in 
that respect, he found to his cost, when too 
late, that he was altogether her inferior. 
Among the amusing instances related of his 
domestic difficulties were the consequences 
of his invitations to persons to dine with him, - 
when there was nothing in the house where- 
with to entertain them; a proceeding severely 
trying to the temper of Xantippe, whose 
course would unquestionably be defended by 
the matrons of any nation. It was nothing 
but the mortification of a high-spirited wo- 
man at the acts of a man too shiftless to have 
any concern for his domestic honor. He 
would not gratify her by accepting from those 
upon whom he bestowed his time, the money 
80 greatly needed at home. 


——— 


MEAN IN BUSINESS. 


There is no greater mistake that a business 
man can make than to be mean in his busi- 
ness. Always taking the half cent for dollars 
he has made and is making. Such a policy is 
very much like the farmer who sows three 
pecks of seed when he ought to have sown 
five, and as a recompense for the meanness of 
his soul, only gets ten where he ought to have 
got fifteen bushels of grain. Everybody has 
heard of the proverb of “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” A liberal expenditure in the 
way of business is always sure to be a capital 
investment. 


OE 


The child who cried for an hour didn’t 
get it! 
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THE TRAGEDY OF EASTER SUNDAY. 





BY ERNEST VANE. 


ws 





OF all the public feuds which have claimed 
the notice of historians, none have surpassed, 
in intensity or duration, that between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibelines. Through long 
years it flourished, bearing bitter fruits and 
stinging thorns, until Innocent III. ascended 
the papal throne, and, by the purity and sanc- 
tity of his sway, promoted something like re- 
pose among the unquiet spirits that surrounded 
him. Florence, like many other cities, ac- 
cepted his protection; and for a while the 
haughty nobles laid aside their differences un- 
der the benignant rule of the new pope. Men 
greeted each other cheerily, who once had 
met only with a brow of anger or a lip of 
scom; and they who little knew how long 
hatred and jealousy never slumbers save for a 
few brief periods, anticipated the time when 
the lion and the lamb should lie down to- 
gether, and a little child should lead them, as 
is declared in Holy Writ. 

Vain dreams! Scarcely six months had 
passed in this apparent calm, when the sleep- 
ing lion awoke, shaking from his brow the 
peaceful flower-crown, and arousing all the 
bad passions that had shaken the cities of the 
south like a whirlwind. The cloud that had 
so long hovered over Florence darkened into 
night. 

One of the young nobles belonging to the 
Guelph faction had been ardently attached to 
the daughter of a Ghibeline tamily. Never 
seemed two beings more fitted for each other. 
Francesco Adimari was the personification of 
manly beauty and intelligence. He occupied 
a princely residence in the upper Val d’Arno, 
and to this abode he soon meant to convey 
his bride. The family of Castiglione were 
also preparing, upon a magnificent scale, to 
receive him as the chosen bridegroom of their 
beloved Leonora—the worshipped daughter 
who was sole heiress of their wealth and 
affection. 

It wanted but a few weeks of the time that 
was to intervene before the wedding day, that 
Francesco Adimari was returning from the 
Castiglione palace. Absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the approaching event, he did not 
raise his eyes from the ground, until he heard 
his name uttered by a woman’s voice. 

He looked up astonished, for he did not 
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recognize the voice. A lady, elosely veiled, 
was standing at a window, in what he now 
saw to be the Fieschi palace. She called him 
again to enter; and, thinking that some acci- 
dent might have led to the seeming impro- 
priety of calling in a stranger, he entered 
somewhat hastily. A lady whom he knew by 
sight as the mistress of the palace which be 
longed to a Guelph family, and the same 
whose voice had called him, was herself at the 
door; and, with the freedom which he would 
expect from only an intimate acquaintance, 
she led him to an apartment where some of 
her ladies were seated at work. 

A veiled figure stood at the upper part of 
the room, toward which the lady impatiently 
drew him. She suddenly raised the veil and 
showed him a face such as his wildest dreame 
had never imagined. The face he had just 
eft, and which had satisfied his fastidious 
taste fully, faded into insipidity as he gazed 
upon the glorious features of Ippolita Fieschi 
—features perfect in themselves and borrow- 
ing a new charm from the expression of regal 
dignity and saintly purity that irradiated 
them. 

But even the wonder of that exquisite face 
did not abate his astonishment at its palpable 
exposure to his admiration. Nota word was 
spoken, but the beauty wept and sobbed at 
this strange exhibition of herself, showing 
him plainly that she had no share in this oat- 
rage of delicate propriety. 

His only resort was to turn to the exhibi- 
tion of the pantomimic show, and mutely ask 
the why and wherefore. 

“You are surprised, my lord prince. I 
have only this beautiful face of my child, to 
plead for the breaking of conventional rules. 
It has been my favorite plan to make her 
your wife.” 

Francesco started, and the rich blood 
surged over his face and brow, as he thought 
of his afflanced wife. 

“I see what you think, but it does not de- 
ter me from pursuing my plan. The heiress 
of Castiglione is an alien to your principles. 
My child is a Guelph—a friend to your race.” 

She uttered this in a soft, specious tone that 
carried command, mingled with entreaty, to 
the ear of the susceptible Italian. Dazzled, 
bewildered, enchanted, he forgot the vows he 
had paid but a brief hour before—forgot the 
proud beauty who had bent her stately head 
to press her lips upon his brow as he knelt 
before her—forgot honor, truth, all, before 
the witching spell thus cast upon him. 
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He knelt to the fair Fieschi, as he had knelt 
to Leonora; deprecated the grief that seemed 
to assail her, and plighted his vows to her as 
easily as if they were not already another’s. 
How proudly the lady of the palace smiled, 
and how sweetly the young girl allowed him 
to dry her tears! The long cherished plan 
had worked charmingly. 

That this curious little episode excited the 
anger and indignation of the friends of Leonora 
Castiglione, cannot be wondered at. Twenty- 
four noble Ghibeline families espoused -her 
cause, and all decided that an affront so 
grossly offered could never be effaced, save 
with the blood of hin who dared to bestow 
it. And they who had met to talk over this 
strange affair, swore to execute vengeance 
upon the false and fickle lover. 

Meantime, how sped it with the young and 
beautiful heiress of Fieschi? She was no 
party to the high-handed scheme of her 
mother. She wept continually at the sacrifice 
of her delicacy in being offered to Francesco. 
She knew already of his betrothal, and his 
fickle conduct filled her with contempt and 
resentment. She sat alone in her chamber, 
refusing admittance to all, save a young girl 
who was her faithful attendant. To her, she 
poured forth her unavailing complaints of the 
way in which every feeling of her soul had 
been outraged. . 

False as the recreant knight had proved, 
Leonora still loved him. She, too,sat in her 
lonely chamber, with only her little maid to 
console her. The giri brought her a sealed 
note, a day or two after Francesco's deser- 
tion, which she eagerly opened, thinking it 
came from him. i 

It was from Ippolita Fieschi; entreating 
her to believe that she had no part in the late 
unworthy transfer of the attentions of her 
recreant lover, expressing only disgust at the 
whole affair, and declaring that she would not 
submit to an alliance with him, whatever 
might be her peril in refusing. 

Leonora answered her epistle. Her love, 
she told her, was unaltered; and she was 
filled with terror at the threats of her friends 
to execute vengeance upon Francesco. Would 
Ippolita help her to avert it from his beloved 


head? 
A little scorn mingled with Ippolita’s pity 


for the forsaken girl; but she readily acceded 
to her request for an interview, and they met 
secretly, at night, to devise some plan for his 
safety. 
The morning of Easter Sunday arose in the 
; 25 
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full, serene beauty of the Florentine spring. 


—-" Nobler joy is won 
By this glad morning’s birth, 
And gifts more precious by its breath are shed 
Than music on the breeze, dew on the violet’s head. 
Gifts for the soul, for whose illumined eye 
O'er Nature's face the coloringglory flows; 
Gifts from the fount of Immortality, 
Which, filled with balm, unknown to human woes, 
Lay hushed in dark repose, 
Till thou, bright day-spring! made its waves our 
own, 
By thine unsealing of the burial stone.” 


Every church overflowed with worshippers. 
They who came too late tried vainly to enter, 
and lingered around the tree-shadowed foun- 
tains. Among these was a young noble who 
had vainly asked the hand of Leonora. He 
had been the most bitter toward her false 
lover—had contrived to be present at the 
meeting of her friends—and had sworn to re- 
venge the affront put upon her whom he de- 
sired to make his own. Something whispered 
to him, in this very hour of idle lingering, that 
if he could but chance upon Francesco Adi- 
mari, at a moment so unguarded as this would 
be, while the churches were full, he could 
gratify his own vengeance for having sup- 
planted him with Leonora, and perhaps win 
the gratitude of the Castiglione sufficiently 
for them to induce her to marry him. A bold, 
bad man was Cesario Fiori; capable of exe- 
cuting all the plans which his black heart con- 
ceived. <A few of his friends were lounging 
about the square, desperate, daring men like 
himself; ‘and to them he imparted his hastily 
conceived design. 

Ripe for anything that promised the down- 
fall of one like Francesco Adimari, whose 
handsome face, perfect figure and insinuating 
manners had often excited their envy, they 
applauded Cesario’s mad scheme, and offered 
to join him in its speedy execution. And, as 
if impelled onward to that unknown, terrible 
fate, their intended victim appeared in sight. 
That day he had mounted, for the first time, a 
proud Arabian steed which he had just im- 
ported. The trappings of the animal were of 
the most superb description; silver richly 
chased, and in great profusion. As he came 
onward, prancing, with his superb ornaments 
flashing in the sun and his head erect, as if 
proud of his handsome rider, he was suddenly 
checked in his career. A group of men, with 
drawn swords, stood in his path. In vain he 
tried to trample them under his hoofs. The 
swords, bright‘and dazzling-in« the sunlight, 
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blinded his eyes, and a strong and powerful 
hand held his rein. The flashing swords had 
already done their work upon his rider, who 
now lay upon the ground pierced by a hun- 
dred stabs. 

What a sight for that serene and peaceful 
sky to witness! And lo! in the distance there 
are two figures hastening onward to the scene 
of horror. They approach the prostrate man 
with looks in which the concentrated terrors 
of a lifetime are visible. With hands clasped 
in each other, they kneel beside him—one with 
wild shrieks, the other pale, silent, horror- 
stricken. Were those white, shrinking, faded 
wonen the two who, but the day before, were 
called the beauties of Florence, unmatched in 
their peerless loveliness ? 

The crowd had now gathered around them. 
Some men lifted Leonora from the ground, 
and were about to take her away, when they 
were checked by Ippolita, who proudly com- 
manded them to resign her to her care. 

‘“‘T am her father, lady,” said a voice near 
her. 

Ippolita turned in the direction of the voice 
and saw an old man who was shrinking from 
the terrible sight before them. Much as he 
had desired vengeance, this summary mode of 
obtaining it had disgusted and repelled him. 
The sight of Francesco’s blood had paled his 
cheek and brought great drops of sweat to 
his brow. 

“Her father! Old man, you have killed 
your sweet child. Did you not see that her 
love for him was undying? Yet you con- 
certed with others to take the blood which 
these ruffians have only caused to flow a little 
sooner than your slow, refined cruelty 
demanded !” | 

Heed her not, Leonora. Who is this who 
comes between me and ny child ?” 

“No matter!” cried the girl. “She is one 
who, at least, has been kinder to this poor 
child than her own have been.” 

And she tenderly gathered the almost dying 
form of Leonora in her arms, as she knelt be- 
side the bleeding corpse of Francesco. 

All now was wild confusion. The churches 
were giving forth their thousands of worship- 
pers, and the authorities were making their 
way into the crowd to see that the murdered 
remains were properly disposed of. Leonora 
struggled fora moment to retain her place 
beside Francesco, but fainted with the effort. 

Ippolita drew her to the fountain, and the 
cool spray revived her for a few minutes, 

“I am dying, Ippolita!” she said, as she 
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leaned upon the arm that caressed her. “I 
shall see him soon, in a world where sorrows 
like these are unknown. He will be mine, 
there—mine alone. But for your tatal beauty, 
Ippolita, he would have been still alive; bet 
you are not to blame, dear friend. It was 
your mother’s cruel act—cruel alike to him, 
to you and tome. We were so happy buts 
few short weeks ago, and now, what a wreck 
is here!” 

She was nearer death than Ippolita could 
haye believed. The shock had broken ber 
heart. She died with that cool spray atill 
bathing her fair young brow, lying only a few 
steps from him whom she had loved so well. 

For thirty years after this outrage, the 
streets of Florence were bathed in blood. 
For thirty years, the war between the two 
hostile clans ran high and madly. Over the 
dead body of Francesco hundreds had swom 
to avenge his terrible death; and they kept 
their oath. 

All through those dreadful years, a pale. 
nunlike girl sat at a window of the Fiesehi 
palace—her face still beautiful, but like te 
beauty of the dead. No one saw her but her 
faithful nurse. For years she had not hearda 
voice but hers. To her, she was ever gestie 
and sweet; but she would admit no one else 
to her presence. 

When the storm that had desolated Florence 
had partially subsided, she passed away. So 
peaceful was her end, that the old nurse who 
held her hand did not know when the loag- 
troubied spirit quitted its frail casket. 





A BRAVE MAN’S ANSWER. 

The brave Pierre Stuppa, the Swiss general, 
having been deputed by the Thirteen Cantons 
to solicit the arrears of pay which had been 
owing fora long time to the Swiss officers 
from the French government, M. de Louveis, 
the war minister, who was present, said to the 
king (Louis XIV.), “ Sire, those Swiss are 
very importunate. If your majesty had all 
the money that your royal predecessors have 
given to that people, it would form a road 
from Paris to Basil.” “That may be,” ob- 
served Stuppa, with an air of firmness; “ but. 
at the same time, if your majesty had all the 
blood that the Swiss have shed in the service 
of France, it would form a river from Paris to 
Basil.” The king was so struck with the ob- 
servation, that he ordered M. de Louvois to 
pay the whole of the money, without the beast 
deduction or the smallest delay. 
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The Flovist. 


“Por us kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckies cach herb, and spreads out every flower! 
Annual for us the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectarious, and the balmy dew; 

For us the mine s thousand treasures brings, 
Yor us health gusbes from = thousand springs.” 








Chinese Crysanthemum. 


This is one of the handsomest autumnal flowers, 
and easily cultivated in almost any soil. It stands 
the winter without covering, but is best cultivated 
in pots, where it can receive protection when in 
bloom, in severe weather in autumn. In warm 
seasons it flowers well in October and November, 
in a sheltered place, in the open ground. The 
plants may be cultivated in the garden till they are 
in bud, when they may be safely transferred to 
pots; but it would be better to commence their cul- 
tivation from the slip or cutting, in the spring, and 
sink the pots into the ground, in a shady place, un- 
til the time of taki:g up. The varieties are end- 
less, early and late, tassel-flowered, quilled, flat- 
petalled, etc., with every shade of light purple, yel- 
low, white, lilac, blush brown, red brown, etc. For 
common culture, divide the roots in the spring, and 
plant them out, where they are to stand, in a warm 
exposure, in good rich loam. As they are coming 
into bud, give them occasional waterings with 
liquid manure. 





Helianthus—Sun-Flower. 

Helianthus, from Greek, signifying the sun and a 
flower. Nothing can be a more complete ideal 
representation of the sun, than the gigantic annual 
sun-flower, with its golden rays. It is dedicated, 
with great propriety, to the sun; but the idea, en- 
- tertained by some, that the flowers are turned to 
the sun at all hours of the day, is erroneous. There 
are varieties of indigenous perennial sun-flowers, 
that produce a profusion of yellow flowers in au- 
tumn; which, being generally tall-growing plants 
(from four to six feet high) might be an additional 
ornament to extensive shrubberies. Helianthus 
multi flora—Many-flowered.—The double variety of 
this plant has large deep-yellow flowera, in August 
and September, of the size and form of the dahlia. 
It has thick, fleshy roots, every piece of which will 
make a strong plant when planted in the sprjng. 





Sky-blue Commelina. 

Tender annual, or perennial, if he reots are 
taken up and housed. The splendid blue flowers 
of this plant cannot be excelled, and its profusion 
of blossoms renders it deserving of cultivation in 
every flowergarden. The plant blooms from the 
middle of June to October. The roots are tuber- 
ous, and keep well through winter, if takea up after 
the blooming season, and preserved like dahlia 
roots. Plants from the old roots grow, in good 
soil, from two to three feet high; those from seeds 
reach only from one to two feet. 
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Calandrinia. 

Calandrinta grandifiora.—This is a half-hardy 
annual; grows two feet high; blooms from June to 
October. {t is a fine plant for growing in massés. 
When the fine, rosy lilac flowers of this very bean- 
tiful plant are fully expanded, being produced in 
vast profasion, and continuing for so long time in 
bloom, they make a pleasing appearance, and never 
fail to give ample satisfaction. To have it in its 
greatest perfection, the seed should be planted in 
pots, and placed in a hotbed early in the spring. 
In June the plants should be turned into the 
ground. The soil should be a rich sandy loam. 
Calandrinia discolor is in habit very muth like the 
other; the foliage is purple on the under side; it 
requires the same treatment. 





Zinnia. 

Handsome border annual plants, requiring the 
same cultivation as the marigold. Zinnia elegans 
with its varieties, are all handeome flowering plants ; 
in bloom from July to October; two or three feet 
high. The colors of some of the varieties are very 
brilliant, and particularly the scarleta. The colors 
are white, pale to dark yellow, orange to scarlet; 
shades from rose to crimson, from crimson to light 
purple, lilac, etc. . The flowers are handsome when 
it first commences the process of blooming; the cen- 
tral, or disk part of it, which contgins the florets, 
as they begin to form seed, assume a conic shape, 
and as brown, husky appearance, which gives the 
flower a coarse, unsightly look. 

Mallows. 

Some of the species are showy plants. All the 
species are of the easiest cultivation. .M. alcea.— 
A pretty, hardy perennial, from Germany, with 
purple flowers from July to October; three feet 
high; easily propagated by seed or divisions of the 
roots. Varieties of the same, with pink and white 
flowers; lower leaves angular; upper, five-parted, 
cut; stems and calyxes velvety. 





Boarlet Chelone. 

. A half-hardy perennial, from Mexico, three feet 
high, from July to September, with orange scarlet 
flowers. It will be necessary to cover it well with 
fine boughs or straw, in the winter, or they may be 
destroved by the cold. All the species are hand- 
some border flowers, of easy culture in a loam and 
peat soil, and can Le propagated by parting the 
roots, or by seed. 


Side-Saddle Flower. 

This very curious plant is found growing in our 
wet, boggy meadows and swamps. It will succeed 
in any wet corner of the garden (if there is any 
such), and jit is well worthy a place, on account of 
the singularity of the leaves, which are tubular and 
hold water. The stigma of the flower resembles a 
woman's pillion of olden time; hence the common 
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Cranberry, Grape and Currant Jelly. 

They are all made.in the same manner. Take 
the fruit in its prime; wash, and drain it till nearly 
dry; then put it in an earthen jar or pot, and set 
the pot in a kettle of hot water to boil, taking care 
that none of it geta into the jar. When the fruit 
breaks, tum it into a flannel bag, and let it 
drain slowly through into a deep dish, without 
squeezing. When the juice has all passed through 
the beg, put te each pint of it e pound and a half 
of whitesugar. Put to each quart of the syrup the 
beaten white of an egg. Set the syrup where it 
will boil gently; as fast as any scum rises, take the 
syrup from the fire, and skim it clear. Boil fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and then try it in cold water; 
if it sinks, itis done. Pour into tumblers, sealing 
them over with white paper smeared with the 
white of egg (which will make the paper stick to 
the glass), and place them in the sun till made. 





Home-made Yeast. 

Take a handful of loose hops (a pinch only of 
pressed ones), and tie in a bit of muslin; boil 
twenty minutes in two quarts of water; take them 
out, and throw in four sliced potatoes, and boil till 
soft; strain ali through a sieve, and add a half tea- 
cup of @alt, and the same of brown sugar; scald 
these, and let it stand till lukewarm; add sufficient 
yeast to rise it. When quite light, or when it 
ceases to bubble up, put it in a jug or covered jar, 
set in a cool place, and it will keep good a fort- 
night in hot weather, and a month or more in cold. 





Apricot Sweetmeat for Tarts, 

Take a pound of ripe apricots, remove the stones, 
break them and blanch the kernels; add one pound 
and a half of green gages, and one pound and a 
quarter of lump sugar; simmer it until the fruit be- 
comes a jam. It must not boil, and must be kept 
well skimmed; clarified sugar will be found the 
best to use for this preserve. 


Pickled Plums. 

Seven pounds of plums, three pounds of sugar, 
one ounce of cinnamon, and one ounce of cloves. 
Place the plums in alternate layers with the sugar 
and spice, in a deep dish. Scald a quart of vine- 
gar, and pour it over them once a day for three 
days. Then put them into a kettle and let them 
come to a slow boil. When cold they will be 
ready for use. 


Piokled Peppers. 

Take two dozen large size garden peppers 
(green); slit them carefully on the side; take out 
the pulp; put on a tablespoonful of salt, and cover 
them with boiling water every morning for nine 
days; then fill them with cabbage cut fine, and a 
little salt. Sew them up and lay them in vinegar. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 
.| Coloring for Jellies, Cakes, otc. 


For a beautiful red, boil fifteen grains of cochi- 
neal in the finest powder with a dram and a half of 
cream of tartar in half a pint of water, very slowly, 
half an hour; add in boiling a bit of alum, the sre 
of a pea, or use beet root sliced, and seme lgquor 
poured over.—For white, use almonds finelv pow- 
dered, with a little drop of water, or use cream.— 
For yellow, yolks of eggs, ora bit of saffron steeped 
in the liquor and squeezed.—For green, pound spr- 
nach Jeaves or beet leaves, express the juice, and 
boil a teacupful in a saucepan of water. 





Cleaning Tin Ware. 

Acids should never be employed to clean tim 
ware, because they attack the metal, and remove 
it from the iron of which it forms a thin coat. We 
refer to articles made of tin plate, which consists of 
iron covered with tin. Rub the article first with 
rotten-stone and sweet oil, then finish with whites- 
ing and a piece of soft leather. Articles made 
wholly of tin should be cleaned in the same maa- 
ner. In adry atmosphere planished tin ware will 
remain bright for a long period, but they soon be- 
come tarnished in moist air. 





Icing for Cake. 

For a large cake, beat eight ounces of fine sazar 
put it into a mortar, with four spoonsful of rosewa- 
ter, and the whites of two eggs, beaten and stram- 
ed; whisk it well, and when the cake is almest 
cold, dip a feather in the icing, and cover the cake 
well; set it in an oven to harden. but do not le it 
remain long enough to discolor; keep the cake in a 


dry place. 


Lemon Jelly. 

To a pint of water put an ounce of white isim- 
glass, pulled into shreds and rinsed, and the riads 
of six lemons. Stir till dissolved, and then add a 
pint of lemon juice, and sweeten with white sagar. 
Boil four or five minutes; color with tincture of 
saffron; strain and fill glasses when nearly cool. 


Treacle Pudding. 

To a pound of stoned raisins add three-quarters 
of a pound of shred suet, 3 pound of flowr, a pint of 
milk, a tablespoonful of treacle, grated gimger, and 
pounded spice; stir all up well, and boil it four 
hours in a floured cloth. 





Icing for Tarts. 

Beat the yolk of an egg and some melted batter 
well together; wash the tarts with a feather, and 
sift sugar over as you put them inte the oven, er 
beat white of egg; wash the paste, and sift some: 
white sugar. 

Grape Tart. 

Take’ the youngest grapes before stones are 
formed; pick and scald them the same as currants 
or gooseberries, and finish the same as other tarts. 
More sugar will be required than usual, on account 
of the extreme tartness of the. fruit. 


CURIOUS MATTERS, 


Curious Watters. 


‘Wonders of Sleep. 

In Turkey, if a man fall asleep in the neighbor 
hood of a poppy field, and the wind blow toward 
him, he becomes narcotized, and would die, if the 
country people, who are well acquainted with the 
circumstances, did not bring him to the next well 
or stream, and empty pitcher after pitcher of water 
on his face and body. Dr. Appenhenim, during 
hiq residence in Turkey, owed his life to this simple 
and efficacious treatment. Dr. Craves, from whom 
this anecdote is quoted, also reports the case of a 
gentleman thirty years of age, who, from long con- 
tinued sleepiness, was reduced to a complete living 
skeleton, unable to stand on his legs. It was part- 
ly owing to a disease, but chiefly to abuse of opium, 
until st last, unable to pursue his business, he sank 
into abject poverty and woe. Dr. Reid mentions a 
friend of his, who, whenever anything occurred to 
distress him, soon became drowsy and fell asleep. 
A student at Edinburg, upon hearing suddenly of 
the unexpected death of a near relative, threw him- 
self on his bed, and almost instantaneously, amid 
the glare of noonday, sunk into a profound slumber. 
Another person, reading to one of his dearest friends 
stretched on his death-bed, fell asleep, and with 
the book still in his hand, went on reading, utterly 
unconscious of what he was doing. A woman at 
Hamadt slept seventeen or eighteen hours a day 
for fifteen years. Another is recorded to have 
slept once four days.‘ Dr. Maenish mentions a wo- 
man who spent three-fourths of her life in sleep; 
and Dr. Elliotson quotes a case of a young lady 
who slept for six weeks and recovered. The ven- 
erable St. Augustine, of Hippo, prudently divided 
his hours into three parts—eight to be devoted to 
sleep, eight to meditation, and eight to converse 
with the world. Maniacs are reported, particularly 
in the eastern hemisphere, to become furiously vigi- 





lant during the full of the moon, more especially 
when the detereorized rays of its polarized light are 
permitted to fall into their apartments; hence the 


name of lunatics. There certainly is greater prone- 
ness to disease during sleep than in the waking 
state, for those who pass the night in the Campagna 
di Roma inevitably become infected with its nox- 
ious air; while travellers who go through without 
stopping eseape the miasma. Intense cold pro- 
duces sleep, and those who perish in the snow 
sleep on till the sleep of death. 





Curious Discovery. 

Not long since, a lad, the son of George P. Reed, 
of Roxbury, while picking berries in May's W oods, 
in climbing over a ledge of rocks, put his hands 
into a cavity under a flat rock, in order to draw 
himself up, when accidentally looking into the 
cavity, he saw something bright. He picked it up 
and found it was a curious piece of silver money. 
Upon seeking further and removing the dirt he 
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succeeded, to his great delight, in finding twenty- 
five pieces more. The money proved to be of the 
Pine Tree coinage of Massachusetts, 1652, being of 
the denominations of shillings, sixpences, three- 
pences and twopences. 
The Moslem Solomon.—A curious Problem. 
Three brothers were heirs to their father’s oxen, 
seventeen in number. By the Mohammedan law 
of inheritance the eldest brother was entitled to one 
half, the second to one third, and the youngest to 
one-ninth of the whole number. As the animals 
could not be divided without destroying them, the 
subject was referred to the decision of the Com- 
mander of the Faithfal, Ali. The caliph added an 
ox to the number, and then made the division. 
This gave each brother more than his share—the 
eldest nine, the next six, and the youngest two— 
and yet left to the prince the ox he had added. 





A queer People. + 
In a large district of Mexico bordering on the 
Pacific, and extending one hundred and fifty miles 
inland, the entire population consist of the Pinta, 
or painted race—their faces and their skin on every 
part presenting the appearance of colored calico. 
The cause of this peculiar characteristic is declarcd 
to have resulted from the perpetuity ef scrofula by 
a lack of adequate cures, and the intermarriage of 
such persons throughout that region of country. 


Stitches in a Shirt. 

The following is a singular calculation of the 
number of stitches in a plain shirt :—titching the 
colar, four rows, 8000; sewing the ends, 500; but- 
ton-holes, and sewing on buttons, 150; sewing the 
collar and gathering the neck, 1204; stitching wrist- 
bands, 1228; sewing the ends, 68; button-holes, 
148; hemming the slits, 264; gathering the sleeves, 
840; setting on wristbands, 1468; stitching on 
shoulder-straps, three rows each, 1880; hemming 
the bosom, 398; sewing the sleeves, 2534; setting 
in sleeves and gussets, 3050; tapping the sleeves, 
1596; sewing the seams, 848; setting side-gussets 
in, 424; hemming the bottom, 1104. Total number 
of stitches, 20,649. 

Remarkably prolonged Sleep. 

Dr. Cousins, of Portsmouth, England, has under 
his care an extraordinary case of this nature. The 
subject of it is a farmer, aged forty-three. He has 
never suffered from any head affection, and his 
general health has been excellent. At various 
times during the last twenty years he has been 
subject to unusually prolonged sleep. The longest 
period of somnolency is five days and nights; three 
is not uncommon, arid even four, but the average 
time is about two days. He never dreams; memo- 
ry is retentive, and when he becomes conscious 
after these attacks, he remembers everything that 
happened just before. 


Gditor’s TBable. 
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LADIES’ DRESSES. 

Many are still alive who can recollect those 
extraordinary gowns, with waists under the 
arms, and those equally extraordinary bon- 
nets, which came over the face like cowls 
upon very smoky chimneys; those dresses 
that clung so close to the wearers that they 
looked as if they had been dragged through a 
horse-pond, and which were so short that one 
wauld think all the ladies of that age had, 
with one consent, followed the example of St. 
Martin, and cut off half their garments to 
cover the poor. Go on to about 1830, and see 
how the bonnets rose to menacing heaven, 
and spread out to the east and to the west, 
and how those clinging garments had turned 
plethoric in the sleeves. These, of course, are 
sights which must be painful to every well- 
regulated mind in 1863; yet each fashion in 
its turn received implicit credit. Was it then 
good dressing? Certainly not. Then come 
down to ten years ago, and you will find that 
the close-clinging dresses had filled out and 
. expanded; the sleeves were vandyked, and 
great bows were out of fashion, while the 
head was covered with a small and modest 
bonnet. You ask if that is good dressing. We 
say it is. Women dressed well ten years ago, 
but they would not let well alone. They had 
got rid of St. Martin’s gowns; they had got rid 
of bonnets which expanded to the east and to 
the west, and which rose to the zenith; they 
had got variety of color. Having all these 
advantages, they yet listened to some power- 
ful but tasteless adviser, and so then they 
made their gowns stiff with cages of whaie- 
bone and iron, reviving the costumes of Eliza- 
beth and Marie Antoinette, which we thanked 
our stars had marched off, never, as we fondly 
hoped, to reappear. But here are the old an- 
tediluvian hoops again; and the small, grace- 
ful bonnet is changed for one which pokes up 
like a coal-scoop. It was formerly a coal- 
scuttle, but now you will agree with us it is 
more like a coal-scoop. So there our ladies 
are. Ten years ago you were well-dressed 
ladies! but you would not let well alone, and 
how you are dressed. 
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TIME FOR CUTTING FLOWERS. 

Never cut your flowers during the intense 
sunshine, nor keep them exposed to the sun 
or wind; do not collect them in large bundles, 
nor tie them tightly together, as this hastens 
their decay. - Do not pull them, but cut them 
cleanly off the plant with a sharp knife, not 
with a pair of scissors. When taken indoors, 
place them in the shade, and reduce them to 
the required length of stock with a sharp | 
knife, by which means the tubes through 
which they draw up the water are left open, 
and the water is permitted to ascend freely, 
whereas if the stems are bruised or lacerated, 
these pores are closed up. Use pure water to 
set them in, or pure white sand in a state of 
saturation, sticking the ends of the stalks in 
it, but not in a crowded manner. If in water 
alone, it ought to be changed daily, and a 
thin slice should be cut off the ends of the 
stalks at every change of water. Water about 
milk-warm, or containing a small quantity of 
camphor dissolved in spirits of wine, will 
often revive flowers that have begun to fade. 


Place a glass shade over them during the 


night, or indeed at all such times as they are 
not purposely exhibited. Shade them from 
very bright sunshine, and when uncovered, 
set them where they may not be exposed to a 
draught of air. A cool temperature during 
the summer is favorable for them, and the re- 
moval of the slightest symptoms of decay is 
necessary. When carried to a distance, carry 
them in a shallow , tin cae er cover 
them with paper to de then from air 
and light. Charcoal sqturated with water ts 
also a good media to stile them tepend the 
thinner they are kept the better 





JusT s0.—The fast men of Charleston call 
Davis and his Richmond concern “old night- 
caps.” Yes, and well ruffled, just now. 





A F¥acr.—In what case is it abeolutely im- 
possible to be slow and sure? In the case of 
a watch. 


A QUESTION.—When Mr. White looks 
black, does he change color ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DANDY. 

Captain Gronow, a celebrated dandy, who 
flourished in the reign of George the Fourth» 
has published a second volume of his recollec- 
tions and adventures, which is rather enter- 
taining reading for hot weather. Weclipa few 
extracts from his book, for the purpose of 
showing its general tone: 

In London, in bygone days, a worldly man 
or woman would, without scruple, cut their 
father or mother did they not belong to the 
particular set which they considered good so- 
ciety. Mr. S— was once riding in the Park, 
many years ago, with the Marquis of C—, then 
one of the kings of the fashionable world, and 
some other dandies of that day, when they 
met a respectable-looking elderly man, who 
nodded somewhat familiarly to S—. “ Who's 
your friend?” drawled Lord C—. “That?” 
replied S-—; “O, a very good sort of a fellow, 
one of my Cheshire farmers.” It was his own 
father; a most amiable and excellent man, and 
who had better blood in his veins, and a larger 
fortune, than any of the lordlings by whom 
his unworthy son was surrounded. 

Iremember Horace Churchill (afterwards 
killed in India with the rank of Major-Gen- 
eral), who was then an ensign in the guards, 
entering Hoby’s shop in a great passion, say- 
ing that his boots were so ill made that he 
should never employ Hoby for the future. 
Hoby, putting on a pathetic cast of counte- 
nance, called to his shopman: 

“ John, close the shutters. It is all over 
with us. I must shat up shop; Ensign Chur- 
chill withdraws his custom from me.” 

Churchill’s fury can be better imagined than 
described. 

On another occasion, the Jate Sir John Shel- 
ley came into Hoby’s shop to complain that 
his topboots had split in several places. Hoby 
quietly said: 

“ How did that happen, Sir John ?” 

“Why, in walking in my stable.” 

_ “Walking in your stable?” said Hoby, with 
a sneer; “I made the boots for riding, not 
walking.” 

Hoby was bootmaker tu the Duke of Kent; 
and as he was calling on H.R. H. to try on 
some boots, the news arrived that Lord Wel- 
lington had gained a great victory over the 
French army at Vittoria. The duke was kind 
enough to mention the glorious news to Hoby, 
who coolly said: 


“If Lord Wellington had had any other 


bootmaker than myself, he never would have 
had his great and constant successes; for my 
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boots and prayers bring his lordship out of al 
his difficulties.” 

A London detective, named Townsend, was, 
for his daring exploits and general good con- 
duct, selected by the Home Office to attend at 
drawing-rooms, levees, and all state occasions ; 
and he became a kind of personage, and was 
much noticed by the royal family and the 
great people of the day; every one went up 
to speak to Townshend. He was eccentric 
and amusing, and somewhat inclined to take 
advantage of the familiarity with which he 
was treated; but he was a sort of privileged 
person, and could say what he liked. 

On one occasion the Duke of Clarence rec- 
ommended Townshend to publish his memoirs, 
which he thought would be very interesting. 
Townshend, who had become somewhat deaf, 
seemed rather surprised, but said hé would 
obey his royal highness’s commands. A few 
weeks afterwards, Townshend was on duty at 
Carlton House, when the duke asked him if 
he had fulfilled his promise. His answer was, 
“QO, sir, you’ve got me intoa devil of a scrape! 
I had begun to write my amours, as you de- 
sired, when Mrs. Townshend caught me in 
the act of writing them, and swore she’d be 
revenged; for you know, your royal high- 
ness, I was obliged to divulge many secrets 
about women, for which she'll never forgive 
me.” 

When the Duke of Clarence became king, 
and was going down to prorogue parliament, 
the master of the horse had not got the state 
carriage ready in time, and the king, in a fit 
of anger against Lord Albemarle, swore he 
would order a hackney-coach, and go to the 
house in that humble vehicle. Upon which 
Townshend, to the amazement of every one, 
cried out from behind a screen, “ Well said, 
sir; I think your majesty is d—d right.” 

The king, very much surprised and amazed, 
called out, “Is that you, Townshend ?” 

“Yes, sir; I am here to see that your maj- 
esty has fair play!” 

—_——_—_——— 4-36 

LITERAL.—Jemmy remarked to his grand- 
mother, that old Mrs. Cranshaw had the ap- 
pearance of a person with one foot in the 
grave. “ Well, really, upon my word,” said 
the antique lady, “I thouzht I noticed she 
walked a leetle lame, lately.” 

—— EOE 

SAFE CRITERION.—You may depend upon 
it, that he is a good man whose intimate 
friends are all good, and whose enemies are 
all of a character decidedly bad. 
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HAIR DYEING. 

The practice of dyeing the hair is very often 
adopted, sometimes to alter the original color, 
sometimes to conceal the advance of age; in 
either case it is,in our opinion, most objec- 
tionable. It fails in many cases to produce 
the desired result. The result desired is the 
improvement of the personal appearance, and 
this is rarely, if ever, attained by changing 
the normal color of the hair. The human 
figure is harmoniously built, the human face 
harmoniously colored, the hair and complexion 
are adapted to each other; blue eyes, white 
skin, fair hair, are blended well together; so 
are black eyes, dark yellowish skin, and black 
hair; so are brown eyes, rich brown hair, and 
highly colored complexion; auburn hair has 
its own peculiarity of skin—in all instances 
we trace a beautiful harmony in keeping with 
the general character and expression of the 
face. Now when we interfere with the natural 
arrangements, and break the bond of union 
which subsists between the hair and the com- 
plexion, the result is always striking and often 
absurd; it is simply a disfigurement to make 
that black which is naturally red—that dark 
which is naturally fair: it is a failure—never 
answers the end proposed. , 

These remarks, of course, do not apply with 
the same force to the revival of the original 
color of the hair, when that tint has faded by 
age or other cause. To dye black, black hair 
that has turned white or gray, is simply to re- 
store what existed before. But the objection 
to hair-dyes is still strong. First of all, the 
hair in its decay usually keeps pace with the 
rest of the body; it is not the only sign of 
life’s winter when the snows settle on a man’s 
brow; there is the general advance of decrepi- 
tude—the withered, wrinkled face, the sunken 
eye, the feeble frame: to observe all the !ndi- 
cations of age in striking contrast with the 
locks of youth, excites neither admiration nor 
respect. And then, again, with the use of 
hair-dyes—supposing there be no signs of age, 
and the hair turned to gray or white through 
sickness or sorrow—there is the difficulty of 
sccuring exactly the original color, and the 
impossibility of concealing the dye as the hair 
grows and discloses at its roots where art be- 
gin and nathre ends. And lastly, there is the 
risk of changes or inconvenience from the use 
of the dye, and injuring the texture of the 
hair. “Composed as they generally are,” 
Says a French writer, “of very active reme- 
dies, they burn the hair, alter the piliferous 
Capsule, arrest the natural secretions, and fa- 
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vor the production of baldness. They also 
produce inflammation of the scalp. I bave 
often met with cases in which females, who 
had been in the habit of using these dyes, were 
reduced to the sad alternative of maintaining 
a disagreeable and painful eruption, the result 
of the ingredients employed, or to abandon 
the disguise they were intended to produce.” 

Nitrate of silver enters largely into the 
composition of black hair-dyes; this, combin- 
ing with other properties in the hair, produces 
a chemical change; but the result is not al- 
ways black; violet has been found—worse 
still, bright, sunny green! We do not say 
such instances are common; nor that nitrate 
of silver enters into the composition of all 
hair-dyes. Hair-dyes there are the secret of 
whose composition is supposed to be known 
only to their manufacturers, and the success 
of which is loudly vaunted; but we say, Of all 
hair-dyes beware: at best they can only de 
ceive; and at the worst, they may seriously 
injure, not only the growth of the hair, but 
the general health of the body. 

_ HO —____— 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—The Bank of 


England covers five acres of ground, and em- 


ploys 900 clerks; and should a clerk be too 
old for service, he is discharged on half pay 
for life. There are no windows on the street, 
light is admited through open courts; no mob 
could take the bank, therefore, without can- 
non to batter the immense walls. The clock 
in the centre of the bank has fifty dials at- 
tached toit. Large cisterns are sunk in the 
courts, and engines in perfect order, always 
in readiness in case of fire. This bank was 
incorporated in 1694. Capital £18,000,000 
sterling, or $90,000,000. 





CHILDHOOD.—There is a magic charm in 
its winning ways—honesty and truthfulness 
in its expression of affection; there is some- 
thing grand and lofty in that young, untainted 
soul, which should pass through life uncor- 
rupted by the deception and sensuality of the 
world, 





THE WoRLD.—The world is as a cocoa- 
nut; there is a vulgar outside fibre, to be 
made into door-mats and ropes; the hard shell 
good for beer-cups; and the white, delicate 
kernel, the real worth, food for the gods. 


a — oe Oo 
Lovr.— Love has made a grave, gouty 
statesman fight duels, the soldier fly from his 
colors, a pedant a fine gentleman, and the 
very lawyer a poct. 
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SHEFFIHLD CUTLERY. 
A Sheffield pocket-knife passes through 
many hands before it is complete; there is a 
division of labor in its manufacture that has 
its advantages and its disadvantages. The 
advantages are, that each man, spending a 
lifetime in one branch of the trade only, is a 
better workman in that particular branch than 
another who has divided his attention amongst 
three or four branches, And thus it comes 
to pass that Sheffield cutlers are famous, above 
all others who do not make a similar division 
of labor, for the excellency of their manufac- 
tures. But out of this same division of labor 
there arises a grievous evil. Every class of 
workmen is necessary to the making of a 
knife. If the drillers cease to drill, the knife 
cannot be made; if the strikers cease to strike, 
the same result follows. And thus it comes 
to pass that the trade of Sheffield is crippled 
by a trades-union tyranny. The workmen, 
knowing their strength, have trades-unions 
for each branch of the trade. If the makers 
at a particular manufactory feel aggrieved, 
they “strike,” and the works are stopped till 
the master comes to terms, the men on strike 
being supported meanwhile by their brother 
makers at other manufactories. If a few un- 
happy makers chancing not to belong to the 
union remain at work, another branch of the 
trade “strikes,” and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the non-unionists find their houses 
half blown up at night by some “infernal ma- 
chine” dropped down their cellars. The pun- 
ishment devised for dry-grinders being non- 
unionists or “ knobsticks,” as they are called, 
{s gunpowder, which, being placed under 
their grindstones at night, explodes with the 
first spark of labor in the morning, and blinds 
or maims the workman. Such outrages are 
very dreadful, but they are the price Sheffield 
pays for her superiority in the manufacture of 
edge-tools; and until education shall teach 
her workmen better, there is little hope that 
her social life will be worthy her commercial 
greatness. 
OP 
CARD PLAYING.—Playing cards in Shak- 
speare’s times was a favorite diversion with 
the higher ranks. The principal games they 
played are now extinct, such as Pinero, Gleek, 
Maw, Ruff, and Knave out of doors. 
ee i Gh ee 
Wor.LpLy CHariry.—The charity of the 
world is so completely covered with ashes, 
that if it possesses warmth within, it gives 
little or no heat without. 
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AN ILLINOIS FARM. 

Mr. M. L. Sullivant of Champagne county, 
Illinois, owns a farm which is seven miles 
long and five and a half wide; it contains 
twenty-two thousand acres. In May last, 
eleven thousand acres of this farm had been 
enclosed, and subdivided into fields of a sec- 
tion or two, more or less,each. He had a 
large force building fence, and a month later 
he expected to have twenty thousand acres 
enclosed with board fence. He depends 
mainly on raising corn and breeding cattle for 
profit; and has at the present time over five 
thousand head of cattle. Of the eleven thou- 
sand acres above mentioned, eighteen hun- 
dred were devoted to corn, three hundred to 
winter wheat, forty to oats, and fifteen hun- 
dred to meadow. The rest are in pasture. 
Twenty-two thousand bushels of corn were 
sold at forty-two cents per bushel this spring, 
amounting to over nine thousand dollars; and 
five hundred tons of timothy hay brought five 
thousand dollars. There are also four thou- 
sand worn-down government horses pasturing 
and recruiting on this farm. Seventy-five 
span of horses, seventy-five yoke of oxen, and 
some mules, are used for working it. Each 
department of this great farm is under the 
charge of an able farmer. A blacksmith shop 
repairs all the iron parts of the implements, 
machines and tools; a carpenter shop is con- 
stantly occupied with the wood-work; a cook 
feeds the army of hands, and the great dining- 
hall is under perfect systematic management; 
the gardener raises tons of vegetable for the 
men; the forty ploughs are under the charge 
of aman constantly in the saddle, to see that 
each ploughman has his allotted work, and 
everything is in running otder; and the whole 
is under the charge of a general superinten- 
dent, who reports daily to the proprietor. 
Accounts are kept of everything, and at the 
end of the year it is known with perfect accu- 
racy what every bushel of corn has cost, how 
much labor every animal has done, and in 
what direction the greatest profits are made. 
—>———_—___—__—_——_—— 

Apt ILLUSTRATION.—It is a pretty conceit 
of a modern writer, that “we paint our lives 
in fresco; the soft and facile plaster of the 
moment hardens under every stroke of the 
brash into eternal rock.” 

———$___-__— «eee 

THE DIFFERENCE.— Wise men are instruct- 
ed by reason; men of less understanding by 
experience; the most ignorant by necessity ; 
and the beast. by nature. 
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HOW THE SULTAN MARRIES A DAUGHTER. 

The marriage of princesses, on whose ex- 
penses, as the Hatti Hamayoun of 1858 stated, 
no saviug could be effected, deserves special 
notice. If one of the sultan’s daughters has 
attained the age at which Turkish girls are 
generally married, the father seeks a husband 
for her among the nobles at his court. If a 
young man specially pleases her, he is given 
the rank of lieutenant-general, nothing lower 
being ever selected. The chosen man re- 
ceives, in addition, a magnificent fully-furnish- 
ed palace, and sixty thousand piastres a month 
pocket-money ; and in addition, his father-in- 
Jaw defrays all the house-keeping expenses. 
The bridegroom is not always over and above 
pleased at being selected. If he be married, 
he is obliged to get a divorce—he must never 
have a wife or mistress in addition to the prin- 
cees; and, moreover, he is regarded as the 
servant rather than the husband of his wife. 
The sultan himself announces to him his im- 
pending good fortune, and it is bounden duty 
to bow reverentially, kiss the sultan’s feet, and 
stammer a few words about the high honor, 
the unexpected happiness, etc. He then pro- 
ceeds with a chamberlain, who bears the im- 
perial Hatt, to the sublime porte. A military 
band precedes him, and soldiers are drawn up 
along the road, who present arms. At the 
head of the stairs the bridegroom is received 
by the grand vizier, conducted by him into a 
room where all the ministers are assembled, 
and the Hatt is read aloud. This ceremony 
corresponds to the betrothal. 


—_—_—_—_—— ee ________— 


SURGERY IN AFGHANISTAN. 

The Afghans, fronftheir rough and hardy 
life, acquire by experience very practical, 
though, to be sure, uncouth, methods of right- 
ing themselves, their horses and cattle, when 
they may suffer from accidents. Their opera- 
tions for the reduction of dislocations in the 
human subject are most original; and, if re- 
port speaks at all truly, equally successful. 

For a dislocation of the thigh, the unfor- 
tunate patient is sweated and starved for three 
days in a dark room, the atmosphere of which 
is heated by fires kept burning night and day; 
and the effects of this high temperature are 
increased by drenching the patient with copi- 
ous draughts of warm rice-water or gruel. 
During the interval that this treatment is en- 
forced on the patient, a fat bullock is tied up 
and fed ad libitum, with chopped straw fla- 
vored with salt, but is rigidly denied a drop of 
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water. On the third day the patient is made 
to ride the bullock or buffalo astride, a felt 
alone intervening between him and the ant- 
mal’s hide; his feet are next drawn down and 
fastened tightly under the animal’s belly by 
cords passing round the ankles. All these 
preliminaries arranged, the animal is then led 
out to water, and drinks so greedily and inor- 
dinately that its belly swells to nearly double 
its former size. The traction prodaced by 
this on the dislocated limb is sufficient to bring 
the wandering bone to its socket. 

The method of reducing a dislocated shoul- 
der is quite as curious and interesting. It is 
managed thus: the hand of the dislocated 
limb is firmly fixed as closely to the oppo- 
site shoulder as it can well be, by cords tied 
round the waist. Between the bend of the 
elbow and the chest is placed an empty 
““masak” (a goat-skin water-bag, in commoan 
use throughout Oriental countries as a means 
of carrying water), which is gradually filled 
with water; the weight of this suffices to 
overcome the resistance of the muscles before 
they have borne it a quarter of an hour, and 
the head of the bone flies back to its socket 
with the usual sound. Most masaks, whes 
full, weigh close upen a hundred weight, ard 
many much more than this. For a reduction 
of dislocation of the ankle joint, the injured 
extremity is placed in a hole dug in the 
ground and covered over with soft earth, 
which is firmly pressed down by stamping. 
The limb is then pulled out by force, with the 
joint returning to its natural position. — 

nf A IR tt 

A WorD oF EXPLANATION.—If a young 
lady “throws herself away,” understand, she 
has married for love; if she is “comfortably 
settled,” understand, that she has married a 
wealthy old man whom she hates. 

HO 8 

WELL TURNED.—A gentleman, entering a 
ball-room, accidentally tripped over the feet 
of several ladies. Gracefully recoveriag him- 
self, he exclaimed with a smile, “In all my 
classical course, I never met with so many 
feet in a line!” 





DiepLomacy. — Diplomacy may work as 
much calamity as a battle; a few ink-drops 
may cost a nation more misery and exhaustion 
than a river of dleod. 


MvusIcaAL—A Western poet has compased 
“The Song of the Dying Horse Chestnut.” 
It is very affecting. 
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SCIBNTIFIO PARADOXES. 

The water which drowns us, a fluent stream, 
can be walked uponas ice. The bullet which, 
fired from a musket, carries death, will be 
harmless if ground to dust before being fired. 
A crystalfized part of the oil of roses—so 
graceful in its fragrance—a solid at ordinary 
temperatures, though readily volatile—is a 
compound substance, containing exactly the 
same elements, and in exactly the same pro- 
portions, as the gas with which we light our 
streets. The tea which we daily drink, with 
benefit and pleasure, poduces palpitations, 
nervous tremblings, and even paralysis, if 
taken in excess; yet the peculiar organic 
agent, called theine, to which tea owes its 
qualities, may be taken by itself (as theine, 
not as tea,) without any appreciable effect. 
The water which will allay our thirst, aug- 
ments it when congealed into snow; so that 
Capt. Ross declares the natives of the Arctic 
regions “ prefer enduring the utmost extrem- 
ity of thirst, rather than attempt to remove it 
by eating snow.” Yet if the snow be melted, 
it becomes drinkable water. Nevertheless, 
although, if melted before entering the mouth 
it assuages thirst like other water, when melt- 
ed in the mouth it has the opposite effect. To 
render this paradox more striking we have 
only to remember that ice, which melts more 
slowly in the mouth, is very efficient in allay- 
ing thirst. 





A HAUGHTY DvKE.—The late Duke of 
Hamilton’s father was a whig of the old school, 
and probably one of the haughtiest men of 
his day. He cherished an idea that he was 
the legitimate king of Scotland, penurious and 
miserly as he was; and at his death, in 1852, his 
body was enbalmed and deposited in a sarco- 
phagus brought from the pyramids of Egypt. 





A TouGH Bapy.—The Kinderdook Rough 
Notes tells of a Dutch baby in the village, kill- 
ing a rat whieh had boldly attempted to rob 
it of its bread and butter. The baby had a 
piece of bread in one hand and a hammer in 
the other, and when the rat seized the bread, 
the baby hit it on the head with a hammer, 
killing it instantly. 

4 8 6 

OVER-MUCH ZRaL.—Zeal, not rightly di- 
rected, is pernieious, for as it makes a good 
cause better, so it makes a bad cause worse. 





A QUESTION.—Is a recruit supposed to be 
raw until he is exposed to the fire ?” 
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ABOUT BBARDS. 

During hundreds of years it was the custom 
in England to wear beards. It became, in 
course of time, one of our insularities to shave 
close, whereas in almost all the other coun- 
tries of Europe more or less of moustache and 
beard was habitually worn. It came to be 
established in this speck of an island, as an 
insularity from which there was no appeal, 
that an Englishman, whether he liked it or 
not, must hew, hack and rasp his chin and 
upper lip daily. The inconvenience of this 
infallible test of British respectability was so 
widely felt, that fortunes were made by razors, 
razor-strops, hones, pastes, shaving-soaps, 
emollients for the soothing of the tortured 
skin, all sorts of contrivances to lessen the 
misery of the shaving process, and diminish 
the amount of time it occupied. This particu- 
lar insularity even went miles further on the 
broad highway of nonsense than other insu- 
larities ; for it not only tabooed unshorn civil- 
jans, but claimed for one particular and very 
limited military class the sole right to dis- 
pense with razors as to their upper lips. 

—_——_—_—__+ oon 
RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

Russia and Persia present us with a geo- 
graphical phenomenen truly extraordinary. 
There is in these countries a vast region cover- 
ed with populous towns, great commercial es- 
tablishments and fertile lands, which is never- 
theless much below the level of the ocean. The 
extent of thislow region is said to be some 
100,000 square miles. In illustration of this 
depression is the fact that the level of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and that of the city of Astracan, is 
more than 300 feet below the level of the 
Black Sea or of the ocean. This enormous 
sinking of a whole country is very difficult to 
explain by the operation of known causes. 

_—_—— HOO ef 

A, SENSITIVE Man.—Near Cleveland, O., 
lives a hale and hearty man whose wife says 
he is possessed of the most sensitive feelings, 
and in proof of which she states that when she 
goes into the yard and saws wood for half a 
day, he sits by the fire with tears in his 
eyes. 

—_——— YH OOo 

FINANCIAL.—*“ Well, Pompey, what busi- 
ness do you follow ?”—“O, sar, Ise—wal, I 
just shave notes for a livin’.”—“ Shave notes ? 
Why, it takes money to do that.”—" Yes, sar, 
but I just shaves my own notes—cause I 
doesn’t pay nofiin’.” 
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Facts and Hancies. 


A QUIET DEACON. 


When Deacon Brown got into a bad position, he 
was very expert in crawling out of it. Though 
quick-tempered, he was one of the best deacons in 
the world. He would not, in a sober moment, utter 
an oath, or anything like one, for his weight in 
cider. 

At the close of a rainy day, he was milking upon 
a knoll in his barnyard, on one side of which was a 
dirty slough, and on the other an old ram, that, in 
consideration of his usval quiet disposition, was 
allowed to run with the cows. The deacon was 
piously humming Old Hundred, and had just fin- 
ished the line ending with “exalted high,’ when 
the ram, obeying a sudden impulse to be aggres- 
sive, gave him a blow from behind that put him a 
short distance only to fall directly in the slough, 
where the dirty water was deep enough to give 
him a thorough immersing. 

As he crawled out, and before he rose from his 
hands and knees, he looked over his shoulder at 
the ram, and then vociferated, * You plaguy old 
cuss :’’ but on looking around and seeing one of his 
neighbors louking at him, he added, in the same 
breath, “if 1 may be allowed the expression." 





eS GE ee 


A RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT. 


A certain green customer, who was a stranger to 
mirrors, and who stepped into the cabin of one of 
our ocean steamers, stopping in front of a large 
pier-glass, which he took for a door, he said: 

‘ I say, mister, when does this here boat start?” 

Getting no reply from the dumb reflection before 
him, he again repeated : 

““T say, mister, when does this here boat start ?’’ 

Incensed at the still silent figure, he broke out: 

“Go to thunder, you darned sassafras-colored, 
shock-headed bull-calf! You don’t look as if you 
knew much, anyhow.” 


wor oe ~4P OG. - — 


A WITTY BISHOP. 


Mr. Alfred Bloomfield, son of the late Bishop of 
London (whose activity and influence in church 
matters made Sydney Smith say he was the Church 
of England upon earth), has published a memoir of 
his father, from which we extract one or two char- 
acteristic anecdotes: 

“When a friend of the bishop's was once inter 
ceding with him on behalf of a clergyman who was 
constantly in debt, and had more than once been 
insolvent, but who was a man of talents and elo- 
quence, he concluded his eulogium by saying, ‘In 
fact, my lord, he is quite a St. Paul.’— Yes,’ re- 
plied the bishop, drily, ‘in prisons oft."’ And when, 
at the consecration of a church, where the choral 
parts of the service had been a failure, the incum- 
bent had asked him what he had thought of the 
music, he replied, ‘ Well, at least it was according 
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to scriptural precedent—the singers went before, 
the minstrels followed after.’ A clergyman, whe 
had sought preferment in many quarters and bad 
failed, once said to him, ‘I never got anything I 
asked for.’—‘ And I,’ replied the bishop, with char- 
acteristic wittiness, ‘never asked for anything I got.’” 





FUSSY TRAVELLERS. 


There is a class of travellers who are so decided- 
ly fussy and eager in seeking their own conves- 
ience, that they are a perpetual annoyance, if not a 
nuisance, in all public conveyances. We saw a 
live specimen of this genus homo in the cars the 
other day. a fussy gentleman of some two hundred 
and fifty pounds weight. He was accompanied by 
his wife and child, and they managed to occupy 
three seats. When we neared the place of change, 
he would gather up overcoat, shawls, and am arm- 
ful of et ceteras, and station himself at the door of 
the car, ready for a hasty exit. As no one could 
conveniently pass him, on account of his great ro- 
tundity, he was generally the first to enter the 
other train, and tarning over the back of one of the 
seats so as to have his wife and child near each 
other, he would fill three seats with his loose bag- 
gage, and thus secure them. Then came the wife 
and child with pillows, and each took an entire 
seat, while he possessed himself of a third, which 
was a virtual ejectment of all others, for no one 
was content to take one-third of a seat where they 
were legally entitled to one-half. Offering a seat 
to some one who declined it, he said, “I always 
like to be accommodating,” while he chuckled at 
the thought that his unwieldy dimensions utterly 
forbade a joint tenancy of the seat. This fat gentle- 
man had a free pass, and may have concluded that 
it gave him a proscriptive right to seek his own ease. 
co->_____—_—-_—_ 

SANDY’S COOLNESS. 

Sandy M’Lauchlain, the beadle at Dunfermline, 
was a little man, with sharp brown eyes and a 
mouth expressive of fun. One day the minister, 
Mr. Johnstone, was on his way down from the 
manse to the High Street after breakfast, as was 
his wont, to get his letters at the post-office, and 
see the only newspaper which then came to em- 
lighten the inhabitants with news of public and 
foreign affairs. Observing Sandy slinking along 
the opposite side of the Cross, as if to avoid a meet- 
ing, Mr. Johnstone called out, in his fine, sonorous 
voice, ‘‘ Saunders, I wish to speak to you."” With 
some reluctance, Sandy came slowly forward, lift- 
ing his bonnet, and pulling hia forelock. After 
giving Sandy certain directions about kirk matters, 
the minister sniffed once or twice, and remarked, 





-““ Saunders, I fear you have been ‘tasting * (taking 


agiass) this morning.”—" Deed, sir,’ replied 
Sandy, with the coolest effrontery, set off with a 
droll glance of his brown eyes, ‘Deed, sir, I was 
just agon’ to observe I thought there was a smell 


of spirits amang us this-morning."' 
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SCROOCHED A LITTLE. 


Mise Fitznancy, elderly maiden, charged Mr. 
Cleaver, the gay young man accustomed to carry 
home her marketing, with having forcibly kissed 
her in the entry of her own house. Mr. Cleaver, 
though proud of his personal appearance, was 
short, considering his whiskers; his height, even in 
French boots, is only four feet eleven. Fitznancy, 
on the contrary, ran up a foot higher, and stayed 
there, being of a remarkably rigid deportment. 


She swore the abbreviated yet amorous butcher 


kissed her by assault, and hauled him up for it. 
Butcher, with some expression of disgust more em- 
phatic than necessary, denied the charge. Butcher 
was fat; lady wasn’t. Cleaver had an antipath} 
to “scraggy ’ women, and vowed he hadn’t kissed 
her and wouldn’t. Money couldn't hire him to. 

Cross-examined.—Lawyer inquires of the lady the 
circumstances—when, where, how. Lady replies 
with peculiarity. On Monday morning, at ten o’- 
clock, in the entry; resisted all she could, but he 
persevered and triumphed. Lawyer asks: 

“ Did not he stand on anything but the floor?” 

““No, he stood on the floor; no chair, stool, or 
anything else.” 

“ But, madam, this is impossible—you are twelve 
inches taller. How could he reach your lips?” 

Lady hadn't thought of that. But she was not 
to be tripped up by the glibbest lawyer of them all; 
so she replies: 

“OQ, ha—well, I know!—yes, to be sure! But 
then, vou know, J scrooched a little !” 

‘Exactly! Thank you, madam. That will do.” 

“Nothing farther, your honor.” 

Verdict for the short defendant. 

—_—_—————__¢--oace)———__—_——_—_—— 
THEY TURNED OUT. 


Thirty years ago, although the first North River 
steamboats greatly facilitated the travelling be- 
tween Albany and New York, as they generally 
insured a passage of twenty-four hours or a little 
more, they were frequently so crowded that even 
those who had secured berths had very little com- 
fort during the night; and it often occurred that on 
going to bed the berth would be found occupied by 
some interloper, in which case an appeal to the 
captain was necessary. 

On board the Chancellor Livingston the ejection 
of the intruder was a short process—the robust 
frame, the voice potential, and the determined as- 
pect of Commodore Wiswall, convinced the unlaw- 
ful occupant of the prudence of immediately vacat- 
ing the premises; but Captain Roorbach, of the 
Paragon, was a small man, of mild voice, of pleas- 
ant countenance, with no belligerent features, and 
his mandates were not so readily obeyed. 

“Qn one occasion we were going down in the 
Paragon when she was very much crowded, and at 
the usual time of turning in, on drawing the cur- 
tains of our berth, we found a very ugly-looking 
customer rolled into it, boots and all, on the outside 
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of the quilt. We made complaint to Captain Roor- 
bach, and while doing so two other passengers 
came similarly aggrieved. The captain promised 
redress, and beginning with us, he drew the cur- 
tains of our berth, and thus addressed the man 
inside: 

“The berth you are in, sir, has been secured by 
this gentleman, and you must give it up.” 

The intruder looked at both of us deliberately, 
and replied: 

“You and the gentleman may go to thunder! I 
have got possession, and I mean to keep it.” 

“You will not give it up, then?” responded the 
captain. 

“ No,’’ was the reply. 

“Call Sam,” said the captain to one of the waiters. 

“Call two Sams, if you will,"’ growled the recu- 
sant. 

In a few minutes the waiter returned, and with 
him the cook, a darky of six feet two, of herculean 
proportions. 

“Will you come out, sir?’ said the captain. 

“No,” was again the answer. 

But the intruder, catching a glance at Sam be- 
fore he could step forward: 

“ Yes, I will,” he added, and bounced out. 

“ Any more, sar?’ asked Sam. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “there are two in the 
opposite berths.’’ 

“No, there isn’t,” cried two voices, as a man 
tumbled out of each. The sight of Sam was 
enough; and really the hug of a grizzly bear would 
scarcely have been more formidable than the clutch 
of the gigantic ebony. 


as ye ee 
A TERRIBLE CASE OF GREENNESS. 


A few weeks ago a newly-married couple arrived 
in one of the Western cities, and took a room at a 
hotel. It was quite evident that the party were 
unfamiliar with metropolitan sights. The rooms, 
corridors, marble floors, and gorgeous drawing- 
room, drew from them the most ingenuous remarks 
of surprise. In the evening’ they visited the the- 
atre, and were much astonished at its magnificence. 
Nothing more was thought of the verdant couple, 
till about one o'clock in the morning, at which time 
the boot-black observed the Benedict seated in the 
hall near the door of his room. He asked the pol- 
isher of understandings if he could see the clerk. 
In a few moments that individual was at his side, 
and politely asked what was needed. 

‘Couldn't you make me a bed in the parlor?” 
cried the disconsolate individual. o 

“In the parlor?” cried the clerk. “I am afraid 
not.”’ 

“Wall, I would like to have one spread down 
somewheres.’’ - 

“‘ Why don’t you go into your room?” asked the 
clerk. 

“IT don’t like to,’’ said the bashful swain. 
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‘“‘ Why, what's the matter?” continued the clerk. 
“Has your wife turned you out of the room ?” 

“No,” said he, drawling, “but you see I have 
never been married before, and so I don’t much 
like to go inpparticularly in a strange place.” 

“O, go right in,” said the clerk, “she wont 
think it at all wreng.” 

Here the door of the room opened about an inch, 
and through the aperture came a voice, coaxingly 
saying: 

‘“Do come in, John, I wont hurt you! I've 
blowed out the gas, and it's all dark here."’ 

The odor of the room assured the clerk that she 
had indeed “ blowed out the gas,” so pushing the 
door open, he stopped the flow, raised a window, 
and returned to the hall to persuade the verdant 
husband to retire with his wife. All arguments 
were fruitless, however, and he was compelled to 
assign the simple individual a separate room from 
that his wife was in that night. 

There are but few men in these parts quite so 


green as that. 
Oe 


FRENCH ANECDOTES. 


A friend, who is travelling in France, sends us 
the following anecdotes which he has picked up in 
Paris. All are worthy of perusal: 

A man under sentence of death, while in prison 
allowed his hair and beard to grow to a great 
length. On the day on which he was to be brought 
before the court to see whether the sentence would 
be commuted or carried into effect, the jailor ad- 
vised him to shave and have his hair cut, in order 
to make a decent appearance. ‘ What's the use of 
spending five sous?’’ said the prisoner; “ before 
having my bead dressed, I wish to know if it be- 
longs to me!"’ 

A rhymester lately wrote a sonnet in which the 
lettar O was not employed. This feat accomplish- 
ed, he hastened to show his work to a poet of Mar- 
seilles, well known for his repartees. ‘This son- 
net is very good,’ said Mery, “ vegy good, inas- 
much as you have left out the letter O; bat it 
would have been still better, if you had also left 
out all the other letters of the alphabet.” 

A lawyer was once pleading a case in court be- 
fore the full bench. The chief justice whispered in 
his neighbor's ear, but loud enough to be heard by 
others, ‘‘I’ll wager he lies.’’ The lawyer, not {n 
the least disconcerted, drew his purse from his 
pocket, and, laying it on the bar, exclaimed, “ Put 
down your money—lI take the bet!”’ 

Mlle. Georges, a few months since, played the 
part of -Andromachus, in a country town. One of 
the lions of the place, after the play, complimented 
her on her performance. ‘Alas!’ said the ex- 
great actress, “to render that part well, one should 
be young and handsome.”—“ Ah, madam,” cried 
the gallant, “you have just given us proof of the 
contrary.” 

A countryman, who had lost a sum of money at 
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play, happened to sleep with the winner. Im the 
course of the night the latter felt the hand of the 
former under his pillow. “ What are you about?” 
he asked. “ Nothing,’’ replied the countryman, 
‘“‘T am only taking my revenge.” 

The other day | met one of my friends, an excel- 
lent man; he was in deep mourning—bdlack cost, 
pants, vest, gloves, cravat, and crape areund his 
hat. He was slowly walking, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground. ‘Ah, my friend,’’ said L, ~ what 
have you lost?"—“I have lost nothing,” he re- 
plied, ‘I am a widower.” 

A well known statesman was accustomed to fish 
in one particular spot near the bridge of Zena, and 


ehad become so much attached to the place, that he 


could not bear to have any one else occupy it. Ove 
morning he found the place occupied, the next day 
the same, and the day after. The statesman made 
inquiries respecting the intruder, and ascertained 
that he had been a government clerk, bat had re- 
cently been discharged. Two days after, the clerk 
was reinstated in his employment, and the states 
man again took possession of his fishing-place. 

The Duke of H. had a son, a student at the 
Bonaparte Lyceum. At the distribution of the 
prizes, this son returned home withont a single one. 
at which the duke was very angry. ‘Go, a,” 
said he to him, “ go to bed—go lock yourself up iz 
your room, and bring me the key.” 

Madame Boivin, of Pastiglime Street, for two 
years had vainly tried to get her pay for two dezea 
of cravats which Mr. L., a young fop, suspected of 
living a little at the expense of confiding trades- 
men, had bought of her. At last she sent ber ‘ail, 
couched in these terms:— Mr. L., Dr. to two dosen 
of fancy satin gend’armes.’"—“ What dees this 
mean?" asked Mr. L. “What are satin gea- 
d’armes ?"’—“ They are doubtless your cravats.~ 
was the reply, “ beeause they take a thief by the 
throat every morning.” 


—— 9 Oe 
AN UNKIND CUT. 


A few days ago, says the Cape Cod Advertiser. 
e weil dressed stranger sauntered down on ene cf 
our wharves for the purposes of seeing the sights 
and enjoying himself generally. In order to get a 
more extended prospect, he mounted a hogshead 
filled with blabber; and while gazing at the beat- 
tifal harbor prospect, he lost his balance, and in be 
went up to his neck in swoet blubber. Fortanatels 
some persons were near at hand, who succeeded iz 
extricating him from bis unfortunate predicament; 
but his new suit was completely ruined, and he 
presented a most sorry spectacle. He was taker 
into a building and wrung out; but the owner « 
the premises demanded a quarter for the oil be bad 
soaked up in his clothes, which was the recet ap- 
kind cut of all. He forked over the money ani 
left for his boarding-bouse, fully satiafied that be 
had seen the elephant, and paid his admission fee 
in fall. 


Mr. Jones and his —* on a Tour of Pleasure. 
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The “ gentlemanly landiord "’ offers a roosting-place for the party. Mr. Jones and ladies indignant. 
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Astonishment and indignation of the Jones family when the “ gentlemanly landlord” presented the bill. 
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CONFEDERATE SALT WORKS, GA. 


The readers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY 
will heartily re-echo the wish of the gallant 
sailor who sends us the ‘illustration on this 
page, a view of the Confederate Salt Works 
near Darien, Georgia, recently destroyed by 
a party from the gunboat Seneca. Our cor- 
respondent, in regard to that expedition, 
writes as follows: 


“ Our orders are to inflict as mueh damage 
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upon the enemy as possible. It seems crucl 
to adhere to such instructions, but we are com- 
pelled, by a stern regard to duty, to act as 
directed. Ah, I wish this cruel war was over, 
and that the Union was once more re-united 
and cemented by ties of brotherly love and 
friendship. But all of this will happen, I sup- 
pose in: God’s own time. 

“ A few days since we started a boat expe- 
dition up the Altamaha River for the purpose 
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CONFEDERATE SALT WORKS, GEORGIA. 
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of destroying the Confederate Salt Works, 
near Darien, Georgia. Salt is a scarce article 
in the confederacy, and the more works de- 
stroyed the sooner we shall have peace, for 
the rebels can’t live without their bacon, and 
to have bacon they must use salt. 

“Well, let me tell you that the expedition 
was one of danger, for the confederates were 
all around us, but we slipped past them, one 
dark night, with muffled oars, and at daylight 
heve in sight of the Salt Works, a sketch of 
which I send you; and let me tell you that I 


made it in a hasty moment, for an alarm was 
given just as we rushed forward. The works 
were in full operation, and about a ship-load 
of salt was lying around, but we applied a 
torch to the buildings, flooded the salt and 
left the works in ruins. We retreated to the 
river and reached the ship in safety. I re- 
peat, I heartily wish that this cruel war was 
over.” 

There is not a loyal man in the country but 
would express the same wish, but the time for 
peace has not yet arrived. 





a> se. 
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BOSTON RAILROAD DEPOT, LOWELL 

The engraving on this page in an excellent 
representation of the depot of the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, on Merrimac street, Lowell, 
a fine, substantial building of brick, with of 
fices and halls, and one of the most picturesqre 
station houses in New England. The salient 
tower with its graceful arched windows and 
doors gives this structure a peculiar physioe- 
nomy. It has every convenience for travel 
lers, and contains a periodical station and a 
refreshment stand. 
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READING. 

Keep your view of men and things exte? 
sive, and depend upon it that a mixed knov! 
edge is not a superficial one. As far as itr 
the views that it gives are true; but he wit 
eads deeply in one class of writers only, gti! 
views which are almost sure to be 
and which are not only narrow, but false. 4¢ 
just your-proposed amount of reading to you 
time and inclivation—tbis is perfectly free» 
every mao; but whether that amount be lars 
or small, Jet, it. be varied in its kind. 
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GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN. | 


During the past season the fishing in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay has been unusually good, and 
the catch of mackerel remarkably large, thus 
adding thousands of dollars to the wealth of 
Gloucester, Marblehead, Provincetown and 
other seaport towns. The spirited engraving 
on this pdge represents a fleet of Gloucester 
mackerel-men in Massachusetts Bay during the 
month of September, when the fish tribe are 
in and bite eagerly. But the fisherman’s life 
is not all sunshine and pleasure. He has his 
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cares and moments of anxiety like other peo- 
ple. It is not well known how severe and 
imminent are the perils to which the hardy 
fishermen are exposed, and how many are 
prematurely hurried from life while in the 
pursuit of their business. And one cannot 
but remark in passing through the place and 
becoming acquainted with the history of the 
people, the many relics of widowhood and 
orphanage that meet the eye, and evince the 
peculiar liability of the occupation of the peo- 


| pie suddenly to remove by death the fathers 
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and brothers of their families. But notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the enterprise and 
energy of our fishermen are strikingly display- 
ed, and the fisheries of New England are a 
source of value and lucrative income, furnish- 
ing the means of livelihood for thousands, and 
forming a large item in our commercial trans- 
actions and resources. A large proportion of 
our shoremen, all along our coasts, are busily 
engaged in this undertaking, penetrating into 
almost inaccessible seas, braving every vicie- 
situde, of weather, storm ahd climate, in the 
pursuit of their perilous vocation. The sea, 
for thousands of miles, northward, eastward 
and southward, readily yields its flnny revenue 
to the skill, endurance and hardihood of our 
‘fishing population—from the venturesome 
whaler who pursues the giant monsters to the 
very heart of the northern ocean, to the hum- 
bler angler for codfish and haddock on the 
Grand Banks, from Cape Ann. As before re- 
marked the fisheries of this country furnish 
no unimportant part of our commercial oper- 
ations. New England, and especially eastern 
Massachusetts and Maine, have a large inter- 
est in this business, and have pursued it with 
highly important results. It has been a val- 
uable school for training an adventurous race 
of mariners. Says Hayward in his Gazetteer: 
“ With respect to the productiveness of human 
support and governmental revenue, no part 
of the United States has experienced it more, 
and thriven more from it than New England, 
through its hardy fishermen. From _ the 
earliest periods their occupation has been one 
of the first necessity and greatest profit, if we 
take into view its various branches, and in- 
clude in them the whale fishery. But in pur- 
suit of that employment, not the Atlantic 
alone bounds their enterprising industry. The 
bold and hazardous occupation is followed in 
every ocean, sea, or strait where its subjects 
are to be met, and the whalers of America are 
among the most daring, courageous and ex- 


pert of men.” 
——— 9 -o aef— —— —  — 


ALLIGATORS BOARDED AND LODGED. 

We made an excursion lately to what is 
called the “ Muggar Tank,” a lake of alliga- 
tors, which lies in a small and beautifully sit- 
uated grove of trees, surrounded by a range 
of low hills about nine miles from Kurrachee. 
After having breakfasted, we proceeded to the 
spot where these hideous monsters are con- 
gregated. They are held sacred by the na- 
tives of the country, and are regularly fed by 
the contributions of devotees. The tank is 
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more like an overflown meadow than a lake, 
having deep channels intersecting each other, 
and is literally alive with these huge “mug- 
gars,” some lying basking on the knolls and 
ridges, others floating on the surface of the 
deep water. They are all sizes, from a foot 
or two to twenty or twenty-five feet in length, 
and bulky in proportion. Having purchased 
a kid, and cut it up on the banks, there was a 
universal opening of their capacious jaws. 
which they kept distended in expectation of 
having a piece of flesh pitched into them; 
they are too lazy and too well fed to make 
any further demonstration. The native keep- 
er, who feeds them, then Began calling to 
them, when they ¢ome one by one lazily along, 
and waddling on to the shore, each took what 
was given tohim. The rapidity with which 
the poor kid vanished, head and heels, was 
truly surprising. They knew the keeper quite 
well, and if any one should take up what is 
not thrown to him, the keeper makes him 
drop it by striking him on the snout with his 


stick. Their jaws are certainly dreadful clap- 


traps, and the crash they make when brought 
together is horrible, crushing the bones even 
of the head of their prey like so much eras. 
It is possible, setting aside motives of super 
stition, that the lahabitants now find it neces 
sary to feed these voracious monsters, for, 
were the “ supplies to be stopped,” they weald 
become dangerous neighdors. In fact, they 
do at times pick up and devoer a stray child 
left on the banks by atci@gtht “Wp esi 
There are here three hot i eGs o 
supplies the ‘tank, and is a timp@Pature of 
about ninety-six degrees. The two others 
have a temperatnre as high as one hundred 
and eighty degrees. The water fssues from 
the rock as pure as crystal, and fn great aban- 
dance. The females of the country repair to 
these springs after their confinement, to per- 
form their ablutions, and to present their sac- 
crifices to the “muggars.”—Anglo-Indiaa 
paper. oe Re 
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In the Austrian parilament the members 
vote by electricity. Before every deputy’s 
seat are two knobs—one biack, the other 
white. When he wants to vote “yes,” the 
deputy touches the white knob, and at once s 
white spot appears upon a tablet beside the 
president. When he desires to vote “ino,” be 
touches a black knob, and a black epot ap 
pears on a white tablet. Thus no one cm 
vote that white is black, as other legialatare 
sometimes have done. 
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COURT HOUSE, FONDA, NEW YORK. 

The engraving on this page represents the 
Court House, at Fonda, Montgomery county, 
New York, a handsome and substantial look- 
ing structure, of the Grecian style of arch- 
itecture. It is built of brick, two stories 
high and surmounted by a dome. Fonda isa 
- handsome town in the Mohawk Valley, and 
is not far from Butter’s Falls, on the East 
Canada Creek, and has séveral substantial and 
beautiful residences. It is a thriving, well-to- 
do place. 
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CHINESE ANECDOTE. | 

Hamiti, reputed one of the wisest and best 
ofthe Chinese emperors, after having gained 
great advantages over the Tartars, who had 
invaded his dominions, returned to the great 
city of Nankin to enjoy his success. After he 
had rested some days from his fatigue, the 
people who are naturally fond of show, looked 
for the triumphal entry that monarchs at such 
times are accustomed to make. Their mur- 
murs reached the emperor’s ears. He loved 
his people, and was willing to do all he could 
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to satisfy their just desires. He therefore as- | 
sured them that he meant at the next publie 
festival to exhibit one of the most glorious 
triumphs that had ever occurred in China. . 
The people rejoiced at his condescension, and 
on the appointed day assembled at the palace . 
gate with the most eager expectation. There 
they waited for some time, without seeing any 
of those preparations that usually precede a | 
triumph. The lantern with the thousand ta- 
pers was not yet brought forth, and the fire- — 
works that usually covered the city walls were 
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not lighted. The people were clamorous at 
this delay, when in the midst of their impa- 
tience the palace gate flew open and the em- 
peror himself appeared in an ordinary habit, 
followed by the blind, the maimed, and the 
strangers of the city, all well clad, and in their 
hands money enough for a year’s wants. The 
people, af first amazed, soon saw the wisdom 
of their king, and that to promote virtue and 
make men happy was the summit of human 
glory; a lesson worthy of every monarch’s 
ambition. 
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INOLINED PLANE, MORRIS CANAL. 


The excellent design on this page is a repre- 
sentation of the inclined plane on the Morris 
Canal, which passes through Newark, N. J. 
The canal is about one fourth of a mile from 
the court house, and crosses a hill by means of 
an inclined plane. Thelevel of the water at the. 
top is about seventy feet above that at the foot 
ofthe hill, and this distance is overcome by the 
means of cars which descend into the basin a 
sufficient depth to allow of the boats being 





INCLINED PLANE ON THE MORRIS CANAL. 


left sometimes without any restraint to walk 
about the yard, and return to the stable, ac- 
cording to his fancy. In the yard there was 
also a few pigs of a peculiar breed, fed on 
grains and corn, and to these pigs the horse 
had evidently an insuperable objection, which 
is illustrated by the following fact. There 
was a deep trough in the yard, holding water 
for the horses, where this horse went alone 
with his mouth full of corn, which he saved 
from hissupply. When he reached the trough, 





INCLINED PLANE ON THE MORRIS CANAL. 


floated into them, where they are secured, 
and are drawn up by a wire cable passing over 
the drum of a stationary engine in the build- 
ing seen near the top of the picture. 





A HORSE FOND OF MISCHIEF. 

A gentleman speaking of the habits of ani- 
mals, gives the following curious account: 
There was some years ago, a very fine horse 
in the possession of Sir Henry Meux & Co.,, 
the eminent brewers, which was used as a 


he let the corn fall near it on the ground, and 
when the young swine approached to eat it 
(for the old ones kept aloof) he suddenly seiz- 
ed one of them by the tail, popped him into 
the trough, and then capered about the yard, 
seemingly delighted with the frolic. The 
noise of the pig would soon bring the men to 
his assistance, who knew from experience 


| what was the matter, while the horse indulged 


in all sorts of antics, by way of showing his 
glee, and then he would return quietly to the 


dray-horse, but was so tractable that he was | stable. 


GOV. LINCOLN’S MONUMENT, AUGUSTA, ME. 


GOVERNOR LINOCOLN’S MONUMENT. 


Directly in front of the State House, at 
Augusta, Me., is a handsome plat of ground, 
well laid out and called the “common.” At 
the foot of the common is Governor Lincoln’s 
Monument, a good view of which is presented 
on this page. It was erected by the State, 
and contains the following inscriptions: “ EK, 
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in the country. We havea distinct recollec- 
tion of meeting several of Augusta’s amiable 
daughters at the United States Hotel in Port- 
land, during the masonic celebration, a year 
ago last June. We know that some of the 
members ofthe Boston encampment lost their 
hearts on that occasion. We hope that they 
have found them, or made a good exchange. 
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GOVERNOR LINCOLN’S MON UMENT, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Lincoln, of Portland, Governor of Maine, died 
Oct. 8, 1829,aged 40. Member of the Senate— 
W. Delesdernier, of Baileyville, died June 16, 
1342, aged 49. Members of the House—J. 
Cushman, of Winslow, died Jan. 28, 1834, aged 
70; C. Waterhouse, of China, clerk, died March 
1, 1839, aged 38.” By the way, Augusta is 
one of the handsomest places in Maine, and 
contains some of the finest ladies to be found 


FLYING PROAS, LADRONE ISLANDS. 


The picture given on page 433 repre- 
sents the peculiar boats (proas) used by the 
Ladrone islanders, with their slender hulls 
and huge triangular sails, managed by natives 
with great adroitness. To the mariner ac- 
customed to European rigs, a fleet of these 
queer craft hurrying along shore affords a 
singular spectacle. All the navigators who 
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made known to us the existence of groups of ' 


islands in the Pacific, the Indian and other 
oceans, accompanied their narratives with de- 
s?riptions of the canoes or other kinds of boats 
in use among the natives; and means are thus 
afforded for observing the various ways in 
which ingenuity is brought to bear on such 
matters. Whether each nation or tribe made 
its own discoveries, and applied its own in- 
ventive skill, or whether one borrowed ideas 
from another and modified them according to 
circumstances, can now hardly be known; 
but it is probable that both causes led to the 
production of the object in view. The proa 
we have delineated is used among the La- 
drones and other eastern islands. In the ac- 
count of Anson’s voyage, this proa is spoken 
of with marked commendation. “ Whether 
we consider its aptitude to the particular nav- 
igation of these islands, or the uncommon 
simplicity and ingenuity of its fabric and con- 
trivance, or the extraordinary velocity with 
which it moves, we shall find it worthy of our 
admiration, and meriting a place among the 
mechanical productions of the most civilized 
nations.” The proa seems to be constructed 
on a principle the very reverse of American 
vessels; for, while we make the head of the 
vessel different from the stern, and the two 
sides alike, the pron has the head and stern 
alike, but the two sides different. There is 
one side of the vessel which is intended al- 
ways to be kept to the leeward, and this is flat, 
whereas the other side is rounded. To pre- 
vent her oversetting, which is liable to happen 
from her narrowness of beam, and the strait- 
ness of her leeward side, there is a frame ex- 
tending from her to the windward, to the end 
of which is fastened a log, shaped like a small 
boat, and made hollow. The weight of the 
frame is intended to balance the proa, and 
the small boat, by its buoyancy, prevents the 
oversetting. The body of-the proais made 
of two pieces joined endwise, and sewed to- 
gether with bark—there being no iron used 
about her; it is always about two inches 
thick at the bottom, and about one at the 
gunwale. The proa generally carries six or 
seven men, two of them placed in the head 
and stern to steer the vessel alternately with 
a paddle, according to the direction in which 
it is going; the other man being employed in 
baling out the water which she accidentally 
ships, or in setting and trimming the sail. The 
peculiar construction of these vessels arises 
Out of the sort of navigation for which they 
are intended. The Ladrones are a string of 
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islands lying nearly north and south of eack 
other, and the proas have scarcely to follow 
any other polnts of the compass than these 
two in maintaining intercourse between one 
island and another. Either end of the vessel 
may at pleasure make head, and thus, by sim- 
ply shifting the sail, it may go to and fro with- 
out ever “ putting about” or turning round. 
By the flatness of their lee side and small 
breadth, they arc able to make much nearer 
the wind than’ other vessels. They bave been 
known to progress, when a brisk tradewind 
was with them, at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, and their amazing swiftness has earned 
for them the name of “ flying proas.” 





— t~_oe - — — 


BRITISH GUIANA, 

This is the most westerly portion of the 
Guiana region of South America. Its area 
has been variously estimated, but the portion 
actually acknowledged by Brazil and Ven- 
ezuela as belonging to Great Britain is 12,00 
square miles The population is about 138,000. 
The Dutch were the first European settle- 
ments in its immediate vicinity; the laws of 
Holland are still to a considerable extent in 
force, and there is a Dutch-like aspect in 
George Town, the capital, which cannot es 
cape notice. The country itself is in most 
parts exceedingly fertile, and in all districts 
is capable of a very high degree of cultivation. 
The forests contain valuable timber, and many 
medicinal plants and dye-woods. A large 
number of persons are exclusively employed 
in felling timber for exportation. Wood-cut- 
ting licenses are granted by the governor (or 
may be granted, for the grants are not com- 
pulsory), for terms of five years each over 
tracts of not less than 300 and not more than 
1000 acres, at the annual rent of thisty cents 
per acre. The tracts of land for wood-cutting: 
are selected as nearly as possible In the figure 
of a parallelogram, having {ts fagade ona riv- 
er or creek, a depth inwards equal at least to 
twice the frontage. A space is left between 
each two tracts in the same locality. The 
license-holder must not transfer, sub-divide, 
or sub-let his grant without the consent of the 
governor, 2nd if he employ the native Indiana, 
he must make an official entry of their names 
and tribes, and of the wages paid. These 
wages inust be paid in money, and the issue 
of spirituous liquors is prohibited. 

The savannahs between Berbice and Dem- 
erara comprise an area of about 3000 square 
miles; they are well watered, covered with 
nutritious grasses, and dotted over with shady 
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clumps of trees. These savannahs afford ex- 
cellent pasturage for cattle. Herds of cattle 
and horses wander at large in the savannahs 
beyond the Pacaraima, where they are expos- 
ed to the attacks of wild beasts, and are of but 
small utility to man. The stocking of these 
well-watered savannahs with the cattle and 
horses which are now in a wild condition 
would be of great advantage to the colony, 
and has, we believe, been attempted, and al- 
ready attended with some success. Sheep and 
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cattle-breeding establishments might be very 
profitably worked on the land which now lies 
waste, and beef and mutton thus become as 
cheap as in Australia. The natural resources 
of the country are great; it has good water 
communication throughout nearly the whole 
of its extent; the great want is labor. Land 
may be had at a cheap rate, and free grants 
are made to immigrants arriving in the colony 
and willing to bind themselves, within one 
year to built a house and cultivate the land. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 





BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


PLD 





White fleecy robes clothe plain and steep, 
While leafless branches shiver, 

As down the valley fierce gales sweep, 
And frost-chains bind the river. 


The gladsome groves, in softest green, 
Their glories all surrender ; 

No longer parent stems to screen 
With robes of floral splendor! 


In place of fragrant heather bells, 
Sad withered leaves are lying; 

The verdant beauty of the dells 
*Neath wintry clouds is dying. 


But Winter gives us fireside hours, 
Where loved ones sit caressing ; 

And while it robs us of the flowers, 

At hearthstone leaves a blessing. 
—_————__—_¢— D+.) 
ANIMAL FUN. 

Small birds chase each other about in play, 
but perhaps the conduct of the crane and 
trumpier is the most extraordinary. The 
latter stands on one leg, hops about in the 
most eccentric manner, and throws somer- 
saults. The Americans call it the mad bird, 
on account of these singularities. Water birds, 
such as ducks and geese, dive after each other 





and clear the surface with outstretched neck 
and flapping wings, throwing abundant spray 
around. Deer often engage in sham battle, 
or trial of strength, by twisting their horns 
together and pushing for the mastery. 

All animals pretending violence in their 
play, stop short of exercising it; the dog takes 
the greatest precaution not to injure by his 
bite, and the orang-outang, in wrestling with 
his keeper, pretends to throw him, and makes 
feints of biting him. Some animals carry oat 
the semblance of catching their prey; young 
cats, for instance, leap after a very smal and 
moving object, even to the leaves strewn by 
the autumn wind; the body quivering, and 
the tail vibrating with emotion, bound on the 
moving leaf, and again springing forward te 
another. 

Bengger saw young jaguars and cougars 
playing with round substances like kittens. 
There is a story ofa magpie that was basily 
employed in a garden gathering pebbles, and 
with much solemnity and astudied air, buried 
them in a hole made to receive a post. After 
dropping each stone, it cried “currack” tri- 
umphantly, and set off for another, On ex- 
amiuing the spot, a poor toad was found in 
this hole, which the magpie was stoning for 
his amusement. 

—_——_-—__——_ 4s ee —_—-"—_ 

Solitude is necessary in the moments when 
grief is strongestand thought most troubled. 
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OHUBOH OF ST. JAMES THE LESS. | delightful region. There is no lathing, plas- 

This beautiful little church, of gothic struc- | tering, or painting upon it, but it is built of 
ture,-a view of which we present on this page, | plain stone and wood, although, in‘ its unos- 
is situated but a stone’s throw from the | tentatious way, finely polished and finished 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, and near the Falls of | within.. 
the Sehuylkill. It is of the Episcopal denom- 
ination, located {n a truly romantic spot, and The hatred of those who are the most nearly 
is an object of interest to all visitors in this | connected, is the most inveterate. 
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A SNAKE STORY. 

The following {ncredible story, taken from 
a Swedish paper, will amase if it will not edi- 
fy: “A, peasant from Tresforningasjo Ka- 
pell,” says a physician at Oernkoldsvik,.in his 
official report to the ‘Royal Swedish Sanitary 
College, “visited me at the beginning of this 
year to consult me in regard to an unwelcome 
guest that had got into his stomach, namely, 
asnake. During a journey he slept one night 
in a peasant’s cottage in a wicker basket 
which stood upon the floor, and at once he 
woke feeling something which resembled a 
cold live body sliding down his body. He re- 
membered that he had seen some large and 
half-decayed logs brought in for the fireplace, 


and at once bethought himself that very like- | 


ly a snake might have lain in one of the holes 
of these logs, and during the night have come 
out to seek a warmer dwelling by sliding 
down the sleeper’s open mouth into his stom- 
ach. This idea became quite rooted with him. 
When he got home he took Epsom salts and 
aloes in enormous doses; but the snake, which 
had at once notified its presence by suckings 
just below the navel and bites in the abdomen 
(!) was not brought to light. Now he drank 
a quartern of nitric acid mixed with three 
pints of water, but equally unavailing; the 
snake only grew more restive. Next, a sort 
of soup was made of thin, sour oil, and the 
juice from tobacco pipes which had not been 
cleaned for more than a year. Cold sweat- 
ings, retching, and at last vomiting followed; 
but the man only got worse. He now tried 
assisted by two friends, to kill the enake by 
squeezing it to death; and he and his friends 
continued during nine hours to knead away, 
and the snake really became more quiet for 
about twenty-four hours, but that was all. 
After having drunk several quarterns of ter- 
pentine to no use, an attempt was made at 
angling for it. A sort of fish-hook was made 
of iron wire, and a lump of dough composed 
of flour, white of an egg, treacle and butter, 
was put on as a bait. The hook, fixed to a 
string, was then swallowed, and, after about 
’ half an hour, a ‘bite’ was felt, and the string 
was therefore hauled in, and the patient could 
distinctly feel how the snake clung to the 
hook; but, unfortunately, just as it came to 
the gorge, the snake let go its hold, and down 
it sank again into the stomach. The next at- 
tempt was still more unfortunate, as the hook 
got fixed in the throat, and it took long to get 
it loose again, It would have been thought 
that this would have induced the patient to 
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give-up ap ferthes 1attengts appagiags dept 
no, a third attempt was made, and an exirs 
tackle fixed at the hollow part of the hook, to 
be able to get it loose if it should fix again. 
This time the snake would not bite at all, the 
hook was drawn up bare, and all farther at- 
tempts at angling relinquished. Quite in 
despair, the peasant now consulted me (the 
physician spoken of above). I tried to reason 
with him,. but it was no use; he clung to the 
idea. I have since heard that he has consult- 
ed both physicians and others, and was at 
last obliged to return home unalleviated. 
When he got home he became addicted to 
drink, which seems tobe the only remedy, 
which, after some time, really has cured him. 
INDtaN BLOQUENCR. 

Much of the eloquesce attributed to our 
North American Indians is spurious; or, 
rather, it loges its distinctive charactaristics 
by the process of translation. But a truly 
characteristic and genuine specimen fe pre- 
served in the address of Red Eagie te General 
Jackson. Red Eagle was a Creek apd half 
breed. His father was a Scotchaygig gamed 
Charles Weatherford. Among the. qijiies, he 
went by the name of Weathen@Mi& Red 
Eagle, at the battle of Fort Mimma, bed the 
Indian army, and exhibited all the aqrugminary 
ferocity of a madman, sparing rome, and 
drenching his arms in blood wherever he 
went. From the date of this battle, he com- 
manded the entire Creek army, and fought in 
all the battle-fields of Alabama, The opening 
and closing scenes of the war were in atramge 
contrast. The battle of the Horse-Shas $er- 
minated the contest. Of twel wal- 
riors, not more than twenty and 
nearly six hundred were left dead on @ 
This was an awful retaliation. Dusting the 
war, four thousand Indians wers.kiffed - It is 
a little surprising that though press indace- 
ments were offered by our army, under com- 
mand of General Jackson, for the capture of 
Red Eagle, he always contrived ta.escape de- 
tection; and when at last taken, he bad vol 
untarily and alone entered the camp ef the 
commander to ask for peace. His speech on. 
that occasion is one of the most eloquent in 
the history of oratory. 

“Once,” remarked Red Eagle, “I could 
animate my warriors to the battle. But I 
cannot animate the dead. My warriors no 
longer hear my voiee.. Their homes are Talla- 
dega, Tallahatchee, Emuklaw and Tohopeks. 










‘I have not surrendered myself thoughtlesaly. 
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THE ARCADE, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


“While there was a chance for success, 1 never 
left my post, nor supplicated peace for my 
‘mation or myself. On the miseries and mis- 
fortunes brought upon my country, I look 
‘back with the deepest sorrow, and I wish to 
avert still greater calamities. If I had been 
left to contend against the Georgian army, 
I would have raised my corn on one bank of 
the river, and fought them on the other. But 
your people have destroyed my nation. 
General Jackson, you are a brave man; I 
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The speech was no less worthy of admira- 
tion than the bold step of appearing before 
General Jackson in person, who, it was told 
him, had fixed a price upon his head. The 
hair-breadth escapes of Red Eagle, during the 
war, are some of them of thrilling interest. 
At one time, when hotly pursued, he leaped 
from a bluff a hundred feet high, into the 
river, on horseback! His affair of love, too, 
with a white woman, whom he subsequently 
married, abounded in roimance. 





VIEW OF THE ARCADE, PHOVIDENCE, R. I. 


am another. Ido not fear to die, but rely 
upon your generosity. You will exact no 
terms of a conquefed and helpless people, but 
those to which they ought to accede. What- 
ever they may be, it would now be folly and 
madness to oppose them. If they oppose, you 
shall find me among the sternest enforcers of 
obedience. Those who would still hold out, 
can only be influenced by a mean apirit of re- 
venge. To this they must not and shall not 
sacrifice the last remnant of thelr country.” 


ARCADE, PROVIDENOBD, R. IL. 

On this page of the DoLLAR MonrHLY, we 
give a fine view of the celebrated Arcade, of 
Providence, R. I., one of the most remarkable 
buildings in the country. It is on the west side 
of the river, and fronts on two streets, run- 
ning through from Westminster street to Wey- 
bosset, or Broad street, having a Doric portico 
oneach. It is 225 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
72 feet high, divided into three stories, con- 
taining upwards of 80 stores in each. 
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THE OAK AND THE SQUIRREL. 

It is not generally known how much we, as 
a maritime nation, are indebted to our little 
friends, the squirrels. These active little fel- 
lows render important service to our navy; 
for most of the fine oak trees, which are so 
important in ship-building, especially for ves- 
sels of war, are planted by the squirrel. A 
gentleman walkiug one day in the wood be- 
longing to the Duke of Beaufort, in the coun- 
ty of Monmouth, England, had his attention 
attracted by one of these crackers of nuts; 
the squirrel sat very composedly upon the 
ground, and the gentleman paused to watch 
his motions. In afew moments the creature 
darted with wonderful swiftness to the top of 
the tree beneath which he had been sitting. 
In an instant he returned, carrying an acorn 
in his mouth; this acorn he did not eat, but 
he began to dig a hole in the ground with his 
paws. When the hole was large enough and 
deep enough to please him, he dropped the 
acorn into it; he seemed to eye the deposit 
with great satisfaction, and then he sat to 
work and covered up his treasure. When his 
task was accomplished, the squirrel again 
darted into the tree, and again returned in 
his character of acorn bearer; and this load 
he disposed of just as he had done the former. 
This he continued to do as long as the ob- 
server thought fit to watch him. This little 
animal’s industry was certainly not with the 
intention of providing us with oaks, but with 
that of providing for himself when food would 
be less plentiful; the holes were his winter 
store-houses. As it is probable that the 
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THE OAK AND THE SQUIRREL. 


what patience she must have possessed her 
soul! How self-denyiag she must have been! 
How tender and loving! How thoughtfal for 
the comfort of all about her! Her husband 
did not seek happiness in public places, be- 
cause he found purer and sweeter enjoyment 
at home. Her children, when away, did not 


‘dread to return, for there was no place so dear 


to them as home. There was their mother 
thinking for them, and praying for them, and 
longing for their coming. When tempted, 
they thought of her. When in trouble, they 
remembered her kind voice and her ready 
sympathy. When sick, they must go home; 
they could not die away from their dear moth- 
er. This wife and mother was not exempt 
from the cares common to her place. She 
toiled; she suffered disappointments and be- 
reavements; she was afilicted, bat yet she was 
submissive and cheerful. The Lord’s will 
concerning her was her will, and se she passed 
away, leaving this sweet remembrance behind 
her—‘ She always made home happy.” 
$2 = heii 
FRENCH VIVANDIERSES. 

The life-like picture on page 459 is a capi- 
tal representation of three French viyandieres, 
dashing young ladies, who are atiached to 
different regiments, and when im action carry 
succor to the wounded and tired. It will te 
noticed that each of the parties carries a sma’! 
keg, which is generally filled with wine, bran- 
dy or coffee, and doled out to the soldiers in 
small quantities upon the field of battle or on 
the march. The figure on the left represents 
a vivandiere belonging to a Zouave regiment, 





squirrel’s memory is not sufficiently retentive | the centre one to a mounted regiment, and 
to enable him to remember all the spots in | 
which he deposits these acorns, the industrious | The French girls enter into the spirit of the 


little fellow no doubt loses a few every year; 
these spring up, and in due time supply us 
with the timber that our ship-yards require. 
+02 > —- 
SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY. 
A plain marble stone, in a churchyard, bears 
this brief inscription:—“She always’ made 
home happy.” 
bereaved husband, after sixty years of wedded 
life. He might have said of his departed wife, 
she was beautiful and accomplished, and an 
ornament to society, and yet not have said she 
made home happy. He might have added, she 
was a Christian, and not have been able to 
ay, “She always made home happy.” What 
a rare combination of virtues and graces this 
wife and mother must have possessed! How 
wisely she must have ordered her house! In 
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the one on the right to an infantry regiment. 


positions which they attain in the army, and 
always look neat and attractive. Some of our 
regiments attempted to introduce the plan of 


having vivandieres attached to them at the 


commencement of the war, but the experi- 
ment was not a successful one; and the poor 


' girls who followed the soldiers to the field, 
The epitaph was penned by a | were glad enough to return home. 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, LONDON, 

The excellent engraving on page 440 is 
a view of the English Houses of Parliarment. 
The building is on the bank of the Thames, 
and was erected at an enormous expense. It 
presents a grand frontage on the river side of 
about nine hundred feet, bearing a rich dis 
play of graceful mouldings, tracery, carving: 
and decorations, (The.entrance is by the Peers’ 
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FRENCH ViVANDIERES. 


Lobby, whence, through elegant brass gilt 
gates, you enter the House of Lords. 
first impression is dazzling to the eyes by its 
richness and profusion of decoration displayed 
in all parts of the interior. This fine room is 
about one hundred feet square, and forty-five 
feet high. At the south end is the royal 
throne; at the north end the reporters’ gallery, 
the front richly ornamented with panelling, 
containing the royal badges, painted in gilt 


_ ground. The ceiling is very striking in its 
The | 


appearance, its general ground being of a rich 
blue, bordered with red and gold, and em- 
blazoned with the royal arms. The railings 
of the gallery are brass, ornamented at the 
base with enamelled grounds of red and blue. 
Below the gallery is inscribed, “ Fear God— 
Honor the Queen.” The House of Commons 
is more simply decorated. But rich as the 
building really ts; ite location is far from satis- 


LONDON. 
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‘HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


halls. Numerous measures have been adopt- 


ed to remove the difficulty, but thus far with- 
out success, 


factory to the members of the government, for 
the Thames sometimes smells so obnoxious, 
that it is almost impossible to remain in the 
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_ VICTORIA STANTON. 


[ORIGINAL. ] | 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 





BY MINA MERTON. 
OPP PPA LL OL LD 


From the maple in the meadow, 
By the rill, . 
And the mighty oak and chestnut 
On the hill, 
Come the fading leaves of autumn, 
Floating still; 
Through the wide extending forest, 
When the winds no longer rave, 
They are dropping, dropping, dropping, 
O'er the land and o’er the wave; 
From the green boughs, where the summer 
Tresses hung, 
And the young twigs, where the robin 
Perched and sung, 
Floating down into the grave. 


And whene'er I see them floating 
Without sound, 
From the long and pendant branches 
All around; 
When I see them torn and scattered 
_ On the ground, 
Bitter thoughts arise within me, 
And my heart unconscious grieves; 
And of sad and mournful numbers 
Is the song that memory weaves, 
For the heart that thrilled enraptured 
To my own, 
And the voice that answered sweetly 
Every tone, 
Now are silent as the leaves. 
+-eooe>—————" 
[ORIGINAL.] 


‘VICTORIA STANTON, 
* A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 





BY L. AUGUSTUS BEALE, 





CHAPTER I. 
“To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The patriot’s sword unsheath! 
March on! march on! all hearts eee 
On victory, or death !”’ 


Tue full, melodious tones of the singer 


gave a thrill of deep significance to this stir-. 


ring martial song. We hushed our voices to 
listen, for we felt that there was a weighty 
meaning in the strong and earnest strains 
that floated out on the still air of evening. 
There was patriotism. There was inspira- 
tion. That listening group was a picture for 


an artist, as each bent forward to catch those 
notes of the spirit-thrilling Marsellaise.. They 


bore a different meaning to each heart. 
27 
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To me, Decatur Lyon was still my boy 
cousin, young and wilful and proud, and the 
spirit of his song struck a strongly respon- 
sive chord in my own soul; for 1 yearned to 
be a man myself in this hour of our country’s 
‘dire distress, that I too might gird on the 
sword of victory, and go forth with the loyal 
thousands to the rescue of the dear old flag. 
I felt a deep sympathy for my brave and no- 
ble cousin, and listened with a feeling of en- 
thusiastic pleasure to the song which covertly 
declared to us his determination to join the 
great army of patriots who hold the honor of 
our government dearer than life, or home, 
or wealth, or any selfish blessing. _ 

How different the emotions of gentle Aunt 
Myra. All the conflicting sentiments of ma- 
ternal tenderness and Spartan patriotism min- 
gled in her breast and beamed with a solemn 
glow of renunciation on her pale and patient 
face, as she gazed intently into the far. hori- 
zon, Where the last rosy tints of day were 
fading into gray. 

Cousin Grace was worried and sorrowful. 
She was too young to respond with enthu- 
siasm to the sublime spirit which roused her 
brother to.action, so she sunk into a wretched 
melancholy., To her, the war was simply a 
scene of strife and bloodshed, and she had no 
hope that her brother would return unharmed. 

But there was another of our group whose 
flerce and angry look formed a striking con- 
trast to all the rest, Victoria Stanton, _ 


“ There is none like her, none."’ 


The cold clime of our northern country never 
develops such rareripe perfection of beauty 
as the faultless figure of this transplanted ex- 
otic. The rich, changing tints of her cheeks, 
the full roundness of her perfect form, the 
wavy, dreamy grace of every motion, the 
slumbering fires in her dark eyes, all revealed 
the warm blood of her southern birth. 

Now all the slumbering fervor of her nature 
was aroused and. gleamed darkly in her 
flashing eyes, and burned in the hectic crim- 
son of her cheeks, and sat deflant on her com- — 
pressed lips. I shuddered before the blaze of 
her strong passion, so still and deep, and yet 
so dreadful. Juno in her stormiest wrath 
could not have worn a more majestic look of 
inflexible pride than curved the lip of this 
young and wilful beauty. 

She was an orphan, only a distant 
of the Lyons, to whose careshe had been con- 
‘fided by her father’s will to acquire a north- 


ern education... We(all loved) her dearly for 
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her affectionate impulses and pretty volatile 
Ways; yet we yielded instinctively to her 
ruling will, as calm and passive natures are 
accustomed to submit to a stronger one, rather 
than make a sufficient effort to oppose it. 

Yet her reign was so sweet and gentle that 
she seemed to us rather a spoiled pet, than a 
Tight royal queen. 

In all the three years of her resideuce with 
‘us, nothing had transpired to develop the 
mighty passions of her soul, until the fearful 
storm of rebellion began to surge and mur- 
mur in the southern horizon. Then we be- 
‘gan to feel the swelling and rising of her 
slumbering faculties; and as the hell-born 
tempest of revolt and secession gathered 
‘shape and blackness, we soon ceased to speak 
‘of national affairs in her presence. She was 
a creature of heart and impulses. Logic and 
Judgment were unmeaning words to her, and 
her heart was with her people through all 
‘things. All Decatur’s fine talents of elo- 
quence and reasoning were entirely futile to 
win her toa calm and reasonable reflection 
“upon the great subject. 

- “They are my people, Decatur,” she would 
‘say, her large eyes luminous with feeling, 
“and I will share their fate. He that takes 
‘arms against them becomes my deadly fue?’ 

Only once did he attempt to show her the 
‘high and sacred associations of a free govern- 
“ment, and the obligations that every freeman 
owes to the fair flag that has sheltered him 
from tyrasny aad invasion, and. given him 
the blessings of a free press and a free educa- 
‘tion. Only once did he attempt to set before 
her the diabolical crime of rebellion against 
“such a government. “Victoria,” he said, 
‘looking sadly into her troubled eyes, “don’t 
‘you remember an old tale of like revolt and 
‘insurrection against just and generous laws, 
and how the rebels were punished for their 
unholy crime? Milton has told us that they 
“were banished to 


“Regions of sorrow! dolefal shades! where peace 
- Aind rest can never dwell! hope never comes; 
That comes to all: but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

. With evez-berning sulphur uncoasunied ! 

Such place eternal justice hath aa 

‘For those rebelliqus,’ 


“God does not lightly deal witli rebellion, 
“Victoria.” 

But she turned away her head impatiently, 
“and replied, as I told you: 

“They are my people, Decatur. He that 


 VICTORLA STANTON. 


takes arms against them becomes my deadly 
foe!” 

Well did we cndartand the deep signifi- 
cance of her words, for Victoria and Decatar 
were betrothed. 

He never renewed the subject in her pres- 
ence. Everything weat on as usual, save 
that we were all fearfully conscious of a 
smouldering fire in our midst, which a faint 
breath might at any moment kindle into wild 
conflagration. Yet Victoria was more than 
ever affectionate toward us all, and leaned 
with more compliant tenderness towards De- 
catur, as if by revealing to him the richness 
of her devotional love, she would drive from 
his heart the loyal love of patriotiam, by fill 
ing it with her own sweet image. And in- 
deed, he seemed to be charmed by the mag- 
netic power of her stronger love, and lingered 
fondly by her side, til! we thought he had 
chosen between Victoria and his country— 
greatly preferring the living, responsive love 
of this charming, tropical queen. And when 
the early summer came on with its long per- 
fumed twilights, they were constantly togeth- 
er, strolling down by the violet-blossomed 
banks of the stream, or nestled on the sofa by 
the west oriel window, while the martial notes 
of fife and drum came up from the village, 
sending the free blood leaping through his 
veins, and Victoria, listening to the wild beat- 
ing of his heart, would cling still closer to his 
side. But they spoke no words on thé sab- 
ject nearest their hearts. 

To-day two strange officers had called on 
Decatur, ayd: they held a Jang conference of 
two hours in the parlor, and when they were 

gone, Decatur came ont to tea very palé and 
reticent. We ate our meal in oppressive re- 
straint. Victoria looked white and troubled, 
and when Decatur took his hat to go to the 
village, she followed him to the door, and 
twining her arms closely about his neck, en- 
treated him to stay with her. He liagered, 
half irresolute, and clasped her in one long 
and passionate embrace, then put her tender- 
ly from him, saying he had a briefengagement, 
but would return to her very soon. She 
came in and threw herself on the sofa with a 
look of prophetic despair, but did not speak a 
word. When he returned, he went directly 


‘nto the parlor, without coming to our sitGing- 


room, sat down to the piano, and pot forth 
that thrilling song. We all knew tts 
meaning} and that was why Victoria's face 


turtied white as Parian male ad re 
fires of smothertd panelonaprang p 


-VICTORIA SIPANTON. 


firrnace heat of rage in that young tragic 
beauty. 

Suddenly the stirring notes of the fife and 
@rum broke forth with “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” just in front of oar dwelling. The little 
band of volunteers from the village had come 
up to salute their youthful commander. 

‘The two strange officers had brought Deca- 
tur a captain’s commission ! 


CHAPTER ILI. 


“ Life is thorny and youth is vain; 
And to be wsoth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’’ 


“ Vicrorta, my first and only love, this is 
more than I can bear.” 

“But you will remember, Captain Lyon, 
that it has been your own free and deliberate 
choice. I have not changed. If you love the 
emoluments of an unjust cause better than 
you do me, I am not to blame. I am the one 
that must suffer, and I will bear it without a 
murmur. I can bear such things in silence— 
but, as God sits in judgment, I will never be 
so false to my womanly honor, as to receive 
the addresses of my country’s foe; and may 
G od—” 

“Victoria! beware how you take an oath 
upon your lips! I will believe you without 
that. And yet how can I part from you thus ? 
God knows, I would give my life for you free- 
ly, but my honor, without which I should be 
most unworthy of your dear love, I must de- 
fend with my heart’s best blood. The time 
will come, Victoria, when you will see these 
things in a different light. Your wilful heart 
will one day discern the truth, and you will 
think more highly of me for thus following 
the stern mandate of duty, though now your 
reproaches press a crown of thorns upon my 
brow. The time will come when you will do 
me justice, Victoria, although It may be in 
fruitless tears above my grave.” 

“It is useless to prolong this scene, Captain 
Lyon. My brothers are in Charleston, and I 
wish to Heaven I had gone there before it was 
too late! You are going with the sword and 
gun to hunt them down and slay them in cold 
blood. You played together in my father’s 
garden when you were boys, and slept upon 
the same couch. Now you seek their life. I 
would gladly have spared us both this vain 
interview, but you insisted upon it, and so I 
will improve it by returning to you thes¢ 
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trifles which are now valueless to me, and I 
will trouble you for my miniature, if you 
please.” 

Victoria rose languidly and pushed across 
the table to Decatur, the locket and ring 
which she had proudly worn for twelve 
months, as precious emblems of her peel 

Decatur started to his feet. 

“Never! as God liveth, Victoria Stanton, 
never! You may take from me the priceless 
boon of your sweet love, which has made this 
home a heaven for the past year; you may 
turn this hour into a Pandemonium by your 
bitter words; you may look on fhe with that 
cold, withering scorn in your beautiful eyes; 


‘| but your picture shall never leave its place 


upon my heart, as your image will never 
cease to fill it. Through all the dangers and 
trials of the battle-field, and even in the hour 
of death, that sweet face unruffied by cloud 
or passion shall be my only solace; and at thé 
recollection of this feurfal hour, your picture, 
like the olive branch of peace, shall bring back? 
the holy memory of our first love, and then I 
will pray God to change your heart. My 
darling, since I may not have your blessing, I 
can only say, may the God of love keep you 
safely, and some time in mercy give you back 
tome. Farewell.” 

She sprang forward to recover the silitae 
ture, but the door closed between them, and 
the little paselon-flower sank sobbing on the 
sofa. 

Perhaps there had never beén anh hour in 
all her life, when she realized the strength and 
majesty and reliance of the love she spurned; 
as at this moment. Yet she never, for an fn- 
stant, relented.- He had chosen, and she mus6 
submit. 

In the early morning twilight, we gathered 
around our noble, young soldier to bid him 
good-by. How ghastly pale and old he look- 
ed. Aunt Myra clung to him convulsivély 
and wept on his shoulder; then like the noble 
northern mother that she was, gave him her 
own little Bible, and bade him be true to his 
country and his God. I buckled on his sword 
and bade him godspeed. Grace gave him a 
locket with her own and her mother’s pic- 
ture. 

“You .are all I have to live for now,” he 
said in a hoarse voice, clasping them both in 
along embrace. “I would gladty welcome 
death but for you. God bless you and keep 
us all in his holy care. Good-by.” 

The reveille was sounding and he hastened 
away. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


“For never since created man 
Met such embodied force, as named with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warred on by crones.” 


“WELL, major, how do you look upon this 
state of affairs ?” 

“ Why, to tell the truth, colonel, this seems 
to me like going ‘on to Richmond’ with more 
haste than prudence. I don’t like these 
stories of the deserters, about the rapid rein- 
forcements of the rebels. Those plaguy rail- 
roads of theirs are what knocksus. If we on- 
ly had their facilities for rapid transportation, 
we should have been in Charleston before 
this.” 

“True; but I’m fearful that Jackson with 
some grand coup-de-main, will just outflank 
ws here at Mechanicsville. If there was any 
way under the sun to find out his intentions.” 

“If some of the confidential officers would 
enly desert—” 

“ Good morning, Captain Lyon.” 

“Good morning, colonel. Good morning, 
major. I will not intrude but a moment. 
Here is a package for you, colonel.” 

“Thank you; but stop a moment. Now, 
major, here’s aman that fears neither flesh 
nor the devil, let’s hear what he thinks about 
this.” 

“Yes; we are afraid - a sudden attack 
here—” 

“ And we want a man of your mettle to pro- 
cure information with regard to the move- 
ments and intentions of the enemy.” 

Captain Lyon turned his cap in his hands 
-and looked down thoughtfully. 

Colonel Reed continued : 

“ The reinforcements seem to be crowding in- 
to this vicinity, and we must be prepared for 
anything. What do you think?” 

“Where is that young lieutenant, colonel, 
that we took prisoner a week ago?” asked 
Lyon, musingly. 

“Up at headquarters; but what do you 
want of him? He wont tell the first word; 
and besides, he has been here too long to know 
anything about the present programme of that 
infernal Jackson.” 

“Yes; but his coat would fit me wouldn’t 
it” 

“ By my soul, Lyon, you shall not risk your 
life by any hot-headed daring! You don’t 
mean to go into their lines ?” 

“Ishould like to make the attempt, with 
your permission, colonel.” 


.VICTORIA STANTON. 


“Tl risk Captain Lyon at that business,” 
said Major Keene, taking a good draught of 
whiskey, and offering his canteen to Lyon, 
who respectfully declined the courtesy. 
“Well, you’re a bully one for a tetotaller. I 
could have sworn you had a good pint on now, 
to propose such a dare-devil expedition.” 

“Well,” said the colonel reflectingly, “ you 
know your own power best, captain. If 
you wish to make the attempt, you must do 
it with my consent only, not my orders. ‘You 
can send up a suit of your clothes to the rebel 
officer and tell him to exchange with you.” 

“T believe he would go right into perditioa 
without flinching!” said the major, when he 
had left. 

Two hours later, Decatur Lyon, in the 
dress of a rebel officer, might be seen mount- 
edon a fleet and powerful charger, riding 
leisurely towards the enemy’s lines. 

It was an hour of fearful peril, but Decatur 
Lyon was a man that courted danger, aad 
his quick wit and cool hardihood made him 
equal to the wildest deeds of daring. He bad 
cootemplated this scheme for some time, and 
had reconnoitered to choose a favorable place 
to pass the enemy’s picket line. 

Just this side of Mechanicsville on the maia 
road to Richmond, a crooked bridle path d- 
verges to the left into the woods, crossing a 
shallow brook by a ford, which came suddes- 
ly upon the picket line from a thick hedge of 
alders. 

Into this path our hero leisurely rode just as 
the shadows of evening had nes’ led into som 
bre gray. He paused on the edge of the 
stream. Irresolute? O no; he only stopped 
to breathe a fervent prayer to Heaven, 
and take from his bosom a little miniature 
which he pressed to his lips with solemn ten- 
derness, and then rode on. The careful tread 
of his noble steed made no noise on the grase- 
grown path, and he soon came unannounced 
upon a rebel sentinel, a large, ragged, canine- 
looking fellow who had just dropped his gun 
to readjust his equipments. 

“Here, you rascal! is this the way you 
guard the outpost? Whatif I had been s 
Yankee scouting party! You’re a right 
smart guard! J’ll warrant you have forgot- 
ten the countersign !” 

The sentinel, utterly frightened out of all 
wariness, at being thus caught off his guard, 
started suddenly, dropping his cartridge box, 
shouldered his rifle and stammered : 

“*Twas a mighty hard one, cap’n. Tiger a 
noga, | believe.” 


VICTORIA STANTON. 


“ Ticonderoga! I didn’t tell you to give it 
to me, you scoundrel! Now see if you can 
walk your beat till Isend up a file of men to 
show you the way to head-quarters.” 

Captain Lyon, possessed of the countersign, 
now rode boldly on, looking back once or 
twice, to see how the delinquent guard was 
performing his duty. He had gone but a few 
rods when he met a mounted staff officer 
wearing a lieutenant’s badge, who accosted 
him with much deference, and requested him 
to show him the way to General Lee’s head- 
quarters. 

“Tam going that way myself, we will ride 
along together, if you please,” said the spy. 

“With great pleasure, major. I am not 
much acquainted with this part of the coun- 
try.” 

“You don’t belong to our diviston, then ?” 

“No; I have just come up with despatches 
from Jackson.” 

*“‘ How long before Jackson will be here? 
We expect the Yankees will be down on us 
here every day, and if they strike before 
Jackson gets up it will be all over with the 
confederacy.” 

“ Jackson will be here in three days at 
farthest. He is marching as fast as the bag- 
gage trains can move, and will, no doubt, be 
here in season to support the left in case the 
Yankees attempt a forward movement.” 

“Then there is no doubt that he will be 
here in three days ?” 

“Not the slightest, unless McDowell checks 
him, and there is no danger of that, you 
know.” 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Lyon, who had 
thus shrewdly obtained all the information he 
wished. 

He directed the communicative young of- 
ficer to take the road to the right, and as soon 
as he was out of sight, the intrepid Yankee 
rode back to the point where he entered; but 
the sentinel, who had come to his senses, re- 
fused to pass him, and sent for the officer of 
the guard. Lyon, who kad no intention of 
remaining to be taken prisoner, had backed 
his horse for a dash through the line at the 
risk of life, when the officer of the day sud- 
denly appeared. , 

Captain Lyon saluted him with respect and 
said: 

“You had better look after this fellow, 
colonel; he scarcely knows his duty. Just 
now I rode round here and he had his rifle 
down, and now he has the insolence to refuse 
to let me pass.” 
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During this parley, Lyon was comparing 
the apparent speed of their horses, sure that 
he must now ride for his Mfe, but to his sur- 
prise the colonel said: 

“Is he right on the countersign, fellow ?” 

“ Ticonderoga,” responded Lyon impatient- 
ly and boldly. 

“Then pass him, you villain!” 

Lyon made no long tarrying after this, for 
the officer of the guard had appeared, and a 
detachment of cavalry was clattering towards 
them. — 

As soon as he was out of sight the sentinel 
explained to the officers how he had come in, 
upon which the colonel with an exclamation 
of reproach to the stupid picket, started after 
our hero. 

It was now dark, but the rebel officer rode 
forward in the narrow pathway with all the 
speed of his powerful horse. As he neared 
the ford Lyon had just gained the opposite 
bank, and was spurring his horse into a gal- 
lop, when he heard the rebel shout: 

“ Ride for your life! The cavalry are after. 
us! I am a friend, take me into your 
lines !” 

“Tf you are a friend, follow me to the lines |” 
Lyon shouted back, suspecting a ruse to en- 
trap him; but what was his surprise when the 
rebel rode after him close to our picket line! 

“Thank God! free at last!” exclaimed the 
southern soldier, removing his cap and wiping 
his brow in an excited manner. 

“Come to my quarters, colonel, till I can 
do better for you,” said Decatur, shaking him 
cordially by the hand. 

When they had entered his tent, and the 
bold spy took off his enp by the light of the 
dim candle, the deserter looked at him eager- 
ly, and inquired his name. | 

“ Decatur Lyon.” 

“Good heaven! Decatur, don’t you know 
me, your cousin, Robert Stanton ?” 

The scene that followed, the earnest ques- 
tionings of the absent sister, and the renewal 
of youthful friendships, we will not stop 
to describe. 

But there was no time to waste in personal 
interests, while the safety and success of the 
whole federal army was at stake; and Lyon 
went in haste to Colonel Reed with the im- 
portant intelligence he had obtained from 
Jackson’s aid. 

“ Jackson within three days’ march of Me- 
chanicsville! Good heaven! and McClellan 
does not suspect it! Captain, you must go to 
him to-night.” 
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Colonel Reed wrote a brief letter to the 
commanding general, attesting the truth of 
Lyon’s disclosures, and commending in the 
highest terms, the shrewdness and gallantry 
ofthe dering young officer. 

McClellan was surprised, but preserved his 
usual impassive demeanor. His words were 
few and practical. He inquired with great 
minuteness concerning the incidents of his 
adventure with the gnard, and the conversa- 
tion with the rebel aid-de-camp. The inter- 
view was brief, and when Lyon turned to 
leave the tent, McClellan came and took his 
hand, and simply remarked: 

“Captain Lyon, you have done us an ines- 
timable service. I shall not forget it. I only 
hope it is not too late.” 

It is needless to rehearse the mighty efforts 
that were made to gain Richmond before 
Jackson’s reinforcements arrived. 

Just upon the eve of the attack, onr hero 
received a colonel’s commission, with orders 
to lead his regiment into the coming battle. 
All the world knows how “bravely they 
fought and well,” driving the rebel horde out 
of Mechanicsville, and still back, until Jack- 
son’s timely or untimely arrival prevented 
our brave army from marching in triumph to 
Richmond. Had McDowell then had the 
prowess of a Hooker, our national ‘history 
might have already told the complete sup- 
pression of the rebellion. But it chronicles a 
well-fought battle-field that day, a brilliant 
victory. 

Colonel Lyon rode like a veteran command 
er, and his gallant conduct was marked by all. 

It was toward the close of the encounter, 
the rebels were playing a mischievous game 
with a battery on the extreme right, that the 
new-made colonel rode up in front of his 
command and pointing with his sword, said 
in a tone of inspiration; 

“Boys, we must take that battery! At- 
tention battalion; charge bayonets; double- 
quick—march !” 

With that determined and terrific shout, 
peculiar to New England armies, they rushed 
forward into the face of the belching cannon, 
“ into the jaws of death,” on, on, up to the al- 
most impregnable breastworks, into a shower 
of ball and shell. Not aman faltered except 
some that. poured out their life-blood and fell 
by the way, but on they pressed at the cheer 
ing command of their gallant leader. Twice 
they were repulsed by the decimating fire, 
but the voice of their commander rallied them 
forward and they charged over the breast- 
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works into the midst ofthe rebel nest, takiag 
a whole regiment prisoners, with all the guns 
and ammunition, and a great quantity of army 
stores. This had: long been considered by 
the rebels one of their invulnerable strong- 
holds, and no preparations were made for a 
retreat. 

This brilliant action, as is well known, pre- 
vented the right wing of our army from fall- 
ing into the hands of the rebels and held them 
in check until Jackson arrived at night, when 
the attack on the rear was renewed, but too 
late to be successful. 

When the night came down upon the field 
of carnage, Colonel Lyon lay under a broad 
oak tree with the crimson tide of life ebbing 
from a wound in his shoulder. Robert Stan- 
ton was beside him, all his rough nature 
changed to womanly tenderness by the suffer- 
ing of his friend. 

“Shall I send for your mother, Decatur ” 

“Yes; she would rather be here.” 

“And your sister ?” 

“Yes; poor Grace. I shall not live to se 
them.” 

“Hope for the best, my brave cousm 
Would you wish to see Victoria ?” 

The wounded man was silent; but he open- 
ed his hand which clasped a locket and by 
the dim firelight gazed long upon a ewee:, 
young face pictured there. At last he re 
plied, “ Tell her my latest thought was undy- 
ing love for her, and my fondest prayer for 
her untroubled happiness.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ Errare est humanum.” 


WE pass lightly over the year of anxious 
hope and fear and silent prayer at our home. 

Victoria had never relented, had never writ- 
ten a word of kindness in cheer to the soldier 
who was winning unfading laurels in the 
blood-bought fields of valor and patriotism 
and right. But the fearful fires of passioa 
and wrath were toe much for the fragile crea- 
ture. Week after week the roses faded from 
her cheeks, and her step grew slow, yet ber 
eyes had all the stern brightness of ber in- 
domitable will. We whispered to each other 
that she would die. 

Decatur’s weekly letters bent no meseage to 
her, and we read them in silence, and his 
name was unspoken in her presence. 

She had grown more and more languid on- 
til she chose to lie on the sof most of the 
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day. She ssid. she felt entirely well, and 
would not have a physician, and still she 
grew weaker. 

At last there came a letter for her from 
Washington, but we did not think of it again, 
as it was brought simultaneously with one 
that told us that Decatur was seriously and 
it was feared mortally wounded. We all de- 
cided to go at once to Washington. 

Victoria’s letter was from her brother Rob- 
ert, and ran thus: ae 

“MY DEAR AND ONLY SISTER :—I thank 
God thatI can once more communicate with 
you; I pray you do not doubt that I should be 
you as soon as this can reach you, but that 
other and painful duties detain me. 

“T will hasten to inform you why I am so 
suddenly at Washington. 

“When southern despots and knaves 
(these are mild words, but our language is 
sadly destitute of proper terms) first con- 
ceived the fiendish plan of overturning our 
glorious government, the darkest crime that 
ever cursed this sin-polluted earth, your 
brothers were struck dumb—dumbfounded, 
you would say in Yankeeland, but we held 
our peace, hoping that some day we might be 
able to do great service to our native country, 
and to his majesty the American Eagle. We 
soon saw that we should be impressed into 
service and our property confiscated unless 
we joined the confederate army (and by the 
way, sis, I think the only proper orthography 
is corn-fed-eracy, for I’ll be whipped if there’s 
anything to eat but maize in all rebeldom), 
ergo, we joined, Brother Joe was always the 
right smart chap of the family, Vic of course 
excepted, so he bore off the palm (we are 
both colonels), by leading a whole regiment 
into a good place to be taken prisoners, but 
he was hurt, poer fellow, not serlously, and 
escaped by not being able to follow. 

“Iam ashamed to say that Iran away. 
But the cream is at the bottom—everything 
gets turned upside down in my hands. The 
man I ran away witlr was guess who. One 
of the boldest, moat unmitigated heroes of the 
war, a cool, daring Yankee who rode inte our 
lines and threatened to court martial the 
pickets, bullied them out of the countersign, 
and earned the complete scheme of Jackson 
and Lee, rode out with a regiment of cavalry 
at his heels, and carried the tnformatién to 
McClellan, whieh saved the army of ‘the Po- 
tomac. I followed him to administer proper 
chastisement, and soon found myself tn the 
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Sibley tent of Decatur Lyon, the most intrep- 
id and able soldier in the army of our Uncle 
Sam. Of course McClellan considered him- 
self only too lucky to find such a man to put 
into command, and he led a regiment through 
some of the most brilliant actions of the wal, 
and was badly wounded by a ball in the 
shoulder. 

“This. isn’t all, Vic. What is the trouble 
between you and Decatur Lyon? By all the 
fiends in Tophet, if you are my sister, ang 
have ill-treated the noblest man on God’s 
earth, I will never speak to you again. I’ve 
got the Stanton blood gs well as you. He 
turned pale every time I spoke of you, not 
with anger either, and it means something, 
and I want to know what. Of course I love 
you, but I wouldn’t blame Moses for getting 
mad about such athing. Iam watching be- 
side his bed.. He has been delirious for twen- 
ty-four hours, and I presume I have learned 
what no one in the world kuows save you 
two. 

“Victoria, my only sister, what powers of 
darkness have possessed you to link yourself 
with those fiends of perdition, secessjonists ? 
I grew sick with the monstrous horror! My 
sweet sister like these unsexed she-rebels! 
Forgive my harshness, but you know I was 
always kind to you, though always a rough, 
brutal fellow, and I mean to be kind to you 
now, but you must make an effort at least to 
atone for your sin to Decatur I think you 
love him. I know you loved him very dearly 
before the war. Your letters were full of his 
fondest praises,—you were a sweet and loving 
girl then. And If you could be here now and 
listen to the unsealed heart of this noble man, 
and know as I do, the richness and intensity 
of the love you have spurned, you would 
never say again as you used to do, ‘Men can 
never love as women do,’ for I protest that a 
love that will live in such pndying tenderness 
through such treatment, isa jewel that is 
seldom found in a woman’s heart. He thinks 
that I am you and says to me, ‘My precious 
darling, I knew God would give you back to 
me, though It is only In death. ‘You will not 
leave me again?’ Then I tell him I will not 
leave him and he is satisfied. So Vic, you 
must came here immediately, so that you can 
ask his forgiveness if he returns to conscious- 
ness before he dies. You can never have mine 
unless you do. 

“ Hoping to see you Immediately, I am the 
same old sixpence, 


“ Your brother, Bos.” 
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Just as we were all assembled in the hall, 
waiting for the carriage to be brought round, 
we were startled by the unexpected appear- 
ance of Victoria, clad in gray travelling 
robes, with hat and cloak, as if for a journey. 
We looked at each other for explanation, but 
all were ignorant of her intentions, and Aunt 
Myra ventured to ask: 

“Are you going with us, Victoria ?” 

“If you please, aunt. Brother Robert isin 
Washington and wishes to see me,” she re- 
plied, in a tone that repelled further inquiry ; 
and there was no mention of Decatur, even In 
this hour of dreadful suspense, save an occa- 
sional telegram from Robert Stanton, which 
gave the intelligence that he was still lying in 
the critical delirium of brain fever. Victoria 
remained as ever passive and undemonstra- 
tive, giving no sign. Would she carry her 
cruel resentment to death? Looking into 
her cold, bright eyes, I felt perfectly convinced 
that she would! 

Her brother met us at the station and ac- 
companied us to the National Hotel where he 
had already engaged rooms on the capitol 
side. Aunt Myra and Grace went down to 
the hospital. About nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning Robert Stanton came up with Grace, and 
called for Victoria. She had been lying upon 
a sofa, with her face to the wall for four long 
hours without, speaking a word, and when 
she rose to meet her brother, I should scarce- 
ly have known her. She went towards him 
with a sad, beautiful smile on her proud lips, 
and her eyes suffused with emotion, while a 
purple hectic burned on each cheek. She 
twined her arms about his neck, and he bore 
her to the recess of a window where she sat 
muffling her sobs on his shoulder. Perhaps 
they sat there an hour, and then Robert 
Stanton asked me if I would accompany them 
to the hospital. 

When we arrived Victoria was pale again. 
The surgeon met us and said that our friend 
was sleeping, but we would go to his couch, 
Twas not prepared for the dreadful change 
that grief and toil and sickness had wrought 
upon my cousin. Marks of years and toil 
and pain were interlined upon his features, 
and 1 thought that it was the shadow of death 
that sat so sternly upon his brow. Victoria 
was whiter than he, when she saw all this, 
and turned for an instant with a gesture of 
unspoken helplessness toward her brother, 
who drew her to aseat at the head of the 
sufferer. Aunt Myra was holding one fever- 
ed hand in pale and patient silence. Present- 
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ly he opened his eyes and looked up at Vieto- 
ria, and said, with the first gleam of con- 
sciousness in many days: 

“Victoria, my darling. I thought you 
would come.” 

And she, the proud and wilful passion-fiow- 
er of the tropics, slid her arm under his head, 
bent forward and kissed his lips, as a true and 
loving wife might do, and answered : 

“T shall never leave you, Decatur.” 

A holy smile of contentment spread over 
the face of the invalid and he slept. 

Of course there is but little more to write. 
This long estrangement was the “ unknown 
and stubborn cause,” which the doctor could 
not fathom, of the brain fever, and this strange 
reunion was the only cure. In two weeks 
Decatur was returning home convalescent. 
When he asked the quiet and devoted girl at 
his side why she changed her mind, she per- 
sisted that it was all Bob’s threats of dreadful 
vengeance that actually frightened her into 
relenting. But we are of the opinion that se- 
cession wore a very different aspect when she 
found that “her people” were no longer 
traitors and rebels. Her wilful heart led ber 
into errur,and Love, the king of all hearts, 
ruled with a sceptre of steel this loving 
maiden. 

They are to be niarried next week, and he 
will immediately return to his regiment. Bat 
Victoria with all her old persistence still deter- 
mines to keep sacred the promise that she 
would never leave him, and no persuasion can 
move her from her purpose to accompany 
him. 

Robert Stanton goes with them to take an 
honorable position upon the staff of General 
Sedgwick. 

Last evening we were walking by the side 
of the brook, Robert Stanton and I, and he 
asked me to wear his mother’s ring until he 
came back. This is the one, on my left hand, 
only a narrow golden circlet, very plain, but 
I value it for his sake. 


———————$_$_ o-oo —-:~—~S—- 


AUTUMN WOODS. 
_ Ah, ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest 
Te rove and dream for aye. 


And leave the vain, low strife 
Theat makes men mad—the tug for wealth and 
power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour.—Bryanr. 
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ONWARD. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





“‘ Nulla vestigia retrorsum." 


Nor look, nor footetep backward turn, 
Though many a vanished scene be fair; 
There’s less Nepenthe in the urn 
Of Memory than despair. 
The Future we can carve at will— 
The sculptured Past defies our skill 


Why summon up the wierd array 
Of spectres false—Delusion's train ? 
The idols Time has proved of clay 
Will ne’er be gold again: 
Nor deftest Alchemy restore 
The treasures that we prized of yore. 


Onward Life's river bravely pours— 

And when we’ve won the skill to guide 
The enginery of sails and oars, 

Why backward cleave the tide? 
If Beauty charmed the vanished scene, 
We'll look to find some new Undine. 


The wreaths that decked our youthful brows 
Have lost their brightness and perfume; 
We'll weave our crowns from fresher boughs 

And flowers of richer bloom! 
And brighter sunbeams than of old 
Shall change our sails to beaten gold. 


We will not think of reef or wreck, 
Of latent dangers hurried o’er, | 
Of storms that whilom swept our deck; 
Our Pharos shines before 
And gilds the waves that ceaseless sweep 
On to the vast eternal deep. 
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BY MRS. L, 8. GOODWIN. 





Ir was dead of night, where the settler’s 
lone cabin perched on an upland swell in the 
midst of a few cleared acres everywhere 
bounded by forest—an island amid green sea- 
waves. The virgin moon had burned the oil 
from her lamp and gone out beyond the Con- 
necticut, that like a steel-clad sentinel paced 
his continuous beat, with the deep monotone 
of—“All’s well.” 

The young wife of Matthew Benning sat up 
in bed nursing her babe, who had worried a 
little, to hasten that motherly care. The mur- 
mur of its little feasting lips mingled with the 
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regular and peaceful breathing from the oppo- 
site pillow, where, after his day’s toil, the 
brave pioneer refreshed himself with drawing 
from Nature’s affectionate bosom the sweet 
milk of sleep. 

Suddenly a howl, prolonged and dismal, 
filled the empty air, and made the darkness 
awful. The listener felt a cold thrill in every 
nerve; she clasped her infant closer to her 
breast. 

“ Matthew !” 

“Yes, Nelly.” He answered readily; the 
sound which had so startled Elinor having 
awakened the sleeper. 

“What was that?” 

“An Indian’s dog.” 

“Are you certain it was not a wild animal ?” 

“O, quite.” 

Even as he gave the assurance. the stillness 
was again broken, the mournful sound rever- 
berating from the line of hills along the river's 
further shore. 

It was only a dog; yet the cry in which the 
animal seemed to pour out some pent-up 
woe—too like that of a human soul fn its de- 
spair appealing for mercy and forgiveness and 
sympathy—was dreary In the extreme, almost 
appalling. Elinor, as she crept under the bed- 
clothes shivering, remembered that the howl- 
ing of a dog has ever been regarded by the 
superstitious as a warning of death. 

“You do not think there are Indians 
about ?” she asked, falteringly. 

“None nearer than their wigwams,” her 
husband replied. “The creature’s howling is 
good evidence that he js solitary. You are 
not afraid, Nelly?” patting the soft arm on 
which their boy reposed. 

Mrs. Benning did not answer, for once more 
the sound was repeated—at first a low sob- 
bing lament, rising by degrees to very flerce- 
ness of complaining, then dying away in a 
pitiful, hopeless wail. It was the last; after- 
ward all remained quiet. 

But Elinor had been too much disturbed to 
compose herself at once and close her eyes. 

“Don’t go to sleep yet, Matthew,” peti- 
tioned his wife. 

““No, dear,” he responded, moving his head 
to scare away the settling pinions of sleep. 

“‘J wish,” said Elinor, endeavoring to help 
him keep his promise by some conversation, 
“T wish we had not parted with Hotty.” 
Hotty was short for Hottentot, the name of a 
dog Matthew had owned in thelr former 
home. 

“How could we help it?” returned her 
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husband, cheerfully. “With ourselves, our 


season’s provisions and household effects, to. 


be stowed in a river boat for a journey of two 
hundred miles up stream, it was impossible to 
add to our lading a big dog.” 

“T know it;” but with the words of acqul- 
escence, either from sudden homesickness, or 
the fear inspired by the hour’s disturbance, 
two swollen teardrops sprang from the eyes 
of the pioneer’s wife, falling heavily upon her 
pillow. 

“But,” Matthew added, “when I go down 
in the fall, Pil get the puppy back aguin, if 
George keeps him, and fetch him home, if it 
would please you, Nelly.” 

“O, will you?” cried Elinor, gladly. “I 
would rather have him than asilk dress. Why, 
I’d get right up this minute and walk three 
miles to see the black, shaggy darling. I’ve 
thought a great deal what company he might 
be for me when you are away. He loved me 
dearly—Hotty did, always. He had began to 
be fond of baby, too, though he was so amaz- 
ingly jealous of him at first. Think how he 
used to answer with a growl when we called 
him by name and pointed to- the cradle, or 
held wee Eddie before his great mouth to be 
kissed—as if he thought the little intruder was 
kissed quite too mueh already. Do you sup- 
pose Hotty would grow much more ?” 

The answer to the concluding question was 
from the very borders of Dreamland, and 
sounded like the somewhat indefinite ane of 
“shouldn’t wonder;” but Elinor made no 
further attempt to recall her sleepy lord, and, 
her nerves having become tranquil, sank like- 
wise Into peaceful slumber, from which they 
were aroused by the cheerful light of morning 
and song of early birds. 

That day Mr. Benning was from home, hav- 
ing set off not long after sunrise to procure 
an axe at the nearest settlement, seven miles 
through the forest. Mrs. Benning sat sewing 
by the little window; the babe slept in the 
cradle with the mother’s foot on the rocker. 
Without, rich sunshine gilded the full ears of 
maize in their sheaths of fading green; the 
sky was of that deep, melting blue which 
speaks of the gliding of summer into autumn. 
The heat, otherwise too oppressive, was de- 
lightfully tempered by the great circuit of 
forest, whose follage, at this hour, hung as if 
in meditative silence. 

The shadow had just crossed the noon-mark 
on the window-sill, when Elinor, looking up 
from her work and turning her face towards 
the woods, saw more than the monotonous elo- 
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quence which had greeted her all through the 
morning. A familiar, dusky figure was emerg- 
ing from the shadows; the -gazer fancied she 
could even at that distance—though it was 
not great—discern the pleased smile of their 
young neighbor, the daughter ofold Winoowis, 
or the Corn Planter, as she in turn descried 
the friendly face of Mrs. Benning framed in 
the small window of the white man’s dwelling. 

Three months’ residence in the heart of the 
wilderness, and frequent intercourse with its 
red children, the smoke of whose wigwams 
could be seen in all directions curfing blue 
through the tree-tops, while it had not enabled 
the settler’s wife to divest herself wholly of 
the natural fear they inspired, had interested 
her in their habits, and made some of their 
faces welcome in her loneliness. 

“ Laola is coming,” she said in soft, mother- 
tones to the occupant of the cradle, whose 
violet eyelids had suddenly lifted, like fringed 
curtains, to let the brightness through. “ Yes, 
and she will have Wee-wee up from his cradle 
and will play with him to his little heart's 
content. So it hears the news—Eddie bears 
all about it,” bending low over the pillow 
where the boy of six months, laughing and 
cooing and wreathing his white plump arms, 
met her happy gaze. 

Meantime the Indian maiden approached 
and entered at the open door. Sixteen sum- 
mers had the forest put on its gala dress for 
her; her hair had caught the shade from the 
deep pine vales, her smile was like the blush 
of sunrise upon the mountain tops. The 
molten crystals of the spring were in her 
eyes, her ways were playful as the wind among 
the festooned vines. 

Crossing the room, ‘Laola extended her 
hand with one of the two bright-colored bas- 
kets she had. brought, emilingly saying, in ber 
broken English: 

“See, White Daisy”—the name she had 
given her new friend—‘ me build basket for 
pick blackberries in. Come. Through the 
wood, on the hillside, ’em bushes stoop with 
their burden. Laola touch not one till White 
Daisy go fill her basket, too.” 

“But Edwin,” replied the young mother, 
accepting the pretty gift with an expression 
of pleasure. “ His father is away—there is no 
one to carry him. Let us not go berrying be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

“We go to-day,” sald Laola, earnestly, 
standing before the little looking-glass and 
twining a vine with dark glossy leaves and 
scarlet berries in her flowing hair. “The day 
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after this it will rain. Winoowis say so when 
he come home from his traps with the black 
bear’s skin this morning. Rain pick berries 
with wet fingers and spoil all the ripest on 
the ground. We wait not. Come. Me carry 
little one as the river carries a bubble on its 
surface.” 

She caught the infant from the cradle and 
tosssed his little form lightly in her arms, 
while he crowed in glee; then began carrying 
him to and fro through the room, his inno- 
cent, laughing face peeping over the dusky 
shoulder, alternately caressing him with 
words from her liquid native tongue, and 
turning to repeat her invitation to the young 
mother and urge her to make ready for the 
excursion. 

Elinor knew not how to decide. A secret 
instinct whispered her to remain at home, and 
to beware of going out without her husband’s 
‘protection; on the other hand, she recollected 
that Matthew had often charged her to gratify 
the caprices of their forest neighbors as far 
as possible, and especially to rcfuse them 
nothing they might ask for in his absence. 

She rose and slowly put up her hand to 
take her sun-bonnet from its nail on the wall, 
when her doubt suddenly increasing to a well- 
defined fear, she returned to her chair and 
folded her hands in greater perplexity. What 
if the daughter of a treacherous race meant 
them harm? What if, the settler’s absence be- 
ing known, she were sent to entice away his 
wife and child to a fate secret as ferrible? 
She turned her eyes in a keen glance on the 
Indian girl. Laola had spread the white 
blanket of the infant and knotted it over the 
little restless feet, and resuming her walk to 
and fro, was at that instant close by the open 
door and gazing intently on the dark forest. 
What if now she were to speed away and dis- 
appear with her treasure ? The mother sprang 
from her chair, barely repressing a shriek, 
then siJently chided herself for her foolish 
terrors. | 

“Yam only nervous,” she said to herself. 
“There are other and dearer ones to suffer, if 
through any folly of mine the harmony that 
80 far has subsisted between us and our red 
neighbors should be disturbed. She is earnest ; 
1 dare not risk a refusal; I will go.” 

She was quickly prepared, and _ left the 
house, accompanied by Laola, who carried the 
baskets, while the mother took the babe in 
her own embrace. The Indian girl, overjoyed 
at the success of her little enterprise, ran on 
before like a leaping brook, often returning to 
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her companion with some wild fantasy of 
speech, or to touch the babe with her caressing 
fingers. 

They entered the woods stately and sombre, 
the midday sun only penetrating here and 
there, scattering golden coins along the way. 
To Elinor there appeared neither path nor 
sign, only the wilderness of tall old trees, and 
undergrowth in places so dense she could 
hardly have made her way through it but for 
the help of her guide, who parted the inter- 
lacing boughs and held them back, shadowy 
and rustling, to afford her a passage. 

The babe slept and lay heavily on her 
bosom, till the mother grew faint with her 
burden; then she was fain to resign him. 
Laola still went before, bearing Eddie care- 
fully in her arms, the other silently following. 
in her footsteps. As they proceeded, and 
Elinor began to feel they must be near the. 
end of their walk, she twice or thrice looked 
behind, fancying she heard a footfall on the 
leaves; but no living thing appeared, save a 
partridge brood feeding on the pale wood- 
sorrel, or a gray squirrel darting up a tree- 
trunk. 

“Look!” she cried, suddenly, grasping the 
young guide’s shoulder and pointing to their 
rear, for again had the seeming sound of foot- 
steps attracted her attention, and as she 
looked she thought she detected among the 
shadows a darker shade, as of some creature 
following upon their track and creeping 
stealthily away to escape observation. Laola, 


_ however, saw nothing, and the object, what- 


ever it was, had disappeared. 

“May be deer,” the girl suggested, and 
siniling as she brushed a fly from the baby’s 
forehead, moved on without a thought of 
fear. 

Not so with Mrs. Benning. The ghostly 
terrors which had premonished her of a trag- 
edy in which they were shortly to culminate, 
began to assume tangible shape. She would 
have given worlds to be back in the cabin she 
had left an hour before; still she staggered 
forward with white, shut lips and a sick, 
throbbing heart. Could she but place her 
babe in its father’s arms, beyond the danger, 
she would submit peacefully to her unknown 
fate. She had known that savage beasts 
prowled in the forest; Laola had told of the 
bear her father had killed only that morning 
What wicked temerity was it, then, to have 
thus exposed her own life and that of her in- 
nocent child! Prayer was not unfamiliar to 
her lips and heart; yet now, amid her self- 
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upbraidiugs, the attempt to lift her thoughts 
and ask God’s protection in this hour, was 
like tying the message to the neck of a dead 
carrier-dove. 

“Yonder grow ’em blackberries.” 

At the announcement Elinor raised her 
eyes and saw stretching before them an open 
hillside, radiant with sunshine, and softly un- 
dulating in purple and green, meeting her with 
the luscious fragrance that was like a word of 
comfort, a helping hand. The wild apprehen- 
sions which had beset her in the gloom of the 
forest gave way for a moment; she felt almost 
like one who awakes from a frightful dream, 
to find that what he dreaded was but imag- 
inary and is overpast. 

Then she became aware of a sound of rush- 
ing water, and in another moment they were 
beside a river, narrow and deep, which fol- 
lowed the circuit of the hills and gave itself in 
tribute to the lordly Connecticut. At a seem- 
ing dizzy height above its current, the stream 
was spanned by a log; and already the daugh- 
ter of old Winoowis, with her precious charge 
was upon the narrow bridge. 

Elinor called to her in alarm; in her excited 
state the waters had a threatening, pitiless as- 
pect she dared not face—the chasm of the 
stream seemed yawning to swallow them up. 
She called, but the other either heard not, or 
' gave no heed, and tripped as confidently and 
gaily as if the firm earth luy under her feet. 
Reaching for her babe in a kind of frenzy, 
Elinor sprang after them. 

- Searce a dozen steps upon the rude foot- 
bridge, she was seized with giddiness which 
took away the ability to proceed or to return; 
there she stood, wavering helplessly to the 
motion of the current, like some charmed bird 
ready to flutter down from its bough into the 
devouring fangs of the serpent. 

At this moment the Indlan girl, half way 
across the stream, paused, casting a mirthful 
glance over her shoulder; then without com- 
prehending the other’s situation, extended her 
arms with a playful pretence of dropping 
their burden. With a piercing shriek the 
affrighted mother, obeying an irresistible im- 
purse, leaped from her foothold, through the 
space, into the blackened river which she be- 
lieved had received the darling of her bosom. 
The exultant stream whirled her downward, 
now floating, now immersed, until directly a 
bend in its course hid her from the bridge. 

Those few moments of confused conscious- 
ness, when she seemed to herself to be float- 
ing in light to the sound of rapturous music, 
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with gay banners streaming around, and she 
returned to the life she had almost forsaken, 
to find her head pressing a pillow of moss, 
and Laola, with dripping hair and garments, 
stooping over her, gravely holding her hands 
in hers. 

““My child?” gasped the mother, her first 
look turned toward the rushing river, though 
only half remembering her terror and the 
peril it involved. 

“Safe there,” replied the maiden, nodding 
toward the scene of the accident; “ qaick— 
soft, me Iay him on the mosses and fiy.” 

“Go fetch him—bring me my child” And 
Elinor, with wild, beseeching looks, half 
raised herself from the ground with an effort, 
and there watched, curbing the fearful recel- 
lections that were swelling in her bosom, till 
she should prove whether they were phantoms 
or realities. 

Laola at her command had hastened away. 
Several minutes elapsed, when she reappeared 
with empty arins, and eyes staring with an 
expression never seen in them before. 

“Where is the babe? Why have you not 
brought him?” Elinor demanded. 

“ Him not found.” It was all Laola could 
utter. 

Mrs. Benning sprang to her feet, echoing 
the girl’s words in a wild scream that rang 
the forest round. Seizing Laola by both her 
arms, and putting her face close to hers, while 


_ the fires,of insanity shot from her eyes, she 


hissed : 

“Tell me—tell me the truth. A mother’s 
curse be on you, else.” . 

Briefly and brokenly Laola replied by re- 
peating what she had already sald, adding that 
as she searched around the spot where she 
had lain the child in order to rescue the moth- 
er, and from which he had so incredibly dis- 
appeared, she heard a crackling of under- 
brush, and caught a glimpse of some black 
beast disappearing in the forest, and—horrible 
to relate !—in his mouth he bore away some- 
thing which might have been the missing in 
fant wrapped in its blanket. 

Poor Elinor’s agony can only be imagined. 
She tore out masses of her wet hair, flinging 


‘it into the stream; but suddenly turning again 


to her inforinant, she exclaimed: 

“Liar! False child of a false race, you 
shall not deceive me. I remember—I remem- 
ber now; you cast my innocent babe into the 
river. I saw him sink. You have murdered 
him. O, God, why was I not permitted to 
perish with him? Never—never shall I see 
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my darling more, O girl, worse than fiend that 
you are!” 

From this maddened accusation, Laola 
turned away unanswering. Slowly she sank 
upon her knees; she bowed her face until it 
pressed the yielding moss, and something like 
amoan half rose in air, half buried {itself in 
the wilderness soil. Then she stood up, taking 
the hands of Elinor, which now were out- 
stretched to her with the beseeching helpless- 
ness of a little child. 

“ Me lead White Daisy home.” 

“ Let me first see the spot where Eddie last 
lay.” The bereaved mother was calm, now— 
too calm; her stony eyes moved not in their 
sockets, her rounded cheek seemed fallen and 
haggard. ; 

Laola, subdued and gentle, led her friend 
up the margin of the stream to the moss- 
covered knoll where she said she had lain the 
infant. No little sleeping face appeared; no 
baby arms fluttered like wings in the en- 
deavor to rise and fold themselves on a 
‘mother’s fond breast. The tender yellow 
moss, however, was seen to have been lately 
pressed, and on one side the slight mound was 
broken and torn as if by the rugged paws of 
some powerful beast. Beyond, a mass of low 
clustering vines was tunnelled and rent, 
doubtless marking the pass by which the 
greedy devourer had borne away his prey. 

Terrible signs indeed were these to the poor 
mother. She tore her flesh among the tangled 
shrubs in frantic efforts to force her way 
through and follow the trail, till at length her 
companion, after many attempts, persuaded 
her to quit the fatal scene. Then cold and 
white, like a moving statue, she returned, 
she knew not how, through the forest. 

The opening—the cabin—came in wiew; 
and there by the open window, just where she 
in her unsuspecting content had watched and 
tended her lambkin only a few hours before, 
sat her husband, as little aware of the calamity 
which had darkened their home. One arm 
lay over the sill, and, weary and heated with 
his walk, with the other he fanned himself 
comfortably with his broad-rimmed straw hat. 

The sight—the thought of the distress he 
must eo soon suffer, aggravated, perhape, by 
the conviction that prudence on her part 
might have averted the evil, were too much 
for the distracted wife. She shrieked his 
name and that of the lost one, wringing her 
hands in wildest agony, while Laola, with all 
her strength, could barely support her totter- 
ing form. 
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Her husband was by her side in an instant; 
his arms were around her, while, glancing 
from her frenzied face to her wet and clinging 
garments, in exclamations and hurried in- 
quiries he sought an explanation. 

“O my husband, our dear little Eddie ts 
drowned—he is gone—a wild beast has carried 
him off—we shall never see him more! I have 
murdered—have murdered my child!” 

Matthew took her hands and tried to un- 
fold the clenched fingers. The fearful thought 
flashed through his mind that his wife was 
seized with sudden insanity, and had made an 
attempt at self-destruction. 

“Dearest Elinor,” he said, with extreme 
tenderness, “ be comforted. There is no cause 
of distress. I assure you ouf precious boy 
lies asleep in his cradle—safe. You shall see 
for yourself in a moment. But, my love, 
where have you been ?” 

She did not reply; she seemed not to hear 
his question; an instant she gazed breathlessly 


in her husband’s face, then breaking from his 


clasp, ran with the speed of a deer towards 
the cottage. When Matthew, who found it 
impossible to keep pace with her, arrived, she 
was lying across the infant’s cradle, where 
she had flung herself, weeping quiet, joyful 
tears over the miracle of her lost one found. 
There he slumbered—the darling of their 
home—within her encircling arm; and except 
that his wrappings were soiled and scattered 
with earth and leaves, it would have been in- 
credible that he had left the house. Matthew 
only knew that he had on his return found the 
door open and the babe lying asleep as now, 
and he had then supposed the mother was not 
far away. 

As they stood, a thankful, wondering group 
around the cradle—Laola apparently hardly 
less overjoyed than the others at the safety of 
her pet—a low tapping sound was heard, 
which continuing, drew Laola to the window 
and Matthew to the door, but neither could 
discover what it was, or whence It proceeded. 

“Mystery upon mystery,” murmured the 
latter. 

He stood a moment im listening attitude, 
then went and lifted the drapery of a bed in 
one corner of the room, when forth crept a 
hage black dog, whose bony frame and torn 
and roughened coat testified to the hardships 
he had undergone. Dragging himself to the 
eradie and resting his head close to the baby’s, 
with eyes fixed wistfully on the master’s face, 
his low whine seemed to say: 

“You have not known how I loved you 
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and mourned for you all when I was left be- 
hind. O, if I could speak, I would ask to be 
forgiven, and would promise to be ever faith- 
ful. Wont you take your poor puppy back 
again, and not sell him any more ?” 

“Wotty! Hotty!” cried his delighted mis- 
tress, clasping with her arms the shaggy neck 
and kissing her favorite again and again. 

Stooping to caress the animal, a tear fell 
from Matthew Benning’s eye upon the dark 
face upturned so beseechingly to his; his 
dumb friend licked his hand humbly, then, 
gaining confidence a little, wagged his tail 
where he lay, producing the sound which had 
first attracted their attention. 

How Hotty supped that night on venison 
steak and slept on a soft couch near his 
master’s, and how on such fare he shortly re- 
covered his plumpness and glossy hair, I need 
not detail; nor how, in years that came after, 
he was the happy playfellow of Edwin and 
his young brothers and sisters, roving over the 
how extended pastures and merry harvest 
fields. 

Often, when the family were gathered 
around the evening fire, and their favorite 
stretehed sleeping Lctween their feet and the 
ruddy blaze, would one with curly head lean- 
ing on a pareut’s knee ask to hear the story 
pf which they never tired—of how the dog 
caine the long, lone journey to find his master 
and mistress, and, weary and half-starving, 
hid himself for none could tell how many 
days, not daring to be seen, till, following his 
mistress and finding the infant in the forest 
unprotected, he brought him home in safety, 
hoping to have earned a recognition and a 
welcome. And as they listened, some one of 
the happy little group would exclaim: 

“See! Hotty pricks up his ears—he 
remembers !” 





CHINESE WITNESSES. 

In the town and at the gold fields of Vic- 
toria, no cause list would now look complete 
without a few Chinese names in it. Their 
powers of giving evidence are as amazing as 
4s thelr fastidiousness as to the fashion in 
which they are sworn. Some of them in the 
witness box blow out a lucifer match; some 
burn a strip of yellow paper with Chinese 
characters inocribed thereon; and one once, 
4n my hearing, at Ballarat, refused to be sworn 
.atall but upon the ceremony of chopping off 
the head of a cock at one blow. In vain was 
she witness tempted with lucifer, wax candle, 
china saucer, and every other article at once 
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handy and deemed likely to bear on the Chi- 
nese conscience. He was inexorable, and as 
his evidence was important, and poultry was 
then scarce ia the township, the court, jury, 
and practitioners were kept waiting while 
messengers scoured right and left in search of 
the necessary victim. On the cock being 
brought into court, emitting a cluck of terror 
whenever he could disengage his beak from 
the hand of the roguish or nervous Irish 
policeman, even judicial gravity was sorely 
tried, and yet this was not all. A second 
commission became necessary to goin quest 
of a chopper, common pocket-knives being of 
no use, as “the one blow” was carefully ex- 
plained by the interpreter as being so indis- 
pensable that cock after cock must be offered 
up if there were any failure in this particular. 
The chopper was at last procured, the cock 
satisfactorily beheaded, whereupon, so ex- 
hausted was the witness’s virtue by its pre- 
liminary effort, that he burst at once intoa 
paroxysm of perjury, which satisfied all that 
he was not nearly so particular in the sub- 
stance of his evidence as he had been in the 


form of his oath. 
——_—_—___¢ 0a) ———___—_—- 


VALUE OF GEOUND IN LONDON. 

For the improvements between Oxford 
street and Holborn, the land required to be 
purchased cost £57,000 an acre; for the im- 
provements between Bow street and Chariotte 
street, the land cost £67,000 an acre; and for 
that between Coventry street and Long Acre, 
£119,000 per acre. An addition of ten feet to 
the width of the new street from Blackfriars 
to the Mansion House would have cost 
£110,000, and thé proposed width of etghty 
feet was therefore abandoned. A few yeare 
ago a'space was vacant in the vicinity of St 
Paul’s, and when the Corporation of the city 
of London was asked to leave the space ua- 
occupied, their answer was that the land was 
worth £60,000, and that the city did not feel 
justified In making such a sacrifice. But not 
only is the price of land ‘Very high in the me- 
tropolig, but the same cause operates in some 
of the principal towns of the country. In 
Manchester, land produces 250,000, £60,000, 
and sometimes even 2200,000 per acre. In 
Birmingham, the land held by the North- 
Western Railway Company was sold for 
£60,000 per acre; and in Liverpool land sold 
tn the better parts of the town for £150,000 
per acre. 


eerie nme arneeey 
Physicians’ faults are covered with earth, 
and rich men’s with money. 
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4 SHADOW ON THE SILJy 





BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 





The gate is gone, and briers grow 
Along the unfrequented way 

Which leads beneath a blighted row 
Of aged poplars, in decay. 


The door, ajar, swings to ard fro, 
Complaining of the ancient trust 
* Whigh latch and staple now forego, 
Corroded in their idle rust. 


Those silent walls the secrets keep, 
Confided to their faithful ears 

By those whose ashes softly sleep 
Beneath the dust of other years! 


Of other years, when lithe and young, 
And led by wild Adventure’s torch, 

Through shadews, by the woodbine flung, 
I passed without that sheltered porch! 


Allured by foreign lays and themes, 
Reatstless came the wish to roam— _ 
Enchantment filled my youthful dreams, 
T could not hear the songs of home! 


I could not hear the voice of one 

Whose hand the last in mine was prest; 
That voice, alas! is lost and gone— 

And long that hand has been at rest! 


I could not see a form that lay 
Upon the threshold [ had crost— 

Two shadows paxsed the sill that day, 
And one remained where mine was lost! 


Alas! the romance now has fled, 

The charms I sought evade me still, 
The pathway to that door I tread, 

But find that shadow on the sill. 
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: A FEARFUL TRAGEDY. 





BY RANDOLPH LEE. 





“THERE—that Is the house.” 


T looked in the direction indicated by my 


fellow-traveller’s finger, and beyond a shining 
stretch of water discovered a low, wide farm- 


house, sitynated on a green upland slope, dot-- 


ted here aifé there with picturesque clumps of 


firs. With the sturdy laborers tossing the fra- : 


grant hay into ricks, the cattle lazily chewing 
their cuds, and the corn waving in the sun, it 
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formed a perfect picture of rural content. 
No romancer would have chosen it for the 
location of the ensanguinary scene which it 
is the object of my sketch to represent. Its 
rehearsal simply furnishes another {lustration 
of that world-wide quotation —“ Truth {s 
stranger than fiction.” During the moment 
occupied by the train in sweeping around the 
sandy bank of the miniature lake, toward the 
depot, I feasted my eyes on the witehing land- 
scape—a succession of wooded hill and vale, 
with gleams of snowy waterfall, against 4 
background of mountains, bathing their blue 
summits in asea of crimson. 

“A cut through the swamp, across a brace 
of fields, will bring us home an half hour ear- 
lier than we are expected.” 

“Agreed. I enjoy surprises;” and with 
the words I leaped the fence, followed by my 
companion. . 

The fresh mountain, breezes were sweeping 
us back into boyhood, and we laughed loud 
and merrily, till the old woods gave us back a 
roar of echoes. I remembered the free, full 
tones of one voice in that united peal, through 
many an after tempestuous hour, and clung to 
it as a hope of innocence, with the energy of 
despair. We had threaded the tangled laby- 
rinths, and were crushing the tall grass under 
our heels, when my guide aroused himself 
from the meditative mood in which he had 
fallen, from that ontburst of merriment. | 

“YJ have not told you much of the dear ones 
of mine you are svon to meet. It is too late 
now. See, there is the chimney, and the 
cherry-tree that wails against my chamber 
window. Here’s a riddle, though, for you to 
guess. I have a mother there, who is not my 
mother, and a sister, I would not have my sis- 
ter for the highest honors at old Harvard.” 

The glancing of a muslin dress from behind 
a clump of firs, checked the response on my 
lips, and the next Instant a beautiful, girlish 
figure flitted down the pathway, into a pair of 
outstretched arms, 

’ “Dear brother Robert!” and “My tittle 
sister Leila!” were the salutations; and then 
crimson flushes on either face, and a certain 


| watchful restraint—es fdences unquestionable, 


aside from my friend’s intimation, of a ten: 
derer relationship than their words signified. 

“Albert Radcliff, my college chum; I men- 
tioned him in my last letter. He is on his 
way to the mountains, and will do us the favor 
of spending a few days in our rustic home.” 
' The graceful little lady welcomed me with 
unaffected dignity, and-I embraced the oppor- 
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tunity of reading the lines of her countenance 
with an interest greatly enhanced by the late 
pleasant discovery. No single feature had 
been cast ip the mould of beauty, and yet 
the face, with its varying transits of expres- 
sion, was one of the most attractive I had 
ever seen. She could not liave been over fif- 
teen, but her form was the perfection of wo- 
manly grace, and her conversation denoted an 
advanced stage of culture. __ 

The inside of the house presented a striking 
contrast to the rough exterior. The low- 
studded rooms were nicely furnished — the 
parlor even elegantly. A piano stood open, 
and a flute lying conspicuously upon it, drew 
a quiet smile of recognition from one of the 
guests. 

A pale, subdued-looking woman, with heavy 
iron-gray hair, was addressed by the tender 
appellation of mother, and presented to me as 
Mrs. Bursley. It was my friend’s name, yet 
he was not her son. And Leila had been in- 
troduced as Miss Kendrick. I speculated se- 
cretly a little, on the probable relationship of 
the parties, but soon forgot it in the enjoy- 
ment of the excellent supper smoking on the 
table at our arrival, and the conversation of 
my entertaining host and hostess. Music, and 
a short ramble under the firs and the moon- 
light, filled up the brief summer dvening. 

Mrs. Bursley plead fatigue as an excuse for 
retiring early. I followed her example, being 
quite willing to leave the lovers alone. We 
passed into our respective rooms, from oppo- 
site sides of the old-fashioned fireplace, and 
yet they seemed to be in close proximity. I 
could hear distinctly the words of the Psalm 
which she read as a part of her nightly deyo- 
tlons. Feeling exceedingly weary, though in- 
tensely wakeful, I took immediate possession 
of my couch, ready to give myself up to 
whatever tide of fancy should promise soonest 
to waft me toward the shores of Dreamland. 
A sensation of peculiar satisfaction stole over 
me. I had seen Robert Bursley at last, I 
fondly believed, in his true character; and'I 
liked him so much better than in the coldly 
intellectual and proudly dignified garb in 
which I had known him a whole year—the 
limit of our acquaintance. Though strongly 
attracted toward him, I had somehow settled 
it in my mind, that his ambition to excel, and 
the iron determination, revealing itself un- 
guardedly, to take a position in the world, at 
whatever cost, had swallowed up too much of 
the youthful heart. I felt competent to judge 
more coolly of human motives, being full 
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three years the elder. But now, as I recalled 
the flood of tenderness brimming and deep- 
ening those clear blue eyes—the flashes of 
emotion alternately coloring and paling thst 
finely-moulded face, with its tiny moustache 
and delicate line of beard, as he sat betweea 
mother and daughter, replying to the affec- 
tionate sallies of each, I was ready to fling 
away my preconceived notions, and give him 
unreservedly the warm corner awaiting him 
in my heart. I fell. asleep with this picture 
framed in my thoughts, and it een into 
my dreams. 

A sudden shock, like the dropping ofa vie 
dow-sash, or the fall of some ponderous object 
to the floor, aroused me. A confused sense 
of hurrying feet, swinging doors and beatiag 
rain preceded my full awakening. [I started 
up in bed. A reflection of the dawn fell on 
my face. A fearful hush was upon me, and 
throughout the dwelling. I could hear my 
heart beat, and felt the cold sweat oozing from 
my brow. A thrilling scream cut the air like 
a sharp sword—then a dread fall. It was in 
the adjoining reom. This conviction came 
last. I was awake now, in possession of rea- 
son and volition. While hurrying on my 
clothes, there came a thundering rap at the 
porch door—presently a crash, then quick, 
heavy footsteps. Rushing through the entry, 
into the parlor, I found it vacant, but the 
doors were wide open in every direction. 
Following the excited sounds, I passed into a 
little ante-room, and stood upon the threshold 
of Mrs. Barsley’s sleeping apartment, over- 
whelmed with horror. 

“ Here, Jones! let’s secure the murderer at 
once. The poor girl will come to sooa 
enough.” 

Jones’s spasmodic movement disclosed the 
lifeless form.of Leila, prostrate at the foot of 
her mother’s bed—her white night-dress dab- 
bled in crimson gore. 

“@Good God! What are you doing?” I ex- 
claimed, involuntarily seizing the rough-look- 
ing farmer by the collar, as he proceeded to 
bind a scarf ubout Robert’s passive hands, 
which he had already wrenched behind him. 

“Doing? Look there—and here!” and he 
pointed to the bed—a pool of blood, in which 
lay the silent form and mangled throat of Mrs. 
Bursley; then, by a sudden evolution of his 
quivering hand, he touched with the tips of 
his bronzed fingers, great spots @ithe same 
horrid hue, on the white vest and linen shirt- 
sleeves that encased the stony Agure standing 
by my side. 
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- “Madman! you dare not say 'he did it I* 

“ Who, then—that breathless creature lying 
on the floor—tier own child? Who ese was 
in the house but yourself?” | : 

“ Robert!” I slsook him fiercely in my ex- 
citement; “for the Eternal’s ‘sake, open your 
mouth, and blast this feul charge toits centre! 
It is falee—I would stake my life on it; but 
these dolts wont believe it, unless you preve 
to them the uahappy creature has committed 
suicide.” 

I mighas well have cnavel wute the winds, 
or siiltten the. rock with my weak hands. 
With a marble cheek, a rigid lip and an ice- 
gleaming eye, he stood aad: gazed on the aw- 
ful scene of blood and death, till he was drag- 
ged from the spot, and placed in the custody 


of two officers, arriving in the course of an = 


hear, with at least one-ehird ofthe population 
of the town. 

“ Suicide, indeed !—that’s what the white- 
livered fool with him will have it? The old 
farmer wes holding forth to a knot of uew- 
cemers, and trumpeting, for perhaps the twen- 
tleth time, his share in the horrible tragedy... 


‘‘ Who ever heard of a suicide’s crying out for 


heJB, 80 she could be heard forty rods off? 
You aee, I got. up fore light, to go to market, 
and my man here-—Jaones and I was harnese- 
ing the team, when the poor lady’s cries reach- 
ed us. It was ‘ Help? first, then ‘ Murder! 
murder? winding up ‘with the dreadfulest 
shriek I ever heard. I expect it was her last 
breath, for we run: all the way to the house, 
bust in the door, and eaught the onnatural 
villain stooping over his victim, all spattered 
with her blood. I tell ye, neighbors, hangin’s 
too good for him!” 

“ But what could have been the provoca- 
tion or temptation to such a.cool, deliberate 
crime ?” 

It was the new circuit preacher, a stranger 
to nearly all present, who asked the sensible 
question. 

“Why, you see the old lady’s got a pile of 


cash, and the gal of course is the only helr.: 


The boy, ye see, allays had a hankering arter 
money and style, and that sort o’ thing--poor 
folks naterally do; besides ie’d taker out o” 
kin if he hatin’t. His father was a gentienian 


peuper—he married the Widder Kendrick for: 


her property; buat lueky for her, he seon died, 
leaving only the lad to be suppotted. She did 
her part, though, towards ruining him-~dend- 
ing him away to school, and filling his- head 


with fine nothona, instead of setting’ him to: 


dig an the farm, as.our boys have to. Brt/alre 
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aor: 


foond out br thistake, when Me ‘young fp- | 
start put in hib-claims for the pul: ¥ tet ye, 
there was a time of {t there then! Jones ané : 
his brother Jim worked for the widder thit 
summer. She stormed, the gal oried, an@- 
Beretey packed up liis duds, and wem.off'to . 
Cambridge College. Who pays the DIN? 
Tefi me that! You'd better believe, reverend,’ 
no good ever sent him back here, aftet betig ' 
the sane as turned onto’ doers. And tite 
blowing ahont suicide—it was a concocted — 
plan between tlie two! it’s my opinion, the | 
other had better be arrested ae an decompiice.” - 

The minister was silenced, and my heart 
sank heavity within me—not fer myself, but’ 
for Robert; guilty or insoéent, he needed a 
friend, and I knew not what maé act the 
excited people might not be hurrted into. 

A group how enierged from the immediate 
scene of erfme, and we crowded around te ' 
learn the result of thé coroners inquest. It 
was reported a clear case of murder. Two. 
inches of the pointed blade of a large knife 
had been found tn’ the: fearfld gash, neatly 
severing the head from the trunk. The rvont 
had been searched In vain, for the remainder 
of the fustrument of death. Hundreds vot 
unteered at once to examine -the house, an@ 
every foot of land surrounding the bulldtes. 
The endeaver proved a fruitless one. The 
weapon was nowhere upon the preniises:. Fe 
seemed to be the only missing link, in the | 
chain ef evidence, to convict Robert Bursley 
of the awful crime of murder. 

Three weeks had gone by. Robert wae in 
the county jail, awaiting his: trial. 3 had. 
relinquished all thoughts: of my mow'tain - 
touspand was devoting myseif, heart: and soul, 
to the restoration of Leila Kendrick, just now 
convalescent from: s brati: fever, into which 
she emerged from teat. deathly syncope: On 
the infermation she mitglit be able to give, 
huag my lest lingering hope: of Robert's ac-_ 
quittal. TF had neé beeu-permitted: to see him 
singe the: day of the inquest, His parting if- 
junction, wrung by a sudden ayony from his. | 
paralyzed breast, had made me firm to maia- 
tatu my ground as a sort of guardian over the 
gisl, id defiance of the whole medédiesome 
neighborhood. Theit disappointment, that - 
my presence in the hoase on the: morning of 
the murder had nos been deemed of sufficient | 
importakce to warrant my arrest, was so 
gread, tliat. they contemplated hanging me in 
effigy. The physician, my onby friend, had | 
given me leave this morning to introduce to 
his patint She hitherto! interdicted subjéct. 
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I was sitting at her bedside, holdieg ore of 


her pale, thin hande in mine. She had learn- 
ed te look‘on me asabrother. . 

“ Leila,” I said, gently, “ you are engaged to 
my friead Robert ?” 

“ Certainly I am ”—the faintest line of pink 
‘stole into her cheek—“and we were to have 
been married soon as he graduated. But now, 
O merciful Heaven, what a change!’ 

She was too weak for any intensity of emo- 
tion, but the allent tears crept slowly from. be- 
neath her dreoping lashes. She remesabered 
everything, and knew the peril of her lover, 
though she had lain on that bed, like a statue, 
through it all. I waited till she was quiet 
again, and then added: 

“This axrangement was made with your 
mother’s full consent ?” 

“ Truly, it was she who wrote the letter, 
entreating Robert to come back to us—we 
could not live without him. O, you do not 
kanow Robert, if your acquaintance commenc- 
ed only with his entrance at college. He tald 
me that night, he was never the same after he 
left us.” 

“ Was there ever any misanderstanding or 
unkind feelings between your mother and 
hima ?” 

“* Once, only. Next to me, she loved Robert 
best on earth; she regarded him as her son, 
and my brother—though of course we were 
in no way related—and when she discovered 
that he loved me as no sister was ever loved, 
she was nearly distracted. Poor mother! she 
had seen a world of trouble—had been pecu- 
lierly unfortanate fa her marriages, and could 
not at first bear the thought of her little Leila 
ever becoming a wife. That was a year sgo 
—she came to feel very different afterwards. 
His long absence showed her how dear he 
was. Do you not remember: how giad she 
was to see him, and ‘how happy we all were? 
O, my dear, innocent Robert! God will have 
you righted in this—I know he will!” 

“Do you know any person who could have 
boen supposed to cherish against her an en- 
mity so deadly ?” 

“T do not think my mother had an enemy 
op the earth-—save'one; but he cannot be in 
this part of the country.” 

‘ This refereneé,; made so undesignedly, trans- 
fixed me—cut my breath, and set my heart 
throbbing, as in that: morning hush. I dared 


net trust my voice, for some seconds. It must: 


ee ee ee 
name. 


“Mr, Riloth—-her late: hesbaod. It tae 


secret here. Mether never made much ac- 
quaintance with our coustry neighbors, thoegh 
she has always lived on friendly terms with 
them. She bought this retired ‘piace, insmedi- 
ately after the death of my father, who took 
his own. life from fear of eoming to want, 
while in the presession of abundant wealth 
He was an old man, and my mother was un- 
duly urged to marry him. He made his wil 
oh my birthday, dividing his: preperty equal- 
ly between us. He did not live a week after 
that act. Her marriage to Mr. Bargey took 
place when I was five years old, and Robert 
ten. 

“ This union, too, was a brief one, theagh 
I think happy. I cm scarcely remember my 
step-father, as he died of comsumption in less 
than two years. Then, for a lomg time, the 
old farm-house was shut up, and the land till- 
ed by our nearest neighbor. Robert was sent 
away to school, and my mother established 
herself in the vicinity of a young ladies’ sem- 
inery, for my especial benefit. There, in the 
course of a few years,she became acquainted 
with Mr. Risloth, and married him. 1 always 
disliked him,and could net call him father. I 
shall ever think my dear mother was unded's 
degree of hailueination, or she would have 
scorned such a person. He made her li at- 
terly miserable, besides robbing her of every- 
thing in the form of property that he could 
get into his hands. ‘Fisally, driven to des- 
peration, she purchased his absenee during 
the remainder of her natural existence, in 
consideration of a will which she made, piving 
him her entire estate at licr decease. He pre- 
pesed this, as the sole condition on which he 
would rid her of his presence, and I seconded 
it, with all my childish fervor. I had enough 
for us all te live in comfort, aad I would even 
have sacrificed that, and become poor, rather 
than have lived over again those three years’ 
Indeed, my mother and I zuust soon have been 
divided, but for this lucky deliverance. We 
came back to our quiet vale, happy and at 
rest. One year ago, the crisis im the financial 
world swept away thy little fortune. In op- 
position to my wishes, my mother wrote to 
Risloth, telling him the fact, and her sense ef 
the injestice she had done her child, announe- 
ing her. determination to retract the wrong, 
come what might. Thenshe made anew will, 
in my favor. Nothing has been heard fom 
him since, and therefore we have no ceese 
for stspecting. foul play on his part. Her 
death certainly could bring him sp gain.” 

* Where is the.will?" .J-asked it as quistiy 
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and carelessly as posaible. L: sow she was be- 
’ coming seriously fatigued. 

“It has always becn kept in a casket in a 
sceretary in mother’s room. It is there still, 
if it has not been disturbed.” 

__A troubled look swept over her face, whick 
I hastened to dissipate, by assuring her that 
seals had been set upon all the drawers, and 
the chamber closed immediately against in- 
traders. 

I adjusted her pillows, playfully forbidding 
the uttegance of another word—#sat down and 
watehed her, till I saw her heavily-fringed 
eyelids shatting in slumber, then stole on tip- 
toe out of the room. I had got a clue; aad I 
was ready to bet a thonsand dollars that that 
will was missing. It was not for me, though, 
to settle that question. There were other 
things possible to my endeavor. And if ever. 
I prayed to God in my life, I prayed then that 
he would set me on the track of the real 
criminal. Marching straight to the apartment 
I occupied on that eventful night, I flung my- 
self, boote and all,on the bed, and with the 
whole concentrative force of my mind re- 
viewed every preliminary step, waking or 
sleeping, real or imaginary, that led me to the 
threshold of that bloody seene. The first 
noise that startled me from the world of slum- 
ber was like what ?—the falling of a window. 
That was suggestive of an escape. Strange, 
I had not thought of it during the wear of 
thoee three torturing weeks! Next, hurrying 
feet and slamming doors—from whence came 
the sounds? Overhead—acrees the floor of 
the chamber Robert had pointed out to me as 
his own—down the stairs. leading into the en- 
try communieating with my room. It was 
the answering to the call for help. Every- 
thing rolled back upon me with the flash of 
revelation. And then the beating rain ?—it 
was the warm blood trickling to the floor, for 
tie akiet were chondices tom dawn to set of 
sun. 

The reat of the-thrilling seene held its own 
jaterpretation. Regaining my feet. with a 
bound, I slid eut of the door, and stole around 
to the single darkened window, at the head of 
that fatal couch. I could hardly repress a 
shout of joy, as I detected, on the lower edge 
of the weather-stained seat, tle faint but 
clearly percaptible prints of three large fingers. 
Carefully examining the character of the kn- 
prees, I beeame satisfied it was made with 


blood! I turned my back against the window, 


_ and loeked abroad. A silver line of placid: 
lake caught. myecye, like an inspiration. What 


could be mere natural for aman, thirety with 
the flames of vengeance, and reeking with 
tell-tale gore, than to fly to some pure stream 
where he could cool his parched tongue, and 
wash from his shrinking body the damning 
proofs of crime? I fastened my eye on that. 
shining rift, and strode forward. There had 
been a drenching rain, and no ehance remain- 
ed of trackiag the murderer; but harried on- 
by a conviction, unreasoning as uncontrol-' 
lable, [ crossed the fields, and plunged into the. 
swamp.. It was the same forest that resound-. 
ed but a few days since with gleesome mirth. 
Its present gloomy stillness was but a faint 
type of the desolateness of a prison. 
I spent nearly the whole day in searching’ 
under rocks, down by fallen timbers, at the 
foot of trees, for some hidden token, or sign 
that bloody feet and murderous hands had’ 
been there before me. 
The sun was setting as I emerged from the 
gloomy depths into the broad glare of the dy- 
ing day. Wearied ont and disappointed, I: 
threw myself down on a patch of grass sur- 
rounding a big rock, and gazed on the spark- 
ling lake, with eyes that fain would have torn 
from Ke gentle bosom its last secret, so I 
might deliver one, with whom I had identified 
myself in profoundest sympathy, from the 
bond of crime. A bed of sand lay between 
me and that rippling surge. When Robert 
and I crossed it, on our way tothe farmhouse, 
it lay light and loose, and. our feet sank be- 
neath the surface. Saturated by the recent 
rain, it now presented a hard, smooth exterior, 
broken only by large pebble-stones. Idly 
picking up one after another of those within 
my reach, I hurled them into the centre of the. 
pretty basin, listening for the gurgling splash 
—watching the crystal-beaded shower, and. 
the widening circles chasing each other tothe 
shore, as in the days of my boyhoed. With. 
my eyes fixed on the mimic fountain just cre- 
ated, I seized one that resisted: my strength— 
my fingers slipping from around it, empty. I 
looked down. It was nota pebbie, but a bit 


-of polished wood. A little digging showed it: 


to be the handle of something. <A quick 
wrench disengaged it from the partieles of 
sand in which it was firmly imbedded. I held 
it up before my staring eyes, feeling every 
drep of my blood rolling backward through 
my heart. It was a rusty butcher-knife, with 
the point broken off! -I jumped upon the 
greensward, twirled the rusty blade above my 
head, and hurrahed till the old wood rang ont 
oace more a giadrefmin. . | 


a. 


The day of the tuial was the hour of Robert 
Rursley’s triumph. The absence of the will, 
which Leila teatified to having seen the day 
hefore the murder, with the presence of the 
lawyer who wrote it, and the witnesses of the 
signature, furnished a motive for the perpetra- 
tion of the dead. The diacovery of the knife, 
with the bloody rest, fitting the broken blade 
ta a charm, balf a mile from the scene of 
crime, was evidence conclusive that the chief 
agtor in the thrillimg drama had flown., The 
revulsion of feeling waa overpowering. There 
wae not aman preseat who would not bave 
borne my friend on his shoulders proudly 
over the heada of the crowd, nor a woman 
who wauld not have fallen on his neck, weep- 
fag for joy. 

“ Did you ever aee this knife before?” ask- 
ed the counsel of the lest, and it was deemed 
the least important of the witnesses. 

Jones looked at it steadily, and egsayed to 
talse it. A white gleam shot through his som- 
bre eyes, his hand dropped to his side, his 
knees shook under him, and he turned pale to 
the lips. The throag stood on tip-toe, piere- 
ing the poor fallow to the very soul, with their 
hungry eyes. A chair was brought, and a 
glass of water, He could atand up now, and 
the question was repeated, with a solemn re- 
" wpinder that he was on bie oath, and there was 
but one way of escepe, and that was through 
the gates of truth 

“T thought fuat I'd seen it over to Jim's, 
last fall, when we was killin’ the hogs, but I 
don’t want to be too sartin.” 

“ How do you identify it?” 

“It looks just like it, and that notch in the 
handle is exact.” 

“To whom did the knife you speak of be- 
long ?” 

“ Brother Jim, But good Lord! he don’t 
know nothin’ "bout this ere.” 

An officer was. deapatched for “ brother 
Jim,” and the result of an examination was 
a speedy lodgment of the burgling dissembler 
in jail. The discovery of a shirt, sunk in the 
pond by the aid of a stone, belonging to him, 
with his abeence from home on the night in 
question, fastegied the proofs of guilt on him 
sp strongly that he comfeseed the crime, in 
mortal terror, naming his employer. He had 
been tempted to its commission by his inor 
dinate avarice, observable even in the hiding 
of the evidamegs of his guilt where he could 
recever them. 

‘The fale name under which the villaneus 
author of the horrible tragedy appeared to 
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the weak and simple foun laborer, did net 
prevent Leila Kendrick from recognising 
Risloth in the deseription. The officers placed 
upon his traek, found the wretch at the rei- 
dence of a pretty young gisi, to whom be was 
engaged to be married, thus discovering aa- 
other motive to the perpetration of the shock- 
ing murder. 

The two criminals met. theip just desert. 
Robert and I returned to college at the close 
of the vacation, bringiag with us oar lide 
sister. Leila, who was to remain in the family. 
of a gentleman in the eity, whom she hed 
chosen her guardian, till the time appointed 
fer her bridal. 





THE SHOOTING FISH. 

This very remarkable Ash ie a mative of the 
East Indies. Nature base constructed this 
aquatic sporteman in a very singular manner, 
but one admirably adapted to his sporting 
predilections, The fieh hasa hallow, cylie- 
drical beak. He frequents the rivers er the 
sea-shore in search of food, and from. the ua- 
usual maunex in which he provides for his 
daily wante he derives hie name. When this 
hungry gentleman eapies a fly or an insect 
not taking due care of himself, but sitting on 
the plants thet grow in shallow water, he 
swims away, to the distance of foux er Sve, 
and often of six feet, that he may take aim 
at his prey; and whee he has dose 20 te his 
satisfaction, he then, with amazing dextesity 
and cleverness, ejects cut of his tabe-like 
mouth one drop of water, which is so well 
directed and se swiftly shet forth, that it mever 
faila to knock the fly into the water, and ones 
there all hope of eacape is gone—the fieh darts. 


,upen bis prey, and eagesly devours it; thee 


supplying us with another inatanee of the di- 
versified modes by which Nature qualifies ite 
countiesa milliong of creatures witda the pow- 





THE WORD “DGH.”: 

Some erroneously suppose that the word 
“dun” comes from the French word donner, 
give, implying a demand, or something due ; 
bat the true origin of this word fs from one 
John Dunne, a famous bailiff of Londoa, se 
extremely active and dexterous at the man- 
agement of his rough business, that t became 
a proverb, when a man ref@ssed to pay his 
debts, “ Why don’t you Dunne hia?” that is, 
why do you not send: Dunne to armrest bia f 
Hence it beenine a custom and a.preverb, and 
is as old as the dpys of Henry Vl. 
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[oktenmt.)} 
CHILDHOOD’S HOM. 


PnPre 


BY MARIE. 
\ Anan 

Theré'is ho home like the home 6f bir chil@hood ; 
Wheresee’tr wearily onward we roan, 

But some sweet gieam of its sunny lost brightness 
Comes from the apot thet we once ‘called our 

home. 

There is to heart that’s so Wicked of Wretched, 
Bat the loved tunes, and a mother’s prized worth, 

Hecalls him beck from the depths of his vileness, 
For a brief moment, to God and fair earth. 


O, if oblivion ever must shroud me, 
All from me ever be ruthlessly caught, 

Leave me, O, leave me this dear cherishéd vision, 
Home of my childhood the one blessed thought. 


[okiGueAL.] 


HESTER HARDING'S SIN. 





BY ESTHER SERLE HENNETH. 





“O, Rare! Rafe!” 

Ratph Darnley was lying at full length un- 
der the blossomed apple tree of the meadow— 
hts hat, béok and dog beside him. So Hester 
Harding found him. 

“O, Rafe! Rafe!” she said, reproachfully. 

“Hester!” and Ralph Darnley was on his 
feet in an instant. “Hester? trying to coax 
a sinile to her face, with his winning eyes. 

But she turned away, silently and gravely, 
and went on across the meadow. He sprang 
after her—then hesitated—then hurried to 
join her. 

“ Hester, I know+but— It’s such a beat- 
tiful day !” 

“It is a beautiful day,” turning her face up 
to the sky for a momerit. The Jane sunshine 
fell full upon it, under her white cape bonnet. 
The eyes were grand, full of fire, inspiring; 
otherwise her face was homely. Rafe looked 
at her wistfully. He hung baek suddenly. 

“Don’t go home, Héster! Stay out here a 
little while,” he said. 

“¥cannot. I have work to do.” 

“You always Have work to do!” 

a“ Yes, ” 

He kept beside her, because she would not 
stép. They walked on fn sifence. When 
they eathe to the stone wall, ran over with 
white-blossomed Blackberry vines, Hester 
tottched her companion’s hand in getting over 
—not because‘she needed it, but because he 
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offered i¢. On the other side, as they fesamedl 
theit wahk, Rafe exclaimed: 

“You make a fellow so mredmfortabie !” 

“What have I done, Raf ?” 

“Taunted me!’ he answered, in a sudden 
heat. And he stopped shoftt, this time, and 
fldng himself down upon the grass. Hester 
stopped, too. But ehe said nothing—only 
looked down at him, quietly. Rafe plucked 
the grass in savage silence. 

“T told you I should fail! Why ¢an’t you 
belfeve me when I tel you a thing ?” he burst 
out, at net. “I can’t study—I was not made 
for.it. Why did you insist?” he demanded. 

“Fer your good.” 

“¥¢ ien’t for my good! I carmot work. Fi 
not fit for any profession under the sun. #f 
you’d only let me alone, Hester!” 

“ Well, I will let you alone.” 

He raised his head, and looked up at hef. 
She turned her face away, but he caught the 
look there—half indifference, half contempt. 

“You despise me, I suppose,” he said, 
bitterly. 

There was a moment's silence. He could 
not see her fee at all. 

“You discourage me,” she said, at length, 
in atone so kind that Rafe was surprised. 
“You discourage me so, Rafe. You are 
young and good, and wealthy, and might do 
80 much, yet will do nothing. I have tried—I 
have tried so hard to stimulate you to energy! 
I have planned work, and built up hopes, and 
done all that I could do to assiat you.” 

“T know,” he said, in a subdued veice, with 
his head down. 

“ Yet again ahd again you drop back, a dead 
weight.” 

“T know,” he answered, sadly. 

She knelt down beside him, and touched 
his soft, curling, fair hair. 

“Why will you do so, Rafe?” 

“T think it is because I do not have the 
right stimulus,” he answered. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“If I might choose my own motive—” 

“ What ?” 

“Your love.” 

. She let go the soft masses of ‘his hair, and 
sat silent a moment. She was not surprised. 
She was thinking. A hundred times Rafe had 
asked fur her love—in the days when they 
went to school together, little children—in the 


| hours they had sat in the green gloom of the 


woods, talking idly and happily—in the long 
winter evenings when they played at court- 
ing—in times of grief or sadnese—for all their 
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lives they had béen together. They were 
both one-and-twenty. Hester had developed 
into a thoughtfal, earnest, aspiring woman. 
Ralph was still a boy in résponsibility, and a 
very infant in point of aim and capability. He 
seemed absolutely good for nothing but to be 
‘admired for his beauty, and petted for his 
affectionate winningness. And while he was 
aware of ‘his faults, no view he took of them 
seemed to affect his habits. “I cannot study 
or work,” he would say to Hester’s remon- 
strances; and, indeed, he seemed possessed of 
‘@ moet tyrannical demon of inertness. 

Would Rafe work for her? Hester won- 
dered. If she allowed him to believe that 
her love would be his reward, would it arouse 
him to exertion? If the deception would make 
a@ man of him, was it not best to deceive him ? 
For she did not love him, only as a brother. 
We women expect more of men than we ever 
find, and Hester was unconsciously waiting 
for her {deal. 

“If—” she commenced, and hesitated. 

“If you—if I believed you would love me, 
then, Hester, I would make myself like other 
men. I would do wonders, then!” 

He looked at her steadily—a fire in his eyes. 
She believed it. Her thoughts flew rapidly. 
Was it not her duty? otherwise he would 
never be saved. Her duty—not to love hiuni, 
for that was impossible, but to deceive him— 
to allow him to deceive himself. 

She arose, and put out her hand. 

“Come,” she said. He sprang up. 

“ShaH I work for you, Hester?” 

“ Yes,” 

Hester slept fitfulty, that night, haunted by 
Rafe’s flashing face. Was she doing wrong? 
She believed not. if she was, good must 
work out of such an evil. Her motive ab- 
solved her of guilt, did it not? But she was 
not so sure of that. The end she was surely 
eager for. Rafe must help on the good work 
of the world; such powers as his must not lie 
dormant. But the end? Well, time works 
changes, and Rafe at thirty would not be Rafe 
at twenty-one. He might not—it was likely 
he would never claim the boon he expected. 
She would not borrow trouble. : 

Rafe went in town to his agent, next day, 
and found out the condition of his property. 
The interest of his income sufficed for two 
livings. What should he do with the surplus 
one? he asked Hester. 

“Don’t come to me for directions, Rafe,” 
she answered. “To plan, as well as execute, 
is part of your work.” 
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She was at her work, teaching. Geniuses 
in adverse -cireumstances, which she had 
picked up and gathered together, were the 


‘knot of boys and girls she had turned from, in 


the study, to speak to Rafe Darniey. Odd, 
uninviting children, every one; but Hester 
Harding knew what she was about. They 
were made of the stuff which revoluticuises 
the world, and she was laboring to polish them 
for use. 

She was wealthy, and alone in the world, bet 
for an aged, invalid father, whom ehe teaded 
with the tenderest care. Since she was come 
of age, she had taken the management of ber 
own property in charge, and the great coun- 
try house, where Ralph Darnley had been her 
guest during three sweet May weeks, was un- 
der her personal supervision in its every per- 
fect arrangement. The girl’s work was prac- 
tical, all of it. She was not above the inves 
tigation of any minutis which affected the 
interests of the household, of the perscaal 
happiness of anyone. All her life seemed ia 
the exercise of her capabilities. She was 4 
marvel to Rafe, who revelled luxuriously ia 
the pleasures of her exquisitely condacted 
house. It annoyed him, to have her so coa- 
tinually occupied when he wanted her society 
in his hours of idle lounging. But those were 
rare times when she would come and sit be 
side him—eaying she had no more work to 
do—-or stroll across the fields, watching the 
sunset, her head on his shoulder, her heart 
high, and her soul at peace, as his never was 
He could not understand her; but he loved 
her, fervently. 

A week after she had sent him from ber fa 
the study, he came to her again. She was in 
the hot-house among her finwers—a pet 
canary on her shoulder, her hands basy ia 
tying up a clematis. 

“ Hester, what if I go to war ?” 

She had never thought of that, for Aim; but 
her heart was with her country. She looked 
up at him, still kneeling, her hand upholding 
the branch, her dark eyes shining. 

“Men are needed. Go,” she said. 

“1 will.” 

He went out. The scent of the carnations 
and roses seemed to make Hester faint, after 
Rafe had gone. Her cheek grew very pale; 
she foreed herself out of the sweet, hot air 
inw tie garden, and stood under the locux 
trees, thinking. It was like condemmiag a 
friend to death to send him to war, in the ter- 
rible battles our country is fighting now. And 
if Raf should be killed? A vision of his 
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-HEOTHE ‘HARDING'S SEN. 


beawtiful faee, gashed, and pale, and dead on 
the battle-field, swept before her. 

She walked back and forth under the loeust 
trees a long time. She was frightened’ at 
what she had done, for she thoug&ut Rafe 
- would go. And going, she believed from the 

first, was another name for dying. 

He was not there when she entered the 
house—hag gone into town. He did not re- 
turn until the next day; then he had a com- 
mission. And Captain Darnley’s company 

‘joined their regiment the first of the follow- 
-fing month: 

All the time that he asked, Hester gave to 
Rafe during those next four weeks. He was 
in town nearly all day, but the evenings he 
spent always with her. As they sat together 
’ in the sweet June garden, Hester talked ear- 
- nestly of the country’s wrongs. Rafe listened 
gravely—no more ready to fight than before. 
- But when she said, “ Be brave, Rafe, and earn 
a name!” she knew her voice stirred his soul 
like fire. She knew he would fight madly, 
overpoweringly. 

The day of parting came at last, and he 
went forth to his work.. - 





“* How should I know, when I scorned your love, 
On.a day like this, a year ago, . 
That your dying would bring me such pain as 
this ?— 
How should I dream of this bitter woe ?”’ 
That sumgner Hester perceived that her 
father was drawing near his end. Accus- 
tomed to unshared burdens, she bore her pain 
calmly. She hung over him tenderly; in his 
growing weakness, he did not notice the an- 
guish in her eyes. Her hand was always 
steady, and her voice sweet and even. Day 
after day passed, while she waited for the last 


change. It came—she was utterly alone in 


her orphanhood. 

When she cowld weep, she nearly wept her 
soul away. Yet weeping brought her no 
rélief. The great pain wrenched and tossed 
her to and fro, and left her blank, and bruised, 
and half dead upon the shore of her life. 

She rose up at last, blanched, and solemn 
past al] memories of smiles. Faintly glowed 
a light in the west. She felt it fall upon her, 
and saw life wrestling and striving as before. 
It called her. She must work; never more 
need. She took up her duties again; she 

‘filled ber hands with them; she stified her 
heart out of their way. She forgot herself for 
months. 

Monotonous industry would have done her 
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‘ae good. The new interests which her efforts 


developed saved her from a ruinous deprés- 
sion. It is true her héart would break from 
them, at times, and fling iteelf upon her father’s 
graves but prineiple and habit feught against 


the neglect of any duty—co she was usually 


engrossed and calm. And while she worked, 
her sod] rose high, and floated beyond reach 


_of her own recognition. Earth had never 


beer earthy to her. More than ever she made 
it a sphere of the highest life. 

The winter wore away. One April day 
there wae an assembly at Hester’s house. A 
clique which she had gathered around her, 


‘met for social discussion. Gracious and happy 


as a hostess, Hester stood among her guests, 
when a telegraphic message was handed her: 


“Am appointed to the general’s staff! Am 
coming home on furlough. RAFE.” 


Hester read and smiled happily. Then she 
turned to Professor. Graham. 

“J think so,” she said, in answer to his 
question. “I think the mative absolves us of 
sin when we do wrong for the sake of a pure 
and good result.” 

But Professor Graham shook his head. For 
some reason he did not choose to reply, but 
bowed and turned away. 

After dinner, the campany gathered upon 
the lawn. They wandered onto the garden, 
strolling in couples and trios, at their pleasure. 
For a moment Hester found herself alone. 
Eager for a respite in which to consider the 
news she had received, she passed through the 


-hedge gate into the open fields. Inadvertently 


she paused under the apple tree where, nearly 
a year before, she had found Rafe lying idly. 
A few steps further on was the .spot where she 
had promised him her love, if he would arouse 
to action. 

She pressed her hand across. 1 her forehead— 
her face working a little with anxiety. Brief 
as waa the message, it bore a spirit of buoy- 
ancy which she regarded with distress. Rafe 
had committed some gallant expluit, surely. 
Now was he coming for his. reward ? 

As if her question evoked a response, & 


pair of hands were laid lightly but firmly upon 


her shoulders, and a voice, familiar and star- 
tling, said thrillingly : 

“ My Heater!” 

Her heart bounded up, chokingly. Rafe— 
bronzed, bearded, eager—stood beside her. 

“Rafe!” she cried, apprehensively. 

“ Yes; not his ghost. You look as if you 


thougatea, oe ee ee tha i& yeu diaieia. Is is worth « soldier's 
Are you satisfied ?” death, at least. Farewell, forever!” 


She kiseed hina, hastily, trembling from head 
to foot. 

. “Come up to the house,” she paid, pamiag 
her hand through his arm, “I have guests. 

. How long have you been bere, Rafe?” 

“Five minutes. No, nat yet; I .want to 
talk with you. Tell ne that you are satiafied, 

Heater. I have done mo leggard’s work in a 
year, surely. Tell me ao.” 

“Tt was gained through your own eGorts ?” 
“Through my owa act upen the field of 
_ battle. I will tell you about it. But. tell me 

first that I have gained my reward!” 

_ He held her hands--looking at her, eagerly. 
She was pale aad silent. Slewly the flush 
died out of his face. 

“Speak, Hester!” his voice, altered from its 
eager fullness. 

“Rafe—” But her voice broke. 

“ Hester,” he said, bis eyes barning upon 
her face, “ you were in earnest? You were 
not playing wita me?” 

“No, Rafe, I was not playiag with you; but 
oe not, mean to keep my prom- 

” 

He made no sound or saat ae she 
- did not look at him. 

“If deceiving would benefit you, I was wil- 
. ing to deceive you. I cannot say any more. 
. You understand ?” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

A spasm seemed to shake him from head to 

foot. A passion of pain wrenched him past 

. humaa endurance, for a moment. He turned 
his back on her-~his hands over his face. A 

few thrilling moments; Hester did not dare 

- Speak tohim. She touched his arm, at last-— 
her heart dying within her. 

“Dear Rafo—”. . 

He faced her. 

“Don’t speak to nie, Hester! How could 
you? O, my God!” 

She shivered as. with cold, before him. He 
walked back and forth, straggling with hia- 

-eelf. He stepped in frome of her, at last. 

“Hester Harding, do you know what you 
shave done? Do you know that you have 

murdered me? I will not live any longer! I 
fought death for you--now I wil win it! It 
does not matter now. bow .I led my men 
through showers of hellish missiles to the 
single, almost unattajnable point, which gained, 
won the battle. I have brought my fame to 
you; I hope it may serve you,” laughiag bit- 


terly. “Now. I claim. te dp as I choose with, |. 


He was gone like an apparition. Hester 
found her way to the house and foreed herseif 
into caluaness hefore her guests. When they 
were gone, she £11 down in @ swoon, and re 
vived to a leag, delizrious fever. 

When ale commeneed: recovering, she was 
too weak tothink. And she felt y that 
thought was to be dreeded, and put it 
from her. Barely cenecious of existing cir- 
cumstanees around her, she lay prepped up 
with pillows, through several fair May days. 
But the breege blew from the south, at last, 
and bruught her in the scent of the blosugm- 
ing apple tree. Then she knew all 

A fortnight later, she left her room ; a week 
more, she walked out in the warm June sun- 
shine. She walked slowly in her weakness, 


and ao was gone a long time. When she 


caine back, she eutered the hall throagh a 
side dopr. There a sobbing servant, too 
young to be discreet, sprang towards her. 

“QO, dear Miss Harding, they’ve brought 
home young Mx. Raf through 
the heart!” ; 

Making no answer, Hester went on, as she 
had commenced going, to the parlor. She 
gained the doorway, and stood there. Some 
people were gathered near a window. Pro- 
fessor Graham was walking the floor. Upon 
the table, near the wall, was a long, black, 
shining coffin. 

“It is strange that Darnley should have left 
word to be brought here when kilied. Whea 
killed, as if he anticipated it,” Profeseer Gra- 
ham was saying. “How will Miss Hardiag 
bear it ?—they say they were betrothed. Keep 
a strict watch for her, doctor !—she will come 
over the fields. I am sorry she was not bere 
to receive the telegram. It arrived at nime 
o’clock—three hours ago. It will be se hard 
to commtmicate the intelligence. Good 
heavens, my dear Miss Harding!” 

But Hester advanced steadily into the 
room, 

“ Let me be alone,” she said. They went 
out. 

She steod slent.in the centre of the floor 
for a moment, after she was alone. Then she 
weat to.the coffin and jaid back the lid, stead- 
ily and softly. O, death, what a work! 

She gazed for a :momeot—etilly, intensely. 
She drew nearer—she toughed the soft-curi- 
ing, fair hair—she put. her. chepkiagainst the 
icy forehead. 

“Eat, 1 love jeu; sbe/mhiapesad:.. _. 
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Ne answer. Sti, white, seleamm; be Was 
not there. She raised. herself, and flung hear 
hands up to heaven. 

‘“‘Rafe, Rafe, I love yeu!’ she cried, plero- 
ingly; then fell forward heavily apen the 
floor. 

They rushed in. Theyraised her and. laid 
-her on the lounge, chafing her cold hands, It 
was uselesg work. She was in heavea, and 
Rafe knew. 

I nnn 
SIR WAL/PER SCOTT'S DOG. 

The wisest dog I ever had (said Str Walter 
Scott) was what ts calfed the bull-dog terrier. 
I taught him to understand # great many 
words, insomuch that I am positive the com- 
munication betwixt the canine species and 
ourselves might be greatly enlarged. Camp 
once bit the baker who was bringing bread to 
the family. I beat him, and explained the 
enormity of his offence; after which, to the 
last moment of his iife, he never heart! the 
least allusion to the story, in whatever voice 
or tone it was mentioned, without getting up 
and retiring into the darkest corner of the 
room, with great appearance of distress. Then 
if you said the baker was well paid, or the 
baker was not hurt after all, Camp came forth 
from his hiding-place, capered, and barked, 
and rejoiced. When he was unable, towards 
the end of his life, to attend me when on 

‘horseback, he used to watch for my return, 
and the servant would tell him his master was 
coming down the hill, or through the moor; 
and although he did not use any gesture to 
explain his meaning, Camp was never known 
to mistake him, but either went out at the 
front to go to the hill, or at the back to get 
down to the moorside. 

——_—________¢ =D ea) —__—_——_— 
DIVERSITY OF CLIMATE. 

As an illustration of the differerce in cli- 
mate at various localities in California, it is 
stated that at two o’clock one day recently, 
as the boat for San Francisco was leaving 
Stockton, the thermometer, on the deck of the 
boat, in the shade, stood at 102 degrees. 
When the boat had traversed about three- 
fourths of the distance to San Francisco, the 
mercury in the thermometer had fallen to 62 
degrees, Stockton, “as the crow flies,” is 
about one hundred miles from San Franciseo. 


—_———— FF OOS OO 
He must be a poor writer in whom there 
are no inequalities. The plants of such tabie- 
land are top diminutize:ta be worth gathering. 
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ANECDOTE OF BR. LAYARD. 

Avetin Beary Layard fqund. djmecif wan- 
dering about, on one occasion, somewhere 
nest Bokhara, in the upper prnvindds of Inilia, 
and here his funds ran short. He called on a 
merchant, and requested hith'to: ddvance him 
some money. “Can’t do it,” was the reply, 
“as many fellews have imposed om me with 
fictitions drafts; I’ve been teo often taken fn 
and done for.” “O, well,” eaid My. Layaré, 
“as you please. I have money at my banker's 
in London; and I wit come and breakfast 
with you to-morrow.” .“Do #0; I stall be 
happy to see you at breakfast” Next mord- 
ing, who should walk into this merchant's 
Compemad but a Persian gentleman, in full 
Oriental costume. “I have come te breakfast 
with you as I promised.” “What?” sais the 
merchant; “I don’t recollect heaving seen you 
before.” “O, yes, you have; you saw me 
yesterday, and I said I showld return this 
morning.” “You're Mr. Layard, are you?” 
he inquired, considerably eatonished. ‘“ Yes.”’ - 
After breakfast, aad when the traveller hes 
told hisn bis plans, and aroused the iaterest of 
his host in the discoveries he expected to 
make among the mounds areund Mesul, in 
the plain of Shinar, where the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh are supposed to be, the merchant 
said: “J’ll advance yor money—five hundred 
pounds, if you like. How much do you 
want?’ “O, I don’t want so much aa that; 
give me five pounds.” “Yes.” So he got the 
five sovereigns, put them in the sole of his 
shoe as the safest place while travelling, and 
having mounted his horse, rode away. On his 
journey down to. Assyria, he had to pass 
threugh the territories of the hostile Khan, 
who bad already taken away the lives of sev- 
eral Englishmen, and was now trying to get 
hold of our traveller, now roaming through 
his dominions. Mr. Layard kaew thie, aad 
and ove day, when drawing near his enemies, 
he waited till the hour of tiffla, when they 
were all in. their:tents at the forenoon meal, 
whea, putting spurs to his horee, he dashed 
into the midst of the hostile encampment, 
rushed inte the chief's tent, and pluaged his 
hand iato a bewl of salt, whieh he imme- 
diately put.to his mouth, exelaiming, “ New I 
am safe! “Well,” said the chief, “you are 
safe.” He-adeaired she:boidness and dexterity 
of the Englishman, but, above all, the faith 
thus reposed in “ the covenant by salt.” Hav- 
ing tasted the chief's salt, he had now a claim 
not ouly te his hospitality, but.on his pretec- 
tien, iand he was aafuly-dsedsted on bis way. 
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THE CAPTAIN AND HIS WATE. 
A THRILLING EPISODE OF OORAN LIFE. 





BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





I Teanm it is now about sixteen years since 
the Jacob Morgan,.a ship of seven bandred 
tons burden, sailed from Brunswick, Georgia, 
bound for the East. Indies. She was a noble 
‘ship, but, if we may believe the assertion of 
one who sailed in her, she was built for mis- 
.fortane. She wae launched from her stocks 
at mid-day, but yet the moon was seen in the 
‘heavens when she firet gave her impress to 
the salt water. Seven years subsequent to 
‘the period at which our sketch opens, she was 
‘driven upon one of the Martyr’s Reefs, aad 
-her ill-fated timbers were strewn upon the 
eands of Florida. 


At the time of which we write, the Jacob 
‘Morgan was commanded by Captain Ben 
‘Wallack, a powerfal, broad-chested man, but 
as kind and considerate as he was fearless and 
strong. Seamen were scarce, and the ship’s 
crew had been obtained with great défiiculty, 
and under the circumstances men had been 
hired who would otherwise have been most 
peremptorily rejected. The ship had been 
six days out when the first mate, a Mr. @wynn, 
‘from Providence, R. 1., was suddenly taken 
sick, and on the next morning his lifeless clay 
‘was consigned to the deep grave of the blue 
Atlantic. 

This untimely event left Captain Wallack 
in a critical situation. Nat Faulkner, his sec- 
ond mate, was by no means qualified for the 
vacant office, nor would he have taken the 
responsibility had the captain desired it. 
There was but one man in the ship who pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge of seamanship for 

‘the mate’s berth, and though Wallack found 
that to him-he must give the office, yet he did 
it with many misgivings. This man’s name 
was Tom Roland, haughty and overbearing 
‘in his disposition, seeming, by his general 
comport, to have been in the habit of com- 
manding, rather than obeying, on ship-board, 
and who had already begun to exereise a sort 
of control over the crew. But the case was 
one of necessity, and Tom Roland was install- 
ed into the office of first mate, and quartered 
fm the cabin. 

For several weeks things went on extreme- 
ly well. Roland proved to be a thorough 
es a finished seaman, and a ready and 
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THE CASTAIN AND BIS MATE. 


‘cient odicer, and Captaizt Wallack began 
to think that his misgivings were entirely 
groundless. Over the erew Roland had a 
most thorough control, and even those men 
who had evinced towards the captain marks 
of insubordination, moved without a marne 
at the slightest beck of the mate. 

One morning when Captain Walleck and 
the second mate had had the moming watch, 
they both kept the deck until Roland had fiz- 


‘ished his breakfast, end when the latter took 


his watch at a few minutes past eight o'clock, 
they went below. When they reached the 
cabin, Mr. Russell, the supercargo, wes just 
rising from the table, and taking a book from 
the head of his berth, he sat down upona 
stool at the foot of the ladder, and commenced 
reading. He passed a few observations upon 
the weather, as the captain and second mate 
took their seats at the table, and then went 
on with bis readipg. Some five minutes pase 
ed, when Wallack and Faulkner were attract- 
ed by a sudden exclamation of pein from the 
supercargo, and on turning, they saw that be 
had dropped his book, and sat with both band 
pressed hard upan his stomach, while his fer 
tures had assumed a livid hue, indicative of 
the moet acute suffering. The captain sprang 
quickly from the table, and laying his haad 
upon the sufferer’s shoulder, he exclaimed: 

“ What's the matter, Mr. Russell ?” 

“QGod! Idon’tknow! Here it ls—here! 
I burn!” uttered the supercargo, as he pres- 
ed his hands harder upon his stomach. 

“ What have you beeneating? What have 
you drank?” asked Wallack, in a frenzy of 
anxiety. 

“Nothing, nothing. O, O!” groaned the 
poor fellow. 

Wallack cast atrembling glance at his sec- 
ond mate, and for a moment they both re 
mained silent. 

“¥t’s strange,” at length uttered Faulkner. 
“Poor Gwynn was taken in exactly the same 
way.” | 

The captain made no reply, but his counte- 
nance wore a strange shade of doubt and sus- 
picion, as he gazed upon the tortured featares 
of the supercargo. 

That night the broad Atlantic ‘rolled its 
ceaseless waves over another of the ship’s 
company. Mr. Russell had breathed his last. 
Captain Wallack and Nat Faulkner had the 
last dog-watch. Roland had gone down inte 
the cabin, while the foremast hands, with the 
exception of the man at the wheel, were all 
forward. The captain paced the quarter-deck 
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in a troubled, thoughtful mood, ever and anon 
‘casting his eyes towards the cabin companton- 
‘way, where his first mate had disappeared a 
short time before, and then turning his gaze 
‘towards the forecastic, where the men were 
‘congregated. Faulkner was by the wheel, and 
several times, as the captain approached him 
in his walk, did he start to join him, but a 
fearfal suspicion kept him back, and until the 
watch was changed, neither he nor Wallack 
spoke a word, save such as related to the 
management of the ship. At eight o’clock, 
Roland came on deck for the first watch. The 
ship was upon the starboard tack, close-haul- 
ed upon the wind, and just able to stand on 
her course. 
_ As Captain Wallack gave up the deck, he 
‘requested the mate, if the wind should haul 
round to the eastward any, to call him. Ro- 
“land replied kindly that he would, but beneath 
the half-curling smile that rested upon his 
‘features, the captain thought he could detect 
a lurking spirit of evil. He let not a shadow 
of his doubt manifest itself upon his counte- 
nance, but with a bland frankness he wished 


his mate a pleasant watch, and then went 


below. 

“ Faulkner,” said the captain, as he turmed 
a furtive glanee at the head of the ladder, 
“let nota word escape you, unless it be of 
common-place affairs, until we have turned 
into our berths; but keep your weather eye 
open, and follow my movements.” 

Faulkner did not start at this request, for 
the same thoughts seemed to have been pass- 
ing in his own mind. 

“Let’s see,” said the captain, in a tone loud 
enough to be heard on deck. “I must run 
over my reckoning before I turn in. Mr. 
Faulkner, just hand me that chart, if you 
please.” 

As Wallack spoke, he reached over into his 
berth and took out his pistols, which he pro- 
ceeded carefully to load, taking care the while 
that his back was turned towards the com- 
-panion-way. Fauikner followed his example, 
and ere long the candles were extinguished, 
‘and the two men retired, but not, however, to 
sleep. 

“Faulkner,” whispered the captain, “ we're 
-in a enug fix, for I have every reason to be- 
Heve that there ie mutiny on board. Gwynn 
‘and Russell have been poisoned !”’ 

“So I believe,” returned Faulkner, in the 
‘same ‘low tone; “and if I’m not mistaken, 
there’H be poison in eur ceffee-cups to-mor- 
‘row morning.” 
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“ Ha! have you seen anything ?”’ 

“Yes. I saw Roland give the cpok a small 
paper to-night, and they held quite an earnest 
eonversation about it. I knew frow their 
manner that there was mischief in their 
minds.” 

“Then, in God’s name, what shall we do ?”’ 
uttered the captain. “Their plans myst be 
all formed, and I suppose they have made ar- 
rangements for the disposition of those iu: the 
forecastie who do not join them. Would to 
Heaven I knew how many of them there are.” 

“You have a passage between decks to the 
forecastie bulkhead,” suggested Faulkner, 

“ Yes.” 

“Perhaps you might gain some iidooenabian 
by listening.” 

“No. If Roland heads the plot-—and I know 
he does—he would not dare to carry on his 
conversation upon the subject there, for the 
rest would hear him.” 

“Hark!” whispered Faulkner, as a sup- 
preseed voice at the wheel caught his ear. 
He bent his head out from his bunk, and 
caught the following words, which he knew 
to be from the lipe of Roland. 

“They’re both asleep before this, Hal. You 
look out for the deck a few minutes while I 
see the boys in the forecastle.” 

“He’s gone to the forecastle,” whispered 
Faulkner. “ Now’s your chance to follow him.” 

“No—you had better go, Faulkner, for it 
may be that some one will come down to see 
me, and in that case our knowledge would be 
discovered. There’s mutiny, aad no mistake. 
You know where the passage runs between 
the boxes; just.abaft the mainmast it takes a 
short turn to starboard, and follows chock 
down to the tanks. Sip out from your berth, 
and go over to where the poor supercargo 
used to bunk, and move that panel. It moves 
easier than mine does.” 

’ Faulkner lost no time in obeying the cap- 
tain’s directions. There were two secret 
communications tothe hold of the ship through 
the cabin bulkhead, abd through one of these 
the second mate soon made his way. Nearly 
half an hour elapsed ere he retarved, and dur- 
ing that time, the captein’s mind was tortur- 
ed by various fearful emotions. Until the 
death of Russell, he had not held a suspicion 
of direct mutiny, and his former fears with 
regard to Roland had nearly been quieted, 
but now the suspicion had been sudden, and 
it was strong. even to the very certainty. A 
thousand little incidents came back to his 
mind, which, singly, had appeared as nothing, 
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but which how héeiped to ecive tire inystery of 
Gwynn’s death. WaRack had medical knowl- 
edge enough to know that his supereargo had 
‘been kilied with white arsenic, and he now 
‘knew that hie fitet mate had come to his end 
in the same way, though the dose of the latter 
must have been fauch stealer than that which 
sent poor Russell to his uatinely cad, and tes 
‘symptonis had not been so palpable. 

While the captain iay thus racking bis brain, 
Faulkner returned from his espionage, and as 
he crept stealthily past the foot of his bunk, 
Watlack faneted he could bear his heart as it 
beat in his bosom. 

“What news?” asked the captain, almost 
fearing to put the question. 

“We are lost—lost!” uttered Faulleaer, as 
he clasped hie bands tn silent agony: 

“Lost!” iterated: the captain. “No, a6, 
that cannet be. Some of them will surely 

~ help us.” 

© Ben Waliack,” returned the mate, in a 
tone that wnade the captain’s stout heart beat 
more quickly; “you have but one solitary 
Srtend on board the ship.” 

“All,all! Are they ALL agatast us ?” 

“ All but poor Nat Faulkner. I have héard 
the whole plot, every part and parcel of it. 
Roland is an old slave dealer, and ali the men, 
with the exeeption of four; whom he has 
frightened or persuaded to join him, are from 
St. Domingo, from whence they came In com- 
pany to pick up the first ship they could meet 
with that suited their purpose. We are to be 
‘murdered to-#Mrrow, and then Roland tntenés 
to run on te the coast of Benguela, and take 
in a load of slaves for either Brazil or Cuba. 
When the bloody villain first began to talk to- 
night, he bad some thoughts of kiling you, 
and thea trying to gain me into his servi¢e, 

‘but he soon rejected the idea, and to-morrow 
we both die!” 

“Don’t give wp yet,” satd: the captain. 
“Some plan may be devised to thwart therh 
in their villany.” 

“No, ne, Wallack—there sre sixteen of 
them, and we know not how’or where to meet 
them. If we drink not their poison, they will 
yet kill us. Bet there is one consolation—we 
will die together—honest men.” 

“ By the power of great Heaven, we wilt not 
die!” uttered Wallack, in a tone so loud that 
it might have proved dangerous. “My own 
arm is fit for half a dosen of them No, no, 


Faulkner, let me think. You my Roland. 


thought of retaining zen in hte eee eer- 
Vice ?” 


@ 


THE CAPTARN AND HES MATS. 


« Yea.” 

“ Thea I have it. I'll tell you on the watch 
to-night.” 

As the captain epolre, he heard a slight foot- 
fall at the companion-way, and fearing thathe 
might be watched, he turned upon his back, 
laid his haad over the butt of his pistol, and 
fell into a low, steady snoring, which he hegt 
up till hia watch was called at midnight. 

The remainder of the night passed of with- 
out disturbasce. Wallack and his solitary 
friend carried on sueh conversation as they 
could during their watch, and in the morning, 
they came upon deck half an hour before thé 
cook had prepared their breakfast. The cap- 
tain walked up and down the lee side of the 
quattet-deck several thnues in a sort of angry, 
troubled mood, muttering stified curses to 
himself, until at length he stopped before his 
second mate, and shaking his fiager mesac- 
iugiy in his face, he uttered: 

“Mr. Faulkner, that makes the fearth time 
you have, by your lubberly carelessness, tera 
up the paper contaluing my day’s work. New 
if you do it again, I will disrate yeu and put 
you before the mast.” 

“Do it as soon as you - please,” retureed 
Faullenef, his face reddening With apparent 
anger. “You wont frighten me.” 

“Don’t be insolent, sir.” 

“Tam not ineolent.” 

“You were.” 

“It’s a Hel” uttered Faulkner, actually 
trentbling at the sound of his own words, ad- 
dressed to his herculean commander. 

Captain Wallack took one step forward = 
the word lie dropped from his officer’s fips, 
and on the next instant he dealt him a blew 
upon the breast that prostrated him apos the 
deck. 

“ Captain Wallack,” said Faulkner, as be 
arose from his fall, “you will saffer fer this. 
I will be revenged, as sare as there is a Ged 
in heaven?’ 

The captain made no reply, but turning 
quiekly upon his heel, he went to his cabia. 
Twice did Roland start to follow him, bet yet 
he remained on deck. There was a strange 
light in his eyes, as he caught the revengefal 
expression upon Faulkner’s ecountenunce, and 
then, as ifa sudden thought had struck bins, 
he went quickly te the caboose aad gave 
some hurried direetions t the cook. After 
that he took two or three tutne up arid down 
the quarterdeck, and then beckoning t 
Faulkaer, whe still stoed -sulkily teening 
.| against the lee rail, he walked forward to the 


ea 


bitts. The second mate followed his dilent 
request, and ina moment after he passed the 
caboose, the cook came out and threw over- 
_ board the coffte he had prepared for breakfast. 
When Faulkner eame np to the bitts, Roland 
cast a furtive glance around him, and then 
looking fixedly into his companion’s eyes, he 
said: 

“Waulkner, have you the courage to fellow 
up the revenge yeu have sworn against the 
captain ?””’ 

“Ves” — 

“But you would not dare to take his life.” 

“T dare to take any nian’s life who strikes 
me.” 

Roland's eyes sparkled as he heard this, and 
he then asked: 

“But who would take his place in com- 
mand ?” 

“Who?” returned Faulkner, with a perfect 
appearance of honest intent. “Why, who is 
there but you that is qualified?” 

“But if] were captain, would you follow 
me ?** 

“Yes, even to the hoisting of the black flag, 
so that I had revenge.” 

Roland grasped his companion by the hand, 
and after gazing a moment into his fhee, he 
went on, and detaited the whole plot he had 
formed for taking the ship, landing the cargo 
on the coast of Lower Guinea, and going into 
the slave trade. His recital was just the same 
that the second mate had heard while Hsten- 
ing at the foreeastie bulkhead, and as he con- 
cluded, he said: 

“Now, Faulkner, will you join us?” . 

“Yes, readily; but remember, it shall be 
my hand that finds the life of Captain Wal- 
lack.” , 

“'Phen so be it,” returned Reland. “And 
now,” he continued, “ we must have the mat- 
ter settled as soon as poesible, for Wallack 
intends to touch at the Cape Verds, and we 

‘are HOt more than three days’ sali from there 
at the furthest, so you must have him out of 
the way to-night. I want to keep away to- 
morrow morning and run down between St. 
Matthew's and Ascension.” 

“ Bat, say, Roland, why have you not put 
Wallack out of the way before this? Itseems 
to me if I had been in your place, I should 
have made quick work of it.” 

“So I should,” replied the villain, .with a 
peculiar meaniog- smile; “but yeu see: Ef have 
beea pleking them off eavefully, Hadi knows 
how the land laid with you, Wallaek would 
not have been living now.’ 


Bo. 


‘ When:the twe men separate’, it was elon 
stood that Faulkner should kill the captain 
during the first part of-the next morning 
watch, and as. acon as that was accomplished, 
they were to: put the.ship’s head of to the 
southward and. eastward. 

Before night Captain Wallaek learned the 
resalt of hie own:and Faulkner's stratagem of 
the merning, but the two had te be exceetl- 
ingly caveful, for Roland’s eyes were open to 
all thee passed about him, and they knew thet 
if their deception was suspected, their death. 
would be certain and immediate. But the 
most difficult part of the work was yet to be: - 
accomplished, for they had sixteen stout men 
to be disposed of. Vaulkmer had learned thet: 
five of the principal mutineers—those upon 
whom Roland placed the greatest dependence’ 
—were in the captain’s watch, whfle there 
were some six: or seven who wera mere. hire- . 
lings, folowing whatever fortune turned up 
for them, mest of whom were stationed inthe. 
Watch with theis leades. Walleck’s maia 
hope was in. disposing of the five leading me- 
tineers in bis owm watch by seme stratagem, : 
and then despatehing Roland before the watch | 
belew could: come to the resewa; bat what- 
ever was done must be accomplished before 
Inideéght, as all hands would be on the alert 
for action ag soen as the moming watch was, 
set. 

At length the captain andsesond mate tock: 
the first watch. Nine o'clock passed, and se 
did ten. Wallack paced the quarter-deck in 
a steady, thoughtful mood, ever aad anon 
casting his eyes about upon the crew, most of: 
whom were forward. The moon threw its 
pale beams upon the herculean frame of the’ 
captain, and a close observer might have seen 
the iron muscles as they woeked in his pow-. 
erful hmbs. His countenaace betaayed the 
varying thoughts and intense enxitty that. 
moved within him. Five times after the bell 
had told that tem ofclotk had passed did he 
walk from the wheel to the mainmast and. 
back. At the sixth tara, just as he reached 
the rack ia whieh were oolled the maintopsail | 
halyards, he stepped suddealy with a nervous 
quiolsuess, white the flashing of hie eyes and 
the instastameous contraction and expansion 
of: the muscles of the face showed thata sud-: 
den and powerfel idea had: shot inte hia mind. . 
He quickly resumed his walk, however, and 
the. same appearance ef eval thought once 
more rested upon his festusen. 

The windwhe new. blowlag:a goed topgal-_ 
lant brease fhom sputh-howsheast; and the ship 
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was close hauled upon thestarboard tack, mid 
stood east half south, anes Bape teem top 
sails and topgailant sails. . 

.“ Mr, Faulkner,” sald the captain, again 
stopping in his walk near the mainmast, at 
the same time motioning for his second mate 
to come to him. 

“TI have it! Watch my every motion and 
fail not to catch every word I utter. At the 
first opportunity you get, as soon as the men 
are all: up, secure the cabin and forecastle 
companioa-ways, end arm yourself!” 

This Wallack spoke in a hurried whisper, 
and then raising his voice, he said: 

“Mr. Faulkner, will you go below and tell 
my mate that I should like to see him a mo- 
ment on deck ?” Then he added in a whisper: 
“Tell him I have business of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

Faulkner looked a moment into his com- 
mander’s face, as ifhe doubted whether this 
order were gtven in earnest, bat the confident, 
resolute countenance that met his gaze as- 
sured him, and he immediately went below to 
do his errand. In a few moments he return- 
ed, followed by the first mate, who had not 
stopped to dress himsvif, but came up in his 
simple robe de nuét. 

“Mr. Roland,” said the captain, as his mate 
came on deck, at the same time stepping over 
under the lee of the spanker, “I should not 
have called you had I not the most urgent 
necessity. Hf you will just step this way out 
of the ear-ehot of Faulkner, I will tell yeu.” 

Roland stepped up to tlie lee rail, and lean- 
ed his back against it, while the eaptain stood 
also leaning against the rail, at the mate’s left 
hand. 


“ Roland,” eontinwed he, “I am afraid Mr. 
Faulkner is up to seme evil design.” 

“ Ah,” uttered the villain, while a peculiar 
sparkle shot forth from his eyes. “ Perhaps 
he has not forgotten the blow you gave him.” 

* Look out, sir! Look out, Reland, or 
you'll be overboard !” 

As Wallack uttared the first syllable of this 
exclamation, he placed his hand apon Ro- 
land’s moath, and with a crushing, irresistible 
force, he bent him back over the rail. At.the 
same instant, he caught the mutineer by the 
leg, and ere the last syllable of his exclama- 
-tion fell from his lipe, Roland was plunged 
headlong into the sea. All hands on deck had 
heard the captain’s apparent warning, but 
none had seen his deed. 

“ A man overboard?” shouted Wallack, as 
he sprang to the wheel and took the hela 
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from him who held it. “Mr. Roland is over 
beard! Cut away the life buoy there, one of 
you! Main and maintopeail braces, both 
sides! Main clewgarnets and bantlines! Mr, 
Faulkner, rouse up all hands, quick! Let ge 
the main tack and sheet, and clue up! Ease 
off the lee braces and round in to windward! 
Work lively, men, or we shall lose him! Haal 
out the spanker! Now spriag to the stera 


‘davite, boys! Cut the lashings—don't stop 


to cast off anything !” 

These orders had been given at intervals, 
as rapidly as they could be obeyed, and by 
the time all hands were up from below, the 
ship was hove to, with the main-topsail to the 
mast. The boat was lowered from the davits 
and hauled under the quarter, and those who 
were the most anxious to save the mate, were 
the first to leap into it. 

“ Let every oar be manned!” shouted the 
captain, “and you'll save him yet. I can see 
him. He’s caught the life-buoy.” 

The boat pulled eight oars, and with a haad 
at the tiller, she had nine men in her whe 
she put off, and, as Wallack had expected, 
these comprised the men he most feared 
Faulkner saw the whole in an instant, aad, 
unobserved by the rest of the crew, who were 
teo intently watching the mate, whose white 
shirt could every now and.thea be seen as be 
rose and fell upon the life-buoy, he eprang 
forward and secured the forecastle compaaion- 
way, so that the men could not readily obtaia 
their arme. When the beat had got nearly to 
where the mate was rolling about in his alt 
bath, the captain gradually gave the ship 
weather helm until the main-topeail was flied 
abaft. Then, as if the affair was the resek of 
accident, he exclaimed: 

“Halloe, I’ve let her off! Mizzem braces, 
boys, and we'll wear round on the other tack.” 

The men mistrueted not, and in a minute 
the mizzen-topeail was squared. 

“ Belay that, and jump to the head braces. 
That will do—belay.” 

As soon as the head braces had been belay- 
ed, part of the men came aft to the mais, aot 
even yet suspecting that anything but acei- 
dent had to do with the movements of the 
ship. The wind was now nearly astern, and 
of couree the ship was rapidly sailing away 
from the boat, which had jast picked up Re- 
land and had turned to come beck. 

“Here, Howell,” sald the captain to-oee ef 
the men who had stopped at the starbansd 
resin brate, “take the helm aamoment. Lay 
aft here, all hands,” he.ordered, and he at¢ep- 
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ped back and beekoned' Faulkner to his 
side. 

Instinctivély the men obeyed his order. 
“Shall I keep her off, sir?” asked Howell. 

“No!” thundered Capsain Wallack, as he 
drew a heavy pistol in each hand, while Faulk- 
nef did the same. “Ifyou move the wheel a 
single spoke, or leave the helm without my 
ofder, you are a dead man! Stop there!” he 
continued, turning to the five men who had 
now come aft. “The first man that moves an 
inch till I bid him dies on the spot! Aha, my 
fine fellows, you are well caught. That boat 
astern never will return to this ship. I threw 
your scoundrel! leader overboard, and then I 
sent nine more after him. They may find the 
same resting place that they gave poor Gwynn 
and Russell! Ten ofthe sixteen individuals 
who thought to murder me have I disposed of 
by stratagem, but by heavens, I shall need no 
stratagem with the other six, for if one of you 
dare speak a mutinous word—ay, if you dare 
even look a mutinous look, that man is dead 
on the next instant! Walleigh, Burnham and 
Vaughn, step forward here.” 

As the captain spoke, the three men thus 
designated advanced from their companions, 
and trembling at every Joint they awaited his 
will. A moment he looked at them as though 
he would have utterly annihilated them with 
his very gaze, and then he said: © 

“Tell me, my men, and mind that you tell 
me truly, were you frightened into this bloody 
mutiny, or did you join it of your own free 
will ?” 

“OQ, Captain Wallack,” exclaimed Walleigh, 
as he fell upon his knees and clasped his hands, 
while the other two followed his: example, 
“we were drawn to it, sir. Gwynn and Rus- 
sell had both gone, when Roland threatened 
us if we didn’t join him. As true as there fs 
a God in heaven, we did it to save our own 
lives.” 

‘“ And you, Howell?” said the captain, as 
he turned to the man at the wheel. 

“'Walleigh knows, sir,” answered Howell, 
not daring to let go of the wheel, but laying 

_his right hand upon his heart, “that I refused 
at first, but there were twelve of them, sir, 
and we couldn’t help it.” 

“Well, my men, I belfeve you,” returned 
Captain Wallack, in a frank tone, “and if you 
prove faithful now, I will not only forgive you, 

~ bat T will never speak of your faait to your 
harm.” 

* O, God bless you, sir,” ejaculated they afl 

in a breath, and the tears of gratitude ‘rolled 
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‘thick and fast down their ‘weather-beaten 


cheeks, . 

“That will deo—I will trust you now,” sald 
the captain, who saw that they were sincere | 
in their protestations. “Now bring me some’ 
seizing-stuff from the long-boat, Walleigh,: 
and we will soon dispose of Mr. Roland’s .two' 


remaining companions.” 


The two men were bound without trouble, ’ 
and placed in the long-boat for safe keeping. 
They begged, and they prayed, that they too, ’ 
might be pardoned, but Wallack knew that: 
fear of punishment alone actuated them, and 
he would not trust them. 

The ship was soon got in good sailing trim, 
head put northeast by east, and in four days 
she was anchored in Funchal Road, where the 
two mutineers were delivered up to justice, 
and where Captain Wallack obtained men 
enough to man his ship once more for his 
voyage. 

When the Jacob Morgan returned to the | 
United States, Captain Wallack learned that: 
her owners had given her up as lost. A home-— 
ward bound East Indiaman had picked up 
one of her boats, whieh was found bottom up-' 
ward in the water, twetve hundred miles to 
the northward and westward of the Cape 
Verds. 

The villain Roland, and his companions in - 
guilt, had indeed met the same grave to which 
they had consigned poor Gwynn and Russell! 
They had thought to make the blue bosom of 
the Atlantic bear them on in their ungodly 
enterprise, but its rolling waves were only 
destined to burst open the gates of eternity, 
and usher their souls into the presence of Him 
who had crushed them in their path of sin! 





THE ANDES. 

The range of mountains catled the Andes 
or Cordilleras extends 4800 miles along the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, from the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Straits of Magellan. The 
highest peak is Sorato, in Bolivia, which has 
been ascertained to be 25,250 feet above the 
level of the sea. This is the highest peak of ' 
land in the world, with one single exception, 
that of Jahavah; one of the peaks of the Him- | 
malah Mountains in Asia. It is supposed by 
many that the Cordifleras of Mexico are, to- 
gether with the Rocky Mountains, part of the: 
chain of Andes. The highest volcanic peak 
in the world is that-of Cotopax!i, one of the 
peaks of thé Andes, near Chimborazo. Vol- 
canic mountains are generally isolated, and 
nearly aH s0lRary mountafns are volcanic. — 
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A coarse, rugged, plebelan face it was, with 
great crags of cheek bonas—a wild amount of 
passionate energy and appetite! Bat in his 
dazk eyea were floods of sorrow, and deepest 
melancholy, sweetness and mystery were all 
there. And often did they seem to meet in 
Luther the very opposite poles in a man’s 
character. He, f. rexample, of whom Richter 
had said that hie words were half battles, he, 
when he first began to preach, suffered un- 
heard of agorty. 

“O, Dr. Staupitz,” said he to the vicar-gen- 
eral of his order, “I cannot do it! I shall die 
in three months, Indeed, I cannot do It.” 

Dr. Staupitz, a wise and considerate man, 
said upon this, “ Well, Sir Martin, if you must 
die, you must; but remember that they need 
good heads up yonder, too.’ So preach, man, 
preeck, and then live or die, as it happens.” 

So Luther preached, and lived, and he be- 
came indeed one great whirlwind of energy, 
to work without restiug in this world; and 
also before he died, he wrote very many books 
—rbooks in which the true man was—for in 
the midst of all they denounced and cursed, 
what touches of tenderness lay! Look at the 
table-talk, for example. We sec in it a little 
bird, having alighted at sunset on a bough of 
a tree that grew in Luther's garden. 

Luther looked up at it and said, “That 
litde bird, how it cowers down its wings, 
sleeps there eo still and fearless, though over 
it are the infinite starry spaces, and the great 
blue depths of immensity! Yet it fears not— 
it is at home. The God that made it, too, is 
there!” The same gentle spirit of lyrical ad- 
miration is in other passages of his books. 
Coming home from Leipeic in the autumn 
season, he breaks forth in living wonder at 
the fields of corn. “ How it stands there,” he 
says, “erect on its beautiful taper stem, and 
bending its beautiful golden head in it—the 
bread of man sent to him yet another year!” 
Such thoughts as these are as little windows, 
through which we gaze into the interior of 
the serene depths of Martin Luther's soul, 
and see visible, acrogs its tempests and clouds, 
& whole heaven of light and love. He might 
have painted, he might have sung—could have 
been beautiful like Raphael, great like Michael 
Angelo. As it was, the streams of energy and 
modesty met in his active - spirit, Perhaps, 
indeed, in all men of bis genius, one quality 
strongly developed might force out other 
qualities. Here was Luther, a savage kind of 
® man, as people thought him—ae wild Orson 
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Of 4 man-ra tiem Whose speech was ordinarily 
a wild torrent that went tearing down rocks 
and’ trees--amd behold him speaking Hie a 
womaems or child! : 





THE TWINKLING OF THE STARS, 

According to M. Arago, astronomers and 
others. have falled to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of the twinkling of stars on ae 
count of their failure to give an exact defizi- 
tion of the term scintillation. He affirms, 
then, that in so far af naked-eye observers of 
the heavens are concerned, scintillation, or 
twinkling, consists in very rapid fluctuations 
in the brightness of the stars. These changes 
are almost always accompanied by variations 
of color and certain seeondary effects, which 
are the immediate consequences of every in- 
crease or diminution of brightness; such as 
considerable alterations iu the apparent mag- 
nitude of the stare, and in the length of the 
diverging raya, which appear to issue in dif- 
ferent directions from their centres. It has 
been remarked from a very early age that the 
phenomenon of twinkling is accompanied by 
a change of color. It is asserted that the 
name of Barakeach, given by the Arabians to 
the star Sirius, signifies the star of a thousaad 
colors. M. Arago also asserts that the planets 
twinkle. ae 





DEPREOIATION OF GOLD. 

Every year witnesses a recurrence in Eng- 
land of the fear that men of fixed mouey i- 
come are to be seriously tronbled by a depre- 
ciation in the value of gold through its over 
production. The Cassandra cry thie year 
comes from Mr. Henry Fawcett, who, in a pa- 
per read lately before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, makes the 
calculation that if the present yield from Aus 
tralia and California continues during the 
next ten years, £200,000,000 of gold will have 
to be absorbed. After making the most ample 
allowances for the additjonal gold whieh 
would be required in consequence of the ia- 
crease in wealth and population, he thought 
that during the next ten years not more than 
£60,000,000 of gold could be absorbed by 
Europe without a depreciation in its valve. 
The moral of the statement was that this de- 
preciation would fall with particular severity 
on persons of fixed incomes, and that it was 
sufficiently probable to induce every pradeat 
man to teke.every precaution to obviate its 
COnsEqU GACH. 
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TO MY OWN LYPTLE OOT, 


PAAPRADAANAIININOw 
BY EVA ALICE. 





In my own little cot-let me live, let me die, 
With the cherished and tiueiet the time saoaa 
Softly the breezes biow, 
Gently the watezs. flow, 
Love ever reigneth there, 

Each hour more bright and fair; 
Fresh is the mountain air, smiling the sunny sky— 
Earth's fairest, dearest ‘Spot, O, still here I would 

stay ! 


*Neath my own cottage shade let me pass the owes 
hours, 
Where the birds warble clear from each blossam- 
ing tree; 
Life's not a desert drear, 
Friendship is ever dear, 
True hearts are ever bright, 
Shedding their cheerfal light— 
Isffluetce sweeter far than summet's bright flowers; 
Cot where the cherished dwell, O, still Gere 1 
would be! 


What place nearer heaven than the dear sacred 


spot 

Where all the bright joys cast their heavenly spell ? 

Where life is dutiful, 

‘Home there {s beatttifal, 

There doth contentment rest, 

Fillmg each gentle breast; : 
Whilst life on earth doth last, here, in my little evt: 
O, here I would limger, wheve the denrest ones 

- dwell! 


Soon from our circle here we, too, shall be flying, 
Leaving these earthly scenes, and dear friends that 
we love: 

Many will linger here, 

For us shed the parting tear; 

Many have gone before, 

Flown to the brighter shore; 
Death is the pearly gate, O, fear not when dying! 
We eater bright mansjons, the Bhegt Cottage abdive. 





(ontenrar.] 


THE PRISONER OF CABEZAS. 
A STORY OF WOMAN'S DEVOTION. 





BY GEORGE lL. AIKEN. 





THE ruins of the old castle, of which the 
following legend is extant, are still standiag, 
a dozen leagues from Seville. 

Many, many years ago, when Ferdinand, 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, of happy memery, 
was viceroy, or governor, of the provines..of 
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Rawle, the old Costiech. Gebarenmes ubet:hs 
r® state’s: prisom ee of a 


importance. . 


. Towards sunset, can duy ewe the. old 
jailor, Pacheco by name, and hia pretty dlack- 
eyed daughter, Roaetta, awsited im the eourt- 
yard the return of the. jaller’e sssintant, af 
turnkey. a 

“ Fidelio not yet returned!” said the jalles, 
‘a Bittle impatiently. “He must hae. been de- 
tained a long time at the forga,”. se 

“Here he comes, father,” answered his 
denghter. 

. & youth, apparently not. iver alatiiacats eae 
tered the courtyard, as she bpoke. He was 
coatsely attired, in the fashion of the peasants 
of the neighborboed. A. tin-box, which ap 
swered the puspose of a post-office, wee sutr 
pended from a leashern. belt that: circled lis 
waist. He-bore a- huge: bashes ppos his bacia, 
and, eerried. an ison chain in his hand 

There was something in tha..sppenreace ef 

this pear boy which was yare to. proieng. the 


| gaze of the passer-by. He wee alight. aloseat 


to fragility, bet well-formed aod graceful. 
His features were regular, his complexion ¢ 
pale olive, and his criepy eusla:were as black 
asebony. A lange, dark, carncat eye, friagal 
with long lashes, lighted. up his pale face, and 
spoke eloquently of a mind ahd. soul within. 
Some great serrow had left ite traces upon the 
lineaments of the prison boy. 

He dyopped the chain upon the paroment 
and sighed wearily, whilet the. jailor: and. bis 


| daughter hasteged te relieve him of his other 


burdens. 

“My poor Fidelio,” eriad the jailor, with 
much kindness is his eqaise woite, Esa 
labored hard to-day.” 

“Prae; I am tired,” attsvteusd ‘the — 
tones that were strangely atvesti: and. gantle, 
“I thought they would emer have finished 
mending thab chain,” bw 

“By the nasal’ exclakmed Packovo, rang 
the chain; and testing ittstrengths; “ the prim 
oners wil] never seeceed in breakiny jt agaim. 
Haveyou.the Bh?” 60 -1.. | 

‘Bhe boy handed it to the: jailer, who oxam- 
ined it, shaking his head with satisfaction... : 

“T cannot tell the reason,” hé pursued, * but 
simte.you have.ieen yvgith mo, I have :.saved 
more for the six months than : did a oo 
before.” - 

“JI dovthe best I can,” sibwecsl the’ vee 
modestly. 

“ You.cannet have -mosd zeal and. intelli- 
gence,” continued the jailors. “saad. evmty 
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day I become more attached te you, You are 
iwnknown to me; yet, ignorant of your birth 
and friends, still will I cherish you and gtve 
you my deughter for a wife—for I do believe 
you to be honest.” 

“How soon, dearest father?” asked the 
Blushing Rosetta, casting a side giance at 
Fidelio, and wondering that the intelligence 
.44 not make him as happy as herself. 

“As soon as the governor returns to Seville,” 
answered Pacheco. “He pays his monthly 
visit, shortly, to render an account ef the 
prisons. Till then be patient. Your old father 
will pinch himself, but you shall have gold 
enough to purchase happiness.” 

“Nay, Master Pacheco,” Fidelio, 
quickly; “ the union of two hearts is the only 
source of true happiness; and conjugal love— 
ah, that is the first of treasures! There is 
still, however, ene which {is not less precious 
to me; but all my efforts, I see with grief, are 
wot able to obtain It.” 

“A treasure? What is it?” asked the 
§edlor, in sarpriee. 

“ Your confidence,” replied Fidelio. “For- 
give me this reproach. I often see you return 
from those dungeons exhausted with fatigue. 
Why will you not suffer me to accompany 
you? It would be grateful to me to assist 
your labors and partake of your fatigue.” 

“ You know well that my orders are most 
strict,” answered Pacheco; “and that the 
heaviest injunctions are laid on me not to suf- 
fer amy one to accompany me in my visits.” 

“ We must perform our daty, ’tis true,” re- 
eponded Fidelio, sadly, and with a look of die 
appoiutmeat; “yet the fatigues daily ex- 
pevienced will ene day exhaust you.” 

“It is certain I cannot long resist so mang 
lnbors,” returned Pacheco; “the governor, 
netwithetanding his severity, must allow me 
to take you in my visits to these dungeons.” 
A sudden look of joy illuminated the face of 
Fidelio—it was like suntight breaking through 
asembre cloud. “There is, however, one to 
whom (sithough I can confide in you) Don 
Basilio will never suffer you to accompany me.” 

“Jaitthe prisoner of whom we speak at 
times?” asked Rosetta. 

- “The same.” 

“Has he been long confined?” 
Fidelio. 

“Two years.” 

“Two years?” repented Fidelio, with vis- 
ible agitation. 


“He must have been a great criminal !” ex- 
claimed Rosetta. 


asked 
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“Or must have had great enemies, which is 
the same thing,” eedd her ether. “We never 
could learn from whence he came, or what his 
name is; and often, as I eonveyed him his 
slender pittance, he begged to speak with me. 
In my profession we can keep no secrete—i 
would not listen to him; but he will na 
trouble us long ?” 

“Why not?” 
anxiety. 

“ Orders have been given to starve him!” 
answered Pacheco, in a low whisper. 

Fidelio grew ghastly pale, and clutched at 
Rosetta’s shoulder, as if to save himself from 


demanded Fidelio, with 


“For a month past,” continued the jailor, 
*Don Basilio has ordered me to reduce his 
allowance. He has now but two ounces of 
bread, and a half measure of water in tweaty- 
four hours—no light but the glimmer of my 
torch—no straw to rest his wearied head 
upon—his clothes are all decayed, and his a> 
pearance is misery itself.” 

“Q, father! no more. Look at Fidelio! 
His face is like death, and he can scaredy 
stand,” cried Rosetta. “Do not take Fidelio 
there. He is not accustomed to any such 
sights.” 

“No, dearest Kosetta,” replied Fidelio, 
striving to recover his composure, and forcing 
a smile to his lips; “but in our calling we 
must be familiar with terrifying oe need 
I have both strength and 

“Right my boy!’ sald Pacheco; “I am 
pleased at your disposition. This will em 
bolden me to ask the governor’s permission for 
you to attend me in my visits to the 
dungeons.” 

The rolling of drums at this momeat sn- 
nounced the appearance of the governor. He 
came into the courtyard, followed bya cap- 
tain and a file of soldiers. 

Don Basilio, Governor of Cabezas, was a 
short, stout man, somewhat inclined to obesity, 
with coarse features—marked by a look of 
malignity—reddish hair, and a full beard of 
the same color, giving! him a cunning, “ fory” 
appesranpe. 

He made a change in the sentinels, placing 
new ones, and then tarned to Pacheco, 
saying: 

“ Where are my despatches ?” 

Pacheco handed him the tin box, and Doa 
Basilio examined its contents. One letter did 
not seem to please him. Let us look over bis 
shoulder as he reads it. This is what it 
contained : 


THE PRISONER OF CABEZAS. 


“y inform you that the viceroy {s acquainted 
that the prison you command contains sev- 
eral victims of arbitrary power. He sets out 
to-morrow to examine your conduct person- 
ally. Take your precautions and endeavor, if 
possible, to evade his researches.” 


“So,” mused Don Basilio, crumpling the 
letter in his hand, “he may know that I now 
hold in fetters that very San Lazar whom he 
thinks dead, and on whom I have such just 
cause for vengeance! I shall find means once 
more to deceive him.” He referred again to 
the letter. “He arrives to-day—there is no 
time to be lost.” 

Don Basilio stationed a sentinel upon that 
part of the battlements which overlooked the 
Seville road, with orders to sound a trumpet 
at the first sight of the viceroy’s carriage, 
which he could easily distinguish by the es- 
cort; and then bade Pacheco follow him to 
his private apartment. 

After being closeted an hour with the gov- 
ernor, Pacheco rejoined Fidelio in the court- 
yard. 

“Good news, Fidelio!” he exclaimed. “ The 
governor has granted you permission to visit 
- with me the secret dungeons this day.” 

“To-day ?” echoed Fidelio, with joy. 

“Yes; and we shall begin by visiting this 
unknown of whom we spoke. He must in 
one hour—die !” 

“Die ?” 

“Die! And no vestige of his existence 
must remain. I at first shuddered, like you; 
but Don Basilio informed me the interest of 
the state depends upon it. And I have 
promised—” 

“To assassinate this unhappy man ?” 

“No, not so. We have agreed upon this 
“plan.” 

“Let me hear it.” . 

“It is near three o’clock; the prisoners of 
the little pavilion are going to take the air. 
We will avail ourselves of that moment to 
descend, unperceived, into the dungeon in 
which that man is confined; there, without 
exchanging a word with him, or answering a 
question, we shall begin to clear the rubbish 
from the mouth of a deep cistern, which {s 
near him. When our work is completed, I 
am to give the signal which the governor has 
ordered. We will then open the door to a 
masked person, who will perform the rest. 
We will afterwards ascend and divide this 
purse, which the governor has given me. It 
contains one hundred pieces of gold—fifty for 
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each; but it Is on condition that not a word 
shall escape you, that the s ROVEELOE has per- 


“mitted you to attend me.” 


Though the boy seemed much agitated, he 
consented to assist the jailor in the vile 
scheme against the prisoner; and when Pa- 
checo, seeing his despondency, attempted to 
cheer him, he replied: 

“We dare not dispute the orders of the 
governor, even if their import is criminal.” 





It was a subterranean dungeon to which the 
jJailor and his turnkey descended—dark, slimy, 
noisome. The torch, which the jailor held ia 
his hand, faintly illuminated this scene—som- 
bre asa tomb. The stone staircase, crumbling 
and decayed by the damp of ages, was broken 
in many places, and afforded an insecure 
footing. 

In the centre of the dungeon was a well, 
choked up by its own curb and detached por- 
tions of the wall. Near this well, extended at 
full length upon the floor, with an iron chain, 
massive and heavy, fastened to his waist at 
one end, and the other attached to a huge iron 
ring in the floor, lay what appeared to be a 
man. 

The traces of humanity were almost oblit- 
erated in this victim of oppression. His gar- 
ments were a mass of filthy rags. His hair 
and beard had grown to an inordinate length. 
His attenuated fingers, with their long nails, 
looked like the talons of a bird. He was 
emaciated to the last degree. Lying, as he 
did, upon his back, he presented more the 
appearance of a corpse than a living man. 

“ How cold it is!” said Fidelio, shivering, 


.| as they reached the dungeon floor. 


“Tt is not surprising,” answered Pacheco, 
“this dungeon {s so deep.” 

Fidelio had perceived the prisoner, and, 
hastening to him, knelt beside him and eagerly 
scanned his features. 

“Tt is he!’ he murmured; and convulsive 
sobs shook his bosom, and the hot tears 
coursed freely down his cheeks. 

* Come, come!” cried the failor, impa- 
tiently; “you are too tender hearted. We 
have no time for pity. Assist me to remove 
these stones.” 

“He is dead” sobbed the boy. . 

“That saves us a deal of trouble,” re- 
sponded Pacheco, advancing to the prisoner’s 
side. “ You are mistaken, Fidelio; he is only 
asleep.” 

A cry of joy burst from the boy’s lips. 

They now commenced their work of remov- | 
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ing the rubbish from the well. The noise 
aroused the captive from his broken slumber. 
He raised himself upon his hands and gazed 
at them, recognizing the jailor. 

“Are you still insensible to the voice of in- 
nocence ?” he asked, plaintively. “ Will you 
never have pity on the unfortunate San 
Lazar?” 

“What can I do?” answered the jailor, 
‘gruffly, still continuing his work. “I but 
obey my orders.” 

_ “T ask of you nothing contrary to your 
duty,” the prisoner went on to say, “but 
could you not tell me who commands in this 
fortress ?” 

__ “No harm in that,” whispered Pacheco to 
Fidelio. Then he answered: “The governor 
‘is Don Basilio.” 

’ The prisoner smiled, bitterly. 

“Don Basilio, say you? I do not wonder, 
- then, at my captivity. It is he, then, whose 
peculations against the state I had discov- 
ered, whose life and fame rested in my hands, 
who has found the means to plunge me in 
this abode of misery. He has obtained power 
over me to exercise the most cruel vengeance. 
“You are not made to be the accomplice of an 
assassin. Save me, ‘then, from this frightful 
‘dungeon !” 

_ The jailor was strangely moved, and for a 
moment Fidelio thought he would grant the 
prisoner’s prayer; but he said, at length: 

“No, it is impossible.” 

- The prisoner sank back with a despairing 
groan, and the jailor worked on in the well; 
but his turnkey seemed smitten with aeudden 
palsy. The unhappy captive roused himself 
for a fresh appeal. 

“If you will not break these chains,” he 
said, “do not desert me; let not my only 
hope forsake me. Send to Seville; we cannot 
be far from it. Facing the public square 
stands the hotel which bears my name. Ask 
there for Beatrice San Lazar; let her know I 
still live. Inform her of the place where I 
am in chains, the name of the barbarous man 
who thus persecutes me, and she will obtain 
my release.” 

“Impossible,” again answered the jailor. 
“TI should destroy myself without serving 
you.” 

The prisoner moaned feebly. 

“Since then I must end my days here,” he 
murmured, “soften the bitterness of my suf- 
ferings; let me not expire with misery and 
want. The dampness of the dungeon cramps 
my limbs; for a whole day I have n t tasted 
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“It is here!” cried Fidelio, snatching it up 
eagerly, and carrying it to the poor captive, 

The prisoner seemed startled by the sousd 
of his voice, and gazed at him earnestly, as he 
took the bottle from his hand, — 

“ Who is this youth?” he asked. 

“ My turnkey,” answered Pacheco. 

A sigh of disappointment burst from the 
captive’s lips. , 

“T thought it was—” He was evidently 
communing with himself. “But no—I am 
weak—delirious—and strange fancies are in 
my brain.” 

He placed the bottle to his lips and drained 
its contents to the dregs. The wine seemed 
to inspire him with new life. 

Pacheco observed that Fidelio was silently 
weeping, and remarked upon it, conscious 
that his own eyes were not altogether dry. 

“You also weep with me,” returned the 
boy. 

“True; that poor fellow has such a melting 
voice, it goes right to a man’s heart.” Thea, 
in a whisper, he added: “Fidelio, we may 
assist him now without fear, forin a few mo- 
ments he will die.” 

The boy took a piece of bread from his 
pocket. 

“See here; this little piece of bread, which 
I took for luncheon—” 

“ Beware, Fidelio! should the governor—* 

“QO, do not deprive me of so great a 
pleasure.” 

“IT cannot consent to this extreme im- 
prudence.” 

“You said, but now, without fear we may 
assist him, for shortly he must die.” 

“Well, give it to him.” 

And as Fidelio held the morsel of bread to 
the prisoner’s lips, he closed upon it raven- 
ously. His short repast ended—and it was 
astonishing how much that little wine 
and bread had recruited his exhausted 
strength—he passed his attenuated hand over 
the smooth brow of the boy, and looked 
eagerly in his eyes. 

‘No, no,” he cried, with sudden animaton, 
“this cannot be fancy—I am not mad—yag 
are—” 

The utterance of further words was checked 
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by a shrill whistle. Pacheco had given the 
sipnal. 

A man attired as a soldfer, and wearing a 
mask, descended the staircase. 

“Is everything ready ?” he asked, his voice 
sounding hollow and discordant beneath his 
mask. 

“Yes,” answered the faflor. 

“Send that boy away.” 

Pacheco motioned Fidelio to withdraw, and 
then inquired: | 

“Shall I unchain him ?” 

“No,” answered the mask; and then un- 
sheathing a dagger, he advanced upon the 
prisoner. But he found himself confronted 
by the slight form of Fidelio, who exclaimed, 
with great determination: 

“ Hold! he shall not die; I will defend 
him.” 

The astonishment of the mask was equalled 
by that of Pacheco, and they cried out, almost 
simultaneously : | 

“Stand aside, rash boy !” 

“ Fidelio, what do you mean ?” 

“He shall not die,” repeated the youth, 
doggedly, “ or I will pérish with him. Pacheco, 
I will tell you what this means. Yes, here— 
even here, will I disclose all. Know that this 
orphan whom you have protected—this turn- 
key, who for six months has served you faith- 
fully, is—a woman ! a woman inspired by the 
holiest feeling that ever filled a human breast. 
In a word, behold Beatrice San Lazar, the 
WIFE of this suffering man!” 

Three exclamations followed this declara- 
tion. A cry of thanksgiving from the lips 
of the captive, who struggled up, all chained 
as he was, to clasp his wife to his heart; a 
cry of astonishment from Pacheeo; and « 
how! of rage from the mask. 

“Do not suffer the blood of my husband to 
be shed by that monster,” Beatrice (as we 
must now call her) continued, appealing te 
Pacheco. “ Heaven has directed my steps to 
this abode of horrors to prevent the blackest 
of murders. Assist me, you whom he has 
chosen for his support, and obey the decrees 
of eternal justice!” 

“Would you yield to a woman,” cried the 
mask, furiously, “and forget at once your 
duty and your fortune? See who I am!” 

He tore away the mask, disclosing the fea- 
tures of Don Basilio. | 

“ The governor!” faltered the jailor. 

There seemed to be nothing but surprises 
in store for the jailor that day. 

“ Here are an hundred pieces of gold,” con- 
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tinued Don Basilio, knowing that cupidity ‘ 
was the jailor’s weakness. “You know my 
power, my credit, my treasures—will you de- 
sert me? Separate them!” 

Pacheco had little time for deliberation, for 
at that moment the blast of a trumpet echoed . 
above. The viceroy was approaching. Don 
Basilio hastened rapidly from the dungeon, | 
bidding Pacheco follow. 

“Do not forsake us!” cried Beatrice, cling- 


‘ing to Pacheco, as he was going; “do not be- 


tray us to that vile assassin!” : 
Unheeding her entreaty, he cast her rudely | 


_Off, and hastened up the stairs. The heavy 


door clanged to, and she heard the iron bolts 
shoot into their sockets. She also was a 


prisoner. 


Had all her exertions ended In this poor re- : 


‘gult? Had she but discovered her husband, 


to share his captivity ? 

Sick, heart-oppressed and hopeless, she 
stole back to her husband, and lay down to 
die by his side. But the long-suffering cap- 
tive had forgotten his sorrows in her dear 
presence. He raised her caressingly in his 
arms, forgetful of all else. 

“Ts it not an illusion?”-he cried. “Do I 
hold you in these arms? This moment re- 
pays an age of sorrow. But say, for I cannot 
comprehend it, by what prodigy did you 


‘discover me ?” 


“ By the eagerness which Don Basilio used, 
to make himself governor of this fortress,” 
answered Beatrice, “I was assured you were 
confined in it. I left Seville, without impart- 
ing my project to any one, and came alone, on 
foot, and was admitted, under this disguise, 
as the turnkey of the prison, and succeeded 
in interesting the jailor, his daughter, and 
even the governor himself.” 

“ How could you bear so many fatigues ?” 

“You inspired me, and my strength was 
inexhaustible.” 

“And suffer so many humiliations ?” 

“That I did not. Nothing is humiliating 
when it exalts the heart.” : 

“‘ Never, O, never before was the heroism of 
love carried to this extent!” cried San Lazar, 
fervently, as he pressed her to his heart. 

Beatrice had her reward. She felt that if 
the next moment should be her last, the bless- 
ing her husband had pronounced upon her 
richly repaid her for all her trials and sorrows 
past. ; 
The bolts grated, and the heavy door swung 
n. 

“ Hark!’ whispered Beatrice, clinging im- 
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pulsively to that form once so powerful, but 
now so fearfully wasted; “they approach; 
thesc are our last moments.” | 

“ There is no hope left,” returned San Lazar, 
with fortitude; “but in suffering death, my 
consolation will Be to die in your arms.” 

" There was the gleam of so many torches 
descending the stairs, that even this gloomy 
dungeon became quite light. 

Foremost among the group who entered the 
dungeon—for there was quite a number of 
persons—was a man of noble presence richly 
attired. He was closely attended by Don 
Basilio and Pacheco. 

“There they are, my lord,” exclaimed 
Pacheco; “save them.” 

“Whom do I see?” cried San Lazar, in 
amazement; “ Don Ferdinand ?” | 

“ Even 80.” 

“T come to break your chains and end your 
noisfortunes,” answered the noble-looking per- 
sonage, who was no other than the good Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, Viceroy of Seville. “ Un- 
chain this victim of persecution,” he con- 
tinued, turning to his attendants. “Stay; 
give me the keys of these unmerited fetters.” 
The keys were placed in his hands, and, upon 
receiving them, he presented them to Beatrice. 
“It is to you, heroic woman,” he proceeded, 
“the honor of delivering your husband is 
due.” 

And Beatrice undid the chains, and raised 
her husband to his feet, free once again. Who 
can doubt that a proud heart swelled within 
her bosom ? 

And now a strange and fearful retribution 
was enacted, By order of the viceroy, Don 
Basilio was chained in the very spot from 
whence San Lazar had just been removed. In 
vain did San Lazar and Beatrice plead for 
him; the viceroy was inflexible—his con- 
fidence had been too terribly abused. 

They all quitted the dungeon, leaving Don 
Basilio to his fate. But the captivity of the 
detected villain was not destined to be of long 
duration. He went mad one night and 
freed himself by dashing his brains out against, 
the ragged edge of the well. 

San Lazar returned to Seville, and was re- 
inatated in all his former offices of trust; and 
he and Beatrice forgot their past sorrows in 
their present happiness. 
oe-_>—_______~ 

The first vessel built on this continent, says 
the Historical Magazine, was the Virginia, of 





Sagadoc, which made its first voyage in 1608,. 


from the mouth of the Kennebec to Europe. . 


. SLEEP. 

Death from old age has been compared to 
falling asleep, never to awaken again in this 
world; and hence the transition is easy téa 
lucid consideration of the phenomena of sleep, 
* nature’s soft nurse,” so necessary to our ex- 
istence. Death or madness must be the re- 
sult of a long-continued absence of this great 
restorer; so felt and said Byron in his last il- 
ness. Sir Benjamin Brodie mentions the case 
of a gentleman who, from intense anxiety, 
passed six entire days without sleep. At the 
end of this time he became affected with illu- 
sions of such a nature that it was necessary 
to place him in confinement. After some 
time he recovered perfectly. He ‘had never 
shown any signs of mental derangement be- 
fore, nor had any one of his family, and he has 
never been similarly affected since. Those 
who have been subjected to cruel tortures 
have declared that the most intolerable was 
the deprivation of sleep; and as this was one 
of the modes of treating the unhappy old 
women who fell into the hands of the witch- 
finders, it may account for some of their illa- 
sions, and the crazy confessions they made. 
The sick-nurse frequently has recourse to 
stimulants, which indeed remove for a time 
the uneasiness and languor occasioned by the 
want of sleep. But the temporary relief is 
dearly purchased, and those who have recourse 
to alcohol on such occasions, should know 
that it does not create nervous power, but only 
enables the recipient to use up that which is 
left, leaving him more in need of rest thaa 
ever, when the stimulus has ceased to act. 








THE LION AND ITS YOUNG. 

In bringing home food for its young, the 
lion has recourse to an expedient well worth 
the consideration of scientific men, and calen- 
lated to puzzle those who disbelieve in the 
magnetic power of animals. As the lair ia- 
habited by the lioness and her young is always 
at a considerable distance from the Arab en- 
campments, it would be a difficult task for the 
lion to carry or even drag an ox or a horse s0 
far. To avoid this labor, he brings home a 
living anima]. Yes, reader, incredible as it 
may appear, the lion possesses the power of 
compelling a bull to leave the herd, and can 
force him to precede him, in whatever direc- 
tion Be pleases, for a whole night, thus lead- 
ing him into the most inaccessible mountains. 





Ambition is but avarice, masked and walk- 
ing upon stilts. 


. L& WIGHT OF. MOUNT BOWRSE. 


_ +» fomeonras.) 
' MY WiIpow. 





BY MN. P DARLING. 





I saw her first at the springs; 
Ah, think you I shall ever forget 
The glance of her soft, dark eyes 
When sweet Jennie and I met? 
"Twas a tender and pleasing thrill 
When her dark eurls swept my cheek, 
And a smile played round her rosy mouth, 
That more than words could speak. , 


A widow !—but young and fair; 
And a man must be a dunce 
To suppose that # heart that could love at all, 
Could only love but once. 
And she told me again and again, 
As I pressed her to my breast, 
That of all she had ever seen, 
She loved me the dearest and best. 


We were married next day in church, 
And our guests were the highest ton; 
And jewels that glittered like starry skies 

Shone upon the bride I won. 
But what availed her wealth ? 
I longed te be. drowned in the Styx; 
At home she'd a sad incumbrance: | 
Fine children—but gad, there was six!‘ 





[orrGINAL.] 


A NIGHT ON MOUNT MONROE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





It was a gay party that rode out of the 
courtyard of the Crawford House, that beau- 
tifel August merning, equipped fer the tell- 
some ascent of Mount Washington. 

The gentlemen were laughingly prophesy- 
ing the speedy repentance of the ladies, when 
they should see how realty rough and fright- 
ful the bridle path would grow by-and-by; 
the ladies protesting that only the gentlemen 
were frightened; and antid the pleasant hHar- 
ity, the -weather-stained guides touched their 
hats to the crowd of loungers on the piazza, 
spoke to the little shaggy mountain horses; 
and the cavalcade was lost to view in the 
spruce and hemlock thieket which covers the 
first part of the Crawford bridle path. 

There were but ten of the party—four ladies, 
and six gentlemen—besiies the guides. All 
were mounted on the tough, rough-coated 
horses that are alone suited to this hard ser- 
vice; the gentlemen ia nondescript suite of 





coarse riding Kabite dad straw trate. 
A few words will suffice for the introduc- 


tion of the larger portion of the party. Three | 
|| wete family men—New York merchants, with 


their ladies, two were Harvard students, ac- 
quatintanees of the families; one was a strange 
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| clothing, botrowed at the hdtel—the laities in - 


gentieman who had reached the mountains 


‘| from Canada, and had been recommended dy. 


the landiord to take this opportanity of as- 


of waiting, an he had propesed, till the folow- 


ing day, and then going up with a guide by 
himeelf, 


| cending in company with the others, instead 


He had been presented simply as Mr. Ridge- | 
wood of Philadelphia, and thie was all his 


companions of to-day knew ofhim. His ap- 
pearance was, however, in his favor. He was 
indisputably handsome, bet there was a cer 
tain look.of ennut, varied at times by some- 


thing almost reckless, in the expression of his 


great dark cyes, that might have satisfied a 


elose obeerver that Mr. Ridgeweod had drunk — 


and found them but the apples of Sedam. 
‘Phe other member of the party deserves 


| more than a passing notice. A beautiful wo- 
‘{ man like Constance Leaeh always reeeives 


more. She was a New York belle, in her 
third season, ehaperoned to the mountains by 
Mrs. Randolph, the stately lady whose iron 
gray horse led the cortege. | 
Close behind Miss Leach rode Arthur Hurst, 


her on her northern tour. Mr. Hurst was just 
ipt looee from Harvard—two years advanced 
in his legal studies—an aristocrat with wealth 
amply sufficient to keep up his state, and 
deeply in love with Miss Leach. The lady’s 
mother favored the high bred suitor; Cos- 
stance said little on the subject. Mr. Hurst 
was an agreeable companion—she felt no par- 
ticular respect or regard for him beyond that. 
She was content to let him remain as her 
friend. 

Men called her beautiful. This merniag 
she was more than that. The keen mountain 
air had flushed her cheek toa more vivid 
crimson, and threw the. loose masses of hair 
into ripples of ebon light. Her dask, earnest 
eyes glowed as she looked out over the mag- 
nificeat picture opening around her, her soul 
stoed- dumb amid those altars built by the 
hand of the living God! 


+ deeply of what we eall the pleasures of lift, | 


. the only one of her satellites whe had followed | 


4 


~ 


She took no part in the merry conversation — 


going on around her—indeed, it was doubtfut 


if she heard it. She wanted to) keep silence, | 


4@0:. 


and wonbintthu, the-iefinitde ef: ¢randemy: 
in which all thqugkt ofself waslosdt:: 
The path grew rough and tolleome: The 
rugget brow of Meant Cliston was reached 
apd; passed. Menat Pleasant aad, Frenbiia- 
wene gained, ang: thant they .deacerdid. into 
the valley going between: Bresklin aad Mem 
ree, that twin. brother of-the impesia: Mouns- 
Washington... 
Constance wes weary of skling, sacl deaptita: 
_ the protestations ef'the guide, she weuld die- 
mount, aad walk awhile. Mr, Hurst dismount-. 
ed aleo, aad the 4we scrambled ever the rotka, 
gathering . unique mosses, and burdeniag: 
thesmnelves wish; bite of stenes as. sobvenirs. 
Hurst.soon became fatigued, aad feturned to. 


hia: house, but Constance begged to go on foet: 


a ltée. longer, .it was suck a 
unsteady seat on her pony. 

“How it happanesh she hardly knew-—she hed 
omy stepped. aside over the reeks-for a me-. 
merit, 10 gather a clunter of scarlet. bérrics 
that hung from the cleft. slde.of a bnge bonl- 


tire paray were ont of sight. Ske was alone! 
Sha started at a swilt pace, to follow them, 4s 


she theaght, bud it wee grewing steangely: 
dark azound her, and these was a eold mist ; 


over eval ythiag, like thes which surges up a 
raadom from the heart. of the oceaa. The 
gaiden rift of sunshize that-a:moment: before! 
had illuminated the gpapite forehead of Mount: 
Franiglin,, was’ struck out, and oaly a dense 
white vapor remained.in ite plaes. . 

A terrible sense af desolation swept ever 
her, as she hunried . through the almost blind- 
ing’ fog, stumbling ever sharp stobes,. and 


A sudden. tari brought her face to face 
with some idark etjeet, and before she uttered 
the.seream that: rose to hes lips; Mr: Ridge- 
woad addressed her.. 

* Bardon: me.if idrightened you® Ikmew 
the danger you incurred in turning aside ftom. 
the beakem path: for ons: .mément, aad I took 
the respenaibilitty of follewing you. speeds 
gotbeck !’ ' 

She yielded- her éretnbling. hand readily, it 
wae 80 pleasant:to:have his companionship in 
this dseary gloem. On they wont; always ae- 


ceadiag, across ro0ks.se sharp that they tore. 


the gender feet ofthe lady, aud: aver chashes: 
80 wide that she had only to.submit pasdiv diy: 
while this stranger iifted her zoress. 


For an-howr they: protveeded thes, but-no 
traee of the white biidie path! ‘appended... Add 





} before now,” she said, reflectingly. 
der; and whea-she looked, about ber; the en-: 
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was whirling mist, and geent, black, shapeless 
rocks. Nothing 40 ae that. ever the foot of 
man had passed that way. Slowly the cos- 
viction forced iteelf upon the mind of Mr. 
Ridgewood, that it was useless to go on—they 

were lost! He stopped under the shelter of a 
great cliff, and put his travelling shawi over 
the shoulders of-his ecompanien. 

' “Miss Leach,” he said, “1 think you have 
a brave heart—can you bear to know that we 
are lost ?” 

“T have known ft all along,” she said, qui- 
etly. “ What shall we do?” 

“TI judge it best to remain here until the 
fog clears. A single misstep in this uncer- 
tain light might send us to destruction. See ” 

Even as he spoke, the spray momentarily 
lifted, and showed them, lying at their very 
feet, the black, fathomless abyss of a vast 
ravine filled with clouds of seething vapor. 
Constance shuddered ahd drew back. 

“Men have perished on these mountains 
“I won 
der if their fate will be ours ?” 

“T trust not. This is the forernaner ofa 
mountain storm, perhaps, and at this season 
of the year, such visitations are brief, I think 
We shall have the san out scen. We must be 
patient and: wait.” 

Constance leaned -back against the rock— | 
Mr. Ridgewood stood near with folded arms. 
The wild desolation of the situation was ter- 
ribly-eubdiinée. Below theth, Hundreds of fath- 
oms away, they could hear the sullen ery ofa 


‘mountain stream, all areand them sounded 
_ the hollow wail of the wind in the stout trees, 
. and ‘afar off, over all, noes See Ousnow pee 


-thunder.. 
Then .there fell a soundiess calm. ‘The very 


: silence smote‘on the ear ten times more dreaé- 


ful than the voice of the flercest tempest. 
There was a blinding flash of lightning from 
the cloudy gulf below, astompanied by a 


‘burst of thunder. alinost' deafening, echoed 
from cliff to cliff till the whole place seemed 


alive with the roar, and thes the thick cloud 


- swooped down, and the rain fll in a torrent. 


Ridgewood sheltered: Oonstanee the best he. 


conid, but both were drenehed. The shower 


lasted only'a few moments; thén rolled away 


in regal state with. its. aws-imspiring panoply 
of lightning and thunder, to‘arvest. some other 


-touring.clifii Buthe aly: did not clear. BR 


was atill:-vepory and indistinct; and the dark- 
nets gsew.slowly,: but surely, warning thems 
that early night wasethand, Mr: Ridgewood 
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with a strange expression of interest. IH had 
been long since the man’s heart had suffered 
iteelf'to open to kindly sympathy. 

“Miss Leach,” he said, “it is mevitably 
certain that we must remain here to-night. 
‘There seems no other way. ifIeould only 
find the path, I might bring you assistance.” 

She clung frantically to his hand. 

“©, do not leave me! I weukd rather die 
than be left: here alone! You will stay, Mr. 
Ridgewodd ?” | 

“Oertainiy, if you wish it. But I had fear. 
ed my presence might be objectionable. You 
know nothing of me—you would prefer the 
utterest solitude to my company, if you could 
look into ali the. secret ‘sins of my past life. 
It may be a singular time and place for a con- 
feesion of this kind, but I am impelled to tell 
you just how vile aman I have been, and then 
see #f you will still ask me to stay. I was the 
son of poverty,” he went on rapidly~“my 
father died while I was yet a boy, leaving my 
mother to my care. She loved me—I loved 
her with my whole soul. Only the remem- 
brance of her sweet love has kept me from 
utter ruin. After awhile another love came 
between us. I do wrong to call it love—I 
shouid say passion. O, Isabel, Isabel! false 
and fairt To me she was the loveliest thing 
this side of heaven. For her sake I left my 
mother in her age, and went to a foreign land 
that I might win gold with which to purchase 
the hand already plighted to me. Five years 
I toited, cheered by her letters, made happy 
by the thought of what was to come, and then, 
a rich man, I returned to my native land. 
Returned to find Isabel two years married, 
and ready to laugh at what she called our 
heartless flirtation. It was wicked, I knew, 
but then and there I cursed her, and the curse 
was not a vain one. To-day she is the wretch- 
ed inmate of a madhouse, her husband perish- 
ed by her hands, and her children‘blush at the 
mention of their mother’s name. Well, after 
that, EF plunged recklessly into dissipation. 
My mother was dead—died without giving 
"me her blessing. Whom had I to live for? 
Little'a man like me cares for the approbe- 
tion of these who do not love him. I tried 
every excess. I drank, I gambled, I sinned 
deeply and darkly, but thank God! the mem- 
ory of my mother kept me from wronging a 
' single one of her sex. - That, and only that, 
kept me back. -For years I have been what 
the world leniently calle a ‘man of fashion.’ 
I have been finttered and. caressed in society 
because of my: wealth.. Beautifal women have 
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prea on me, and fnacesnt girts would liave | 
bound their white sovis unto mine, so deeply 
stained. Lately, Ihave grown restlesa; this 
kind of life is terrible. “I have felt at times an 
almost unconquerable desire to end it off en- 
tirely, and know what comes after death. Btt 
I weary you. I have told you what I am— 
will you let me stay now ?”’ . 

“You loved your mother—yon love her 
still ?” she said, slowly. 

“Love her! My mother! asingle word of 
hers, if she could speak to me out of heaven, 
would bend me to her will lfkea very child. 
My mother! but for my faith in her, I had 
forsworn the God who made me.” 

Constance laid her hand on his. 

“TI trust the man who loved his mother, 
Mr. Ridgewood. Iam not afraidofyou. I 
want you to stay with me.” 

A strong emotion shook the frame of Guy 
Ridgewood. He bent down over the little 
soft hand, and when he lifted his face, it was 
wet with something besides the rain. 

“Will you help me to lead a better life? If 
we escape from ‘this peril alive, will you be 
my friend afterward ?” 

“ Afterward, and always,” she said, solemnly. 

“ And I—so help me Heaven, from this hour 
forth, will never think a thought, or do a deed, 
the knowledge of which would cause the 
cheek of Constance Leach to redden for him 
whom she had once called friend !” 

A little sflence fell between them, broken 
by a wild, wailing cry, coming up from the 
pathliess wilderness below. The blood in 
Ridgewood’s veins grew cold; once before he 
had heard a cry like that, the cry of the terri- 
ble caracal in fhe forests of Asia. There was 
but one other animal of that kin, the dread- 
ed Siberian lynx, which even the well-armed 
hunter shrinks from attacking. These crea- — 
tures were very rare, and confined almost en- 
tirely to the tangled ravines in the heart of 
the mountains, where they preyed upon the 
smaller beasts, but sometimes, driven by hun- 
ger, they had been known to ascend to the 
highest cliff, and attack whatever came in 
their way. 

Ridgewood’s courage had been tried more 
than once in his life, and now he nerved him- 
self for the contest. He was unarmed, his 
only weapon a keen pocket knife, which he 
drew forth and unckasped. 

Constance, white as the fog itself, stood just 
behind him, waiting breathlessly the appear- 
ance of the unknown foe. She had but a mo- 
ment ofsuspense. Through the gloom gleam-< 
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ed a pair of eyes like fiery coals, and over the 
rocks crept the long lithe form of the lynx, 
swaying from side to side, lashed slowly with 
the cat-like tall. 

Ridgewood cast one glance back at the girl, 
and then sprung forward just in time to save 
her from the clutches of the animal. He put 
out his arm to ward off the blow of the savage 
paw, and it was crushed to the elbow in the 
powerful jaws of the brute. 

Ridgewood’s nature was brave and tndam- 
itable. He had never yet yielded—he scorn- 
ed to now. He closed with the lynx in a 
deadly embrace, and though his flesh was 
fearfully torn, and he was wet with his own 
blood, he never relaxed his efforts. Back and 
forth across the throat of his assailant, he 
drew the fatal knife. It reached the vital part 
at last, and with a fearful cry the monster 
rolled back among the rocks, dragging the 
man with him. There was a struggie, but it 
ended soon. Ridgewood had triumphed. The 
lynx was in the death agony. 

Constance sprang to the spot, and with her 
feeble strength unclasped the gripe of the dy- 
ing beast from the body of her deliverer. 
Ridgewood, faint from pain and loss of blood, 
could only drag himself a few feet from the 
scene of the conflict, and sink exhausted upon 
the ground. 

She brought water from the hollows of the 
rock and bathed his forehead, she bound up 


his lacerated arm with her silken scarf, she 


held his head in her lap and besought him to 
rally, if only to speak to her once more. 

All the night through he lay in that deadly 
stupor, but when the morning broke, fair and 
calin, the first ray of sunlight aroused him. 
He rose to a sitting posture and looked 
around, realizing but dimly his situation. The 
dead lynx restored his memory. 

Clear and distinct, marked by the white 
stones that had been thrown out in its con- 
struction, he saw the bridle path, not twenty 
rods distant. He pojnted it out to Constance. 

“Save yourself,” he said. “Yonder lie 
safety and life. For me,it matters little. You 
are young, beautiful, and beloved; secure 
your safety now, before another storm cloud 
sweeps down upon the mountain.” 

But she never moved from her old position. 
Smoothing back the soft. hair from his fore- 
head, she answered, steadily : 

“No, I will wait to have my deliverance 
with you.” 

It came even sooner than they had dared to 
hope. A wild halloo from far above them 
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rent the air, the name of Constance, called in 
the voice of Mr. Hurst. She answered him 
back strong and clear, and a few mosmeats 
later the whole party of the previous day was 
on the spot. Of course Constance was caress- 
ed and congratulated; and of course all the 
ladies admired, and exclaimed over the brave- 
ry of Mr. Ridgewood. 

For themselves, they had little to tell, ex- 
cept the agony they had suffered on Miss 
Leach’s account, and of the fruitless ‘endeav- 
ors the guides had made to discover her. 
They had been all night at the search, assist- 
ed by the gentlemen of the party, while the 
ladies, under the guard of a foot traveller who 
had come along opportupely, proceeded te 
the Summit House. 

A. rude litter of the boughs of trees was 
constructed, and thus they carried Ridge- 
wood down to the Crawford House. A ser 
geon stopping there dressed his wounds ; but 
all his efforts of skill were not sufficient to 
ward off the fever that had already fastened 
upon him. That night he was in a raving 
delirium. 

And that very night, sitting within the 
mountain shadows on the piazza of the hotel, 
Arthur Hurst asked the hand of Miss Leach 
in marriage, and wasrefused. Why, she could 
not have told. A week ago, she might have 
answered him differentiy—but now, there was 
no other course. 

Three days later the party left the Moun- 
tains, but before they departed, Coustsace 
went to the sick chamber of Mr. Ridgewood. 
He was not able to converse much, but he 
hoped to see her that winter in New York. 
She gave him her hand to kiss, said good-by, 
and went away. 

That winter Constance Leach went down 
to the wharf to see a company of friends set 
sail for Europe. They were on board; she 
stood on the quay waiting for the boat to 
start. Some one brushed hastily past her. 
The indescribable thrill that paseed threugh 
her frame made her turn to look after the 
stranger, but it was no stranger; she saw Guy 
Ridgewood. His eyes met hers, he came to- 
wards her. He was dressed for travelling, 
and the pile of baggage near by spoke of a 
long absence, perhaps. He touched her ex- 
tended hand. 

“Will you wish me a bon voyage, my 
Sriend ?” he asked, with agitation. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To the East.” Something in her face must 
have encouraged him to speak, for he contin- 
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ued: “I shall never return. This whole con- 
tinent is not wide enough to hold you and I, 


Constance Leach, unless we dwell together! 


I, even I have dared to love you, and as the 


only recompense I can make, I will put the 


ocean between us.” 
She laid her other hand on his arm. 


“O, Guy,” shesaid, “do not go! Stay. 


with me. We will dwell together.” 

His fingers closed over hers, his lips mur- 
mured some low, impassioned words, lost to 
all ears but hers, and then the steamer sailed 
without him. 

A week afterwards they were married. 
The fashionable world wondered and com- 
mented, but Constance Ridgewood cared little. 
She was happy in her husband’s Jove. 

To-day there is no one more esteemed, more 
widely known for his benevolent humanity 
and Christian virtues, than Guy Ridgewood ; 
but to his wife, under God, he attributes it all. 





JAPANBSE FISHING. | 

During the last days of April the sea-shore 
was lined with natives of both sexes, who 
were busily engaged in catching a curious 
species of fish, which, it seems, visits these 
parts for a few days at this season of the year. 
The mode of catching the fish was novel and 
interesting. Each fisherman has a pair of de- 
coys—that is, living fish of the same kind as 
the intended prey. A long line was attached 
to each fish, being fastened to the skin on the 
top of its head. The slack of this line was 
wound up on a piece of wood, and unrolled at 
the pleasure of the fisherman. Then a net 
was fastened to and slung between two bam- 
boo poles, these forming the two sides of a 
triangle. The third side of the triangle was 
open, with the mouth of the net hanging be- 
neath it, and in this state it was pushed for- 
ward into the sea. The line.was now unroll- 
ed, and the decoys were sent forth into deep 
waters, to make friends with other members 
of the tribe who were still free. A sufficient 
time being allowed for these gay deceivers to 
get a congregation around them and to expa- 
tiate on the luxuries of the land, the fisher- 
man hauls the line gently home until the de- 
coys and their near friends, who have followed 
them, get into the water above his net. The 
net is then lifted rapidly upward out of the 
water, and decoys and decoyed are entangled 
in its meshes. The latter are taken out, and 
put in a basket on shore, while the former 
are sent to‘sea again in search of new friends. 
—Yedoand Pekin, 


+ 
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THE WOLF I A TRAP. 

When the wolf is once within a trap, he be- 
eomes the most cowardly of animals, and will 
permit itself to be handled without showing 
the least signs of animation, or attempting to 
resist the hand of its destroyer. The sensa- 
tion of imprisonment appears to deprive it of 
all energy, and it sometimes happens that a 
trapped wolf is so entirely destitute of self- 
control, that it has permitted the hunter to 
drag it from the trap and to make it lie pas- 
sively by his side, while he re-sets the trap 
for the occupancy of another victim. On one 
occasion, a pitfall trap contained two occu- 
pants, one awolf and the other a poor old 
woman, who had unfortunately fallen into the 
pit when returning from her work. The wolf 
was so cowed by finding itself entrapped, that 
it made no attempt to injure its fellow-prison- 
er, but lay quietly at the bottom of the pit, 
and was shot in the morning by a peasant. 





. METHOD. 

We are in danger of ruining our promising 
plans, in themselves very good, by the habit 
of putting off till to-morrow what may be 
done to-day. “That letter may be answered 
to-morrow ; that request of my friend may be 
attended to to-morrow, and he will be no 
loser.” True, but you are the loser; for the 
yielding to one such temptation, is the signal 
for the yielding up the whole citadel to the 
enemy. “That note and that valuable fact 
may be recorded in my commonplace book 
to-morrow. True, but every such indulgence 
is a heavy loss to you. Every hour should be 
perseveringly filled up. But this is not all. 
It is not sufficient to take for your motto, 
with the immortal Grotius, “ Hora ruit,” but 


Jet it be filled up according to some‘ pMn. 


One day filled up according to a previous 
plan is worth more than a week filled up 
without any plan. 


———____—_-_-- <> oe >" 


PANAMA HATS. 

Guayaquil is the great depot for Panama 
hats, eight hundred thousand dollars worth 
being soldannually. The grass of which they 
are made, is found chiefly in the neighboring 
province of San Cristoval. They can be 
braided only in the night or early morning, as 
the heat in the daytime renders the grass brit- 
tle. It takes a native about three months to 
braid one of the finest quality, and I saw some 
hats which looked like fine linen, and are 
valued at fifty dollars apiece, even here— 


| Fhree Years in Chili. 
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’ [OnrGrNat.] 
BELLS. 





BY D. GILBERT DEXTER. 





Bells—hear the chiming bells! 
Precious words their music tells— 
Chiming, ringing, 
Ringing, chiming: 
Morning bells are sweetly pealing 
At the daylight's first revealing: 


Bells—hear the tolling bell! 

Solemn sounds its echoes tell— 
Tolling solemn, 

Solemn tolling: 

'Tis a voice that starts from slumber, 

Sadly pealing, strikes the number. 


Bells—Sabbath bells are sweetly pealing |! 
Their joyous notes o’er parish stealing— 
Pealing joyful, 
Joyful pealing: 
Bids the Christian's heart to praying, 
Warns the steps of all from straying. 


Bells—evening belis are tapping lightly, 
Stirring tocsin greets us nightly— 
Lightly tapping, 
Tapping lightly: 
Bids us haste to cot and chamber, 
Bids to rest, and calls for slumber. 


Bells—some are pealing notes of gladness, 
Others peal deep strains of sadness: 
Gladness, sadness, 
Sadness, gladness: 
All are teachers, strict in measure, 
Some of sorrow, some of pleasure. 


a 
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COUSIN ROGER’S LETTER. 





BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





It was very hard upon me that Cousin 
Roger should take a fancy to go into the 
army. Father and mother I had none; nor 
yet sisters. Two brothers were living far 
.away in the West, whom I had not seen since 
I was a child, and whose years and attain- 
’ ments, as dimly known through the medium 
of letters, were almost a terror tome. But 
dear Cousin Roger was my familiar friend. 
He was a little older than I—just enough to 
put us upon the same level; for I think the 
feminine mind comes to maturity sooner than 
the masculine, I suppose upon the same prin- 
ciple of fitness that brings the rose to perfec- 
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tion In a few brief summers, while stronger 
things, like the oak, are yet in the crude state 
of incomplete growth. ‘There was a time 
when I patronized Cousin Roger, and held 
myself not a little above him; buat, all at 
once, he took a sudden step forward, cast his 
boyhood behind him, and stood before me 4 
grown man. Now I did not dare criticise his 
opinion, or laugh at his taste, and he became 
too gallant to ridicule my Latin and my girl- 
fashion of: driving. 

When the war broke out, Roger was one of 
the first to go. I might have known it wonld 
be so from the way he had talked all that win- 
ter when the tempest of war was brewing. 
But when he told me his intention, I more 
than half repented that I had ever fanned his 
patriotism by warm words, and was almost 
tempted to try to dissuade him from going; 
not that it would have been of any use, 2s I 
knew in my inmost heart, and would only 
have lowered me in his eyes. 

You see Iam not formed in a very herole 
mould. Indeed, I frankly confess that I am a 
coward; certainly in respect of cows, dogs, 
fire-arms, thunder and similar terrors. In any 
sphere quite beyond my reach, as braving 2 
pestilence, or in the midst of a shipwreck, I 
have no doubt J should be a heroine. Why 
should Ihave? My courage in those matters 
has never been disproved, and, of course, no 
one can impugn it. But my heart was over 
whelmed with anxiety for Cousin Roger. It 
seemed impossible that he should survive the 
first battle. It isa mystery to me to-day that 
any one escapes. 

Consequently, when a longer time thar 
usual elapsed, and I did not receive a letter, I 
was a prey to all sorts of nervuus forebodings. 
I imagined poor Roger lying on the terrible 
battle-field untended—thirsting, fainting, dy- 
ing. I had no peace by day or night. And so 
for this reason I hesitated when I was asked 
to teach the school in the south district at 
Wrexford. It was two miles and a half to the 
post-office, said Mr. Cutler, the committee 
man. 

“Dear me! that would never do. How 
often do you go?” 

“QO, every day almost; some one of the 
neighbors goes up, except in haying or rainy 
weather, and then sometimes we don't hear 
for a week.” 

Dubious prospect, certainly; but you know 
there is an old proverb that “ beggars can’t be 
choosers,” and I think that the multftudes of 
applicants for every.petty school are not far 
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from the mendicant condition. Sometime, 
when I have matured several valuable thoughts 


which have grown out of my own experience, - 


J intend to publish a book,vindicating women’s 
ability and right to be artisans and merchants. 
It will be a scathing satire upon men-milliners 
and other small-hearted bipeds in. similar po- 
sitions, and wil), I hope, deserve to have an 
immense sale. Meantime, while my book was 
growing, I was glad to teach school; no, not 
glad, but resigned. 

I accepted the school in the south district, 
and trusted good fortune and a kind Provi- 
dence for getting Cousin Roger’s letters. At 
least I could walk, and two miles and a half 
was no bugbear tosuch a believer in muscular 
development as I was. 

My new home was out in the open, breezy 
country. The nearest house was a quarter of 
a mile distant, and that, by the way, was the 
school-house. Beyond the school-house were 


the rich, cultured farms that made the valley - 


famous, dotted frequently with neat white 
houses. But I had chosen my home on the 
lonely side of the school-house, first, because 
it was a trifle nearer the post-office, and, 
second, because I had a mind to try real 
country solitude. You unhappy people, who 
spend your lives between brick walls, fancy 
that you go into the country because every 
summer you take board a few miles out of 
town, in one of those suburban villages which 
are the overflowings of the great metropolitan 
Babel. You are within sound of the shriek 
of the steam whistle, your dinner consists of 
city-bought meat and vegetables and fruit; 
the very Biddy in the kitchen wears a fash- 
ionable bonnet, and flaunts before your eyes 
fabrics that came from Stuart’s or Hovey’s. 
These places are delightful in their way; I 
am glad that cherry trees blossom, and birds 
build, and the grass is wet with dew of a 
morning less than three miles from Washing- 
ton street. Yet, to know the real country, 
the infinite country, you must go far away 
where the train passes but seldom; where 
there are great tracts of land; where field 
and orchard and woodland join field and 
orchard and woodland, till they touch the 
horizon’s blue rim; where people have salt 
meat for dinner six days in the week, and 
baked beans on the seventh ; where they wear 
the fashions of three years ago, and eschew 
the vanities of dress; where they still believe 
in the C r, and think McClellan the 
Napoleon of the age. 

It was a grand old farm-house where I was 
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_ established ; just the place for a fleeting waif 

, like myself to take root in and cling to. There 
were spacious square rooms with wide fire- 
places filled with sprays of asparagus and 
lilac blossoms, many-paned windows and 
broad, winding staireases; there was a gar- 
Tet with plenty of bdld-fashioned lumber— 
antique spinning-wheels and chairs and tables 
that came over with the Pilgrims. My cham- 
ber looked into the orchard, and beyond that 
to the pastures, and still an to where Monad- 
nock cuts a sharp line upon the sky, and 
round Watatick swims under the clouds in a 
blue mist, like another cloud. 

It was pretty to see the quaint ways of the 
children. I went home after the first day of 
school, unpacked my Shakspeare and Thee- 
dore Winthrop’s last work, cut the leaves of 
Harper, and said to myself that I should be 
very happy and entirely at home here. 

Saturday was the day to expect a letter 
from Cousin Roger. To Saturday, therefore, 
I looked with a good deal of impatience, and, 
as might have been expected, it came in due 
process of time. My schoo] had but one seg- 
sion that day, and I resolved to walk over to 
the post-office in the afternoon and get my 
letter. With that view, I made some inquiries 
at the dinner-table in regard to the direetion. 

“Do you want to go up to the village?” 
asked Mrs. Cutler, . 

“Yes. I expect a letter,” I replied. 

“O, wait till to-morrow, then! We shall go 
to church, and the post-office is always open 
at noon. That’s the way we always get our 
letters.” 

“QO, no indeed, I thank you, but I can’t 
wait so long as that,” I said, with a kind of 
alarm. 

Mrs. Cutler looked at me curiously. I in- 
terpreted the look, and rose from the table as 
spoon as practicable... _ 

It was plain enough that the family con- 
sidered me a little out of my head; but I 
have no seruples of going counter to other 
persons’ prejudices when it is necessary or 
convenient to do so, and accordingly about 
two o’clock I put on my hat.and started. 

It was a sweet June afternoon. A few 
feathery white clouds were drifting over the 
sky, and the tall grass, bowing before the 
wind, grew dark and light as their shadows 
came and passed. The wild lupine was just 
spreading its purple petals, and the fragrance 
of the azalia.came alluringly from the way- 
side swamp. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to load myself with flowery spoils; I lin- 
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gered so long that ft was four o’clock when I ; mon sense; “ you know it must be.” So I 


reached the village—just the loveliest time of 
a summer afternoon. But where was the post- 
office? Ihad not exactly made up my mind 
how it should look, but certainly I saw noth- 
ing that suggested it. There was the station- 
house, a neat little box, painted white with 
brown trimmings, and looking like a large- 
sized bird-bouse, and a few dwelling-houses. 
After a few minutes’ reflection, I decided that 
the proper way would be to step into the 
station-house and inquire. 

I went in. A man sat in a chair reading a 
newspaper. I was taught at school that it is 
impolite to interrupt people who are reading, 
and I therefore waited, hoping it would please 
him to come to the end of a paragraph and 
look up. But he did not lift his eyes from the 
paper during the five minutes that I stood 
there. At the end of that time I said: 

“Willi you be good enough to tell me where 
the post-office is kept ?” 

He put his left forefinger on the newspaper, 
to keep the place, and pointed the right one 
over his shoulder. I stepped to a window 
and looked out. 

“Do you mean in that brown house over 
there ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

I crossed the street. An unpainted wooden 
house with a low paling of laths, some roses 
inside the yard, and a huge althea bush by the 
door, which in August would be a blaze of 
beauty, but just now was a collection of dry 
sticks, looking like last year’s pea brush—and 
this was the post-office. There could be no 
question about it, for over the door were the 
words in gilt letters. An old lady sat by the 
window mending stockings. Was it best to 
knock, or walk straight in? It would be 
‘proper to knock at a dwelling-house; and this 
was such, indubitably. On the other hand, I 
should feel entitled to enter the post-office un- 
announced; and that this was the post-office, 
the letters on the door testified. Finally, like 
any other doubtful-minded person, I com- 
promised by stepping in and rapping at the 
juner door. The old lady went on with her 
work as unconcernedly as if there was no- 
body within a hundred miles. I began to 
think I must be mistaken. The room was like 
an ordinary farmer’s sitting-room. Bat I re- 
membered the sign, and taking courage, 
walked across the floor. As soon as my 
shadow crossed her sunshine, the old lady 
looked up. “Shall I ask if this is the post 
office ?” I queried. “Nonsense!” said com- 


said, after a preliminary “how do you do:” 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May” 

The old lady shook her head doubtfally. 
Possibly she was deaf. 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May? I 
repeated, a little louder. 

She looked puzzled, and said: _. 

“Tm a little hard of hearing, my dear.” 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May? I 
cried, my face in a glow. She didn’t hear. 

Again I shouted out the words. Think of 
screaming your own name in a tone loud 
enough to take the roof off! 

“Tt seems to me you must have a very weak 
voice,” said the old lady, reflectively. 

Weak! “Elsie May” came echoing back so 
loudly that I was almost stunned. However, 
it was my only chance to get my letter, and I 
tried again. 

“Are there any letters for Elsie May 9 

It was a shriek that tore through the bouse 
and startled the swallows on the eaves. I 
trembled lest people should come rushing in 
to see what was the matter. But it was ef 
fective. The old lady’s face brightened. She 
got up and went to the mantel-piece, and be 
gan looking over a pile of letters that ly 
there. I swallowed two or three times to 
cool my over-strained throat, and presently 
the old lady turned around and said: 

“There’s no letters here for Ansel Day, or 
any of her folks.” 

My heart sank. How could IF repeat the 
programme? But I did, and at last the old 
lady, with agery positive look, said: 

“O, yes; there was one, but Mr. Felix 
Preston took it this morning.” 

I was indignant. 

“ What right has Mr. Felix Preston with 
my letters?” Iexclaimed. “And who is Mr. 
Felix Preston ?” 

“What did you say, my dear ®” asked the 
old lady, blandly. 

I turned away in despair, and went to the 
door. Looking about the house, I espied an 
urchin of ten years or so see-sawing upon a 
board stretched across the fence, in company 
with two smaller boys. In my anxiety and 
sorrow, I took him into my confidence. 

“O, it’s likely Aunt Milly made a mistake; 
she often does such things. You needn’t 
worry; he'll bring it back when he finds it 
aint his’n.” 

“ “But I can’t wait! I exclaimed, almoet in 
tears. “ Where does Mr. Felix Preston live?” 
~ “Bout five miles from here; or p’raps 


taint more’n four and a half. Know where 
Mr. Cutler lives ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“O, you're the aches ae ‘am, aint you? 
Well, it’s two miles from there.” 

‘I walked off homeward, thinking this was 
the coolest affair I had ever heard of. It was 
a long and weary walk home. The lupines 
dropped their purple banners, and looked as 
if they had no expectation of ever being any- 
thiag again in the world; and the pink-white 
corollas of the azatias shrivelled up and with- 


-ered away. Arrived at the pleasant, cool farm-. 


house, I put my flowers into a pitcher of cold 
water, and then imparted my grievances to 
Mrs. Cutler, who sat in the doorway, hulling 
strawberries for tea. The kind woman pitied, 
but could not help me. 

“ It’s a real shame, that’s a fact; and ff it 
‘wasn't that the axle-tree of the wagon’s broke, 
Mr. Cutler should harness up after tea, and 
‘take you over to Mr. Preston’s. But as ‘tis, 
I guess you'll have to‘ wait till to-morrow.” 

“ Why do you have such a person keep the 
post-office ?” I asked. 

“O, Aunt Milly can’t do much else, and it’s 
kind of amusement and company for her.” 

I went up stairs in a pet, thinking of Cousin 
Roger and my letter two miles off. But I re- 
pented, presently, and went down and offered 
to help Mrs. Cutler about the strawberries, by 
‘way of making amends. While I picked the 
stems off the luscious, rosy globes, a arene 
thought struck me. 

. “Mrs. Cutler, have you a side-saddle fe 

“Yes, dear, but—” 

“Will Mr. Cutler let me have Dobbin to 
ride over to Mr. Preston’s ?” 

“Of course he’ll let you have him, but bless 
you, Dobbin trots so hard, he will shake you 
all to pieces.” 

- “Pil let him walk, then. At all events, I’d 
rather use his four feet, if they are awkward, 
than my own tired ones.” 

As soon as tea was over, I had Dobbin sad- 
dled and brought rount. He was an ungainly 
beast, with protrusive ribs and angalar hip 
bones. He evidently belonged to the pachy- 
dermata, for my applications of the whip pro- 
duced not the least impreasion either upon his 
nerves or sensibilities. 

He proceeded in a slow, shambling walk, 
and the shades of night were falling fast when 
I came in sight of Mr. Felix Preston’s resi- 
dence. I knew.the place at once from the 
description that had been given me, and J for- 
got my letter for a moment in admiration of 
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its quiet beauty. A square, gambrelled-roofed 


house hiding under stately elms; slopes of 
green, broken by winding pathways, before 
it; at one end. an old-fashioned garden, full of 
hollyhocks, petunias, four o’clocks, and such 
sweet but homely flowers; a porch overrun 
with woodbine and wild grapevine, the latter 
exhaling its delicious odor upon the soft, 
evening air. A little bird was chirping, at 
intervals, from an apricot tree in the yard, and 
far off, in the thick woods that filled the val- 
ley, the whippoor-will was reiterating his ve- 
hement song. . Otherwise it was so still, you 
might have fancied the whole scene an unsub- 
stantial dream. At last there came to be 
something almost fearful in the silence and 
solitude, and I drove Dobbin up to the steps 
of the porch and slipped down from the sad- 
dle. My knock echoed through the house. 
After I had repeated it twice, an old woman 
partly opened the door and peeped out. 

“Is Mr. Preston at home?” I asked. “I 
should like to see him,” I said, after she had 
replied in the affirmative. 

She looked at me doubtfally. I suppose she 
wondered at the visit and ite time. 

. “You will oblige me by letting me see him 
directly,” I said. “It is growing dark, and I 
must be getting home.” 

With that, she threw the door open wider, 
and I followed her into a room, of which, in 
the dusky light, I could see nothing except 
that It was full of booka, and of antique 
furniture. | 

I had scarcely time to think thus much, 
when a gentleman entered, and, after bidding 
me good evening, threw open the west win- 
dow and let in light enough to make himself 
visible. 

He was not young, nor yet old, wore a 
dressing-gown, had a gentlemanly appearance, 
and looked like what he was—a scholar and a 
recluse. I told him my errand in the most 
direct terms possible. He looked surprised. 

“T do not know that such a letter is in my 
possession. My cousin, Alice Gray, left us 
last week, and I asked for her letters as well 
as my own. The post-mistress may have 
given me yours instead.” 

He went to a desk, took therefrom a pack- 
age of letters, and turned to the window to 
look them over. Presently he smiled, selected 
one, and handed ‘it to me. It was Cousin 
Roger’s superseription. 

“I am very sorry for the inconvenience it 
has caused you,” he said. “If I had glanced 
at the letter, I should have discovered the 
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imistake; but I did not. Will you excuse my 


- 


carelessness ?” 
I exonerated him from blame, but added: 
“J think you are astrange people here in 
the country.” 
rT} Why 9”? 
“To choose such an incompetent post 


mistress.” 


And I told him my adventure that after- 
noon, rising to go as I concluded. He laughed 
at my story, and glancing from the window, 
said: 

“Ts that your stud ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“How did you ever get here?” he asked, 
wonderingly. 

“ By dint of diligently putting one foot be- 
fore the other,” I replied. 

“You must have been eager to get your 
letter.” 

“T was.” 

“Excuse me a moment.” 

He went out, was absent a minute, and 
coming back, detained me a few minutes, I 
scarcely knew how. Then he showed me to 
the door. In place of my rusty Dobbin, there 
stood, “all saddled and bridled,” a brown, 
silken-maned pony, who gave a low, affection- 
ate whinny asI patted her head and rubbed 


her nose upon my sleeve. 


‘“‘ Floy recognizes you as something akin to 
her,” remarked Mr. Preston, as he put me 
into the saddle. “ You love horses, I see.” 

Ah, yes! I stroked Floy’s neck, to hide my 
tears. Too vividly came back the dear days 
at home, and the pretty pony in whose com- 
pany I had cantered in happy rides with 
Cousin Roger. 

Mr. Preston mounted a stately chestnut, 
and directed his stable-boy to follow with 
Dobbin. 

“Tam giving youa great deal of trouble, 
Mr. Preston. I could have goue home as I 
came; Dobbin is sure and safe, if slow.” 

“It is not a trouble. It would have been 
dark before you had reached the valley, and 
the road through the woods is gloomy.” 

It was indeed dark when we reached my 
home, and I found Mrs. Cutler quite anxious 
about me. 

“You have such a dread of encountering 
Aunt Milly, that I will relieve you from it 
with pleasure, Miss May. I pass your door 
on my way from the post-office, every day; 
and I should be happy to leave your letters, if 
you wish,” said Mr. Preston, before I bade 
him good night. 
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I thenkeqd him, and congtataleied myself 
upon being thus put in commusication with 
the village. Josie Cutler came dancing to 
meet me. 

“Ah, Miss May, you’ve fairly bearded the 
lion in his den—the Douglass ia his hail” abe 
exclaimed. Josie had just been reeding 
Scott. 

“What do you mean, Josie ?” 

“Why, didp’t you know Mr. Felix Preston 
is a bachelor? Of course you didn’t soppese 
the old woman you saw was his wife. And 
he is so highly educated and fsstidious and 
fussy, that nobody has ever been foand half 
good enough for him. I should never _— 
dared to go to him.” 

“Tt didn’t oecur to me to hesitate,” Leaid, 
quietly. “I wanted my letter.” 

And hereI ran away to read i. Cousin 
Roger was quite well, but, alas! in a little 
time more began the battles upon the Penia- 
sula, and glad was I when, one Saturday, Mr. 
Preston rode up with:a letter that had come 
all the way by express just to tell me that 
Roger was safe. 

There were not many days, now, when I 
did not see Mr. Felix Preston. My core 
spondents suddenly became profuse in their 
favors, and when their warmth diminished, 
Mr. Preston found reasons of his own for 
calling. I dare say the solitude of the coun 
try was sometimes irksome to him. I had 
also invitations to ride Floy, with Mr. Pre- 
ton‘s services as escort; and being dearly fond 
of riding, as well as of agreeable society, I 
readily accepted them. 

One day he brought me a letter from Cousin 
Roger, and sat down to wait til I had read it. 
He expected soon to go into battila How 
could he escape again? I read the letter 
sadly. 

“Have you bad news?” said Mr. Preston. 

“No. Nothing but good news.” 

“You look very grave over it.” 

“ Because I do not know how soon it may 
be changed to ill.” ° 

He said something about the wisdom af net 
borrowing trouble, and then proposed a ride, 
that evening, to Blue Lake—a sheet of water, 
with charming environs, which I had not yet 
seen. 

I assented indifferently, and Mr. Preston 
went away, his usual sanshine apparently a 
little overclouded. This troubled me a little. 
Had I anything to do with it? Then my 
thoughts went back to Cousin Roger. Alto- 


_| gether I had a nervous, uncomfortable day, 
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and was glad when I turned the key in my 
schoehroom door, and bade the last wee 
scholar good night. ° 

An hour before sunset, Mr. Preston rode up 
with Floy. 

“It promises to be a beautiful evening,” 
said. 

“Wont there be showers ? Those clouds in 
the west are rather threatening,” I returned. 

“Not at present, I think. We shall have 
time to go to the lake and back.” 

We rode on in the pleasant summer even- 
ing, threaded the woody paths that wound 
around the ake, looked at its waveless waters 
& ttle while, and etarted to go home. The 
Clouds in the west began to roll up toward the 
zenith—their edges dropped down upon the 
clear, underlying sky—totn and vapory, and 
having that peculiar purple tint that makes 
thunder clouds so ‘beautiful and so fearful. 

“ How strangely still it is!” said Mr. Pres- 
ton, as we rode, putting our horses to a swift 
pace. 

“Yes. Ido not like it. Don’t you think 
there is something singularly exciting in the 
air? Isuppoee it is the electricity, but it af- 
fects me strangely.” 

Mr. Preston put his hand upon my bridle as 
we rode, and said: 

“You are not looking well to day. 
you would let me share your trouble.” 

I hesitated. Iam accustomed to have ner- 
vous forebodings, and I am shy of speaking 
about them. All day I had felt as if some dis- 
aster were impending. . After all, it was sim- 
ply a slight disturbance of the physical sys- 
tem, excited, I was sure, by the thundery at- 
mosphere. Just as Iwas about to say s0,a 
chain of forked lightning leaped from the 
cloud before us, and seemed to enter the 
ground at our very feet. Simultaneously the 
thunder came in sharp, rattling strokes. Floy 
sprang madly forward; if it had not been for 
Mr. Preston’s hand upon the bridle, I could 
not have controlled her. Even that did not 

save me, for, checked by the tense pull upon 
the rein, Floy wheeled abruptly, and, terrified 
by the lightning more than by her unruliness, 
I lost my hold and fell—fell under her tram- 
pling fore-feet. There was one moment of 
mortal terror, and then I became mercifully 
unconscious. 

‘When I came to myself, the thunder was 
still rolling, and groups of frightened people 
filled the room. I was not clear, at first, where 
I was; but presently the face of the old wo- 
man who was busy about me, grew familiar. 
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Then I recognized Mr. Prdatda, ms cond 
changed es he was. 

“Where am 1?” I whispered. 

“In my library.” 

The doctor came in sight, just now. I had 
had a wonderful escape,-I heard them saying 
about me. The doctor said I was better—a 
fiction, I was convinced, for I certainly was 
feeling worse. My poor, bruised head was 
fuil of pain, and figures swam before my eyes 
and assumed strange shapes. 

It was a.miserable night; but by mid-fore- 
noon the next day, I was able to sit up. 
Once in the library, its sofa received me. Mr. 
Preston eame in with a newspaper. He said 
the showers of the preceding night had been 
terrific. 

“T don’t want to bear about the showers. 
Tell me the news. There has-been a battle, I 
know.” 

He tried.to divert me, but I insisted. At 
last he sat down, and:read me the details of 
the battle of South Mountain. I listened 
trembling. By-and-by he came upon one of 
those ineidents of personal bravery which 
thrill our hearts. As the name of the soldier 
who lost his life in resewing the colors of his 
regiment, was pronounced, I sprang up from 
my pillows. 

“O, my Cousin Roger—my brave Cousin 
Roger! Now I have nobody left in the wide 
world.” 

Mr. Preston put down the paper and came 
to me. 

“Am J nobody ?—I, who love you so?” he 
said. 

Ah! that my great joy ae come to me 
mated with a sorrow. 

“Roger! Roger!” I still siiba, half-unwil- 
ling to accept the alleviation of the love that 
so tenderly sought me. 

“Tt may not be true,” urged Felix. But 
when the evening paper came in, it confirmed 
the fatal story. — 

Dear Cousin Roger! He was rescued from 
the unknowsa grave, that awaits our thousands 
of heroes, and laid in the green churchyard. 
From the windows of the library Felix and I 
can see the white stone glimmering in the 
sunshine, which tells where he died. Look- 
ing upon his face, so beautiful in death, I did 
not ask why it was. Our country is not 
shamed by the sacrifice of her bravest and 
best. Theirs are not wasted lives, if they are 
given to death by blundering generalship or 
official mistakes. It is we who live unwor- 
thily, if we falter in perfecting our work. 
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RAISING OATTLE IN SWITERRLAND. 

In the last report of the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, we find 
an interesting chapter devoted to the breeding 
of cattle in Switzerland. The last statistics 
give the number of cattle in that ancient re- 
public at 850,000, of which 475,000 are cows, 
85,000 oxen, and 290,000 heifers. The report 
represents that the condition of the cattle in 
the Alpe, notwithstanding the breed is hardy, 
as generally far from prosperous. But little 
attention is paid to stabling, and in some 
places, no matter how severe the weather, 
cattle are compelled to endure the cold in the 
open air;.and although our Western farmers 
seem to think that cattle thrive best without 
shelter, leaving them for months exposed to 
the fall force of the gales of sleet and snow 
which sweep o¥er the prairies, we do not think 
that the cattle of Switzerland are improved 
by the exposure. But they are very knowing 
animals, and when the time arrives for them 
to migrate from the valleys to the mountains, 
which occurs in the spring of the year, they 
manifest great joy. They know that they are 
to move by the appearance of a bell, which 
always goes with them. The cows all get 
together, low and frisk about, recognizing the 
signal for the approaching migration. Their 
spirits are often overflowing during the 
march, and thoee left behind in the valleys 
often follow the rest of the herd of their own 
accord to the distant heights. In fine weather 
it is indeed a glorious life for them up there. 
The bear’s-foot, motherwort, and the Alpine 
plantain, afford them wholesome and palatable 
feed. The sun is less scorching than down in 
the valleys, and there are no gad-flies to dis- 
turb the young in their midday drowse. 

The report states, among other matters of 
interest, that cows on the mountains are 
thought to be more active and intelligent than 
those raised in the valleys. Their lifeis more 
natural and their instincts more fully de- 
veloped. An animal left very much to itself 
is more on the watch, and shows more mem- 
ory than one which is always tended. The 
Alpine cow knows every shrub and puddle, 
knows where to find the best patches of grass, 
the time of milking, the call of her keeper, 
whom she approaches with confidence, and 
knows when to return to the hut. She scents 
the approach of a storm, watches and protects 
her young, and is careful to avoid dangerous 
places. In this Iast, however, she does not 
always show judgment, as hunger will some- 
times lead het too near a danyerous patch of 
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rich grass, and walking om loose soll, the 
ground sometimes gives way, and down she 
goes. If escape is hopeless, she drops to the 
ground, shuts her eyes, and gives herself up 
to her fate, sliding down over the preeipice, or 
if stopped by some overhanging root, waits the 
cowherd’s help. 

One of the singular traits of the Alpine 
cattle is their ambition, and the strictness 
with which they maintain the right of prece- 
dence. The bell-cow is the strongest as weil 
as the prettiest of the herd, and never fails to 
take the first place in the march, and no other 
ventures to step in before her. The animals 
next in strength, the aristocracy of the herd, 
follow. The bell-cow, fully conscious of her 
power, leads off to the shed, and has often beea 
seen, when she has lost her rank and been de- 
prived of her bell, to pine away with melaa- 
choly. If a new cow is added to the herd, she 
has a duel of horns with each of her new 
companions, and takes her rank according to 
the result of the fight. If two animals are of 
equal strength, the struggle is obstinate. 

We have a few cattle in this country im 
ported from Switzerland. They are repre- 
sented as hardy and good milkers, and do not 
require near as much care as the English 
stock; but we always thought that the more 
attention cattle received, the better they paid 
their owners. 

HOO - 
PRAYER. 

Prayer is the rustling of the wings of the 
angels on their way bringing us the boons of 
heaven. Have you heard prayer in your heart ® 
you shali see the angel in your house. When 
the chariots that bring us blessings rumble, 
their wheels sound with prayer. We hear the 
prayer in our own spirits, and that prayer be- 
comes the token of the coming blessings. Even 
as the cloud foreshadoweth rain, so prayer 
foreshadoweth the blessing ; even as the green 
blade is the beginning of the harvest, so is 
prayer the prophecy of the blessing about to 
come. 





PERSONAL THOUGHTS. 

A work or thought, 
Is what each makes it to himeelf, and may 
Be full of great dark meanings like the sea, 
With shoals of life rushing; or like the air, 
Benighted with the wing of the wild dove, 
Sweepirg miles broad o’er the far western wood:. 
With mighty glimpses of the central light : 
Or may be nothing—bodilees, spiritless. 

P. J. Bammer. 








' THE FLORIAT. 


Che Florist. = 


“Not useless are flowers; though made for pleasure, 
Blooming oer fields and wave by day aad night; 





From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless ht.” 
Azalea. 


This is a genus of highly ornamental shrubs, of 
which many species are indigenous. The only 
species common in the vicinity of Boston is A. vis- 
cosa, which may be found in abundance among the 

_ brushwood in low grounds, and is much admired 
for the fragrance of its flowers, which are produced 
in terminal, umbel-like corymbs; mostly pure white, 
but sometimes varying to blush or variegated; 
hairy and glutinous on the outside; stamens longer 
than the corolla, which in all the species is bell or 
funnel form, terminating in five unequal segments. 
As we advance further into the interior, thirty or 
forty miles, the beautiful A. nudifora occasionally 
presents itself to the enraptured traveller, tempting 
him for a while to forget the objects of his journey, 
and admire the elegance and fragrance of its: flow- 
ers. This, as well as <A. viscosa, is called by the 
country people Swamp Pink, probably on account 
of the odor of the flowers, which has some resem- 
blance to the garden pink. By them they are eag- 
erly sought after, and forma conspicuous part of 
the decoration of the mantel-piece, in its season, the 
month of June. The coler is commonly a fine 
pink, varying to a deep red, which is rare. Their 
beauty is much increased by the length of the 
thread-like stamens, being much longer than the 
corolla, which is naked or destitute of a calyx, from 
which its specific name is given, nudiflora, or 
naked- flowered. 


Amygdalus. — 
The Greek name for the almond. The species 


are fruit-trees, or ornamental trees and shrubs, 
much esteemed for the gay color and early appear- 
ance of their flowers. 

A. Persica plena—Double-flowering Peach—is 
very beautiful in the shrubbery. The flowers are 
large and full, like small roses. There is a white 
and pink variety. Unless the trees are kept headed 
down, or pruned in well, they become straggling 
or unsightly. Particular attention should there- 
fore be paid to this point. 

A. pumila plena—Double Dwarf Almond. This 
is a beautiful dwarf shrub, loaded in the spring 
with its elegant flowers, resembling small roses. 
It is not inferior to any shrub whatever when in 
blossom, and makes a fine appearance in the shrub- 
bery ; easily propagated by suckers. 

A most beautiful way of growing it is by bud- 
ding it upon the plum stock. In this way it is 
much more hardy than when grown on its own 
roots. Thus a magnificent head may be formed, 
at any distance from the ground that may be de- 
sired. The Double Peach may also be budded on 
plum stocks, and, properly pruned, will make a 
great show when in flower. 
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Portulacca. ~~ 

Every person who has had any experience in the 
garden is too well acquainted with the weed Purs- 
Jane, or Pursly, and would’ gladly see an extermi 
nation, not only of that plant, but all its kindred. 
It is indeed a troublesome weed ; but no one should 
be condemned because he happens to have bad re- 
lations, nor should Portulacca splendens, although a. 
splendid Purslane. In speaking of it we leave off 


the Purslane, and call it the Splendid Portulacca, 


for, were its family connections generally known, 
we should fear it might not receive the attention It 
deserves; for, truly, it is a great acquisition to the 
flower-garden, and no plant presents a more bril- 
liant show than this, when planted in masses. The 
flowers are rosy-crimson, large and beautiful, open- 
ing with the bright morning sun. It makes a rich 
bed from July to October. The plant is \!warf and 
trailing; leaves small; about six inches high. All 
the other varieties have the same habit, and equally 
beautiful. 


Petunia. 

| Petunia Phenecia.—An ever-blooming hardy an- 
nual, now well known, but not many years an in- 
habitant of our flower-gardens. Flowers purple; 
from June to November. J’. nictagynaflora has 
large white flowers, coarser in its growth than the 
last, but of the same spreading habit. From these 
two species have been produced innumerable varie- 
ties, which can be perpetuated only by cuttings or 
layers, and kept in the greenhouse through the 
winter. Seedlings will vary essentially from thé 
parent plant. These varieties are various shades 
of ywhite, rose or light purple, beautifully veined, 
striped or shaded with crimson or purple, with 
dark throats. Single plants should be trained to a 
trellis or frame-work, and will grow three or four 
feet high. Planted in masses, they present an 
ever-blooming, beautiful sight. The plants are re- 
pulsive to the smell, and unpleasant to the touch, 
as the stems and leaves are covered with a vigcid 
substance. ; 

Kerria Japonica. 

Japan Globe-flower.—This is an elegant shrub, 
growing three or four feet high, producing a profu- 
sion of double yellow globular flowers, from June 
to September. The branches are bright deep green ; 
the foliage handsome. It is a little tender in some 
locations, the tops being frequently killed down; 
but it sends up fresh shoots, which flower the same 
season. It is easily propagated by suckers. 


Scabiosa Atropurpures. 

Mourning Bride.—A hardy ornamental plant, 
suitable for the border; it may be sown any time in 
May, and will produce its flowers from July to Oc- 
tober; two feet high. There is a great variety in 
the flowers of different plants; some of them are 
almost black; others a dark purple, and variqus 


shades, down to lilac; they are produced in heads. 4 
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To make Macaroons, 

These little cakes are much admired, and are a 
very agreeable addition to the dessert. The fol- 
lowing is a receipt for preparing them :—To a quar- 
ter of a pound of sweet almonds, take four tea- 

“gpoonsful of orange-flower water, the whites of six 
eggs, and one pound of sifted white sugar. Blanch 
the almonds (remove the brown skin), and pound 
them with the orange-flower water, or some of the 
white of an egg; then whisk the whites of the eggs 
and add them gently to the almonds. It is impor- 
tant that these two ingredients should be carefully 
added, or they will ‘oil,’ or separate. Sift the 
sugar into the mixture until the whole forms a 
paste, not too stiff to drop upon white paper, which 
should be placed in atin, or on a plate, and the 
whole baked im a slow oven till done. 


- 





Preparing Glue for ready use. 

To any quantity of glue use common whiskey 
instead of water. Put both together in a bottle, 
cork it tight and set it by for three or four days, 
when it will be fit for use without the application 
of heat. Glue thus prepared will keep for years, 
and is at all times fit for use, except in very cold 
weather, when it should be set in warm water be- 
fore using. To obviate the difficulty of the stopper 
getting tight by the glue drying in the mouth of 
the vessel, use atin vessel with the cover fitting 
tight on the outside to prevent the escape of the 
spirit by evaporation. A strong solution of isin- 
glass made in the same manner is an excellent 
cement for leather. 


The Queen of Puddings. 

One pint of nice fine bread crumbs to one quart 
of milk, one cup of sugar, the yolks of four eggs 
beaten, the grated rind of a lemon, a piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg. Bake until done, but not 
watery. Whip the whites of the eggs stiff, and 
beat in a teacupful of sugar, in which has been 
stirred the juice of the lemon. Spread over the 
pudding a layer of jelly, or any sweetmeats you 
prefer. Pour the whites of the eygs over this, and 
replace in the oven and bake lightly. To be eaten 
cold with cream. Is second only to ice cream, and 
for some seasons better. 


Mince Pies. 

Take four pounds of boiled meat (a boiled beef’s 
heart is very good), half a pound of suet, four 
ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of mace or nut- 
meg, one ounce of cloves, four pounds of raisins, 
one pint of molasses, one quart of brandy, and su- 
gar enough to make quite sweet. Toall the above 
add an equal weight (nearly twelve pounds) of tart 
apples chopped fine. It will keep five or six 
months. As used for pies from time to time, add 


just before baking a tablespoonful of vinegar or 
old cider to each pie. 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Poison Antidotes. 
For oil of vitriol or aquafortis, give large doses of 


| magnesia and water, or equal parts of soft soap and 


water. For oxalic acid, give magnesia, or chalk 
and water. For saltpetre, give an emetic of mus- 
tard and water, afterwards mucilages and small 
doses of laudanum. For opium or laudanum, give 
an emetic of mustard, and use constant motion, 
and, if possible, the stomach pump. For arsenic, 
doses of magnesia are useful, but freshly-prepared 
hydrated oxide of iron is best. If frost-bitten, take 
and rub with spirits of turpentine. For insects 
taken into the stomach, drink a small quantity of 
vinegar and salt. For corrosive sublimate, give 
the whites of eggs mixed with water, until free 
vomiting takes place. 


To preserve Grapes. 

The French preserve grapes the year ound: by 
coating the clusters with lime. The bunches are 
picked just before they are thoroughly ripe. and 
dipped in lime water of the consistency of thin 
cream. They are then hung up to remain. The 
lime coating keeps out air, and checks any ter- 
dency to decay. When wanted for the table, dip 
clusters into warm water to remove the lime. 


Black Ink, 

One quart of soft water, four ounces nutgall, ene 
and a half ounce gum arabic, one and a half ounce 
copperas. Soak the nutgall in three-fourths of the 
water, the gum arabic in one-half the remainder, 
warmed, and the copperas in the other half. Let 
them stand in separate vessels forty-eight hours, 
then mix ready for use. This ink will not spoil by 
freezing. 

Artificial Honey. 

Infusion of slippery elm and peppermint, one 
pint; brown sugar, four pounds; bees’ honey, one 
pound; cream of tartar, four drachms; essence of 
roses, two drachms. First dissolve the sugar im a 
sufficient quantity of hot water and strain it; then 
mix the ingredients in a kettle lined with porce- 
lain, heat to a boiling point and stir it for a few 
moments. 








a 4 
Rich Cream Cake. 

Three-fourths of a pound of white sagar, and 
half a pound of butter, stirred together all very 
white. Beat separately to a froth the whites and 
yolks of seven eggs, and add also a wineglass of 
brandy, a grated nutmeg, and a pound and a half 
of sifted flour. Just before it is baked, add half a 


pint of rich cream, and a pound of seeded raisins. 





Simple Way to preserve Tomatoes, 

Pack them in a jar as you would pork in a barrel 
—a layer of tomatoes, then one of salt, and so en. 
If the tomatoes are large, cut them in halves. 
Cover the mouth of the jar closely, and the work iv 
done. Although preserved in salt, they will te 
found when taken out for use to be almost as fresh 
as newly-gathered fruit. 








CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


A Mexican Amason. 

Among the Mexican prisoners brought to France 
was a young Indian woman, twenty-three years of 
age, who was lieutenant-colonel of the regiment 
of Zacatecas, and who, in the course of seven 
years, rose step by step from the ranks by her 
courage and talents. She followed her husband to 
the army, and was soon promoted to the rank of 
second lieutenant for her distinguished bravery. 
The death of her husband, killed in action, afforded 
her an opportunity of avenging him and of rising 
another step. The French defeat at Guadaloupe 
on the 5th of May, 1862, obtained for her the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, second in command of a regi- 
ment, in which position she again greatly distin- 
guished herself during the siege of Puebla. This 
singular woman handles the sword like a first-rate 
fencing-master, and she made herself not only re- 
spected but feared by her soldiers, who looked 
upon her asa supernatural being. After Ortega 
surrendered at discretion at Puebla she was brought 
to Vera Cruz, and was lodged on board the Rhone 
until that vessel sailed for France. Her order of 
embarkation meartions her rank, and gives her a 
right to sit at the field officers’ table. She is said 
to be of agreeable personal appearance, although, 
as might be expected, rather more masculine in her 
ways than altogether becomes her sex. 

An imbedded Toad. 

Not long since a workman engaged in laying the 
foundation wall of a building in Oil City, Pa., 
broke a piece of the rock with his hammer, when, 
much to hie astonishment, he discovered a live 
toad imbedded in the solid rock. The rock was a 
gray sandstone, and the toad was contained in a 
cavity just large enough for his body. One of the 
hind feet was extended a short distance in the rear 
of his body. Just opposite this hole was another 
one of similar size, filled with yellow clay. These 
holes were not more than half an inch apart. The 
toad is of the ordinary size, as lively as a cricket, 
and of the color of the stone from which it was 
taken. 


Singular Incident. 


In a town near Danbury, Conn., some men en- 
gaged in putting up lightning-rods, called upon a 
fore-handed farmer, well known in the county, and 
proposed to put some rods upon his buildings. He 
peremptorily declined the offer, saying that “if 
God Almighty owed him any grudge, he-could de- 
stroy his property.” Strange to say, that in less 
than a week afterwards a heavy storm passed over 
his premises, and a bolt descended upon his dwell- 
ing, killing him instantly, but doing no injury to 


any other person in the house, although there were . 


several in it. 
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A fatal Sneese. 


A very singular accident occurred lately in the 


Bue de Grendelle, Paris. A number of men were 
seated on a ladder, each passing to the other above 
him large stones for building purposes. One of 
the topmost men was seized with a violent fit of 
sneezing, so uncontrellable, that he dashed the 
stone on the man’s head below, smashing out his 
brains, and sent him rolling into the street, die- 
lodging on hia downward, way four more of the 


laborers. 


Ret Stories. 


A French paper—L’Abeille Cauchoise—records 


the following instance cf the voracity of rats, which 
it declares has just occurred at a farm’near Yvetot: 


The proprietor of the farm, M. Panchout, had a pig 


so exceedingly fat that it could scarcely move, and’ 


was nearly always asleep. Three nights since he’ 
was awakened by hearing the squeals of the ani- 
mal, and on going to the sty found that a number. 


of rats had attacked it and eaten their way into its: 
fat to the depth of four inches. The pig was so. 


much injured that it was found necessary to kil) it. 
immediately. The Journal de Rouen, after giying 
the above acconnt, mentions a circumstance which , 
occurred to a gentleman of that town net long 
since :—QOn returning from a residence in the trop- 
ics he wished to bring back a serpent about six, 
feet long. He accordingly put it into a large box, 
and along with it a number of live rats for it to kill’ 
and eat when so disposed. On opening the box, 
however, he found that during the passage the rats 
had not only eaten all the food enclosed for them, 
but had also devoured the serpent itself. 


A Batterfly Raid. ' 
A correspondent of the Mountain shscieiaie, 


writing from Gandiner’s Pojnt, Sierra county, Cali- 
fornia, deacribes a curious phenamenon which had, 
been in progress for several days. Large quanti-, 
ties of brown butterflies. of full size, were passing 
in a constant torrent toward the north as far as the 
eye could reach. A similar migration was observ- 
ed a few years since, followed by their return 
southward a month later, in a very exhausted 
state, apparently, as many of them strewed the 
ground, filling the ditches to such an extent, in 
some cases, as to choke up the ecreens. The suc-. 
ceeding seasons were followed by smal! millers and 
worms, which in some places destroyed almvet 
every sign of vegetation. 





Revelations of Pompeii. 

Pompeii has revealed new secrets. A late letter 
from Naples says that five fresh rooms have b en 
laid open in that part of the buried city which has 
been uncovered this year, not far from the Forum. 
Among the arficles discovered in these rooms were 
a number of pieces of bread, which must have been’ 
wrapped up in a napkin, the tissue.of which is still: 
in a perfect state of preservation. 





Editor's Gable. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrons ann PRorEreto 








! 
THE DEPTH OF SPACE. 

In 18387, Professor Bessell, of Germany, 
commenced a series of astronomical measures 
for getting the exact distance to the fixed 
stars, a thing that had never been done. The 
instrument which he used, in connection with 
a powerful telescope, in his experiments, was 
called a Heliometer (sun measurer). After 
three years of hard labor, he was so fortunate 
as to obtain a parallax, but so minute that he 
could hardly trust bis reputation upon it. But 
after repeated trials and working out the re- 
sults, he was fully satisfied that he could give 
the true distance to sixty-one sygin. We can 
only convey an idea to the mind of this dis- 
tance by the fact that Nght, which travels 
10,000,000 of miles in a minute, requires not 
less than ten years to reach us! Just let any 
one try to take in the idea. One hour would 
give 720,000,000 of miles; one year, then— 
8760 hours—gives 6,307,200,000,000, and this 
multiplied by ten, gives 63,072,000,000,000. 
This, according to Professor Bessel, is the dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed star to the sun. All 
astronomers confirm the correctness of Pro- 
fessor Bessell’s calculations. But this dis- 
tance, great as it is, is nothing to be compared 
to the distance of the Milky way. Sir Wil- 
Ham Herschel says that the stars or suns that 
compose the Milky Way are so remote, that it 
requires light, going at the rate of 12,000,000 
of miles in a minute, 120,000 years to reach 
the earth. And he says there are stars, or 
rather nebulw, five hundred times more re- 
mote! Now make your calculation: 120,000 
years reduced to minutes, and then multiply 
that sum by 12,000,000, and the product by 
500. What an overwhelming idea! The mind 
sinks under such a thought; we can’t realize 
it—it is too vast even for comprehension. 
David says, Psalm 103: 19: “The Lord hath 
prepared his throne in the heavens, and his 
kingdom (or government) ruleth over all.” 





REASON FOR MARRYING.—“ Tom, what 
in the world put matrimony into your head ?” 


“Well, the fact is, Joe, I was getting short of 
shirts.” 





We 
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ORIGIN OF CARRIAGES. 

The oldest carriages used by the ladies of 
England were called whfrlicotes. These be- 
came unfashionable after Anne, daughter of 
Charles IV., and queen of Richard IL, about 
the end of the fourteenth century, showed the 
ladies how gracefully they could ride on a 
side-saddle. Coaches were first known in 
England in the year 1530. They were intro- 
duced from Germany by the Earl of Arundel. 
They came into general use among the nobili- 
ty in the year 1605. The celebrated Duke a 
Buckingham was the first who rode in a 
coach and six horses; to ridicule this pomp 
the Earl of Northumberland put eight hones 
to his carriage. Coaches let to hire were first 
established in London in 1625. There wer, 
in all, only twenty of them kept at the princi- 
pal inns. In the year 1637 there were fifty 
hackney coaches; in 1654 there were 200; in 
1604 they were limited to 700; and in 1755 to 
800. 


—————__—_¢ pee) __—_—_- 


OvuR MINERAL WEALTH.—It is estimated 
that the Rocky Mountain mines will this year 
yield twenty millions of dollars to the naticaal 
supply, and each succeeding year will greatly 
increase their product. In California tbe 
mining prospects were never better than pow, 
new veins being discovered where it was for- 
merly thought gold did not exist. The dis- 
covery of new lodes of silver and other metals 
is announced by every arrival from that State, 
while Nevada is proving rich in silver and 
gold over nearly her whole extent, and Ari- 
zona bids fair to rival the California of 18-49. 

—_————!"__¢-<e & _ >-——____——_——- 

ImpostToRs.—Of all the impostors and 
calumniators in the world, we most despise 
those who entrench themselves behind church 
pews, and the sanctity of religion. 





THE Time.—Chevreau, in his history of 
the world, tells us that it was created the Oth. 
September, on Friday, a little before four 
o’clock in the afternoon! 





Envy.—How can we explain the perpetuity 
of envy—a vice which ylelds.no return ? 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


MILLIONS AIRES. 

What constitutes a fortune? With us, a 
man who possesses a capital of $100,000 is 
honored with the brevet of “ millionnaire.” 
In England there are hundreds upon hundreds 
of private gentlemen, each with $100,000 per 
annum, who are rather looked down upon as 
only indifferently well off, by magnates, with 
half a county for their territory, and the rev- 
enue of a principality for the income. We do 
not allude to the Marquis of Westminster, with 
$2,000,000 a year, or the Dukes of Buc- 
cleugh, Portland and Devonshire, each of 
whom is nearly as wealthy. The curious 
thing is, how little the wealth of the British 
middie classes is made a matter of ostenta- 
tion. The other day, Mr. Muntz, who had 
been a member of Parliament, went to his 
long home. He had been patentee of anew 
method of copper sheathing for ships, and was 
believed to be wealthy. His manner of living, 
plain, with all his comforts, never indicated 
vast wealth. His will was proved, and the 
mere personality, which is wholly irrespec- 
tive of his landed estates, amounted to 
$3,000,000. He left $5000 and the use of his 
furnished house to his widow; $125,000 to 
each of four sons; $10,000 to a son in New 
Zealand; $1,000,000 to his daughter ; $5000 to 
‘ his brother (the executor); and all the rest, 
according to the law and fashion of English 
primogeniture, to his eldest son. Had sv 
wealthy a man passed away from us, he would 
have been duly advertised. In England, a 
few lines, without any glorification, simply 
announce how his property was disposed of. 
There is no, surprise whatever at a trades- 
man’s having realize, in addition to his other 
wealth, the sum of $3,000,000. In England, 
the least ostentation is displayed by the 
wealthiest. Some years ago, a friend of ours 
dined at a private house in Manchester, the 
cotton-opolis of England,and among the half 
a dozen of whom the company was com- 
posed, our friend, a man of letters and there- 
fore poor, being the best dressed of the lot— 
one owned 25,000,000, two had £3,000,000 
each, a foufth had £2,000,000, and the host, 
who was comparatively poor among such mil- 
lionnaires, was worth about £1,000,000. Here 
were £14,000,000, or $70,000,000, owned by 
five men, plain-spoken, plain-mannered, and 
plainly attired. 





POPULABITY OF PIANOs.—In the depart- 
ment of the Seine, Paris, it is atated that there 
are 63,000 pianos out on hire. 
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A GREAT ARTIST. 

Nature is a great painter—and October the 
season for her grand annual exhibition. With 
all North America for her canvas, she has am- 
ple scope for breadth and graceful pencilling, 
And then what a palette she sets! What in- 
finite variety and eplendor in her autumna. 
tints! It seems as if with a muller of unap- 
proachable power she had ground up topazes, 
and emeralds, and rubies, and cornelians, and 
amethysts, and sapphires, and lumps of laplie 
lazuli, and the pure yellow gold of California, 
to form her chromatic scale. Vain the at- 
tempt to imitate her coloring, unless we 
could snatch the rainbow from the evening 
cloud, separate its subtle dyes and manipulate 
them on our palettes. Let us step just out of 
the city limits, and glance at her handiwork. 
Look at that glorious sugar-maple standing 
forth in the sunshine. Every leaf is a master- 
piece; for in every leaf there is a gradation 
from pale yellow to glowing crimson. And 
there stands a walnut, with all its foliage of 
beaten leaf gold. And there is a vine blazing 
with scarlet that no verbena can match, so re- 
flected in the calm stream that creeps beneath 
it, that it seems as if the muchgtalked-of 
problem of setting a river on fire had been 
solved at last. Note the Indian red of the 
oak leaves contrasted with the broazed hue of 
the cedars, and the vivid green of the white 
pines. See the vines trailing their purple and 
red glories along the gray old mossy trunks; 
and then, in one sweeping glance, take in the 
whole panorama of gloriously-tinted scenery 
melting into the blue ethereal distance, and 
blending on the horizon with the delicate sky, 
and you will confess that Nature is a great, an 
unapproachable artist. 

—— 28 Se 


ACTIVE VIRTUE.—Many a virtue is locked 
up, like Ginevra in the oaken chest, until it 
becomes a mere skeleton of itself. Virtue, 
like everything else, rots and wastes if not 
used. 

————_¢-Do ee 

TRUTH AND ERRoR.—Truth being founded 
on a rock, you may boldly dig to see its foun- 
dations without fear of destroying the edifice; 
but falsehood being laid on the sand, if you 
examine its foundations, you cause its fall. 

es 


CERTAINLY NoT.—Because a man who 
goes into the grocery business is a grocer, it 
doesn’t follow that a man who goes into the 
horse business isa hawser. 


Facts and Hancies. 


HOW TO CURE A SMOKY CHIMNEY. 


A correspondent, who lives in New Hampshire, 
states that in those parts r-sides a man called Joe, 
a fellow noted for the tough lies which he can tel, 
and as a sample, relates the following: 

Joe called in at Holton’s one day, and found him 
almost choked with smoke, when he suggested, 
“You don’t know as much aboet managing smoky 
chimneys as I do, squire, or you'd eure ’em.”’ 

“ Ah," said Holton, with interest, “did you ever 
gee a amoky chimney cured ?”’ 

‘Seen a smoky chimney cured?” said old Joe 
‘‘T think I have! ‘I had the worst one in Seaboard 
county once, and I cured it a little too much.” 

“ How was that?’ asked Holton. 

“Why, you see,” said Joe, “you see I built a 
little house out yonder, at Wolf Hollow, ten or 
twelve years ago. Jim Bush, the fellow that built 
the chimneys, kept blind druak three-quasters of 
the time, and crazy drunk the other. I told him 
that | thought he'd have something wrong, but he 
stuck to it and finished the house. 

“Well, we moved in, and built a fire next morn- 
ing, to boil the tea-kettle. All the smoke came 
through the room and went out of the windows, no 
a bit up the flues. We tried it for two or 
tee dg and it got worse and worse. By-and- 
by it cam€ on to rain, and the rain begun to come 
down the chimney. It put the fire out in a minute, 
and directly it came down by the pailful. We had 
to get the baby off the floor as soon as we could, or 
it would bave been drowned. 

‘In fifteen minutes the water stood knee deep 
on the floor. Then I went out and took a look. It 
didn't rain half.so hard outside, and I pretty soon 
see what was the matter. The drunken cuss had 
put the chimney wropg end up, and it drawed 
downwards; it gathered all the rain within a hun- 
dred yards, and poured it down by buckets full.” 

‘Well, that was unfortunate,’ remarked Holton. 
* But what in the world did you do with the house ? 
Surely, you never cured that chimney ?”’ 

“Didn't I, though?” answered old Joe. “Yes, 
I did.” 

‘“* How ?”’ asked Holton. 

“Turned it the other end up,” said the incorri- 
gible, “and then you ought to have seen it draw. 
That was the way I cured it too much.” 

‘Drew too much ?” asked Hulton. 

“ Well, squire, you may judge for yourself,” said 
old Joe. “Pretty soon after we got the chimney 
down the other end up, I missed ene of the chairs 
out of the room, and direetly I see another of ‘em 
shooting towards the fire-place. Next the table 
went, and I seen the back-log going up. Then I 
grabbed the old woman under one arm and the 
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yelling awfully. Ft waxn’t 0 tse. f just scen her 

going over the top of the chimney, sad thet wee 

the last of her.”’ | . 
“Well, what did you do, then?” asked Holus 

“ Of course you couldn't live in such a house?” 
“Couldn't I, though?” said Joe, “ but I did I 

put a poultice on the jamb of the‘fire-place, and thai 

drawed t’other way, so we had no more trouble” 
That is what we call hard tying. 
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RATHER COOL. 


A gentleman from the country, stopping at one 
of our hotels, the other day, entered into converse- 
tion with one of the boarders, asking questices 
about the fair, etc. After a few minutes’ converss- 
tion, the boarder drew his cigar-case, saying: 

“ Will you take a cigar, sir?” 

“ Wall, I don’t mind if I do,” was the reply. 

The cigar was passed to him; also the one which 
our boarder was smoking, for the purpose of giving 
him alight. He carefully placed the cigar Grst 
handed him in bis pocket, and took his knife snd 
cut off that end of the lighted one which bad bea 
in the mouth of his generous friend, and commesced 
smoking the remainder, saying: 

“It aint often that a man from the country rum 
afoul of as clever a fellow in the city as you sr.” 


————————__— eo a 


A RICH LETTER. 

A principal in one of the public schools has bees 
sending circulars to the parents of his pupils, wast, 
signed and returned, will authorize him to “ infict 
such punishment, corporally or otherwise,” as may 
in his judgment be proper. The following answer 
proves that some of the parents are pleased with the 
idea:—“ Dear Mr. Rattan—Your flogging cirkkr ® 
duly receaved. I hopes as tomy sun Jobn you wil 
flog him jus so often as youkin! Heas a bad bey 
—isJotm. Although I've been in habit of teaching 
him miself, it seems to me he will never lern sai- 
thing—his spelling is specially ottragusly defimest. 
Wallup him well, sur, and you will recesve my 
hearty thanks. Yours, Moses Spanker. P. s— 
Wat accounts for John being sich a bed acolber = 
thet he’s my sun by my wif’s first husband.” 
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FACTS AND PANCEES. 


MR. BROWN AND HIS HOT CORN. 


In PhiladeJphis, policeman Brown has bees ac 
customed to indulge o nights in the piping bot em 
and oily butter vended by a female A@jcan on the 
steps of the station. Searching for a culprit, the 
other day, he came upon the woman ip the bact- 
vard of a shanty, boiling her com and the meigt- 
bors’ dirty clothes in the same seething canidros. 
Being asked if that was her usual practice, the ves 
erable Ethiopian indignantly responded :—“ Why. 











of course. Can't afford to buy coal to bile de clus. 
an’ de corn separate.” The dulcet strains of “ hot 
corn"’ have lost their appetizing melody the pelice- 


man Brown.” A 


baby under tother and started; but just as I got to 
the door, I seen the cat going across the floor back- 
wards, holding on with her claws to the carpet, 


FAOTS AND FACIES. 


LOST THEIR BREAKFAST. 


Some years since, while a party of clergymen 
were journeying in a stage-coach towards a con- 
ference meeting, which was held in the west of 
Eugland, the brethren were compelled to stop for 
breakfast at an inn, for a journey of twenty miles 
in the morning had given them an appetite, and 
when the brethren drove up to the inn they were 
almost famished with hunger. “ Now, gentlemen, 
just ten minutes for breakfast,” said the coachman, 
as he entered the landlady’s snug little parlor to 
have his own. Ten minutes! The time was short, 
so they must make the most of it. They rushed 
into the room where the breakfast was spread, and 
there, basking his ample person before the fire, 
stood a portly gentleman, dressed somewhat like a 
dignitary of the Charch of England. 

Their appetite was keener than their curiosity, 
so they scarcely looked at the stranger, but concen- 
trated all their attention on the viands. Half way 
in the air, before the morsel had reached their lips, 
their hands were arrested by a sudden cry of 
“stop!” It was the supposed dean or bishop. 
“Good heavens, gentlemen !”’ he exclaimed; “ have 
you so far forgotten your sacred profession as to 
partake of food without invoking a blessing?” 
The brethren looked like schoolboys detected in 
some flagrant fault; but before they had time to 
remonstrate or explain, the same voice exclaimed, 
in a tone which enforced obedience, “ Let us pray.” 
They instinctively sprung to their feet, and assum- 
ed the attitude of decorous devotion, while the 
stranger offered up a prayer which, they them- 
selves admitted, was superior in unction and ex- 
pression to those of Dr. Drawlitout himself. He 
had only one fault, he did not know when to stop. 

The minutes rolled rapidly away, but the stream of 
fervent supplication flowed on without a break. 
They had a terrible struggle—the brethren bad, as 
they closed one eye in devotion, and ogled the 
savory viands with the other; but whenever a hand 
approached, it drew back before the stern glance of 
the stranger, which seemed to comprehend them 
all. The sufferings of Tantalus were nothing to 
the sufferings of the deputations from the synod of 
Cleishmaclaver; but all things must come to an 
end. 
man, opening the door, and wiping his mouth with 
the air of a man who had enjoyed his breakfast. 
The appearance of the coachman and the sound of 
his familiar voice broke the spell. But there was 
no time to be lost; the horses were shaking their 
heads and pawing the ground in their impatience 
to start, so they had to take their seats, and turn 
breakfast and dinner into one. “Was that the 
Bishop of D——?" said one of the famished breth- 
ren. ‘ That the Bishop of D——!" said the coach- 
man, contemptuously. ‘“ Why, that was Lord P., 
the maddest wag in all the kingdom.” The breth- 
ren said nothing, but chewed the cud of sweet and 
dvitter fancy, till they reached the next halting- 


“Time is up, gentlemen,’ said the coach-- 


place, where they got something more substantial 
to chew. , : 
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“AMONG THE HAYS.” 


Dropping yesterday into the counting-room of a 
hardware merchant, we were slightly amused at 
an incident showing the usefulness of the lettet 
“ Haitch,” when misapplied by that class of per- 
sons born within the hearing of Bow-bells. 

“TI want a bill, sir,’ said a cockney to the pro- 
prietor. 

“Whose bill?” 

“Mrs. Habit's, sir.”” 

Proprietor to entry clerk—‘* James, make out 
Mrs. Habit's bill.” 

** Yea, sir.”’ 

Entry clerk looks over ledger with great dili- 
gence, but can't find Mrs. Habit’s name in the list 
of debtors. He puzzles for some minutes without 
avail. Cockney grows weary: 

“‘T wish you'd please ’urry, young man.” | 

Proprietor steps up, a little irritated, and ¢omes 
to entry clerk’s assistance. 

“There’s no such name as Habit here, sir,’’ he 
says; “there must be some mistike.”’ 

Proprietor looks frowningly over the ledger, and 
makes up his mind that the entry clerk is correct. 

“Do you know what Mrs. Habit purchased ?”” 

“Yes, partly, for I hordered some of the things. 
There was a ’ickory ‘andled ’ammer and a clothes 
’orse sent ‘ome last Tuesday.” 

Again the books were searched, but without 
avail. The proprietor was about giving up in de- 
spair of finding the account of “‘ Mrs. Habit,” when 
Mr. Cockney drew up and looked over his shoulder 
at the ledger. The mystery was then solved. 

“Why, sir, n0 wonder you can’t find it,” said 
the cockney. “ Blessed if you aint looking under 
the wrong letter! The name aint among the 
Haitches—it’s among the Hays.” 

The leaves were further turned, and among the 
“Hays’’ was found the proper account, properly 
charged to Mrs. Abbott. The bill was duly made 
out, and the cuckney paid it. He then went on his 
way grumbling over the stupidity of people that 
can’t discriminate between the Haitches and the 
Hays. 





en 
READING THE PAPERS. 


In one of the prettiest and most enlightened 
towns of the Prairie State, the children were assem- 
bled one Sabbath afternoon for a Sunday-school 
concert. A newly-arrived clergyman being present, 
was invited to address them. He explained the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Seizing fancy's pen- 
cil, he gave a graphic picture of the old gentle- 
man’s circumstances immediately previous to the 
arrival, in this manner:—‘ The sun had not yet 
sunk beneath the western horizon. There, in his 
easy chair, before the door, sits the aged father, 
reading the papers !”’ 
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A DANISH STORY. 

In the village of Ebberup, in Funen, there lived 
a very wealthy farmer, who had to go one day to 
Assens with a load of barley; s0 one of his neigh- 
bors, a cottager, asked leave to go along with him 
for the sake of fetching home some goods in the 
empty cart. The fariner had no objection, so the 
cotter followed the cart on foot, and as it was a 
very hot day, he pulled off his worsted stockings 
and wooden shoes, and stuffed them under the bar- 
ley in the back of the cart. It happened to be 
Sunday, and they had to pass close by a church on 
the roadside. The man had got a little way behind 
the cart, so he could hear that the minister was in 
the pulpit. It struck him that as the farmer was 
driving very slow, he might as well turn in and 
hear a bit of the sermon ; he could soon make up to 
the cart again. He did not like to go so far into 
the church that the minister could see him, so he 
stood inside the door. The gospel for that day 
was about the rich man and the beggar. Just as 
the traveller entered the church the minister 
shouted out: 

“ But what became of the rich man ?”’ 

The Ebberup man thought the minister was 
speaking to him, so he stepped forward and said: 

“He drove on to Assens with a load of barley.” 

‘No!’ thundered the minister, “he went to 
hell.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried the other, running out of 
the church, ‘then I must look after my shoes and 
stockings !’’- 

——_—____—___—__-¢- ene) 
A RIGID DISCIPLINARIAN. 

General Mackenzie, when commander-in-chief of 
the Chatham (Englaud) Division of Marines, was 
very rigid in his duty, and, among other regula~ 
tions, would suffer no officer to be saluted on guard 
if out of his uniform. One day the general observ- 
ed a lieutenant of marines ina plain dress; and, 
though he knew the young officer intimately, he 
called to the sentinel to turn him out. The officer 
appealed to the general, saying who he was. ‘I 
know you not,” said the general; “turn him out!” 
A short time after, the general had been at a small 
distance from Chatham to pay a visit, and return- 
ing in the evening in a blue coat, claimed entrance 
at the yard gate. The sentinel demanded the 
countersign, which, the general not knowing, de- 
sired the officer of the guard to be sent for, who 
proved to be the lieutenant whom the general had 
treated so cavalierly. 

‘“Who are you ?”’ inquired the officer. 

‘ST am General Mackenzie,”’ was the reply. 

“ What! without a uniform?" rejoined the lieu- 
tenant. “Turn him out! turn him out! The gen- 
eral would break his bones, if he knew he assumed 
his name!” 

The general made his retreat, but the next day, 
inviting the young officer to breakfast, he told him 
“he had done his duty with very commendable 
exactness.” 


AN OMNIBUS SCENE. 

It is not many years since a young man of rather 
dashing exterior, and cool, assured manner, ccce- 
pied a seat in an omnibug, which, having nearly its 
full complement of passengers, was rattling up om 
of our streets. There was a rather nice looking 
young lady on one side of the young beau, and he 
was evidently using the wiles and mancavres 
known in such cases to become acquainted with 
her. So intent was he on this. pleasant occupsticn. 
that he was totally unaware of the fact that the 
vehicle had suddenly stopped, and the only vacant 
seat in the omnibus next to himself was occupied. 
He presently turned round, and there, looking 
steadily at him, and immediately by his side, was 
a man whom he knew too well—ae creditor whom 
he had put off with one pretext and another, aati 
he dreaded to meet him. 

““Good day, sir. Isaw you passing and stopped 
the omnibus. You have put me toso much treable 
to find you, that I have resotved to follow yoo 
every step you take until I obtain a definite settle 
ment of the business between us.*’ 

“Yes, it’s very fine weather,’’ remarked cer 


FACTS AND. FANCIES 


young man, complacently. 


‘““T want none of your politeness. I want =; 
money.” 

“Are you? Well, I never sheuld have thas 
so to look at you. Now, as for me, I can't br 
honey.” 

“Honey! Who's talking to you about bosey?” 

‘Yes, L[admire her very much. Miss, this gex 
tleman is exactly to my taste,” ssid Master Impe- 
dence, turning round and smilingly addressing the 
young lady by his side. 

“‘Look here, mister, you can't fool me ia ths 
way! I want my money. De yea hear? Ek 
money, sir?’ and the creditor spoke and leoked 
fierce. 

‘‘Lend you some money? Certainly—wih the 
greatest pleasure, my dear friend,” and the debtor 
began to fumble in his pockets. 

This was too much to bear. The creditcr’s hari 
suddenly came in contact with the debtor’s nose: 3 
struggle ensued, the women screamed, the cred:t- 
or's hat was knocked out of the window, the driver 
swore, the male passengers insisted upon both pa 
ties leaving the vehicle, the creditor got out to pick 
up his hat, the young miss had fainted upon tLe 
young man's shoulder—he of course could rc 
move—the omnibus drove on, the driver sweanse 
worse than ever, our young man was sudden 
cured of his deafness, and the fierce creditor's angeT 
may be imagined when a piece of postal currescr 
fell at his feet just as he fished his hat out of te 
gutter, whilst a voice cried out: 

* Put that to my credit, old fellow !°" 





“ Figures wont lie, will they?” muttered a seec¥ 
gentleman, holding on to a lamp-post. “ Wek. 
perhaps they wont lie, bat I see a Sgure that west 
stand, anyhow.”’ 


The boarding-house keeper. 
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The doves’ revenge. 
The belle of Washington street. 





| The young girl from the cout 
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The sentimental young lady. 
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